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So BRITUNNLA vated ona Throne under a Pul1n Tree, {reading on the Banner of FRANCE, nth the Cafr of © 
Liberty elevated on her Lance, ale ly PALLAS the voddeypo of Wirdom Arts, & Warr, & HERCULES the 600 of Strength. 
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ACHIAS, ExpEDTTION AGAINST IN 
1777. A town in the province of 
New England, North America. Sir George 
Collier, in order to defeat an invaſion de- 
ſigned to be made from this place on the 
province of Nova Scotia, failed in the 
Rainbow, together with the Blonde, 
Mermaid, and Hope ſloop, where he not 
only deſtroyed the fort, but three maga- 
zines of flower, rice, tanned hides, &c. 
&c. He then proceeded along the coaſts 
of New England and New Hampſhire, and 
there deſtroyed a ſhip ready to fail for 
France with maſts, alſo three brigs, 11 
ſloops, and 15 ſchooners. The muſquet 
balls fired by the rebels were all chewed 
or jagged. 

MACZIN, Town or, TAKEN IN 1771. 
It is ſituated in Bulgaria, a province of 
European Turkey, and near Babadagh. 
Major-General Moloradowitzhaving forced 

the Turkiſh intrenchment near this town, 
attacked and made himfelf maſter of it; 
alſo the caſtle, where he found a great 
quantity of ſtores, baggage, and proviſion. 

MADRASS, $1t6E or. The capital of 
the Eaſt-India Company's ſettlements on 
the coaſt of Coromandel. After our ſuc _ 
ceſsful expedition to North America, and 
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our acquiſition of Louiſburg, the Britiſh 
miniſtry were concerting meaſures for re- 
ducing Qnebec. While this was on the 
carpet, the court of Verſailles, knowing 
us to be weak on the ſide of the Eaſt-In- 
dies, reſolved to be beforehand with us in 


that part of the world, and had in con- 


templation the driving the Britiſh Com- 
pany from their ſettlements on the coaſt 
of Coromandel, whither Commodore Bar- 
net had been ſent on an expedition, with 
inſtructions defenſive and offenſive. Ma- 
draſs, or Fort St. George, became the ob- 


ject of their attention, which is the ſeat 


of the Britiſh preſidency in the Aſiatic In- 
dies, in the province of Arcote, being ſe- 
venty miles north of Pondicherry. The 
Britiſh Company had purchaſed this ſettle- 
ment, and the adjacent country, from 
the King of Golconda ; but the Great Mo- 
gul, who afterwards made a conqueſt of 
that country, looked upon this as his own 
from that title, as well as the other towns 
in that kingdom, The principal commo- 


dities purchaſed of the natives were calli- 
coes, chints, muſlins, and ſometimes dia- 
monds, which was an extenſive and ad- 
vantageous commerce, enjoyed by the 


Company for more than a century. The 
proximity 
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proximity of it to Pondicherry, - the 

French ſettlement, injured it in ſome 
branches of its trade, ſince the peace of 
Utrecht, from which time the French 
ſeemed to be more intent upon our ſettle- 
ment here. But notwithſtanding their 
intereſts claſhed, yet Madraſs acquired 
ſome new advantages : the troubles in 
Perſia induced many rich Armenians to 
ſettle here: the irruption of the Marat- 


toes in 1740, brought ſeveral wealthy 
merchants to reſide in our preſidency, 
which on this account became the envy 
of our French neighbours : : for Madraſs 
had many years brought in a clear annual 
revenue of 70,000 pagodas, cach pagoda 
computed to be at ſeven ſhillings and 
eight-pence, which reduced to ſterling 
money, is 26,833l. 6s. 8d. by the duties 


on trade and conſumption, which was a 
ſum. far exceeding the. whole charges of 
the place, civil and military, according 
to the eſtabliſhment in peace. The neat 
gain, communibus annis, on the head of || 
profit and loſs, in the Madraſs books, ari- 
ſing from the revenue, ſilver coinage, to- 
gether with the ſale of woollen, and other 
Europe an goods, amounted to near. 99,000 
pagodas, or 34, Fool. ſterling annually, af- 

ter all charges of the coaſt, civil and mi- 
litary, were paid. Beſides, the factory 
generally inveſted 1,000,000 of pagodas, 

or 383,3331. 6s. 8d. ſterling, in the com- 
modities of the country, uſually ſending 
60,000 bales of callicoes yearly to Europe, 
which brought a very great accumulation 
of treaſure to the proprietors of the India 
ſtock. 

The French were, on the contrary, 
loſers by their ſettlement, and had' con- 
tracted debts in the Indies. On their rup- 
ture with us, they wiſely, put Pondicherry 
in a proper ſtate of defence; and ſent M. 
Mahe de la Bourdonnais, with a ſquadron 
of large ſhips, and 1500 men, who arrived 
on the coaſt of Coromandel in 1741. The 
French, notwithſtanding their ſuperiority, 
were deſirous of a neutrality, for their 
own private reaſons, and the Cardinals de 


| iſ 
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Fleury and Tencin, approved of the treatyt 
but the directors of the Eaſt-India Company 
"penetrating into the reaſons of the French 
for obtaining ſuch a neutrality, were of 
opinion, that it would be conducive to 
their intereſts, to ſend a ſquadron of men 
of war to the Indies, as the French ſhips 
being richly laden, would be a ſtrong 
temptation to look after them. The 
French pretended, that as they were ouly 


by the propoſed neptpality, for preſerving 


the tranquillity and peace of the ſettle- 

ments on both ſides, they were-the more 
ſurpriſed that the Engliſh ſhould reject it, 
who having greater advantages in trade, 
had more. to. loſe... But the directors, in 
1744, ſent Commodore Barnet to the In- 
dies, who made conſiderable captures; 
and as the hopes of a neutrality were now 
diſſipated, the French directors reſolved 
to give a vigorous exertion of their forces 


in this part of the world. The French 


King, in conſequence of this, ſent the 
above M. Mahe de la Bourdonnais a com- 
miſſion the 11th of April, 1746, with full 


powers over the whole naval department 


— the Indies, which he received on the 
of January, 1740, at Pondicherry, 
upon which he applied his whole attention 


to oppreſs the Britiſh Company, and as the 


moſt effectual and deciſive way, determi- 
ned to reduce Madraſs, together with the 
other ſettlements. 

On the death of Commodore Barnet, 
Captain Peyton ſucceeded to the command 
of Commodore, who had five ſhips of war, 
from 60 to 20 guns. This ſquadron 
ſeemed calculated only for a cruiſing” 
ſcheme, either to. intercept the trade, or. 
to prevent the ſucceſs of their cruizers, 
On the 24th of June, Captain Peyton 
anchored i in Negapatam road, where per- 


| 


| ceiving ſome ſhips to the offing, and be- 


lieving them to be trading ſhips, he came 
up to them, but found them. to be M. 
Bourdonnais's {quadron. About four in 
the afternoon they came to an engage- 
ment, in which, though we had the con- 


feſfed ſuperiority, yet Peyton, after, call- 


ing 
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ing a council of war, declined farther 
trials, and proceeded to Trinquimala, be- 
ing on the north-eaſt part of the iſland of 
Ceylon, as did the French to Pondicherry. 
Commodore Peyton having refitted his 
ſquadron by the 3d of Auguſt, appeared 
off Negapatam, and the French Commo- 
dore came after him to bring him to a ge- 
neral engagement, which, in regard to 
the preſervation of his Majeſty's ſhips, 
being only ſix to ſeven, (for the Inſulaire 
was loſt in the bay of Bengal), he pru- 
dently declined, and in conſequence of 
which, he diſappeared on the 10th of Au- 
guſt; upon which the French returned 
to Pondicherry, where they arrived on 
the 15th; Commodore Mahe de la Bour- 
donnais, deſirous of knowing whether the 
Britiſh Commodore would attempt to fruſ- 
trate his deſigns on Madraſs, appeared 
again before that place on the 18th of 
Auguſt, and fired on'the Princeſs Mary, 
one of the Company's ſhips, which fire was 
returned from the ſhip and the fort. Each 
ſhip of the French gave a broadſide as ſhe 
ſtood- to the northward, and another as 
ſhe returned to the ſouthward. Then he 
ſtood for Pondicherry, to ſee if Conimo- 
dore Peyton would come to the relief of 
it. But-heſtood into Pullicat road, to the 
northward of Madraſs, whither he ſent 


Lieutenant Wemys on board a veſſel in 


the road, who was there told of every cir- 
cumſtance which happened, and of the 
French fleet's being then between Madraſs 
and Pondicherry, and of which, though 
the lieutenant informed his Commodore, 
yet he thought proper to withdraw, aban- 
doning the ſettlement to its fate, and to 
the fury of its enemies. 
M. Bourdonnais, on this, arrived be- 
fore it on the 23d of September, having 
3200 Europeans on board, with 500 Caf- 
frees, and a conſiderable number of Sea- 
poys and Peons, natives of the coaſt of 
Coromandel. The city of Madraſs is di- 
vided into the black town and the white 
town: in the latter and center of the 
white town was the fortreſs, called Fort 


cloſe under one of the baſtions. 


ö 


C, the church of the capuchins. 
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St. George, with the road before it, and 
2 river behind it. "The black town was 
indefencible, the walls too low, and thoſe 
on the eaſt and weſt ſide without ſo much 
as a ditch. The white town was deemed 


tenable, if properly ſupplied. At the 
north end of this part of the city ran a 


hollow curtain, 600 feet long from eaſt to 


weſt, which divided the white town from 


the black ; at each end of the curtain was 


a baſtion ; one flank at each end, mounted 


with two guns each, defended the wall, 


but no ditch or defence on the outſide. 
In the walls were two gates, 60 feet diſ- 
tant from the black town ; but where the 
wall was tolerably high it was very nar- 
row, which rendered it extremely weak 
and defective. At the ſouth end of the 
white town run another hollow curtain, 
400 feet in length, defended in the ſame 
manner from eaſt to weſt, with this dif- 
ference, that there was but one gate, 
5, The weſt 
ſide towards the land, was moſtly without 
any wall; and where there was, quite 
defective, with only one ſmall battery, 


midway, and having no proper flanks to 
ſcour the river: in the whole, entirely 
indefencible and neglected. See the plate, 
and the following 


Explanation of the References. 


B, the barracks. 
D, the 
Engliſh church. E, the cuſtom-houſe. 
F, a powder magazine. G, the royal gate. 
H, St. Thomas's gate. I, the gate to the 
black town, K, the gate towards the 


A, Fort St. George. 


fea. L, a battery raiſed by the French on 
the ſhore. M, the circuit - of the black 


town. N, a new contreguard built by the 
French. O, a new battery and courtine 
built by the French. P, another new 
courtine built by the French. Q, baſtions, 
whoſe embrazures and parapets were re- 
paired by the French. R, a new coun- 
terſcarp and foſſe, made upon the ground 


where houſes; had ſtood that were demo- 
liſhed, 
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liſhed. 8, a line carried by the Engliſh || dier, now a lieutenant, Who was aſſiſted 
juſt up to the level of the ground. T', a || by two other lieutenants, and ſ{eyen en- 
new ditch made by the French. V, the || ſigns. Though there were 200 pieces of 
houſes of the inhabitants. X, the Com- || cannon, ſuch as they were, yet there 
pany's warehouſes. Y, the Governor” S || wanted men to play them; and military 
houſe and gardens, where a battery of ſix || ſtores were in proportion to the want of mi- 
mortars was erected. Z, a battery of || litary men and abilities. The French 
four mortars. A, A, an intrenchment to || Commodore knew all this, and on the 1ſt 
hold the ammunition of the beſiegers. 
B, B, ſmall embarkations. C, C, Indian 
ſhallops. D, D, M. de la Porte Barre, 
Commodore in the abſence of M. Mahe de 
la Bourdonnais. E, E, theſe ſhips furniſh- 
ed what was wanting for the ſiege, a, a 
draw well. b, a watch tower. c, houſes 
burnt by the Engliſh upon the arrival of 
the French. d, a battery of two mortars. 
e, a fiſh pond. 


miles to the ſouthward of Madraſs, who 
marched over land to St. Thomé, within 
three miles of the city. On the 4th ano- 


poſition. The town was inveſted on the 
land fide, and the enemy encamped at 
Chindadre Pelah, while the ſquadron pre- 
vented any relief from the ſea, where 
Mr. Peyton had no ſuch thing in his in- 
tention. During the ſiege moſt of the 
Aſiatic inhabitants deſerted their d well- 
ings, with their valuable effects, flying up 
into the country. "The Nabob, or Vice- 
roy of Arcote, ou rpretended ally, was 
bribed not to help us, and he preferred 
the gold of France before the ties of ho- 
nour, or the ſecurity of that ſettlement, 
from which he had frequently received 
many and valuable preſents to engage his 
friendſhip. The garriſon abandoned the 


Such was the ſtrength and condition of 
this important ſettlement, when Commo- 
dore Mahe de la Bourdonnais came before 
it, and ſuch had been its condition for 
Eight years before. The whole ſtrength, 
as Commodore Barnet informed the Com- 
pany at London, in a letter dated on board 
the Deptford in Madraſs road, the 24th of 
September, 1745, being no better than a 
garden wall. The baſtions placed contrary 
to all rules; the curtain unflanked and 
irregular; the garriſon ſo weak as to be 
ſurpriſed by 500 Seapoys, and taken; no 
embrazures of any ſignification towards 
the ſea, there being no ramparts to mount 
guns upon; ſo that in his opinion, two ſhips 
of 60 guns would in two hours battering, 
form an entire breach frem baſtion to baſ- 
tion: ſo that between Commodore Peyton's 
and the directors negligence in defence 
of Madraſs, it was in a very bad ſtate to 
make any oppoſition. Governor Morſe 
then ſuperintended the garriſon, which 
did not conſiſt of more than 200 effective. 
men, beſide 80, being the crew of the 
Princeſs Mary, and 200 Topazes, a black, 
degenerate, wretched race of the ancient 
Portugueſe. The principal officer was 
one Peter Echman, an ignorant, ſuperan- 
nuated Swede, formerly a common ſol- 


nailed up the cannon, 

On the 6th their mortars played ; and 
as they depended chiefly on the execution 
of them for their ſucceſs on the town, by 
the gth they had threwn 1200 ſhells. The 
Topazes, and all thoſe of the gun room 
department, deſerted. 'The garriſon had 
no place to ſleep in that was tenable; and 
the beſiegers had ſent for moſt of their ſea- 
men to play a large battery of cighteen 
pounders, and to join in a general aſſault. 
On the loth the Governor and garriſon 
came to a capitulation, and the following 


de la Bourdonnais, the Engliſh Governor, 
and Council of Madraſs. 


of September he landed 600 men, twenty 


ther landing was effected without any op- 


black town, having firſt withdrawn or 


are the articles agreed upon, between M. 


ART. I. The Roman Catholics, their 


miſſionaries and 2 ſhall have the 
ſame 
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Tame rights, privileges, and immunities 


preſerved to them as they enjoyed before. 

II. Half of the warlike ſtores, mortars, 
bombs, cannon, bullets, arms of what kind 
ſoever, balls, powder, and grenades, ſhall 


belong to the French; and as the time be- 


tween this and October is too ſhort for 
the embarkation of the {aid ſtores, there 
ſhall be made a juſt inventory of them by 
two officers of artillery, the one a French- 


man, and the other an Engliſhman ; and 


in January next, the Governor of Madraſs 
and his council, ſhall faithfully deliver 
half of the ſaid ſtores, without preference 
or partiality; ſo that if there be any dif- 
ference betwixt two pieces of cannon, the 
choice ſhall be determined by lot. If by 
any accident, the French cannon cannot be 
{ent to Pondicherry, the Engliſh ſhall not 
by any means make uſe of them againſt 
the French; and the ſaid cannon, with the 
other ſtores, ſhall be looked upon as depo- 
ſits which muſt not be taken, nor uſed, 
upon any pretence whatever. | 

III. The rigging and naval ſtores that 
belong to the King of England, the Eaſt- 
India Company, or to any private perſons, 
ſhall altogether belong to the French. Mr. 


Morſe having demanded that ſome ſhould 
be left him for the Engliſh merchant-ſhips 


that trade here, provided always by parole 
of honour, that none of it be given to 
ſhips of war, it has been agreed, that M. 
de la Bourdonnais take for his own ſqua- 
dron all he pleaſes, and as te what remains 


after his departure, it ſhall be amicably 


divided between the French Eaſt-India Com- 


pany and the Governor of Madraſs by 
equal parts. The tools, nails, bars, and 


chains, proper for ſhipping, ſhall likewiſe 
be looked upon as rigging. 145 
IV. The corn, meal, flour, biſcuit, 
wine, arrack, beer, ſalt meat, and all 
other proviſions, ſhall be at the diſpoſal of 
M. de la Bourdonnais, who ſhall take 
what he pleaſes of it to victual his ſhips, 
and what ſhall remain after their depar- 
ture, ſhall wholly belong to the Engliſh ; 


provided always, that none of the Engliſh» 
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ſhips of war ſhall be ſupplied with any of 
the ſaid things, upon any pretext what- 
ever, under the pain of failure in the pa- 
role of honour, which the Engliſh have 
given upon this article. 

V. All the merchandize, of what nature 
or kind ſocver, belonging to the Engliſh 
Company, ſhall belong to the French Com- 
pany: the French may put them on board 
their ſhips, and if any remain at their de- 
parture, the Engliſh ſhall ſend them in 
January next, according to the inventory 
which ſhall be made: and the council en- 
gages npon parole of honour, to diſcover 
to the French whatever- merchandize, 
ſtores, gold, or ſilver, belong to the Eng- 
l:/h Company. 

VI. As the French cannot, before their 
departure, put on board what belongs to 
them in the place, after eyacuating it, if 
a veſſel remain in the road of Madraſs, it 
ſhall not be attacked by Engliſh ſhips, and 
ſhall be ſecure until it has joined M. de la 
Bourdonnais's ſquadron. As he muſt in 
January ſend two ſhips to take on board 
the effects, which cannot be done at this 
time of the monſoon, the Governor and 
his council ſhall give them paſſports, in 
order to come ſafely to take in their load- 
ing, and return to Pondicherry, and from 
thence to the iſles, without being moleſt- 
ed upon any pretence whatever: and it is 
only upon this condition that the French 
evacuate the place, which they would not 
elſe have done till January. - (This clauſe 
is amended by the laſt of the five addi- 
tional articles to this treaty) provided al- 
ways, that the French ſhips carrying an 
Evgliſh paſſport, ſhall not take any veſſels 
belonging to that nation, as long as they 
ſhall have the benefit of their paſſports. 


A neutrality ſhall be obſerved in the road 


after the evacuation of the place, while 
M. de la Bourdonnais lies at anchor there- 
in; and the French embarkations, which 
ſhall remain after him, ſhall be free from 
all inſults until they arrive at Pondicherry. 
If by any accident the two veſſels which 
ſhall have paſſports fail to come, or can- 
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not carry off all the goods, Mr. Norſe 
ſhall, at the requeſt of M. Dupleix, - fur- 
niſh paſſports to the embarkations from 
Pondicherry, which ſhall come to carry 
off the remainder. 

VII. It not being poſſible to take the 
general inventory of the Company's effects 
to be divided, and that of the other effects 
belonging to the French, before their de- 
parture, there ſhall remain at Madraſs 
three commiſſaries, nominated for that 
purpoſe, together with aſſiſtants, who 
ſhall be treated with all neceſſary ſecurity 
and regard. They ſhall be provided with 
a houie in the white town, and the ne- 
ceſſary aſſiſtants and ſuccours afforded 


them, as ſoon as they ſhall require it, in 


order to carry their artillery or effects on 
board the ſhips that ſhall come to fetch 
them. The French ſhall pay the ſaid ſhips 
their freight ; and beſides, they ſhall be 
furniſhed with a ſufficient ſtorehouſe on 
the ſea-ſhore, in order to put their effects 
therein that are ready to be embarked; 
as alſo the neceſſary proviſions, paying at 
the ſame time for them, and all the 
charges attending thereon, The com- 
miſſaries may demand the opening of all 
the magazines, in order to ſee that there 
are no rigging or naval ftores therein; and 
alſo have the liberty of looking into the 
Company's books when they ſhall deſire it. 

VIII. The Governor of Fort St.George, 
and the town of Madrais, and its ſupreme 
council, ſhall engage to pay for the ran- 


ſom of the {aid fort and town, by the 


Engliſh Eaſt-India Company to the French 
Eaſt-India Company, the ſum of 1,100,000 
pagodas of Madraſs, at the times, and on 
the conditions following: 

To wit, 500,000 pagodas ſhall be paid 
in Europe, for which purpoſe, M. de la 
Bourdonnais ſhall have an act, drawn in 
proper form, given him, in which it ſhall 
be mentioned, that the 500,000 pa- 
godas have been paid at Madraſs, by five 
bills of exchange, of 100,000 pagodas 
each, the duplicates marked 1, 2, 2, 4, 
and 5, and drawn upon the Engliſh Eaſt- 
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| India Company in favour of that of the 


French; the firſt at four months light, the 
ſecond at five, the third at ſix, the fourth 
at ſeven, and the fifth at eight months 
ſight. The other 609,000 pagodas ſhall 
be paid at ſix equal terms; namely, in the 
month of January of each year, to begin 
in 1747, 1748, and 1749, loo, ooo page- 
das each January, and 100,000 pagodas in 
the month of September of each of the 

aforeſaid years; which makes 200,000 pa- 
godas each year; and for the three years, 


| 600,000 pagodas ſtamped with a ſtar, or 


ſilver, or rouples, at the current price of 
the ſaid pagodas. But ſhould the Engliſh 
happen to have no current coin to make 
the firſt payment good, they ſhall give M. 
Dupleix merchandize, at the current price 
of the country, to the amount of the ſaid 
100,000 pagodas, for the payment which 
they ſhould make in January, 1747. And 
after making this firſt payment, ſhould it 
happen that the funds from Europe ſhould 
fail coming for a year, the Engliſh Com- 


pany fhall pay at the rate of {ix per cent. 


intereſt, for the terms which they ſhalt 
fail paying ; but any other pretext ought 
not to poſtpone the {aid payments. The 
council of Madraſs engage, upon faith and 
honour, not to ſend a piece of cloth into 
Europe, nor expedite any veſſel thither, 
before ſatisfying the payment. according: 
to theſe terms. If the Engliſh will ad- 
vance 'any payment, there ſhall be given 
them a diſcount of ſix per cent. 

FThe council, Governor, the gentlemen: 


of the ſword, and thoſe of the long robe, 


and the inhabitants, ſhall give their-parole 
of honour, that if the Engliſh Company 
fail in the ſaid payments, they ſhall reſtore 
to the French the town of Madraſs, that 
they may raiſe thereon the ſum due, by 
the different effects that ſhall be found in 
it, either belonging to the Company, or 
to particular perſons; or to diſpoſe there- 
of as ſhall ſeem good to them ; it being 
reaſonable to reſtore either the town or 
its value, 


IX. For 
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IX. For the ſecurity of the ſaid pay- 
ments mentioned in the preceding article, 
the town of Madraſs ſhall give for hoſta- 


ges the two children of Mr. Morle, the 


Governor of the {aid fort and town, the 
one called Nicholas, and the other Eliza- 
beth Morſe; two counſellors and their 
wives, namely, Mr. Stratton, his - wife, 
Mr. Harris, and his wife; two interior 
merchants, to wit, Mr. Harke and Mr. 
Walſh ; and two Armenians, the one 
Coja Joannes, and the other Coja Michael. 
If the Governor deſires to have one of his 
children with himſelf, he may, upon giv- 
ing his parole of honour to return him in 
cale of non-payment as an hoſtage to the 
French. Should it happen that any of 
the hoſtages die, the place mult be ſup- 
plied by a perſon of the ſame rank. If the 
hoſtages chooſe to remain at Pondicherry, 
they ſhall not be ſent any where elſe ; and 
when they have a mind to come to Ma- 
draſs, they ſhall be at liberty ſo to do, 
provided that others of the ſame quality 
come in their ſtead. If they do not chooſe 
to remain at Pondicherry, they ſhall have 
liberty to go to the iſle of France. In 
like manner, ſhould the hoſtages happen 
to be taken by the Engliſh, either in war 
or otherwiſe, they ſhall be reſtored, and 
the payments ſhall not become the leſs due 
at the limited terms. The ſaid hoſtages 
ſhall live at the expence of the Engliſh 
Company, who ſhall defray their charges 
at Pondicherry or the iſles. 

X. Notwithſtanding ' the above condi- 
tions, all the priſoners taken in Madraſs 
ſhall be {et at liberty, upon the following 
terms: 

To wit, All thoſe who have a mind to 
remain in Madraſs, may ſ-rve to defend 
and keep the town againſt all attempts. 

But thoſe who will not remain in Ma- 
dlraſs, ſhall continue priſoners. of war, on 
the terms and conditions accepted on the 
24th of September, 1746. | 

Notwithſtanding the liberty given to 
the priſoners of Madraſs, the Engliſh ſhall 
be obliged to reſtore to the French the 
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| fame number and quantity, quality for 


quality, preferably in the Indies, and next 
in Europe. | 

XI. Fort St. George and the town of 
Madraſs, their dependencies, and, in a 
word, all that belonged to the Engliſh, 
before the taking of the ſaid fort aud town, 
ſhall be put into their hands again, except 
what is mentioned in theſe articles, which 
ſhall continue in their full force. 

XII. All. the effects and merchandize 
belonging to the Engliſh, and to thoſe of 
the black town, ſhall be reſtored to them 
entirely as they are ; and when that place 
is evacuated, there ſhall no more com- 
plaints be received, as to robberies and 
pillagings, the French only engaging to 
put things in the condition in which they 
ſhall be found, at the time of ſigning theſe 
preſents. | 

XIII. It is not meant to compriſe, in the 
ranſom of the town, the moveables, the 
effects, and the houſes of the Engliſh, 
theſe being exempted from pillaging 
through pure complaiſance and generoſity, 
except the rigging, naval ſtores, and pro- 
viſions, which entirely belong to the 
French, as ſaid in the third article. 

XIV. The fort, town, and dependen- 
cies of Madraſs, ſhall not be attacked by 
the French, nor any others bearing their 
commiſſion, till the preſent engagements 
of the Engliſh are become null and void, 
according to the laws of war. 

XV. The place ſhall be evacuated from 
the 10th to the 15th of October, new ſtyle, 
and delivered up in ſuch condition as it 
ſhall then be in. The hoſtages ſhall be 
given the day before. | 

XVI. When the French ſhall quit the 
place, the Governor and his council ſhall 
further ratify the preſent capitulation, 
and ſhall give their parole of honour to 
maintain the preſent articles. 

XVII. If any French ſoldiers, ſailors, 
and Caffrees, have deſerted, the Engliſh 
ſhall do their endeavour to ſecure them, 


and ſhall reſtore them to the French. * 
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The above treaty was going to be ſign- 


ed, and put entirely into execution, when 
three ſhips arrived from France, that 
brought freſh orders for M. de la Bourdon- 
nais, which made him write to M. Du- 
pleix, to obtain from him ſome eclairciſſe- 
ments on that head. During this interval, 
the French ſhips of war underwent a ter- 
rible hurricane at Madraſs, in which two 
of them were loſt, and four were diſmaſt- 
ed. This accident made it impoſſible for 
M. de la Bourdonnais to perform com- 
pletely the above conditions. Here follows 
the alteration that was made therein : 

M. de la Bourdonnais being obliged to 
follow the wreck of his ſquadron, and not 
being able to remain here to put the capi- 
tulation into execution, ſhall give up the 
command of Madraſs to M. Deſpremeſnil, 
to be under the orders of the council of 
Pondicherry ; which council engages with 


M. de la Bonrdonnais, by articles ſigned | 


the 13th of October, and by their letter 


dated the 4th of the ſame month, to keep 


the capitulation on the following terms. 
ART. I. The council engages, and gives 

its parole, to obſerve the articles of the 

treaty, of which M. de la Bourdonnais 


ſent them a copy, as long as the Engliſh 


mall keep their part. 
II. They engage to evacuate the fort 


and town of Madraſs, as ſoon as the French 
Company's effects ſhall be carried out; but 
at the fartheſt, at the end of January. 


The fortifications of the ſaid fort and 
town, ſhall remain in the ſame condition 
in which: they are at preſent : till then, 


ſuch of the Engliſh as ſhall not be upon 


their parole, ſhall be ſent to Goudelour, 


according to the terms of the capitulation. 
The French garrifon ſhall live at Madraſs 


upon their own charges; and if any fol 

dier ſhall ſteal any thing, the French Com- 

mandant fhall cauſe it to be made good. 
HI. Thovgh the place be occupied by 


French troops, and their ſtandard ſet up 
therein, Mr. Morſe, the Engliſh Gover- 


nor, and all the clerks, aſſiſtants, and in- 
habitants, may do their buſineſs, and car- 
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ry on their commerce both by land and 
tea; and the Engliſh policy ſhall have its 
courſe among the native Engliſh and the 


inhabitants, as uſed to be done before, 
| without prejudice to, that of the French. 


| 


IV. M. Dupleix and his ſupreme coun- 
cil, ſhall receive the hoſtages in the man- 
ner in which they have engaged with M. 


de la Bourdonnais, by their letter of the 
14th of October, and they ſhall be deliver- 
ed ſix days before the evacuation of the 
place; as alſo the bills of 600,000 pagodas, 
payable at Pondicherry, by Mr. Morſe 
and the council of Madraſs ; and the bills 


of exchange of 500,000 pagodas, drawn 
upon the Engliſh Eaſt-India Company, 
which ſaid bills ſhall be into three packets 
for each year reſpectively ; to wit, for the 
year 1747, five bills of exchange, marked 
I, 2, 3, 4, and 5, of 100,000 pagodas 
each, | payable at four, five, ſix, ſeven, 
and eight months ſight, In the ſame 
packet two bills, of 100,000 pagodas each, 
payable to the order of the ſupreme coun- 
cil; that is to ſay, the firſt payable in Ja- 
nuary, 1747, in ſilver or effects; and the 
other payable, in ſilver, in the month of 
September the ſame year. In the ſecond 
packet two bills, of 100,000 pagodas each; 
the one payable in January, 1748, and the 
other in September the ſame year, in gold, 
{tar pagodas, or value. And in the third 
packet two other bills; the one payable 
in January, 1749, and the other in Sep- 
tember the ſame year, in gold, ſtar pago- 
das, or value. The faid three packets 
ſhall be ſealed with the Company's ſeal, 
and with M. de la Bourdonnais's family- 
ſeal, the writing upon cach of theſe being 
done with his own hand, and counter- 
ligned by him. 'The three packets ſhall 
be put into the hands of the ſupreme 
council of Pondicherry, as has been ſaid, 
ſix days before the evacuation of the place, 
at the ſame time as the hoſtages ſhall be 
delivered; and then the garriſon of Ma- 
draſs, that ſhall be at Goudelour, may 


with ſafety return to Madras. 


III. The 
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III. The road of Madraſs ſhall be as 
| Cafe till the evacuation of the place, for 
the French merchants as for the Engliſh. 
'The garriſon of the town ſhall not make 
uſe of their cannon but to defend the 
French, ſhould they happen to be attacked 
by the Engliſh, upon condition that there 
| ſhall never be aſhore 30 Engliſh from their 
ſhips, how many ſoever there ſhall be of 
theſe lying in the road ; and that all thoſe 
who ſhall be taken aſhore, without having 
expreſsly a permiſſion to this effect in 
writing, from the French Commandant, 
ſhall be directly ſecured, and looked upon 
as priſoners of war. ©” 

If ſhips of war ſhould ſtop or take any 
French veſſels, contrary to the capitula- 
tion, the Engliſh Company ſhall make good 
the damages to the French Company ; and 
the ſaid Companies ſhall be judges of the 
differences that may ariſe. If any effects 
ſhould happen to remain, provided it be 
not artillery, to-the end of January, the 
Engliſh ſhall be obliged to deliver them in 
February at Pondicherry, and fhall give 
a valuable ſecurity for that purpoſe. 

The 17 articles of the preſent capitula- 
tion, and the other five added thereto ſince, 
having been communicated by M. de la 
Bourdonnais to Mr. Morſe and his coun- 
cil, and accepted by them, M. de la Bour- 
donnais in the name, and on the behalf of 
the King of France, promiſes and engages 
his parole to the Engliſh, that the ſaid ca- 
pitulation, and the articles added thereto, 
ſhall be obſerved and performed in their 
full extent ; and, as he cannot attend in 
perſon at the execution of theſe preſents, 
he gives the Engliſh for ſecurity of his 
parole, that of M. Dupleix and his coun- 
ct], who have engaged themſelves by a 
ſolemn act of the 13th of October laſt, to 
obſerve and ſee performed the articles of 


the capitulation agreed upon with the 


Engliſh by M de la Bourdonnais, for the 
ranſom of their town, of which he will 
give them a copy. Concluded at Madraſs 
this 21ſt of October, 1746. Signed, Mahe 


de la Bourdonnais, N. Morſe, W. Monſon, | 
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John Stratton, Th. Eyre, Edw. Harris, 
N. Savage. 

M. de la Bourdonnais having ſent the 
above treaty to the ſupreme council of 
Pondicherry, he at the ſame time wrote 
to them to this effect: | 

„ Gentlemen, this is the capitulation, 
which I thought proper to make with the 


Engliſh, for the ranſom of their town and 


its dependencies, the evacuation of which 
muſt be, at the fartheſt, in January next. 
You will anſwer, in your own names, for 
the contraventions committed againſt it 
by the French ; and, conſequently, for the 
default of payment of the bills of 500, ooo 
pagodas, therein drawn for Europe, or 
the delay made therein by reaſon of the 
ſaid contraventions ; the whole as in the 
600,000 pagodas payable at Pondicherry. 
And, moreover, you will anſwer to the 
King for failing in a capitulation, ſigned 
and concluded at Madraſs, the 21ſt of Octo- 
ber, 1764. (Signed) | 
MAE DE LA BoUuRDONY 41s.” 

The following are the bills of exctunge 
given by the Engliſh for the ranlom of 
Madraſs. | 

We have ſeen ſealed by M. de la Bour- 
donnais three packets, in which are con- 
tained the bills of exchange, which we 
have given him for the ranſom of Madraſs, 
each year reſpectively; upon which ſaid 
packets he has written as follows : | 

To wit, No. I. 1747. This packet con- 
tains five bills of exchange of 100,000 pa- 
godas each, and the letters of advice in 
conſequence thereof, marked 1, 2, 3, 4, 
and 5, drawn by the Engliſh council of 
Madraſs upon the Engliſh Eaſt-India Com- 
pany, in favour of the French Company, 
for value received of me, on account of 
the ranfom of Fort St. George and the 
town of Madraſs ; the firſt of which is 
payable at four months ſight, the ſecond 
at five, the third at fix, the fourth at 
ſeven, and the fifth at eight months ſight. 
In the ſame packet is a quadruple bill of 


loo, ooo pagodas, agreed to by the Engliſh 


council of Madraſs upon the fame account, 
payable 
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payable in January, 1747, to the council 
of Pondicherry, or order; and likewiſe 
another quadruple bill, payable to the ſame 
in September, 1747. 

The preſent packet is ſealed with the 
King's ſeal, with two of my ſeals, and 
with other two of my family ſeals, and 
ſhould be put into the hands of the ſu- 
preme council of Pondicherry, ſix days 


before the French evacuate the town of 
Madraſs. Done at Madraſs, the 21ſt of 


Ocober, 1746. Signed, Mahe de la Bour- 


donnais. | 

No. II. 1748. In this packet there is a 
bill of 100,000 pagodas drawn by the 
council of Madraſs, for value received of 
me, on account of the ranſom of Madraſs, 
payable to the ſupreme council of Pondi- 
cherry, or order, in the month of January, 
1748. 

Beſides, another quadruple bill of 100,000 
pagodas, upon the ſame account, and pay- 
able at the ſame place in September cur- 
rent of the ſame year, 1748. 

The preſent packet is ſealed, &c. the 
ſame as before. 


No. III. 1749. In this packet W is 


a bill of 100,000 pagodas, payable in Ja- 
nuary, 1749, &c. beſides another quadr uple 
bill of 100,000 pagodas, &c. payable in 
September, 1749 ; which makes the com- 
plete payment of the ranſom of fort St. 
George and the town of Madraſs. 

After which, M. de la Bourdonnais put 
the ſaid packets into our hands, that we 


might ſend them to the ſupreme council 


of Pondicherry, or their order, ſix days 
before the evacuation of the place, which 
we promiſe to do; upon the faith of which 
We have ſigned the preſent obligation: of 
this there are ſix copies made out, one of 
which being performed and acquitted, the 
other five ſhall be of no force. Done at 


Madraſs, the 21ſt of October, 1746. Signed 
N. Morſe, W. Monſon, John Stratton, Th. 


Eyre, Edw. Harris, N. Savage. 


The following are the inſtructions which 


were given to M. Mahe de la Villebague 
and Desjardins, who were nominated the 


[ 
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commiſſaries, according to the agreement 

made October 22, 1746, between the ſu- 
preme council of n and M. de 
la Bourdonnais. 

Theſe two gentlemen are to take their 
orders from the ſapreme council of Pon- 
dicherry; conſequently, I have no more 
to do than to give them a ſhort hint as 
to _ relates to myſelf. 

A. great many ſoldiers, and ſtill more 
Blacks have deſerted from us at Madraſs. 
Theſe Gentlemen are to do their endea- 
vour to recover them, and put them into 
a place of ſafety, until they can ſend them 
to the iſles. 


I recommend to theſe commiſſaries the 


ſoldiers, mariners, workmen, and the Ne- 
groes of our iſles. They will be aſſiſting to 
them in all that they can. 

At the time of dividing the artillery, 
theſe gentlemen ſhall be accountable for 
35 pieces of cannon, which I received of 
M. Dupleix. If the Bourbon, or any other 
veſſel, ſhould happen to be condemned, 
their cannon ſhall be reckoned as part, and 
after that there will be made an equal 
diviſion of what Madraſs yields; half ſhall 
be for the iſles, and half for Pondicherry. 

I leave to aſſiſt theſe gentlemen, M. 
Barat, an officer of the artillery ; M. Du- 
parc, principal clerk, and M. Soulas as 
commiſſary. Theſe gentlemen ſhall take 
care to pay them their ſubliſtence-money, 
with all proper encouragements. 

They ſhall be very careful to forward 
the work, ſo as to have done time enough 
to evacuate the place before the end of 
January, and conſequently have the bills 
of exchange in time to tranſmit them to 
Europe, in order to be paid this year; 
which would otherwiſe be a hindrance 
of between four and five millions to the 


Company. I recommend to M. de la Vil- 


lebague and Desjardins, to put the ſupreme 


council of Pondicherry in mind of this, 


and them to diſpatch in conſequence there- 

of; this is an eſſential article. 
When the place ſhall be evacuated, and 
the Engliſh ſtandard hoiſted, theſe gentle- 
men 
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men ſhall be very carcful to ice ratified 
the capitulation aud engagements of the 
Englith, according to the articles thereof, 

All that I here recommend to theſe 
gentlemen, is only a ſhort {ſketch of the 
repreſentations which they thall make, 
upon occaſion, to the council of Pondi- 
cherry, to whoſe orders they are to re- 
main ſubject. Done at Madraſs, this 22d 
day of October, 1746. Signed, Mahe de 
la Bourdonnais. A copy. hereof received. 
Signed, Deſpremeſnil, Mahe de la Ville- 
bague, and G. Desjardins. 


No ſooner was M. de la Bourdonnais | 


gone, than the Moors, who durſt not ſtir 
during his ſtay, began to raiſe their heads 
and threaten Madraſs; they ſent a deputy, 
who talked in high terms to M. Deſpre- 
meſnil, the new Governor of Madraſs, 
which extremely ſurpriſed him. 

The Moors, who, before the taking of 
Madraſs, had been called in by the Eng- 
liſh, arrived from Arcote every day in 
large bodies at St. "Thomas's and at Mont; 
{o that the roads being no longer free and 
open, they ſtopped the French and what- 
ever belonged to them. M. Deſpremeſ- 
nil deputed, or rather forced M. Goſſe, 
one of the council, and M. de Kerjean, 
an officer, to go to Mont and demand 
back, from the chief of the Moors, the 
fon of M. de Bury, who had been taken 
at Sadraſs on the road to Pondicherry. 
They had alſo orders to demand of the 
chief of the Moors, the reafon of their 
coming, and why they threatened Madraſs. 
'The deputies had no ſooner arrived at the 
river of Mont, than they were arreſted 
and ſtripped by a large body of horſe, 
who diſarmed and likewiſe ſtripped 50 
cipayes, or ſoldiers, that had been given 
them at Madraſs to do honour to their 
deputation. After the Moors had very 


much maltreated the cipayes, they ſent- 
them back, and carricd with them from 


St. Thomas's the two deputies to preſent 
them to the Nabob's grand analdor, who 
told them that ſuch treatment as they 

had met with, was only in order to be re- 
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venged for the little regard M. Deſpre- 
meſnil had paid to the depaty he had ſent 
to Madraſs ſome days before, and that he 
had come and gone without receiving any 
honours, and to whom they had neither 
ſhewn nor done any acts of civility ; and 
that he had returned from thence loaded 
and exaſperated at the havghty menaces 
which this Governor made him. 

This chief of the Moors likes ite pro- 
teſted, that he would make himſelf maſter 
of Madraſs, in conſequence of i promiſe 
which M. Dupleix had given them of 
abandoning that town to them, after they 
had taken it from the Englith ; and would 
take whatever he pleaſed out of it ; that 
the Nabob's ſon was juſt upon coming from 
Arcote with cannon, in order to make 
himſelf maſter of Madraſs, either with 
conſent, or by open force. M. Deſpre- 
meſnil, who did not at all wait to get in- 
telligence of what paſſed at St. Thomas's, 
reſolved the ſame day to admit M. Bar- 
thelemy governor of the place in his ab- 
ſence, and, in order to give M. Dupleix 
an account of the menaces of the Moors, 
he quitted his government; and, at 10 
o'clock at night, he embarked on board a 
veſſel, and arrived by ſea at Pondicherry, 
for the roads by land were blocked up. 

M. Barthelemy remained governor, hav- 
ing only M. Bruyere, Desjardins, and Vil- 
lebague for his council z when by M. Du- 
pleix's orders, his nephew, M. Friel, was 
admitted one among them. The new 
Governor ſeeing the Moors approach Ma- 
draſs, happily determined to defend the 
place. M. Villebague had orders to deſiſt 
from refitting the Princeſs Mary, that 
had been ſhattered and diſmaſted in the 
late hurricane; and, having taken all the 
ſailors and Caffrees out of her, he went 
with the officer of artillery and mounted 
new cannon quite round the black toẽõn; 
for the Engliſh had nailed up the old ones 
before they ſurrendered Madraſs. 

The Moors, willing to copy after the 


French in the attack of Madraſs, came 


from St. "Thomas's to form their genere! 
camp 
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camp where they had pitched theirs ; and 


afterwards took poſſeſſion of the Gover- 
nor's garden, where the French had erect- 
ed their mortar-battery. In this place 
they made a great number of gabions and 
ſcaling ladders, they had already mounted 


| 


MAP 


of an inſult made M. Barthelemy reſolve, 
on the 3oth of October, to ſend out an 
officer at the head of a detachment of 150 
men, to tell them to quit the Governor's 
garden, and retire ſomewhat farther, or 
the town would fire upon them. They 


ſome bad cannon. From thence they ſpread || came and ſpoke with this officer from the 


over the villages to the north, and, in 
ſhort, they blocked up Madraſs; ſo that 
no perſon durſt come out of the town, 
without being made priſoner by them. 
We were obliged, in order to have 
water, to ſend detachments out along the 
ſhore to favour and cover the veſſels that 
went to fetch ſome, half a league from the 
place. What appeared ſingular was, that 
we had orders every day from Pondicherry 
to have patience, and not be the firſt to 
begin hoſtilities. This ination on our 
part made the Moors ſay, that we durſt 
not fire upon them whilſt they had the 
Nabob's ſon at their head, who was ſove- 


reign of the coaſt, to whom, if we refuſed 


entrance into the town, he was in a con- 
dition to ſcale it, without our daring to 
fire on his troops; ſo that, they made their 
preparations ſafely and quietly. 

The Naynard, or Grand Prevot of the 
Aſiatic troops belonging to the Engliſh 
had joined with them, who had been their 
ſpy, and whom we had oftentimes ne- 
glected to arreſt in Madraſs, for want of 
courage. He had got together all the pa- 
liageras, Cipayes, and pions that had de- 
ſerted from the Engliſh, and joined the 


Moors army. It is even pretended, that 


they were all inliſted by the Engliſh, in 
order to inſtruct the Moors by what means 
they might make themſelves maſters of the 
place. It is certain, that this Naynard, 
by the intelligence which he had learned, 
cauſed ns a great deal of uneaſineſs. Upon 
the preſumption which the Moors had 
conceived, that we maſt not attack them, 
they walked very boldly on the outſide of 
the place, within a muſquet-ſhot of our 
baſtions, and even inſulted our advanced 
gaards, who firing tome ſhot, wounded a 


1oldier and two cipayes. This beginning 


middle of a bridge that ſeparated them 
from us, and haughtily told him, they 


(ed ; that the country belonged to them, 
and that if he would advance with his de- 


would fire upon him. The officer, who 
had orders not to fire but in caſe of being 
purſued, returned to the town, to inform 
us of their haughty anſwer. | 
On the morning of the 31ſt, they acted 
in conſequence of their arrogance ; for 
they came to cut that bar of mud or neck 
of ſand, which divides the freſh water 
from the ſea; upon which we ſent a ſer- 


their going on. with that work. Thoſe 
who were about making this drain in the 
ſand, fled at the fight of our men; but, 
as ſoon as they retired, they began their 
Work anew. They were ſupported by 
the Mooriſh cavalry ; at length they finiſh- 
ed their work, and at two in the after- 
noon, we found that the water in the 
town ditch had fallen about half, and that 
they ſtill continued to the fouth, to cut 
the ſand bank that ſtopt the waters which 
had riſen in rainy weather, and which 
made the approaches to the town difficult. 

M. Barthelemy, to whom it had been 
recommended from Pondicherry, not to 
begin hoſtilities, however, gave orders to 
fire ſome cannon charged only with pow- 
der upon the Mooriſh workmen, who were 


| buſy to the ſoath of the town, in order 


to let the waters run; and, that if they 
perſiſted, to fire ball. This the officer 
who had orders executed, and by this 
means they very ſoon put the workmen 
to flight, and the horſe that ſupported 


them. 
| The 


— 


were free to encamp wherever they plea- - 


tachment to the middle of the bridge, they 
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The firing of theſe ſharp ſhot from their 
cannon was, however, the cauſe of an 
open war with the Moors; for, as ſoon 
as the officers who commanded the other 
baſtions to the weſt ſide, heard the two 
firſt balls whiſtle by them, they took, or 
were willing to take, this firing of ball as 
a ſignal to fire upon them, and at the ſame 
time, they fired from all the batteries, 
both in the white and black towns, where 
all the cannon were pointed upon the Go- 
vernor's garden. In leſs than a quarter 
of an hour there was not a man to be ſeen, 
and all the Moors retired with precipita- 
tion, and encamped the third part of a 
league farther in the country, very much 
ſurpriſed to have ſeen the black town fire 
upon them; for they had been aſſured 
that they had no cannon, and the ſole in- 
tention they had in letting the waters run 
out, was to ſcale the walls. 

The 1ſt of November, all the officers in 
a body made a repreſentation in writing 
to M. Barthelemy, that it was proper to 
| make a fally upon the Moors, in order to 
drive them from our neighbourhood, to 
get proviſions and water readily ; and 
that the ſoldiers, who began to be in want 
of both, murmured very much upon their 
poſts, and that they had much to do to 
reſtrain them; all they deſired was to fight. 

M. Barthelemy, who was ſenſible of the 
neceſlity of the officers demand, ordered 
M. de la Tour, to make a ſally next day, 
with a detachment of 400 men. Accord- 
ingly, on the 2d of November, M. de la 
Tour came out with his detachment and 
two field-pieces, and took a circuit round 
the north part of the town, in order to 
drive the Moors from thence ; but finding 
only a few deſerters there, he marched 
. to the north-weſt, where, at the third 
part of a league diſtant from the town, he 


met with their camp and all their tents. 


He divided his detachment into two bodies, 
and gave orders with a great deal of 
| bravery and judgment. The Mooriſh ca- 
valry mounted their horſes, and, after 
having joined in ſquadrons, they intended 
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to Rand firm; and wanting to ſurround 
M. de la 'Tour, he let them draw near to 
him, when he {ſuddenly made his troops 
open, and cauſed his two pieces of cannon 
to play, which M. Danſy, an officer of 
the artillery, ſerved ſo briſkly, that the 
Moors gave way very faſt, and betook 
themſelves to flight. M. de la Tour burat 
all their tents ; he found in thoſe of the 
Nabob's grand genſidar, letters from the 
Engliſh in the Perſian language, that af- 
terwards contributed to prove their in- 
telligence againſt us. 

M. de la Tour, after having put all the 
Moors to flight, with the loſs on their 
ſide of a great many ſlain and wounded, 
returned in good order to the town, with 
a great number of horſes,” cattle, and ca- 
mels, which he had taken from the Moors. 
The ſoldiers pillaged their camp; M. de 
la Tour likewiſe took two of their ſtan- 
dards, and two bad pieces of cannon, 
which he nailed up and threw into a well, 
not being worth the pains of carrying into 
the town. | 

The whole number of Moors were about 
10,000, both horſe and foot and their at- 
tendants ; but they were not all joined in 
the place where M. de la Tour attacked 
them ; for theſe people encamp in a ſtrag- 
gling manner. This is certain, that if M. 
de Ia Tour had marched at break of day, 
as he wanted to do, directly to their camp, 
he would have found them all aſleep, and 
made a terrible ſlaughter among them. 
But when the detachment went out of 
the town, they did not know where they 
were, for want of proper care in retaining 
good ſpies and paying them well. 

After M. de la Tour's detachment had 
returned again to the place, they ſent many 
out to go and look for proviſions, and pa- 
trol round the town; which pleaſed the 
ſoldiers very much, who ſaw themſelves 
on a ſudden in the midſt of plenty; for, 
by the flight of the Moors, they took a great 
many cattle. The advantage which we 
had gained over them, gave us the liberty 
of going out of the town, The Engliſh 


3 ſeemed 
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ſeemed to be very ſorry, and were aſto- 
niſhed to ſce that with ſuch a ſmall hand- 
ful of men, we had put to flight ſo great 
2 number of people united together. 

'The Moors encamped to the weſt of 
the town, about half a leagne in the 
country, where they kept a better look 
out than ordinary, ſuppoſing that we ſhould 
come to attack them a ſecond time; hav- 
ing had advice, that there was on the road 
from Pondicherry, a ftrong detachment 
of French coming againſt them to our re- 
lief, they quitted the parts about Madraſs, 
and encamped at St. Thomas's, upon the 
bank of the river, in order to diſpute the 
paſſage with this detachment, and they 
even mounted their cannon there. 

We had likewiſe advice, at the ſame 
time, that it was M. Paradis, who was 


coming from Pondicherry, and who com- 


manded a detachment of 400 men; and 


he even wrote to us, that without fail he 
would on the 4th of Nov. at break of day, 


be at the paſſage of the river of St. Thomas. 
M. Barthelemy again ordered M. de la 
Tour to go to St. Thomas's with another 


party of 400 men, in order to ſupport and 
facilitate the paſſage of the troops from 
Pondicherry, and being joined in a body 
to fall upon the Moors. The ſcheme was 
well laid, but badly executed for want of 
activity, and by marching the detachment 
from Madraſs too late, which did not ar- 


rive at St. Thomas's till after the action; 


for M. Paradis having got at break of day 
to the paſſage of the river, as he had pro- 


miſed, ſaw the Moors drawn up in order 
of battle, to diſpute the paſſage with him. 


As he depended upon the party from Ma- 


draſs which they had promiſed him, he 
advanced towards the Moors, who, after 
firing upon us with their bad cannon, be- 
gan to be in diſorder, upon the firſt diſ- 
charge of our {mall arms; which M. Para- 
dis perceiving, he ordered his troops to 
fall upon them ſword in hand. The Moors 


but little acquainted with fighting ſo near, 


betook themſelves to flight. There were 


a great many killed, and even ſome per- | 


| 
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ſons of diſtinction; there were alſo a great 
many wounded who eſcaped. The Na- 
bob's ſon commanded this army, who was 
one of the firſt that fled with his elephant 
and grand ſtandard. 

After the flight of the Moors, M. Para- 
dis's detachment entered victorious into 
St. Thomas's. After he had gone through 
the town, he met with M. de la Tour 
with his party from Madraſs, who had 
done nothing; and who, had they come 
two hours ſooner, would have put the 
Moors between two fires, and cnt off their 
retreat by land, on account of the ſitua- 
tion of the ground, which is ſecured with 
rivers in this place. But, in the Indies, 
the French do not mind this, and neglect- 
ing geography, they fight as they can, and 
oftentimes at a venture. 


M. Paradis left M. de la Tour in St. 


Thomas's, and returned to Madraſs in 
triumph, well pleaſed with himſelf, and 
not leſs for having conquered alone. He 
carried off with his detachment a great 


number of camels, cattle, and horſes, which 


he had taken from the Moors after he had 
put them to flight. This ſecond action ſur- 
priſed the Engliſh of Madraſs ſtill more. 
M. de la Tour undertook while he ſtayed 
at St. Thomas's, to burn all the carriages 
of the Mooriſn cannon, and nail up all the 
pieces he found there, which they had 
carried from Arcote. He had done well 
if he had ordered his detachment not to 
ſtraggle too far, but he was not maſter 
of his ſoldiers; for they entirely pillaged 
the town of St. Thomas, broke open all 
the houſes, and beſides ſlew a great many 
Moors, who had fled thither for refuge ; 
and, in ſhort, made a terrible ſlaughter, 
of which the Portugueſe, Armenians, and 
others of that place, made good advantage; 
for, after the retreat of our troops, every 
one appropriated to himſelf whatever he 
found abandoned. | 
M. de la Tour, having perceived this 
diſorder too late, aſſembled his men, and 
returned with them to Madraſs; carrying 
with him a great many more horſes and 
5h cattle, 
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cattle, taken from the Moors; which 


cauſed great joy in that town, where pro- 


viſions were but {carce. | 
M. Barthelemy remained governor of 
Madraſs. This gentleman not liking the 
orders he received from the council of 
Pondicherry, obtained leave to reſign his 
commiſſion, and M. Paradis was made go- 
vernor in his room. As ſoon as this was 
known at Pondicherry, they directly diſ- 
patched to him the authentic act of their 
council, &c. by which they had entirely 


diſannulled the capitulation that the Eng- 


liſh had concluded with M. de la Bour- 
donnais, and at the ſame time deſired him 
to ſignify this to Mr. Morle, the Engliſh 
governor, and his whole council, to pub- 
liſh it in Madraſs, and have it read at the 
head of his men under arms; and laſt of 
all to declare formally that Madraſs and 
all its dependencies for the future belong- 


ed to the King of France, and the French 


Eaſt-India Company. All which was. ac- 
cordingly done on the 1oth of November, 
1746. 5 
The Engliſh, who, ſince the arrival of 
M. Paradis, foreſaw that ſome fatal blow 
was intended, had only two days given 
them to quit Madraſs and pitch on the place 
of their retreat; a term which was pro- 
longed on account of the badneſs of the 
ſeaſon. From this epocha we may date the 
complaints of ſome, the deſpair and fury 
of others, the deep melancholy that ſeized 
the principal perſons in Madraſs, and the 
deſertion of the moſt enterprizing among 
them. They carried with them in the 
night-time their wives in diſguiſe, that 
were bold enough to follow their huſ- 
bands in ſuch a raſh reſolution, leaving 
to the French officers quartered in their 
houſes all their effects; but M. de Brain, 


who was nominated commiſſary, and the 
worthy nephew of M. Paradis, very ſoon 
diſcovered the houſes that were abandon- 


ed, and took care to put their mark upon 
them. 

The officers of the Engliſh garriſon 
lkewiſe deſerted in the night-time with a 
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great number of perſons, and threw them- 
ſelves into Fort St. David, alledging that 
they were free to ſerve againſt the French, 
ſince, contrary to the faith of treaties, 
and without any juſt reaſon they had diſ- 
annulled a treaty of ranſom that was au- 
thentically and formally concluded in the 
name of two illuſtrious kings by perſons 
veſted with authority, ſolely that they 
might pay a proper deference to every act 
paſſed in the ſacred name of their reſpective 
maſters. | 

Such were the declarations of the offi- 
cers that deſerted from Madraſs, who at 
the ſame time openly declared, that they 
were freed from the obligation they had 
ſigned to M. de la Bourdonnais as priſoners 
of war till they were exchanged ; for, 
ſince they were again made priſoners at 
Madraſs, and the treaties were no longer 
in force, as they eſcaped by ſtratagem, 
they were free from all engagements. 

The better to ſhew that all M. de la 
Bourdonnais had done in this town was 
abſolutely null and void, M. Paradis for- 
mally arreſted thoſe who refuſed to aban- 
don the place, and alſo ſuch as quitted 
Madraſs with the paſſports M. de la Bour- 
donnais had given them ; and, vpon their 
being brought back before him, he aſked 
them with an air of ridicule, Why they 
went ont with falſe paſſports ? Here, fays 
he, is one I will give you in the proper 
form, by means of which you may go 
freely about your buſineſs. 

It would be endleſs to mention parti- 
cularly all the inſults they committed 
againſt the poor inhabitants, by making 
cach individual bring his plate to the Go- 
vernor, and impriſoning ſuch as were de- 
tected in ſaving any. There was a pro- 
hibition publiſhed by beat of drum, under 
the pain of corporal puniſhment, for all 
Frenchmen, of what rank ſoever, upon 
their conviction of aiding or aſſiſting any 
Engliſhman to ſave the leaſt article of their 
effects. This expreſſion “ corporal pu- 
niſhment” was far from pleaſing the French 


officers. | 
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At length the poor inhabitants, who 
had ſo much extolled the civilities of the 
French, and who declared that they had 
not loſt any thing in the taking of their 
town, had reaſon to be of a very different 
opinion ſince this revolution. Complaints 
were frequently made to M. Paradis, who 
anſwered them coldly, that he thought 
they were very happy, and that the French 
were more rigorouſly treated by the Eng- 
liſh when they took Louiſburg. This the 
Engliſh would hardly believe; but, if it 


be true, the French have made them ample 


return at Madraſs, for every body robbed 
with impunity, as ſoon as the capitulation 
was declared null and void, for want of 
keeping proper diſcipline ; there being 
only M. Paradis, maſter and governor in 
Madraſs, and M. Brain, his nephew, his 
ſpy, his commiſſary, his aſlociate in his 
robberies, and at laſt his enemy, on account 
of the partition of certain effects, the re- 
ceipt of which was but little known. 

Mr. Morſe the Governor, and his coun- 
cil, made formal proteſts againſt ſuch pro- 
ceedings, which they ſignified to M. Pa- 
radis, in the name of the King of Eng- 
land, againſt the infraction of the treaty 
of ranſom made in his name, which they 
had taken care to ſend to England by all 
poſſible ways of conveyance, but eſpecially 
by the hands of Mr. Monſon, the ſecond 
perſon in the Engliſh council, who took 
his paſſage to Europe in a Daniſh veſſel 
that failed from 'Trinquebar. 

Mr. Morſe and his council always refuſed 
to give up the keys of their own particu- 
lar ſtorehouſes; but M. Paradis cauſed 
the doors to be broke open, whereupon 
theſe gentlemen entered new proteſts, in 
which they always made uſe of the follow- 


ing expreſſion, © a certain perſon called 


M. Paradis, who ſtiles himſelf Governor 
of Madraſs.” In ſhort, nothing was done 
in the town but by the authority of the 
King on the one ſide, and proteſts on the 
other ; and this laſted till all the Engliſh 
were entirely driven out of the place. 
M. Paradis made inſtances to M. Barthe- 
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lemy to ſign the act of diſannulling the 


treaty of ranſom, but he refuſed it as a' 
very unjuſt proceeding, adding, that he 
quitted the government becauſe he would 
not be concerned in ſuch monſtrous actions. 

On the 16th of November, 1746, in 
the morning there appeared a ſhip in light, 
which ſeemed as if ſhe intended to come 
to an anchor before Madraſs. At that 
time the French were buly in loading the 
Princeſs Mary with goods, in order to be 
ſent to Pondicherry, She let go her an- 
chor at ſome diſtance from the town, on 
account of the bad weather, in 12 fathom 
water. M. Paradis acted very ignorantly 
on this occaſion. He let the ſhip approach 
Madraſs without giving any orders, ſuffer- 


ing the greateſt part of the chelingues to 


go from the harbour with their lading of 
bales on board the Princeſs Mary, as he 
had ordered the evening before. 

M. Desjardins and Villebague, though 


diſmiſſed from their employments, being 


apprehenſive that the Princeſs Mary might 
be taken, as they had diſcovered by their 
glaſſes, that it was an Engliſh ſhip, went 


to acquaint M. Paradis with it, and repre- 


ſented to him the danger the Princeſs 
Mary was in, being loaded, quite unrigged, 
and but a few hands on board ; they told 
him it would be a ſhame for the French 
nation, if an enemy's ſhip ſhould either 
carry off or burn the Prineeſs Mary in the 
road, and in ſight of all Madraſs. 

He liſtened to them but coldly, and aſk- 
ed them in ſome confuſion, What he muſt 
do? Send, ſaid they, early in the morn- 
ing, ſome chelingues to bring the ſhip 
under the cannon of the town ; which is 
more proper to be done, than ſending 
goods unſeaſonably on board, which muſt 
be landed again. | oy 

At laſt, when the Engliſh ſhip was not 
very far off, he detached an officer with 
60 men, to defend the Princeſs Mary. 
In order to embark this detachment, they 
were obliged to unload the laſt chelingues 
that remained aſhore, which M. de Brain, 
his worthy nephew, the intendant of the 


marine, 
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marine, had very wiſely cauſed to be load- 
ed with bales of goods, as if it had been 
a time of peace. 

The officer that commanded the party 
was no ſooner got on board the Princeſs 
Mary, than he took the command of the 


veſſel upon himſelf, which the captain 


was fool enough to ſuffer. Thus the ſol- 
diers ſoon overpowering the ſailors, with 
a great deal of confuſion cut from the 
bow two fine European cables, quite new, 
that had no buoys to them, hoiſting ſome 
old ſails, in a very awkward manner, upon 
their ſtumps of maſts, and ſtill in great 


confuſion and diſorder, approached a little 
' nearer the land, falling to the ſouthward 


more than to the ſhore. At length, when 
they ſaw they were juſt oppolite to the 
laſt baſtion to the ſouth, they let go their 
beſt anchor, which was the only one they 
had now left. All this time the Engliſh 
colours were hoiſted, both in the town, 
and on board of the Princeſs Mary. 

The Engliſh ſhip {till diſtruſted nothing, 
but came to an anchor before the place, 
within a cannon ſhot of the Princeſs Mary, 
and ſaluted the town with ſeven guns, one 
after another. By the advice of M. Deſ- 
jardins and Villebagne, there was diſ- 
patched to her a catimaron, the maſter of 
which they took care to caution, as to the 
She carried 
a note in Engliſh, to aſk, as uſual, the 
news of the ſhip juſt arrived. This ſtra- 
tagem was very well begun, but very mi- 


ſerably executed, through want of reſo- 


lution in M. Paradis. 

However, . he ſent for M. Desjardins 
and Villebague, to conſult them, whether 
he might, according to the rules, return 
the ſalute of this ſhip of the enemy, un- 
der Engliſh colours. They told him their 


opinion, and propoſed two ſchemes to him, 


neither of which he followed. The firſt 
was, that Mr. Barnet and Mr. Peyton had 
often hoiſted French colours when they 
fired, as if they had been their own, and 
told the French officers, who were their 
pritoners, that all the ſtratagems of war 
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were allowable to deceive an enemy. The 
ſecond propoſal they made him was, to 
ſend a chelingue on board this ſhip, can- 
tioning at the ſame time the maſter from 
Pondicherry to ſay nothing; and that a 
letter in Engliſh might be ſent to the cap- 
tain, to deſire him to come aſhore with 
his packets, telling him, that if the ſalute 
was not returned, it was only owing to 


the town's being then in conference about 


a peace with the Moors, and that policy 
would not admit of firing any guns at that 
time from the town. It is certain, that 
if this laſt ſtratageni had been followed, it 
would have ſucceeded; and after having 
been informed of the force of that ſhip, and 
detaining the captain aſhore, it would 
have been very eaſy to have taken her, the 
captain being entirely ignorant of the tak- 
ing of Madraſs. 

But M. Paradis, who, from the morn- 
ing, had taken no reſolution, appeared all 
at once to loſe courage: he hearkened to, 
and followed the advice of ſome young 
giddy-headed people, without any experi- 
ence, who diſconcerted him, by repre 
ſenting that the Engliſh ſhip might eaſily 
carry off the Princeſs Mary, and aſſured 
him that ſhe was within reach of the can- - 
non of the place. The apprehenſion M. 
Paradis was in, leſt the Engliſh ſhip ſhould 
make ſome attempt upon the Princeſs Ma- 
ry, which his irreſolution had not ſuffered 
him to ſecure ſufficiently, made him, con- 
trary to all reaſon and experience, take 
the precipitate reſolution to change the 
colours in the town. 'The French colours 
were no ſooner hoiſted, than all the baſ- 
tions towards the ſea fired their guns, at 
the ſame time that the catimaron landed 
with his anſwer from the Engliſh ſhip. 
The Princeſs Mary likewiſe changed 
her colours, and in like manner fired upon 
her: but all this mighty farce came to no- 
thing. The Engliſh ſhip, perceiving the 
balls ſtrike balf way between her and the 
land, weighed her anchor quietly ; and as 
ſhe was getting under ſail, fired in defiance, 
three ſharp ſhot at the Princeſs Mary, and 
| got 
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got ſafe to Fort St. David, from whenne 


the was ſent to Negapatam to unload her 
ſilver. 

Thus the French failed of taking an 
Engliſh Eaſt-India ſhip, which almoſt put 
herſelf in their hands, and which coming 
to an anchor in the road of Madraſs, was 
ſaluted by the town with upwards of 200 
ſharp ſhot, by order of M. Paradis, and 
contrary to the advice of all the officers of 
artillery, who told him the ſhip was far 
beyond the rcach of their cannon ; yet he 
ſtill continued firing. "I he whole very 
much diverted the Engliſh in Madraſs, 
who were all on their terraſſes, and very 
glad to ſee one of their ſhips get off quietly, 
when the French, if they had done their 
parts, might have taken her by ſtratagem. 
But the Engineer-governor knew no bet- 
ter, and he ſhewed upon this occaſion, 
that the knowledge of the marine was no 
part of his talent, no more than computing 
the range of a cannon ball. He had bet- 
ter have referred himſelf to thoſe conver- 
fant in theſe affairs: bat as ſoon as a man 
is nominated a governor, he immediately 
knows every thing. It was in this manner 
the Engliſh and Dutch laughed at the 
French, | 

The catimaron having returned, left 
the Engliſh ſhip before the French colours 
were hoiſted. The captain, ignorant of 
the fate of Madraſs, returned an anſwer 
to the note that had been ſent him, and 
withal acquainted them, that the ſhip's 
name was the Briton, that he came from 
London, and was bound to Bengal; but 
that he had a good deal of money to remit 
at Madrais, and eſpecially ſome ſecret 
packets, and that he waited impatiently 
tor the firſt opportunity that Mr. Morle, 


the Governor, would give him to come 


alhore and deliver him his letters. He 
likewiſe told him that his rigging was very 


much out of order, and that he had a good 


many of his men ſick on board, and but 
very little proviſions left. 

[t was alledged in full council at Ma- 
drafs, that it would have been an eaſy 
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matter to have ſurpriſed and taken this 
ſhip with ſome armed chelingues, had 
meaſures been taken accordingly early in 
the morning. And all the world was of 
the ſame opinion with M. Villebague, 
that had he remained Captain of the Prin- 
ceſs Mary, as M. de la Bourdonnais had 
left him, this ſhip would, on the 16th of 
November, have been maſted, well rig- 
ged, and well armed, and in a condition 
to have embarked 5o men for a reinforce- 
ment; and ſailing under Engliſh colours, 


have come back to the road, boarded, and 


in a little time taken this ſhip of the ene- 
my, whoſe rigging was diſabled, the 
hands on board ſick, and which was not 
even in a condition to have reliſted two 
armed boats. 

As the annulling the capitulation of 
Madraſs was the work of M. Paradis, and 
as he had promiſcd M. Dupleix, that he 
ſhould find in this town merchandizes and 
ſums of moncy, over and above the price 
of the ranſom which M. de la Bourdonnais 
agreed for with the Engliſh, he fell to his 


original trade of land-mcaſurer and over- 


{cer, ſetting men with pick-axes to work, 
as ſoon as word was brought him that 
they ſuſpected money was concealed any 
where. His labours not at all ſucceeding, 
he next fell to taking inventories of the 
warehouſes of private perſons ; but ſeeing 


that he could not diſcover what he had 


promiſed, he wrote to Pondicherry, that 
he was not at all ſurpriſed at not tinding 
in Madraſs the riches he expected, ſince 
the former governors had, without any 
orders, and through their negligence, 
given leave for carrying out of the town 
what any perſon deſired. 

On the 18th of November, he ſent the 
Princeſs Mary to Pondicherry, on board 
of which were put thirty bales of goods 
of a {ort for the Company's account, and 
a good many boxes, broke up by private 
perſons, through the little care that was 
taken in ſhipping them, and the little order 
that was obterved on board the veſſel, 
where the captain, who was only a pig 
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had not experience nor authority enough || gone for the intereſt of the French Com- 


to reſtrain a parcel of European hands, 
whom M. Paradis had forced on board ; 
for nobody would run the rift in Novem- 
ber along the coaſt, in a veſſel that was 
diſmaſted, very ill commanded, and leaky. 

After diſpatching this veſſel, he had 
thoughts of ſending away the detachment 


by land, which M. Barthelemy had got 


ready to come to Pondicherry, with thoſe 
who had been diſmiſſed and recalled thi- 
ther, and which M. Paradis had detained 
to ſerve his own ends ; which now he be- 
gan to diſcover, by ſignifying to Mr. and 
Madam Morſe to make ready to go to 
Pondicherry, together with Mr. Monſon. 


Mr. and Madam Barneval, were allo ap- 


pointed to make two in this journey, ac- 
cording to the letters of M. Dupleix, who 
ſent to M. Paradis a liſt of all thoſe he 
would have with him at Pondicherry, and 
whoſe ſtay at Madraſs he was apprehen- 
ſive of. This liſt chiefly conſiſted of the 


officers of the iſles M. de la Bourdonnais 


had left, whom M. Dupleix taxed as mu- 
tineers. In ſhort, M. Paradis expelled 
Madraſs all thoſe who were not agreeable 
to him, retaining ſuch only as approved 
of his deſigns and ſecret ſchemes. 

The command of the detachment deſ- 
tined to convoy the Englith Governor, 
his lady, and other perſons of note from 
Madraſs to Pondicherry, was given to M. 
Bury and M. de la Tour, who deſired to 
be recalled, not being willing to ſerve un- 
der M. Paradis. M. Bury was ſecretly 
ordered to inſpect the conduct of Mr. 
Morſe and all the Engliſh, for whole ſafe 
convoy there was a ſtrong party appoint- 
ed, rather to ſecure them from eſcaping 
upon the road, than to do them any ho- 


nour, or to defend them from the Moors, 


who were now retired, and only ſerved 
as a pretence for {ending a ſtrong eſcorte. 
M. Desjardins and Villebague, who had 


obtained leave from Pondicherry, took the 


opportunity of the detachment to return 
to that place, in order to caſe themſelves 


of the trouble and fatigue they had under- 


1 


| palm in their hats, marching, as it were, 


pany, and at M. de Ja Bourdonnais's ſoli- 
citation. A noble recompence for two 
ſuch perſons ! 

At length, on the 27th of November, 
M. Paradis gave orders for the detach- 
ment, conſiſting of 400 men, to march for 
Pondicherry, with all the Engliſh and 
French who were deſtined for this journey. 
They were four days on the road. Every 
night M. de Bury ordered a guard, which 
he pretended was to do honour to the 
Engliſh Governor. One evening this 
gentleman, finding himſelf out of order, 
walked out for the benefit of the air, but 
found that his guard followed him, as if 
they attended a criminal ; upon which he 
returned to his palanquin, and appeared 
greatly incenſed at ſuch baſe uſage. 

M. de Bury might, without theſe pre- 


cautions, have been always ſure of ſuch a 


priſoner of war; but no ſuch delicacy muſt 
be expected from this old major, who knew 
no better. 'This mortification was not, 
however, the greateſt the Governor re- 
ceived, though he had given his parole of 
honour to deliver himſelf at Pondicherry, 
and his family being with him, were a 
kind of ſecurity for his perſon ; for at their 
arrival in the wood of Calapette, four 
leagues from Pondicherry, the officers of 
that place were drawn up at the head of 
300 men, under pretence of doing honour 
to the Engliſh Governor, although it was 
caly to ſee they were preparing a trium- 
phal entry for him into Pondicherry. 

This was indeed the real intention; 
for orders were given at Tirvangadon, 
two leagues from Pondicherry, for the de- 
tachment to halt, in order to refreſh them- 
ſelves. From whence they were ordered 
to march at three in the afternnoon, the 
very hotteſt time of the day, in order to 
reach the capital before evening. The 
troops from Pondicherry took the prece- 
dence of thoſe from the iſles ; which laſt, 
being diſguſted at this treatment, diſtin- 
guiſhed themſelves by branches of green 
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in triumph. This ceremony, which pro- | Madam Dupleix, attended by ſeveral la- 


bably owed its riſe merely to the humour 
of the troops that came from Madraſs, 
ſeemed to be a farther mortification to the 
Engliſh. £ 

Another halt was ordered to be made 
at a place about a cannon ſhot from the 


town, and all the Engliſh palanquins to be | 


taken down in the middle of the road, 
which was quite clouded with duſt. It is 
probable that the French Governor had 
come out of Pondicherry, in order to in- 
ſpect the Engliſh Governor and his retinue. 
After they had made theſe priſoners of 
war wait almoſt an hour in the middle of 
the road, word was brought that M. Du- 
pleix was arrived. He appeared laſt in 
the train, being preceded by all his guards 
on horſeback, in new equipages, before 
whom marched the grand prevot, with 
all his men armed, who had received or- 
ders to bring with them their colours, 


_ elephants, &c. 


M. Dupleix was attended by three ſe- 
nators of Pondicherry: and when he ar- 
rived at the place where the Engliſh were, 
he was more ſolicitous of ſhewing his 
grandeur and pride, than ever Alexander 
the Great was when he received into his 
tent the diſconſolate family of the unhap- 
py Darius. There was, however, one 
capital circumſtance wanting to complete 
this heroic compariſon, M. Dupleix not 
being the conqueror of this deſolate fami- 
Iy which he received with ſo much pomp 
and ceremony. 

M. Dupleix ſhewed all imaginable po- 
liteneſs to Mr. Morſe and his lady, and 
to all the Engliſh in his retinue, which 
very probably they would gladly have diſ- 
penſed with. They marched on to the 
town at the head of this little army, and 
as they entered at the Madraſs-port, the 
baſtions faluted them with 21 pieces of 
cannon. Mr. Morſe, his family, and all 
His train, were conducted to M. Dupleix's 
houſe. It was here his French grandeur 


was more conſpicuous than elſewhere : 


the Engliſh Governeſs was received by 
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dies, all richly dreſſed. She, in particu- 
lar, had not forgot to add to her natural 
accompliſhmtnts all the diamonds and 
gems ſhe thought neceſſary to raiſe the 
luſtre of a reception, which to her was as 
flattering, as humbling and melancholy 
to the ſtranger, who like a queen beheld 
this oſtentatious ceremony with ſcorn. 

It was thought at Pondicherry, that 
this detachment from Madraſs, was po- 
ſeſſed of all the riches of that town, and 
in conſequence of this notion a ſtrong 
guard was placed at the gate, in order to 
ſtop all effects in general, whether belong- 
ing to the Engliſh or French. The bag- 
gage of M. Barthelemy, late Governor of 
Madraſs, was not exempted from a very 
ſtrict ſearch, which was done by two com- 
miſſaries appointed for this worthy pur- 
poſe. He was extremely mortified at ſuch 
proceedings, and the little regard they 
ſhewed for him on this occaſion, putting 
him in the ſame claſs with the reſt. The 
officers and others were treated in the 
ſame manner, not excepting M. Desjardins 
and M. Villebague, who, as commiſſa- 
ries of Madraſs, had their effects more 
ſtrictly examined, though they had a bet- 
ter title to be exempted than any of the 
reſt. | 

Theſe ſtrict inquiries and injurious pre- 
cautions, uſed towards perſons of credit, . 
did no honour to M. Dupleix. M. Bar- 
ville paid dear for this ceremony; for be- 
ing ſuſpected of aiding the Engliſh to ſave 
their effects, and of being too great a friend 
to Mr. Morſe and his lady, he was arreſt- 
ed and carried to the fortreſs, and his ſer- 
vant ſent to priſon by order of M. Dupleix: 
ſo that his effects remained at the gate of 
the town, without any perſon belonging 
to him to look after them. He had un- 
luckily charged himſelf with a gilt box, 
between 4000 and 5000 rupees value, be- 
longing to an Armenian, for which he 
had granted his receipt. This merchant 
had intreated him to carry the box for 
him till this nation, who were ſtrangers 
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to the Engliſh, had leave givc> them to 
tranſport their effects to Pondicherry, 
upon condition of {ſettling there. A thing 
they never will do, for theygove freedom 
of trade. M. Barville, being priſoner in 


the fortreſs, wrote about his effects, and 


mentioned particularly the box, but it was 

not to be found. No legal inquiry was 
made, nor was the guard queſtioned that 
had the care of the effects, or ſtopped on 
ſuſpicion. 
young man might have left it at Madraſs 
on his own account, or ſecreted it by the 
way. Upon theſe injurious reports, which 
Barville did not appear by his conduct to 
have deſerved, the Armenian ſent an at- 
torney to arreſt him, founded upon his 
own receipt. M. Barville proteſted againſt 
this proceeding, and ſhewed that he cauld 
be anſwerable for nothing, as he was de- 
prived of his liberty. He alſo proved to 
the Armenian, that the box was ſeen 
among the effects ſtopped at the gate of 
the town. 

This box was not the only valuable 
thing loſt in the midſt of this confuſion. 
Such as had not proper perſons to look 
after their effects till the ſearch was fi- 
niſhed, complained to no purpoſe of their 
loſſes; for they were never regarded. 

Several of the Engliſh, upon their ar- 
rival, deſired leave of M. Dupleix to with- 
draw to Goudelour, which he granted 
them, though they had been long enough 
in Pondicherry to be appriſed of the pre- 
parations that were making for the ſiege 
of Fort St. David, as had been before 
relolved on. 

Madraſs was at this time quiet; and 
M. Paradis, the Governor, being wanted 
in another ſtation, it was neceſſary to ſend 
a governor in his room. M. Deſpremeſ- 


A report was ſpread, that this 


nil was pitched upon, he being à proper 
perſon for their purpoſe, notwithſtanding 
he had formerly told M. Barthelemy, that 
the government af a place in time of war 
was a matter of too great importance for 
merchants like them. However, he ac- 
cepted of the command at Madraſs, upon 
Nuns. XXX!II. | 
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the ſolicitation of his father-in-law, M. 
Dupleix. 

No ſooner was M. Deſpremeſnil arrived, 
than M. Paradis gave up the government 
of the place to him, and immediately ſet 
out for Pondicherry, at the head of a de- 
tachment of 300 men, which he took with _ 
him from Madraſs, in order to join the 
little army deftined for the abovemention- 
ed ſiege of Fort St. David. 

The Engliſh, attentive to the proceed- 
ings of the French, knowing that there 
was a neceſſity for ſending ſome troops 
from Madrafs to Pondicherry, gave notice 
of this to Mafon Kam, the Nabob's ſon, 
the very day the French had beat him, 
and who ſwore he would rather turn Fa- 
quir, than not be revenged of the French. 

The Mooriſh General being appriſcd 
that M. Paradis was on his way from Ma- 
draſs to Pondicherry, ſent part of his troops 
to intercept his march. Accordingly he 
was met by the Mooriſh cavalry three 
leagues to the ſouth of Sadraſs. The 
Moors attacked the detachment, while 
M. Paradis fought and retreated, ſtill ad- 
vancing towards Sadraſs. | 

In ſhort, they followed the French even 
in ſight of Sadraſs, continually increaſing 
in numbers, and coming from all quarters; 
M. Paradis, who was afraid that theſe very 
Moors, whom he had beat at St. Thomas, 
would now be revenged on him, pru- 
dently retreated at the head of his detach- 
ment, leaving the rear-guard, under the 
command of the brave M. Mainville, who 
was engaged with the Moors, and conti- 
nually ſending word to M. Paradis to halt, 
but to no purpoſe; for on the contrary, 
he cauſed his baggage to march before 
him, as he was very delirous of ſecuring 
about fifty boxes of effects, which he had 
carried ont of Madraſs on his own account. 
As ſoon as he reached the town of Sadraſs, 
he pitched his camp at the Dutch redoubt, 
which he entered with a number ſufficient 
to make himſelf maſter thereof, and be 
able to defend himſelf in cafe the Moors 


had purſued and attacked him in Sadraſs. 
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The Dutch were not willing to receive 


the French; and to ſecure themſelves from 
the reproaches, not only of their ſuperi- 
ors, but likewiſe the Moors, they cauſed 
themſelves to be forced by M. Paradis to 
conſent that the chief officers of his de- 
tachment ſhould be admitted into the lodge- 
ment, and that the troops ſhould encamp 
at their gate, and under the cannon ofthe 
place. 

M. de Mainville had great difficulty to 
extricate himſelf with the rear-guard from 
the Mooriſh army, which preſſed very 
hard on him {ſeveral times. At length, 
however, he got to Sadraſs, very much 
enraged againſt M. Paradis, who had aban- 
doned him, in order to fave the plunder 


he had got at Madraſs, rather than the 


troops of a detachment. He told him, 
the poſt of a commander ſhould always be 
next the enemy; and that he ought to 
have continued in the rear-guard, where 
the action was hotteſt, rather than file off 
at the head of the troops, as he had done. 

The French had ſome men wounded on 


this occaſion, and 14 taken priſoners by 


the Moors, who were drivers to the bag- 
gage, that had remained behind through 
their own fault; ſome of whom endea- 
vouring to defend themſelves, the Moors 
killed one of them, and carricd the reſt of 
them away prifoners. 

M. Paradis promiſed to obtain the free- 
dom of four Caftrees, who had diſtinguith- 
ed themſelves in this action againſt the 


Moors. They drew lots, and this promiſe 
was made goodat Pondicherry, where four || 


of the braveſt among them, according to 
the report of all the officers, obtained 
their liberty. Theſe Caffrees belonging 
to the iſles did wonders; for they could 


hardly be reſtrained, ſo enraged were they 


againſt the Moors. They like wiſe were 
of great ſervice in ſaving M. Paradis's bag- 
gage, upon which account he became 
their ſtrenuous advocate. 

M. Paradis ſent an account immediately 
to Pondicherry of this action, and the ſi- 
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intrenched under cover of the Dutch can- 
non. Upon which a new detachment was 
ſpeedily ſent to aſſiſt and extricate this Don 
Quixote hero. At length he got to Pon- 
dicherry with the two detachments, which 
he entered without any of the boxes and 
baggage he had carr ied from Madraſs be- 
ing ſearched, as had happened to the very 
furniture of M. Barthelemy, when he re- 
turned, like him, from the government of 
Madrals. This remarkable preference 
was ſhewn to all the effects which he car- 
ried with him, and eſcorted by the de- 
tachment, as well as all thoſe he Hed be- 
fore {ent by chelingues. 

Affairs being thus ſettled, they prepar- 
ed to attack Fort St. David, which ex pe- 
dition is inſerted here, as related by an 
officer of the artillery in the Fi 'ench ſer- 
vice. 

« We left Pondicherry, and marched 
the 18th of December, 1746, in order to 
beſiege Fort St. David, with ſeven field- 
pieces. We had orders to go and take 
poſſeſſion of the Engliſh Company's garden, 
which lies to the north-weſt of Fort St. 
David, within the reach of a 36 pounder, 
where there was a battery of {ix cannon. 
We were alſo ordered, in caſe the Moors 
oppoſed our deſign, to cut ourſelves a paſ- 
ſage through them; a thing eaſily ſaid. 
On the 19th, our troops joined at the poſt 
of Ariancoupan, where was the general 
rendezyous for the whole army, together 
with the baggage and proviſions that were 


to follow it. 


On the 1oth of March, our troops, con- 
fiſting of 1700 men, at break of day croſſ- 
ed a river about a quarter of a league 
from the garden, under the fire of ſome 
cannon, ſupported by between 400 and 500 
Moors, and defended by a little village. 
This poſt was carried on the firſt onſet. 
In puſhing on to the garden, we perceived 
on our right a body of about 3000 men, 
under ſome trees near the walls. We, 
however, diſlodged them by firing our 
cannon briſkly among them. Two hun- 


tuation of the troops, which were well | dred and fifty men, with five pieces of 


Cannon, 
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cannon, were ordered to go and make 
themſelves maſters of the houſe and gar- 
den. They had already poſſeſſed them- 
ſelves of the avenue or firſt court, when 
we perceived on our right a large body of 
Mooriſh cavalry coming out of a thick 
wood in order of battle, advancing ſlowly 
into a plain, with all their ſabres drawn, 
which glittered by the reflection of the 
ſun. : 

We put ourſelves in order of battle, 
and were in an inſtant drawn up in the 
little plain, in ſuch a manner that we 
were near at hand to aſſiſt our people, 
who endeavoured to make themſelves 
maſters of the battery in the garden. Our 
right was covered by the battery of four 
pieces of cannon, defended by 5o men, 
in a thicket before the village; our left 
ſupported by the firing from the garden, 
where our people lay with 5o men in am- 
buſh, about 5o paces from the left of 
the main body, and two pieces of cannon 
on our wings, thirty paces before the line 
of batrle, the ſun being at our backs. 

The firing began on both ſides at. five 
in the morning. We had between 5000 
and 6000 horſe to encounter with, beſides 
between 3ooo and 4000 Mooriſh infantry, 
and 5o Engliſh horſe, who encouraged this 
great body of people, who were but little 
innured to war, though on this occaſion 
they drew up very well. Our cannon 
broke their ſquadrons, and not being able 
to ſtand againſt a very briſk fire from our 
ſmall two pounders, that diſcharged be- 


tween 15 and 18 ſhot every minute, they 


were difperſed in little parties, which at- 
tacking us in front and rear, coſt us a great 
deal of ammunition, being obliged upon 
that account to be upon the defenſive; 
whereas we reckoned we ſhould have be- 
come maſters of the field, ſuppoſing there 
were only between 1200 and 1400 men, 
as our {pies had aſſured us at Pondicherry. 

Atter having ſtood firm till eight in the 
morning, and finding that if we poſſeſſed 
ourſelves of the garden, we could not keep 
any communication open with Pondicherry, 
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we made an inventory of our ammunition ; 
whereupon, finding only what might rea- 
ſonably ſerve to make a retreat for four 
leagues, we reſolved to retire. Accord- 
ingly orders were ſent to bring back the 
baggage, proviſions, and warlike ſtores, 
and the troops that were in the firſt court 
of the houſe in the garden, who had al- 
moſt made themſelves maſters of the ene- 
my's battery: but when theſe troops 
quitted thcir ſtation, in order to join the 
main body, the Moors, to the number 
of between 400 and Foo, entered this 
fore court, and ſabre in hand, made them- 
ſelves maſters of all our baggage, provi- 
ſions, and ſtores ; as alſo our camels, oxen, 
beaſts of carriage, tents, and in general, 
every thing that a vaſt number of coulis 
had brought hither, and who alone guard- 
ed this equipage ; but were ſoon put to 
flight at the ſight of the Moors. So that 
there was none of our baggage ſaved, but 
ſuch as was not yet arrived in the garden, 
and which was immediately ſent back to 
Pondicherry. | 

The courage of our troops began to 
fail, who inſiſted upon retreating, as ſoon 
as they had heen informed that there was 
but little ammunition left. "They had 
notice of this through the imprudence of 
an officer of dragoons, who publiſhed it 
alond at the head of the troop. 

Our commander, NI. Bury, judging the 
party too ſtrong to be able to receive them 
with advantage, wiſely ordered a retreat. 
The main body retired in good order as far 
as the river of Mariquichena, within a quar- 
ter of a league from the garden, where 
the party being harraſſed all the way, and 
after having fuſtainc a continual and very 
briſk fire in going through narrow files, 
arrived in confuſion, and even in diſorder; 
for they flung themſelves into that river, 
without knowing whether it was fordable 
or not, mere like a {lock of ducks than a 
body of troops, who always endeavour to 
make their fight appear to be a prudent 
and honourable retrcat. 


However, 
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would have been entirely cut off, had the 
enemy, in that favourable inſtant, had the 
courage and experience to have fallen 
upon us ſword in hand; for the river Was 
four fect deep where we crofled it, and a 
hillock on the other ſide. When they 
found that we were retiring, the 50 Eng- 
liſh horle, with between 8900 and 10,000 


Moors, galled us continually with a very | 


briſk fire, a part of the cavairy having 
croſſed the river to the left, where there 
was but little water. All theſe circum- 
ſtances ſtruck ſuch terror into eur men, 
that they refuſed to return the continual 
fire made upon them from all. quarters. 
But our artillery, commanded by brave 
and experienced officers, who ſoon brought 
over their cannon, {ſupported by no more 
than 5o dragoons, and having only Moor- 
iſh cavalry at their head, were the firſt 
that made themſelves maſters of the little 
eminence, and by a very briſk and regular 
fire, ſeaſonably made on the enemy that 


charged the rear of our troops, abated. 


their ardour, and gave our men, who 
croſſed the river in confuſion, time to 
form themſelves as they reached the op- 
polite ſide. The troops having all paſſed, 


the officers drew them up in good order. 


We marched along the banks of the river, 
and gained the ſea ſhore. All our baggage 
we put between us and the ſea, and in 
this order continued our march to the fort 
of Ariancoupan, where we arrived at {even 


in the evening, in a very faint condition, 


having had. no time to refreſh ourſelves; 
for we were harraſſed during our whole 
march by the Engliſh, who followed us 
pretty cloſe, as well as the Moors, and 

alled us greatly with their cannon, not- 


withſtanding the continual fire we like- 


wiſe kept with our artillery, and which 


was of great ſervice in facilitating our re-. 


treat. ” 

But notwithſtanding our fighting in the 
morning, and the different attacks made 
upon us on the road, we had only 12 men 
killed upon the ſpot; thongh we had be- 


However, the French of this little army | 
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tween 120 and 1 30 wounded, that were 


carried to the hoſpital of Pondicherry. 
Among theſe was only one officer, a lieu- 
tenant of the artillery, who iu ditengaging 


a cannon, which was very near falling in- 


to the enemy's hands, was ſhot through 


the arm with a muſquet ball, which did. 


not, however, hinder him from ſaving the 


piece. 
Beſides the baggage in the garden, w e 


Toft, in croſſing the river of Mariquichena, 


2 camel that carried a {mall mortar and a 
ſtand of arms: the creature having tumbled 
in the river, we killed him, and over- 
turned his load into the water, to hinder: 
the enemy from making any uſe of it. 
The ſoldiers loſt a great mary cf their 


arms in croſling the river, e ſuch 


as were wounded. 
'The loſs of the Moors was reckoned 


to be about 600 killed, and a great many 


wounded, beſides two elephants killed, 
which was a conſiderable loſs to them. 


Among their ſlain and wounded were 


found a great many of their leaders. As 


for the Engliſh, they loſt few of their 


men, as they did not come very near us, 
leſt, no doubt, we ſhould fire at them 


prefer able to the Moors. 


It is certain that this unhappy expcdi- 
tion did the French very little honour. 


Poor M. Bury, the commander, did all 


he knew, and all he could. In it all the 


officers loſt their tents; but he in particu- 


lar, by loſing his, alſo loſt his ſcrutoire, 
in which were depoſited M. Dupleix's or-. 
ders; whereby the Engliſh might find out 
at their leiſure our intentions, and the 


projects we were then going to execute. 


Had the Engliſh and the Moors acted in a 


; proper manner, and known how to take 


advantage of the diſorder the French were 
in, for they muſt have ſcen themſelves 
juſt upon the point of defeating our troops. 
and hacking them in pieces, and marched 


directly afterwards to Pondicherry, they 


might have eaſily ſcaled it without any 


hazard, as there were only about 200 


very bad troops to guard the place.” 
The 


the ſouth ſide. 
they privately cauſed a detachment of 
Foo men to file off from Ariancoupan, in 
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The French troops being returned to 
Ariancoupan, encamped there without go- 
ing into Pondicherry. Al the reſt of the 
month of Deeember was taken up in mak- 
ing ſeveral incurſions with ſtrong detach- 
ments on the {ide of Fort St. David, to 
keep the Engliſh and the Moors in conti- 
nual apprehenſions of ſome new attack, 
and to ruin the Engliſh, by keeping up 
the exorbitant pay they had promiſed for 
the maintenance of the Mooriſh army. 
Theſe incurſions were made even in ſight 
of Fort St. David. But the French troops, 
harraſſed with fatigue and with continual 
marching, ſhared in the fears of the ene- 


my: for once, as they were encamped 


half way from Goudelour, it happened 
that ſome horſes of our detachment had 
broke looſe, and eſcaping in the night, 
run quite round the detachment that lay 
upon their arms. The centinels cried, 
Who is there? but received no anſwer, 
the horſes ſtill continuing toramble about; 
whereupon ſome wild fellow of a ſoldier 
cried out, being, doubtleſs, half a ſleep, 
“ Here comes the Moorith cavalry.” At 
thote words cach man haſtened to decamp, 
by which means the whole detachment 
returned in diforder, one after another, 
to Ariancoupan. It being a common ob- 
ſervation, that when an enemy is once 


beat, we are no longer afraid of him ; 


but when he firmly ſtands his ground, he 
ſtrikes us with terror. 

The laſt day of the year was diſtinguiſh- 
cd by an enterprize as badly executed as 
concerted. The French had ſent a great 


number of Indian veſſels called chelingues 


to Ariancoupan, under pretence of carry- 
ing to Pondicherry the reit of the army's 
baggage. . 'Theſe boats were ordered to 
be in readineſs, about the beginning of 
the night, at the mouth of the river on 
As ſoon as night came on, 


order to embark on board theſe veſſels, 


and enter during the night into the river 


ef Goudclour, and as ſoon as they had 


| 


| 


thing to do with this war, 
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reached that place, at break of day, to 
ſet fire to it in ſeveral places, and after- 
wards return; but the winds and the ſea 
quite baulked theſe airy projects, which 
might have been attended with a thouſand 
difticulties and inconveniencies. The de- 
tachment, according to their orders, aſ- 
ſembled at the place of rendezvous ap- 
pointed for the veſſels, and embarked; 


but the winds proving contrary, and 


blowing a freſh gale, the ſea ran ſo high 
that the chelingues, overloaded with men, 
could not for the moſt part- get over 
the bar, and many of them ſinking, and 
being full of water, the ſoldiers in order 
to {ave themſelves left their arms, which 
were by that means loſt. So that the 
whole detachment debarked, and returned 
to Ariancoupan, wearied and as wet as 
ducks. Such was the ſucceſs of this fine 
enterprize ! : 
The French army ftill remained at 
Ariancoupan; but finding that they could 
give no diſturbance to the enemy on the 
ſide of Goudelour, where they were very 
much upon their guard, M. Dupleix, in 
order to make a diverſion, projected a 
{ſcheme to remove the Moors; in order to 
which, he wrote to M. Deſpremeſnil, 
Governor of Madraſs, ordering him to 
{end from that place a ſtrong detachment 
upon the road to Arcote, in order to burn 
and deſtroy all the aldees or villages that 
belonged to the Moors. M. de Mainville, 
the officer who was ordered upon this 


ſhocking enterprize, was terrified at it, 


as was allo M. Deſpremefnil, who was, 
however, obliged to cauſe it to be put in 
execution. | 

The commanding officer would not ſtir 
before he had a written order. This was 
given him; and accordingly he ſet out, 
burning and deſtroying about 15 aldees 


or large villages, that belonged to the 


Moors, only as ſovercigns of the country; 


whereas the houſes, and every thing in: 


them, belonged to the Malabars and Pa- 
rias, two neutral nations, who had no- 
In this expe- 

dition 
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dition, the ſoldiers, who generally exceed ' 


their orders, committed the moſt ſhocking 
violences: ſo that robbing, pillaging, 
rapes, and all the infamous practices of 


which common ſoldiers are capable of, 


were perpetrated; notwithſtanding the 
officers did all in their power to reſtrain 
them, and were extremely ſhocked to be 
obliged to execute ſuch orders, which 
entirely ruined a whole country, by the 
great quantities of grain which was con- 
dumed by the flames, and in which the 


wealth of thoſe people conſiſts. 


It is impoſſible to conceive what advan- 
tage the French hoped to reap from ſuch 
an action, which gave them the character 
of incendiaries and brutal ſavages through- 
out the whole coaſt. On the contrary, 
they might have ſaved every thing, and 
thereby have reaped conſiderable advan- 
tage from this expedition, by carrying off 
with the detachment 2000 coulis, with 
all the beaſts of carriage, and brought to 
Madraſs all the rice and other grain 
which had been very imprudently burnt ; 


whereby the French might have flowed- 


in plenty; whereas all their garriſons 
were in great want, by reaſon of the war 
with the Engliſh, who being maſters cf 
the ſea, ſuffered nothing to paſs to them 
that way: ſo that they could not get any 
corn but from the lands, which being 


Tuined by means of the drought, &c. as 


alſo by the conſumption of the Mooriſh 
army, could not furniſh enough for their 


preſſing wants. 


The burning of the Mooriſh aldees, not 
only contributed to increale the rage and 
hatred of the Moors againſt the French, 
but did not make them ſtir a foot from 
Goudelour ; ſo that the projected diverſion 
had not the deſired effect, and was looked 
upon as a very ill-concerted ſcheme. The 
old Nabob, who was at Arcote, only call- 
ed in ſome other troops that were diſ- 
perſed clewhcre, and kept them in his 
capital, in order for the future to op- 
pote the like invaſions, on the part of the 
French, ſhould they attempt any morc. 
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M. Dupleix, finding his warlike projects 


all fruſtrated, by the little ſucceſſes that 


attended them, reſolved to lay aſide the 
thoughts of beſieging Goudelour, till a 
more favourable opportunity. He order- 
ed the army back from Ariancoupan, ard 
every day, in {mall detachments, they en- 
tered Pondicherry, The reſt of the bag- 
gage was likewite brought back; and the 


20 chelingues, and the Bourbon, were un- 


loaded of their mighty implements of war 
which were intended for this ſiege, which 
they had looked upon as very eaſy to Cxe- 
cute. N | | 

The French were made ſenſible, but 
too late for their honour, that whillt the 
Moors aſſiſted the Engliſh, nothing could 
be done in the attempt on Goudelour, 
When the French troops were all return- 
ed to Pondichcrry, the Moors, fecing them 
quiet, loſt all patience before Goudelour, 
ſince the Englith could not pay them the 
money they expected to receive, The 
people of Pondicherry tcok occalion, 
from the diſpoſition which they ſuppoſed 
the Moors to be in for deſerting the Eng- 
lit, to make them propoſals of an accom- 

20dation ; but they were too much exal- 
peratcd againſt the French to hear of any 
ſuch terms with coolneis : fo that the firſt 


anſwer was hanghty and inſolent, de- 


manding an immenſe ſum of money by way 
of damages before they would talk of any 
accommodation. About the end of De- 
cember, M. Dordelin's ſquadron, conſiſting 
of the Centaur, Brilliant, Mars, and St. 


Louis, arrived at Madraſs from Achem ; 


when, after taking in ſome of the Com- 
pany's effects, as alſo ſome moveables and 
goods belonging to particular perſons, and 
to the Armenians, whom they obliged to 
quit this town, they arrived at Pondi- 


cherry January the 18th, 1747. The 


Moors finding the French were arrived, 
and conſequently ſome reinforcements 
with them, they diſtruſted more than 
ever the promiſcs of the Engliſh, and ap- 
peared willing to licarken to propofitions 
of a peace with the French. "Fhe old 

| | Nabob 
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Nabob of Arcote ſent to the French from 
that place M. Goſſe, a counſellor, and 
M. Kerjean, an officer, whom he had kept 
priſoners ſince the 27th of October, de- 
firing them to endeavour to bring about 


an accommodation when they arrived at 


Pondicherry; telling them, that it was 
upon theſe conditions he ſet them at li- 
berty. The Frerch actually entered into a 
negotiation with the Moors, but the lat- 
ter demanded a great deal of money, 
which the French refuſed to give, pre- 
tending to make peace upon an equal 
footing : ſo that this contraſt, and claſhing 
in the French ſchemes, farther retarded 
its concluſion. | x 
MADRASS. By the treaty of Aix-la- 
Chapelle, Madraſs was reſtored to the 


Engliſh ; but the reſtleſs French in this | 


war had ſtil] a view to our Eaſt-India ſet- 
tlements. 
ſtrong ſquadron in 1757 to that part of 
the world, under the command of Mr. 
d' Ache, conſiſting of nine ſhips of the line 
from 74 guns to Fo, and two frigates. 
The Engliſh ſquadron, confiited of ſeven 
ſhips of the line from 66 to 50, and one 
frigate, with a ſtoreſhip under. Admiral 
Pococke; the French, however ſuperior, 
loſt 509 men; our loſs was far ſhort of it, 
which is the more probable, they having 


been double manned. This engagement 


was off Alemparve, or Lampraavy, in the 
Bay of Bengal, and coaſt of Coromandel, 
on the 29th of April, 1758. The Captains 
Brereton, Vincent, and Legge, were ac— 
cuſed of deſerting the Admiral in the ac- 
tion, or, it is ſaid, he would have very 


nigh deſtroyed the French fleet. The Ad- 
miral tried Vincent and Legge, who were 


both ſuſpended ; Brereton was removed 
to another ſhip. | 

A ſecond engagement was fought on the 
3d of the following Auguſt, which proved 
rather a running fight than an action, and 
the Admiral drove them into Pondicherry. 
Fort St. David's was in the meantime 
taken by M. Lally; after which he march- 
ed at the head of 2500 men to inveſt Ma- 


To which end they ſent a 
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draſs by land, and on the 14th of Decem- 
ber hoiſted their flag at Egmore, and St. 
Thome, and then attacked the black town. 


Colonel Draper, newly arrived with a re- 
giment of the Company's, made a grand 


fally, in which he was warmly received 


by the regiment of. Lorraine ; and had 
Draper been ſeconded by his two platoons 
of grenadiers, he would have brought in 
11 officers, and 5o men ; but he was for- 
ced to ſuſtain the whole force of two 
French platoons, having received ſeveral 
balls through his coat, as did Captain Bea- 
ver, without any other injury. M. Lally's 
brigade of freſh men then came up to ſup- 
port the regiment of Lorraine, and Colonel 
Draper was forced to retire into the gar- 


riſon, after a very hot action, in which 


the Captains Billhock and Hume were 
killed ; Captain Paſchal aid Lieutenant 
Elliot wounded ; and about 150 men killed, 
wounded, and taken. On the fide of the 
enemy, by M. Lally's own account, two 
chief officers killed, ſix wounded, and a 
Brigadier-general, one of the beſt of their 


officers taken priſoner, 


On the 6th of January, the batteries 
were opened againſt the fort, which kept 


a continual firing of ſhot and ſhells till the 


26th, which diſmounted 26 pieces of can- 


non and three mortars, but did not de- 


ſtroy the defences. The General Lally 
then advanced his trenches, and erected a 
battery quite up to the head of the glacis, 
which they opened on the laſt of January; 
but the ſuperior fire of the fort obliged 
them to cloſe their embraſures again. He 
next advanced his ſap along the ſea-fide, ſo 
far as to incloſe entirely the north-eaſt 
angle of the covered way, from whence 
the Engliſh then retired ; the enemy en- 


deavouring to enter the ditclr by a mine, 


failed by an injudicious ſpringing it. On 


the 16th of February the enemy fired very 
hot upon the town; but on the arrival of 


his Majeſty's ſhip the Queenſborough, with 
600 men to reinforce the garriſon, XI. 
Lally thought proper to raiſe the ſiege ; 
and was on the point of ſetting fire to the 

black 
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black town, when he ſaw the Queenſ- 


borough and Revenge, which prevented 


him. The Engliſh found 40 pieces of cannon 
in his batteries, moſt of which were ren- 
dered unſerviceable by our batteries. 
This brave defence of Madraſs was 
chiefly ſupported by the intrepid conduct 
of Colonel Draper, Major Brereton, and 
Captain Beaver, the place having ſuſtained 
a ſiege of 33 days. Sce CONJEVERAM. 
MADURA TAKEN IN 1757. A {ſtrong 
fort on the coaſt of Coromandel, near 
Trichinopoly in the Eaſt-Indics. | 
Captain Chaillaud having delivered Tri- 
chinopoly from the French, returned with 
the utmoſt diligence to his ſmall corps 
left to blockade Madura, and took ſuch 
part of the garriſon with him as could be 


ſpared, without expoſing that town to a 


ſurpriſe from -the enemy; making in all 
90 military and 400 Seapoys, {ſupported 
by two 24 pounders. Having joined the 
troops under Lieutenant Rumbold, who 
had maintained his ſtation before Madura, 
and erected a battery, he began to play 


his cannon from thence on the gth of July; 


made a breach before noon, and without 
delay, to prevent new works being thrown 
up in the night, he formed the attack, 
and advanced to the breach by two o'clock 
of the fame day. But the beſieged gave 
them ſo brave a reception, that "the beſt 
of his men fell in the attempt, or were ſo 
wounded, that it was not poſſible for to 
perſiſt in the aſſault, for the remainder re- 
treated, nor was it in his power to ſpirit them 
up to a ſecond attack, having loſt between 
30 and 40 Europeans arid Caffrees, and 100 
Seapoys. However, this brave and fkil- 
ful officer did not deſpair of ſucceſs, 
either by compelling the town to capi- 
tulate by famine, or to accept of reaſon- 
able terms to deliver up that fortreſs, ſo 
neceſſary for the ſecurity of the Company's 
affairs, into his hand-, He made the pro- 
per diſpoſitions to reduce the place by 
f mine. But as this method might take 
up fo much time, as to prolopg his ſtay 
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till the arrival of the French fleet, and all 


the ſtrength that could be collected was 
neceſſary for the defence of their garri- 
ſons againſt that event, he had orders to 
break up the blockade, and return to his 
command at Trichinopoly. Therefore he 
tried what could be done by negotiation ; 
and at length prevailed with Mauphaus 


 Cawn's people to give Madura up to the 


Company for the ſum of 170,000 roupees: 
and it was accordingly delivered into his 
power, juſt at the time the French fleet 
arrived. - Having ſecured this requilition, 
with a large garriſcn of Scapoys, under 
the command of Iſouf Cawn, the Captain 


marched with the utmoſt expedition to 


Trichinopoly. | 
MAESTFRICHT, srECE or, A town 


on the Maeſe, in the Dutch frontiers, 13 


miles from Liege. This town was taken 
and retaken ſeveral times. After the death 
of Don John of Auſtria, King Philip gave 
the government of the Low Countries to 


Alexander Farneſe, Prince of Parma, his 
nephew. This General reſtored the cre- 


dit of King Philip, who carried on a war 


againſt the States of Holland, at this time 


forming themſelves into an independant 
republic. Maeſtricht with ſeveral other 


towns were conquered by the Prince of 


Parma for the Spaniards, though Maeſtricht 


ſuſtained a ſiege of ſome months, and was 


carried by aſlault in 1580. 
MAESTRICHT. The Dutch "FR 

been very ſucceſsful under the Prince of 

Orange in 1632, in the province of Guel- 


dres, were encouraged to recover Maeſ- 


tricht, taken from them by the Prince of 
Parma in the laſt century. The Prince 
of Orange came before it on the 1oth of 
June; the garriſon conſiſted of 2500 men, 


under the command of the Baron de Leyde, 


deputy governor for the Spaniards. The 
Prince of Orange having formed four ſe- 
veral attacks, three againſt the city, and 


one againſt the ſuburb called the Wick, 


on the oppoſite ſide of the Maeſe, in the 
duchy of Limburg, the batteries began to 
play 
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play the 14th, while the beſieged made 


ſeveral ſucceſsful ſallies, to prevent the 
beſiegers from carrying on their trenches. 
Neither men nor women, eccleſiaſtics or 
laities, of what age or rank ſoever, were 
exempt from defending the place. 'The 
Spaniards knowing what great importance 
it was of to retain Maeſtricht, ſolicited 
ſeveral of their allies to relieve them, by 
obliging the Dutch to raiſe the ſiege. 
Gonzales de Cordova arrived with a 
great body of troops on the laſt of June at 


| Harca, with an intention of paſling the 


Maeſe, and relieving the town; but they 
were ſo warmly received by ſix companies 
of French, of the regiment de Candale, 


that they were forced to retreat with 


great loſs; the Count of Saluzzara, Lieu- 
tenant-General, being ſlain upon this oc- 
caſion; though the French might have 
availed themſelves more of the conqueſt, 
if they had not been too eager in the pur- 
ſuit. The three ſubſequent weeks were 
waſted in ſkirmiſhes between the Dutch 
and Spaniards with various ſucceſs. On 
the 22d of July, the Marquis de St. Croce 


being come to Stocken with the whole 


Spaniſh army, endeavoured the paſſage of 
the river; but 200 Italians who had be- 
gun to intrench . themſelves at Virmont, 
being either cut to pieces or taken pri- 
ſoners by {ſix companies of Dutch, the 
Spaniards retired to their camp, and left 
the ſiege to the two contending parties, 
thoſe before it, and thoſe within. 

In the meantime a ſecond attempt was 
made for the relief of the Spaniards in 
Maeſtricht. 
large body of Imperialiſts, having paſſed 
the Rhine, arrived the gth of Auguſt at 
Virmont, where having laid a bridge over 
the Maeſe, defended by two forts, he de- 
manded a neutrality from the Prince of 
Orange for the Wick, or ſuburb of Mae- 
{iricht, and the town itſelf, which being 
denied, the Imperial General prepared to 
attack the Dutch lines on the ſide of the 
Wick, at the attack of Count Stirum; of 
which intention the Prince of Orange hav- 


| 


| themſelves in the defence of the breach 


Count Poppenheim, with a 
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ing got intelligence, he ſent Prince Wil- 
liam of Naſſau, with a body of troops 
lately arrived from Nimeguen, to defend 
that quarter. The beſieged, cr.courzged 
by the approach of Poppenheim, made 4 
moſt furious ſally upon the Engliſh, of 
whom many were killed, among whom 
were the Earl of Oxford, and Major- Ge- 
neral Williams. The 18th of Auguſt, the 
whole body of the Imperial infantry made 
a moſt furious aſſault upon the quarter of 
Count Stirum, with ſo much bravery, 
that for three hours the ſucceſs remained 
dubious, till the Prince of Orange, the 
Dukes of Candale and Bouillon, charging 
the enemy in flank with the choiceſt of 
the French troops, they were forced to 
retreat with loſs, while the Spaniards in 
the town remained ſpectators of the com- 
bat. Poppenheim though repulicd, re- 
newed the aſſault the ſame afternoon in 
two other quarters, but finding the works 
of the beſiegers to be impenetrable, he 
retired in great confuſion, leaving 2000 
dead on the ſpot, beſides officers of note. 
After Poppenheim's defeat, and the march 
of the Imperialiſts back into Germany, 
the Dutch found themſelves more at liber- - 
ty to puſh on the ſiege. The Engliſh hav- 
ing ſprung a mine on the 2oth of Auguſt, 
ſeconded the ſucceſs with a vigorous aſ- 
ſault, but they were repulſed with the loſs 
of 3oo men, even the bowmen ſignaliſing 


now made. But the French making at the 
ſame time a furious aſſault upon all the 
outworks, which they carried the next 
night, and their mines being ready to play, 
the inhabitants prevailed with the Gover- 
nor to come to a capitulation, which be- 
ing granted upon honourable terms on the 
22d, the garriſon, conſiſting only of 1200 
men (having loſt 1309 in the ſiege) march- 
cd out with the uſual inſignia on the 24th, 


to the camp of the Marquis de St. Croce, 


having fuſtained a ſicge of {ix weeks. 
MAESTRICHT, $siEct or. The French 
ſat down before it in 1672, in the rejgn of 


Louis XIV. who knowing it to be one of 
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the main bulwarks of Dutch Brabant, and 
the key of the neighbouring provinces, 
reſolved to reduce it. The Dutch, under 
the Prince of Orange, took it in 10 32, af- 
ter a ſiege of ſix weeks. At the time 
that Monarch inveſted it the Dutch had 
made it very ſtrong, having fortified it 
with regular ravelins, deep ditches, many 
horn works, half- moon glacis, and other 
neceſſaries; the magazines at this time 
were well provided, and the garriſon 
conſiſted of about 5000 of their beſt troops, 
under the command of an old experienced 


general, Farjaux, a man no leſs brave 


than expert in all the meaſures of de- 
fence; while the Dutch ſeemed as reſolved 
as Louis to ſacrifice every thing for the 
preſervation of the place. The French 


King was no ſooner arrived in the camp, 
but having taken an exact view of the 


whole ſituation of the place, he ordered 
immediately the lines of circumvallation 
and contravallation to be drawn; five of 
theſe were ready to play, and the lines 
were perfected in three days, though the 
former were eight leagues in circuit, and 
both of them 10 feet high, and 12 broad. 

The next day the trenches were opened, 

and advances were made the firſt night 
very near to the covered way. The two 
attacks made in the counterſcarp by the 
French, and the defence by the Dutch, it 
is aid by all hiſtorians exceeded any ac- 
tion ever recorded ; it was obſtinate and 
bloody, laſting from evening till break of 
day. The half-moon was taken and re- 
taken three times in 24 hours, before the 
French could lodge themſelves in it from 
the fury of the Dutch, which, notwith- 
ſtanding the Governor's attempt to drive 
them from, they at length became maſters 
of. 'Two days after they took the horn- 
work, from the ill ſucceſs of a mine which 
the Dutch ſprung, in hopes to deſtroy one 
of the beſiegers, but it ſprung backwards, 
and carried a great number into the air. 
This diſaſter, with the fear of being plun- 
dered, and the miſchief which the ſhells 
and bombs had done, made the inhabitants 
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unwilling to ſtand out, and applied to the 


Governor to capitulate, which he refuſed; 
but they at length obliged him to it by 


menaces ; ſo dreading a rebellion within 
more than a ſiege without, he beat a par- 


ley, having loſt one-third of the garriton, 
which he defended 13 days; and for his 
bravery, was by Louis Ur cated honourably, 
being allowed to march out with drums 
beating, colours flying, with two pieces 
of cannon, and matches lighted. 


Captain Churchill, afterwards Duke of 


Marlborough, diſtinguiſhed himſelf in this 
ſiege, under the Duke of Monmouth, King 
James's natural ſon. 

MAESTRICHT, $IEGE oF. It had been 
belieged by the Spaniards in vain under 
d' Agetone in 1634 ; and now the Dutch 
determined to take it from the French, 
who in 1673 had wreſted it from them ; 
and in 1676 the Prince of Orange, after- 
wards King William, in concert with the 
Spaniards and German princes, laid ſiege 


| to it, being the only town of the Dutch 


provinces remaining in the hands of Lovis 


XIV. of all his conqueſts during the courſe 


of this war. The place was very itrong 
when he took it, to which he had made 
many additional works ; ; and beſides it had. 
a garriſon of 8000 men, under a daring 


and intrepid governor, M. Calvo. The 


ſiege was carried on vigorouſly for three 
weeks, and ſucceſs ſeemed to incline to 


the Prince of Orange ; but the failure of 
the German ſupplies, on the aſſurance of 


which the fiege was begun, co-operating 
with an epidemic ſickneſs in his army, 
made the beſiegers grow ſick of it allo ; 
ſo that the Prince, who could not hinder 
the Marechal de Schomberg from march- 
ing through the heart of the Spaniſh 
Netherlands to the relicf of it, reſolved to 


| raiſe the ſiege, though they had thrice 
taken the baſtion of Dauphine by aſſault, 


{word in hand, under the Count de Solmes, 
and alſo the counterſcarp, but were beaten 
from the hornwork. This ſiege laſted 
from the 7th of July to the 24th of Auguſt. 
MAES TRICH T, 
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MEST RICH T, $1z6z or. This town 


baving been ceded to the Dutch by the 
French, as a frontier town for the ſecurity 
of their provinces, according to the treaty 
of Nimeguen in 1678, became again in 
the war of 1748, the principal object of 
the Grand Monarch; and the Confederates 
ſeemed as attentive to its preſervation. 
Marſhal Bathiani drew together the Auſ- 
trian forces to cover it; but not being 
ſupported by the other Confederates, he 
was obliged to quit his ſituation on the 
firſt appearance of the French in the neigh- 
bourhood of the place. Saxe and Lowen- 
dhall had by this time over-run the Dutch 
frontiers, having taken Lillo and Bergen- 
op-Zoom. While the Dutch barrier lay 
ſo much expoſed, and worle provided for, 
Marſhal Bathiani wrote a letter to the 
' Britiſh miniſtry, that ſome force might be 
ſent over, to act in concert with the 
Prince of Orange and himſelf, promiſing, 
that with a body” of 25,000 men, poſted 
upon Mount St. Pierre, and another of 
45,000, on the other ſide of the Maeſe, 
he would undertake to cover it at the 
peril of his head; which requiſition, not- 
withſtanding his importunate inſtances, 
were never attended, and moſt ſbamefully 
neglected, to the great diſhonour of thoſe 
who were at the helm. He wrote for 
aſſiſtance on the 31ſt of January; and it 
was far gone in the month of April before 
the Duke of Cumberland was thoroughly 
enabled to co-operate with the Marſhal's 
intentions of covering the place ; he had 
50,000,. the Dutch $30,000, and Bathiani 


30,000; ſo that the whole Confederate 


army, which ſhould have been 192,000, 
were no more than 110,000, being 82,000 
deficient in their quota, as ſettled by them. 
The French were ready to take the field 
with a much ſuperior force; add to this, 
that there were only four battalions in 
the garriſon of Maeſtricht, wich would 
have obliged that city to have ſurrendered 
on the firſt ſummons ; but General Chan- 
dos, at the riſk of his head, and the fa- 
vour of his ſovereign, gallantly threw 12 
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battalions into the place, which rendered 
it more defenſible. The chief ſtrength 
of the city lies in the ſeveral detached 
baſtions, great and ſmall, the hornworks, 
crown-works, and covered way, in ſome 
places double, in others treble. Wick, 
or the ſuburb in the biſhopric of Liege, is 
well fortified with a rampart, ncar a mile 
in compaſs, flanked by three large baſtions, 
adjunct to the body of the place, with an 
incloſure of earth, flanked alſo by ſeveral. 
ſtrong baſtions, ravelins, and a covered 
way. Werdt iſland, above the bridge, is 
fortified with redoubts ; and St. Pierre, 
on the brow of an eminence, has a large 
baſtion, with caſements, a counterſcarp, 
and covered way. 

This was the ſtrength of Maeſtricht 
when the French came before it in 1748. 
The French artillery being come up, they 
opened the trenches on the 16th of April, 
forming three attacks, the firſt at the 
Tongres gate, the ſecond at Fort St. Pierre, 
on the hill, and the laſt on the ſuburb, 
or Wick; in theſe three they were ſeve- 
rally defeated, and obliged to retire with 
the loſs of 1400 men. On the 19th, the 
Governor d' Aylva, a moſt intrepid and 
experienced officer, ordered a fally, which 
was ſucceſsfully made, at the expence of 
600 more on the ſide of the French, hav- 
ing alſo filled part of the trenches, and 
deſtroyed two batteries. In a week after 
they made another ſally, tore up the be- 
ſiegers gabions, and Jevelled part of their 
works; however, the French were as 
reſolute as the beſieged, advancing the 
works to the covered way, which they 
attacked the 28th, headed by Saxe and 
Lowendhall, who carried it with the loſs 
of 900 grenadiers, and 1200 of the batta- 
lions. During the attack of the covered 
way, d'Aylva the governor ſallied on the 
Wick ſide, nailed up 14 pieces of cannon, 
killed 1000 men, and on the 3oth drove 
the French from the covered way. The 
French loſt 6000 men by the fire and ſallies 
of the garriſon, while the Confederates 


never attempted to relieve the place. Saxe 
| and 
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and the Governor d'Aylva were well 


matched in the operations of this ſiege, 


the former being determined to force the 
place at the expence of half his army, 


and the latter to defend the garriſon till 


he had not a man to play his cannon ; and 


no doubt great would have been the 


bloodſhed on both ſides, but for the arri- 
val of the preliminary articles, ſigned the 
19th of April, which put an eud to the 
diſpute; and the town was molt inglori- 
ouſly ceded to the French after ſo obſti- 
nate a defence on the part of the garriſon, 
though conditionally to be reſtored on the 
pacification. 

MAHIE. A ſettlement on the coaſt of 
Malabar in the Eaſt-Indies, belonging to 
the French, and which was taken by the 
Britiſh Eaſt- India Company's forces in Fe- 
bruary 1761, and in March 1779. 

MAHON, $IlEGE oF. A port town, and 
metropolis of Minorca, in the Mediterra- 
nean, on a fine bay at the ſouth-eaſt end 
of the iſland, The iſland of which this 
is now the capital (in the Spaniards time, 
Ciudadella was ſo) being a commodious 
ſtation for ſhips, was firſt conquered by 
the firſt naval power, the Phconicians, or 
the Carthagenians, from whom it was 
taken by Metellus, the Roman, many cen- 
turies before Chriſt, At the abolition of 
the Roman empirc, it was taken by the 


northern nations, who had conquered 


Spain in 421, after the Chriſtian zra ; theſe 
held it 300 years. The Moors took it 
from them, from whom Charlemagne for- 
ced it in 801; the Moors recovered it in 
807, eſtabliſhing a Mahometan king over 
the Belearic iſlands, with the title of King 
of Majorca, Yvica, &c. it was then a neſt 
of pirates, who infeſted thole ſeas. James I. 
King of Arragon, invaded Majorca with 
20, 00 men, took Palma, the capital, by 
allault on the laſt day of December, 1229, 
and Minorca fell in conſequence about 
three years after. In 1289, Alphonſo, 
* of Arragon, drove the Moors out of 


it, who had found means to repoſſeſs it, 


which he did after a long ſiege, on the 


1 


| 
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17th of January, ſtill obſerved by the 
Spaniards on that account as a high feſti- 
val. Minorca continued a province of 
Spain to the year 1708, when Sir John 
Stanhope, who firſt projected and had the 
principal ſhare in the reduction of it, fail- 
ed from Barcelona with one Britiſh regi- 
ment, a battalion of Neapolitans, one of 
Portugueſe, and a imall detachment of. 
Spaniards, obtained from King Charles of 
Anjou, for whom we had gained Barce- 
lona juſt before. Sir John Leake was 
then admiral on that ſtation, who arrived 
off Mahon the 25th of Auguſt, 1708 ; but 
not finding Lieutenant-General Stanhope, 
who was to direct the ſiege, he ſent two 
third rates to Majorca to haſten the em- 
barkation, which returned with ſome ſet- 
tees on the 1ſt of September, laden with- 
arms, ammunition, and other materials. 
On the 3d, the Milford, and three Dutch 


men of war, with ſive third rates, and 15 


tranſports, with the forces, arrived with 
General Stanhope ; the garriſon ſeeing ſo 
many ſhipping, and two flags, Leake and 
Whiteaker at their head, apprehended our 
land forces to be much greater than they 
were. The little army, not exceeding 
3284, landed on the 26th to the ſouth- 
welt of Fort St. Philip, and within two 
miles of it. The General marched them 
to a riſing ground facing the fort, and 
formed them in as long a line as they could 
poſlibly extend, by this artifice concealing 
his weakneſs, as the Spaniards could not 
ſee whether there was a ſecond or third 
line behind it. The garriſon conſiſted only 
of 1000 Spaniards, weary of the Spaniſh 
yoke, and 600 French marines, under the 
command of Colonel la Jonquiere. Bat- 
teries were erected by the Engliſh next 
day at the bottom of the hill where they 
encamped, and began their fire on two of 
the four towers, which were built at 
proper diftances, like little baſtions in a 
wall of ſtones, without cement, and cover- 
ed the fort from ſea to ſea ; theſe towers 
were ſoon battered down by the beſiegers, 


and had four poovos of cannon in each. 
General 
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General Stanhope, the ſooner to induce 
the garriſon to a ſpeedy ſurrender, ſhot 
papers on the points of arrows into Ma- 
hon, importing, that he would give ho- 
nourable conditions, if they did not oblige 
him to raiſe batteries, otherwiſe he would 
have recourſe to the ſeverities war. The 
walls were ſoon levelled to the ground 


with the towers, and, General Wade 


marched through it to a redoubt, which 
he took, leaving a party in it, and return- 
ed unattacked. The next day, a battery 
of large cannon was erected againſt St. 
Philip's fort itſelf, and the ball falling in 
the ditch, was carried to the Governor, 
La Jonquiere, who ſeeing the weight of 
the metal, was again deceived in our 
ſtrength ; ſo that he beat a parley, to the 
great joy of the inhabitants, who were 
willing to change their maſters ; hoſtages 
were exchanged, and General Wade was 
ſent to agree on a capitulation. When 
he arrived at the Governor's, he was not 
a little ſurpriſed to ſee the large cannon- 
ball lying on the table; the effect of which 
he ſoon judged. | | 
'The garriſon were ſhipped off immedi- 
ately to Spain; but the French were de- 


| tained as priſoners of war, contrary to the 


expreſs articles of capitulation granted 
them by Count d'Asfield. Fort Fernelli, 
or Formelli, held out four days longer; 
it was ſtrong and well fortified, having 
four baſtions, on which were mounted 12 
pieces of braſs cannon. In the garriſon of 
Port Mahon they found 100 picces of can- 
non, 3000 barrels of gunpowder, and all 
things neceſſary for a longer defence. 
The ſiege laſted near three weeks, with 
the loſs on the fide of the Engliſh of 40 
men killed and wounded. "Fhe Spaniards 
landed at Murcia in Spain, whither when 
the Governor arrived he was. put under 
arreſt, and going up into a chamber, he 
threw himſelf out of a window, and died 
on the ſpot. | 

At that juncture this port and ifland 


might have been of ſervice to the intereſts | 


of Charles of Anjon, the rival king, whom | 
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we had ſupported againſt Philip, at a great 
expence of blood and treaſure ; but it is 
a matter. of debate, whether it has, ſince 
the taking it, defrayed its own expence, 
by any ſervice it is or can be to the crown 
of England. The place was ceded to the 
Engliſh by the treaty of Utrecht, who 
kept poſſeſſion of it till 1756. 

MAHON, sIEGE or. On the repeated 
and poſitive accounts of a ſtrong ſquadron's 
being equipped at Toulon, conſiſting of 
12 ſhips of the line, beſides frigates, bomb- 
ketches, fireſhips, &c. under Galleſſoniere, 
and on the greateſt aſſurances of General 
Blakeney, then governor of St. Philip, 
that ſuch a {ſquadron was ready for ſea, 
and deſtined for Minorca, which was nor 
defenſible for want of men. Appriſed of 
this formidable preparation, of the num- 
ber and deſtination of this armament, the 
miniſtry of England did not, or would not 
believe the reports made to them, not 
only repeatedly, but on the beſt authority 
from conſuls, ambaſſadors, agents, and 
{ſeveral other channels, which reports all 
agreed, being confiſtent with each other 


in every particular. Was not this evidence 


ſufficient to convince, -alarm, and actuate 
thoſe at the helm? who, nevertheleſs, 
vere by a moſt ſtrange infatuation lulled 


into the molt torpid ſtate of inattention 


and ſupineneſs: nor was it till the begin- 
ning of April, 1756, after all theſe conti- 
nued corroborations,that the miniſtry awoke 
to any ſenſe of danger; for they were 
either really or affectedly aſſured, that the 
armament at Toulon was deſtined for Ca- 
nada, and {ent to Admiral Byng, then at 
Portſmouth, to fail to the Mediterranean, 
in order to ſtop or intercept the expedi- 
tion; nay, they laid very high wagers, 
that ſuch armaments, even then ready to 
ſail, were not deſtined for Minorca ; and 
when they were told that the French were 
landed on the iſland, gave fo little credit 


to the report, that thouſands were won 


and loſt in the Hetting. | 
The Admiral, on the 7th of April, {et 


| fail with his inſtructions, with only 10 
{hips, 
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ſhips, ſome of theſe not fit for ſervice, and 
without their proper complement of men. 
The Admiral had not ſo much as one fire- 
ſhip, or hoſpital ſhip, neither tranſport 
ſhip or frigate; he was ordered to land 
the few ſoldiers he had, either in Gibral- 
tar or Mahon, which muſt render his ſhips 
deficient of their neceſſary number of 


hands, and diſable him, weak as he was be- 


fore, to oppole tlie Toulon ſquadron; there- 
fore he was obliged to diſpoſe of Major- 
General Stuart, Governor of Minorca, the 
Lord Effingham, and Colonel Cornwallis, 
whole regiments were in the garriſon of 
St. Philip's, together with about 3o officers 
belonging to that garriſon, and a number 
of recruits deſigned for it, in all about 
100 men on board his own ſhips; nay, ſo 
diſconcerted were our meaſures, ſo pre- 
carious our intelligence, at leaſt in the 
eye of our miniſtry, that even the Admi- 
ral's orders and inſtructions were vague 
implications, not founded on the certain- 
ty of intelligence, but framed to acquire 
information, as the tenor of them com- 
manded him on his arrival at Gibraltar to 
make ſtrict inquiries whether any French 
ſquadron had paſſed through the Straits. 
The orders proceed to enjoin, that as it 
is probable the ſquadron may be intended 
for North America, the Admiral was to 
draught ſo many forces out of his ſhips, 
as when joined with a ſquadron going to 


Halifax, ſhould become ſuperior to the 


enemy's ſquadron; and this done, he was 
to diſpoſe of them under Rear-Admiral 
Weſt, whom he ſhould appoint to haſten 
his voyage to Louiſburg. 

Fatal as theſe inſtructions were, calms 
and contrary winds co-operated with eve- 
ry other circumſtance to deſtroy the ef- 


fects of his expedition, for he did not 


reach Gibraltar till the 2d of May. When 
he arrived there, he met Captain Edge- 
cumbe, Commander of the Princeſs Louiſa 
man of war, with the Fortune {loop, from 
whom he learned that the Toulon ſqua- 
dron of 12 {hips of the line, &c. bad not 
only failed with 200 tranſports, but had 


MAH 
actually landed 20,000 men on the iſland, 
near Fort Fernelles to the north-eaſt of 
St. Philip. This advice tlie Admiral diſ- 
patched away to the miniſtry, in which 
he imprudently throws a reflection on the 
conduct of the miniſtry, in ſending him 
too late to prevent the landing of the ene- 
my, his expreſſion plainly inſinuating 10 
much, viz. If I had been ſo happy as to 
have arrived at Minorca before the ene— 


my had landed, I flatter myſelf I ſhould 
have had it in my power to have. hindered 
them from eſtabliſhing a footing there. 
To this malevolent and oblique ſentence, 
it is more than probable, he owed his 
ſubſequent misfortunes, which terminated 
in his deſtruction ; for now the truth was 
all out! he had been ſent too late; and 
the affair was all over; for this he never 
was forgiven : and thoſe, whom by this 
imputation he charged with tardy remiſſ- 
neſs, found it their intereſt to turn the 
tables on himſelf, and throw off the load 
of imputed negligence, which no doubt 
lay too heavy to be wiped off. His letter 
goes on to acquaint thoſe at the helm of 
their own negligence in downright aſſeve- 
rations, that Gibraltar wanted the neceſ- 
ſary magazines for ſupplying a ſquadron's 
exigence, that the ſhips could not be pro- 
perly cleaned, as the pits, careening wharfs, 
ſtorehouſes, &c. were gone to decay, and 
almoſt uſeleſs ; he alſo acquaints them, that 
though it were admitted poſſible to throw 
any ſmall number of men into Mahon, this 
ſtep would only be productive of a further 
loſs in the deſtruction or impriſonment of 
ſuch, who muſt fall a ſacrifice to the ſu- 
periority of the enemy, then in poſſeſſion 
of the place, though not of the fort ; but 
that even this was not feaſible at this 
time, ſince the engineers and artillery men 
concurred with him in opinion, that the 
French batteries, ſuppoſed to be erected 
at the mouth of the harbour, muſt effec- 
tually invalidate any ſuch proceeding, fince 
in this ſituation, the paſſage of boats towards 
the ſally-port of the garriſon was rendered 


| 


impracticable; that on theſe conſiderations 
| a council 
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a council of war, held at Gibraltar by the 


Governor and members, Judged it not ex- 
pedient to detach any force from that gar- 
riſon to the iſland. He tells them that 
Captain Edgecumbe had landed a ſmall 
detachment out of his ſhips at the caſtle 
of Mahon, which General Fowke had made 
good to him. 

However candid and ingenuous this de- 
claration of the Admiral's might be, yet 
in the main, and at that criſis, it was in- 
diſcreet to the laſt degree, as it produced 
all. thole ſubſequent ill conſequences and 
calamities which befel him. The old adage, 


« Truth ſhould not be told at all times,“ 


and the other trite proverb, Children 
and fools tell truth ;” might have directed 
him not to impeach firſt, but make the 
beſt of a broken meaſure, and come off as 
well as he could, eſpecially as he was at 
the head of an operation, the ill ſucceſs of 
which he might very well calculate would 
be imputed and charged by the enemies, 
now created, to his own miſconduct. In 
fack, it proved to be ſo afterwards, and 
proud of an occaſional, or an incidental 
handle of an error in judgment, or an in- 
{ufficient exertion of what force he had, 
they began the popular. outcry. Byng 
loſt Minorca, which had been to all intents 
and purpoſes loſt before he came to Gibral- 
tar! this the unanimous agreement of a 
_court-martial, ſigned by all the chief offi- 
ccrs naval and military, atteſted to be true, 
allowing that all further operations towards 
the relief of Minorca were become fruit- 
Jeſs and dangerous. This matter being 
thus ſet in its trne and faireſt proſpect, 
with all that candour and impartiality 
which our plan keeps ſtill in view, ſo as 
never to loſe ſight of it; procced we now 
to the real operations of the French in 
contradiſtinction to ours. 

The court of Verſailles, in icon to 
blind, amuſe, and put our miniſtry upon 
a wrong ſcent, had by their partizans in- 
duſtriouſly reported and propagated their 
reports, that all their formidable prepa- 
rations by ſca, at the harbours of Breſt, 
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Rochfort, Toulon, and elſewhere, were 
intended and deſtined for either a deſcent 
on Great Britain, or in favour of their 
North American plantations. Theſe re- 
ports had their deſired effect, they were 
believed throughout, and all along, till 
they had ſtrack the coup-de-main ſo long 
meditated in the reduction of Minorca. 
Let us then trace their proceedings to the 
latent ſprings and original ſources, whence 
they took their riſe. Minuteneſs and pre- 


ciſfion are, next to truth and matter of 


fact, to be the great objects of hiſtorical 
attention, and in no affair are they more 
requiſite than in the inveſtigation of the 
ſeveral particulars relative to this article 
of Mahon; not for the importance of the 
poſſeſſion, or the conſequences of the loſs, 
but on account of the peculiarity of the 
whole tranſaction from beginning to end ; 
the colouring of which ſeems to require 
more than common addreſs, or curſory in- 
formation. 

Kichlieu and Galleſſoniere were at the 
head of this expedition from Toulon, each 
in his reſpective department. The expreſs 
naval force was 12 ſhips of the line, from 
84 guns to 50, and five frigates from 46 
to 24 guns. It appears with great per- 
ſpicuity, from a recapitulation or ſummary 
of intelligence, whether through the chan- 
nel of friends, or vague reports ſpread by 
our enemies, that the French obſerved in 
thoſe preparations an exact conformity of 
conduct with regard to the art of deſign, 
by them called politeſſe; ſometimes in a 
hurry 6000 men employed, ſeveral hun- 
dreds daily impreſſed, ſo many ſhips maſt- 
ed, ſo many on the ſtocks in different ports, 
Rochfort, Breſt, Toulon, &c. a great 
number of land forces, ſometimes 10,000, 


another 15,000, and another 20, ooo; theſe 


armaments purpoſely deſtined for different 
deſcents, and in different parts of the 
world ; then again varying their motions, 
affecting a remiſſneſs, a ſlackneſs in their 
armaments, and a diſtant inattention, but 
never loſing ſight of the main object, 
making in the midſt of theſe diſtracting 

accounts. 
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accounts as much diſpatch, with as much 
{ecreſy as the nature of the expedition, 
and the ſcaſon of the year, would admit 
of. Theſe meaſures, calculated to confound 
and puzzle, diſcovered great policy, and 
vaſt economy, expending no more of the 
public money than was neceſſary till the 
time of action ſhould diſcover their real 
deſign. | 

Our whole ſtrength in the Mcditerra- 
nean, amounted to no more than one 
fourth rate, three ſixth rates, and one 
ſloop, in all carrying 750 men; could this 
be called doing all in our power to pre 
ſerve Minorca? 

Every part of their or our intelligence, 
being only confuled conjectures, or artful 
reports, propagated to amuſe our ſpies. 
Thus every particular, except. the real 


and poſitive deſtination of the Toulon ſqua- 


dron, was known to us, while their man- 
ner of victualling, the number of their 
troops, and variety of {mall craft, polac- 
cos, ſettees, and tartars, which crowded 
moſt of the ports of Provence, informed 
all Europe beſide of their real intent. At 
length the myſtery is unfolded, and Con- 
ſul Byrtles writes from Genoa, that, after 
many orders and counter orders for equip- 
ping a fleet at Toulon, a poſitive command 
was received by the intendant, to get all 
the ſhips fit for the ſea ready as ſoon as 
poſſible, that the Dukes Richlieu and Mi- 
repoix were nominated to ſuperintend the 
expedition through all the parts of Provence, 
and that it was now no more whiſpered, 
the French intended to make a deſcent to 
ſurpriſe Minorca; and at the bottom of 
his letter he is forced to obſerve, that all 
the orders and counter-orders is ſaid, from 
time to time, concerning the equipment 
and deſtination of the Toulon fleet, had 


been concerted with a view to obtain 


time to carry the plan into execution with 
the more ſecreſy. The Conſul in about 
10 days afterwards repeats his apprehen- 


ſions of the French ſcheme of ſurpriſing 


the iſland; and further adds, that he had 
been told by ſome, who: had the beſt in- 
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telligence from France, that 60 battalions 


were ordered to march into Provence, to 
be commanded by the Duke de Richlieu, 
that between 60 and 70 veſſels had been 
embargocd for tranſports, that they con- 
tinued to ſend all ſailors as faſt as they ar- 
rived and others to Toulon, and that the 
five frigates, then in the road, were victu- 
alled for two months only. 

Advices then came flocking after one 
another, among which, one confirmed the 
embarkation of about 20,000 men, with a 
train of artillery, deſigned againſt Minorca. 
This was received at the court of admi- 


ralty the 2d of March. The advices in 


Lord Holderneſs's office, corroborated the 
premiſes, only exaggerating the number 
of men, importing that 30, o men were 
ordered to embark on the coaſt of Pro- 
vence, to make a deſcent on Minorca. 
Above 147 public letters, from the above 
authorities, were actually received of the 
armaments of France, threeſcore of which 
tended to direct us to the right deſti- 
nation. | | 
But now comes the poſitive intelligence 
from Mr. Willettes, our conſul at Bern, 
Mr. Barks at Carthagena in Spain, Mr. 


Dick at Leghorn, Lord Briſtol at Turin; 


Mr. Byrtles at Genoa, Captain Harvey, 
of the Phenix at Mahon; who not only 
wrote a politive aſſeveration of all the 
above circumſtances to the lords of the 
admiralty, but particularly one to the 
{ame purpoſe, acquainting General Fowke, 
Governor of Gibraltar, with the intended 
invaſion, received in February, expreſſing 
himſelf thus, That we can do nothing 
without you ſend us ſpeedily ſome relief, 
for the garriſon is now in the greateſt 

diſtreſs.” x 
General Blakeney himſelf, at length, con- 
vinced by theſe concurring teſtimonies, (a 
crowd of witneſſes!) wrote a letter to 
Mr. Fox, received the 15th of March, in 
which he ſays, © I cannot be too early in 
acquainting yon, that by certain informa- 
tions from France and Spain, there is all 
the apparent reaſon in the world to believe, 
| | that 
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that the French intend to make an attack 
upon this ifland. It has been proclaimed 
by ſound of trumpet in Paris, and moſt of 
the port towns of Provence, for all ſailors 
and others whom it may concern to go 
forthwith to Toulon; it is publicly talked 
of at Marſcilles and Barcelona, founded 
upon an order for 25, ooo men to march 


immediately to the ſea-coaſt of Provence. 
Twelve ſail of the line are abſohucly ready 


to put to ſea this month, and five frigates 
victualled, and under Giling orders; large 
boats are built at Toulon to hold 60 men 
each, with one 24 pounder.“ 

The reſt of the letter intimates the 
truth of the intelligence, and the neceſſity, 
from that corroborated truth, to put the 
iſland ſpeedily in the beſt ſtare of defence 
poſſible. 

On the 6th of February, General Blake- 
ney wrote, in conſequence of theſe advices 
to Conſul Dick at Leghorn, to furniſh him 
with 1000 barrels of beef with the greateſt 
diſpatch, as he was not able to obtain a 
ſupply from Lieutenant-General Fowke 
at Gibraltar; that gentleman excuſing 
himſelf, by ſaying in his anſwer, © As to 
our garriſon, proviſions are unluckily too 
| ſhort to ſpare any.” Thus this crowd of 
witneſſes all concur to affirm, that the 
French had reſumed the equipment of the 
Toulon ſquadron with a powerful army-of 
at leaſt 20,000 men, a large train of ar- 
tillery, and a large body of tranſports, boats, 
and all other implements which might be 
neceſſary for carrying on the * of Mi- 
norca. 

The French were ſurely in the right, 
to dreſs up a phantom in the ſhape of the 
invaſion, to engage the miniſters in a wild- 
gooſe chaſe. 

- "Thoſe who tranſmitted the intelligence, 
did not believe it, for ſays one in his let- 
ter, dated the iſt of February, to Lord 
Holderneſſe, © Their motion to the ſea- 
coaſt of Normandy, is an affected parade 
of marches and countermarches.” And 
another of the ſame month, ſays, © An 


army ſo contrived, as to ſcreen their own | 
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coaſts from a deſcent on our ſide, and to 
intimidate England.” 


On the 8th day of April, the French 


tranſports, eſcorted by their fleet, failed 


from Toulon. At the iſlands of Hieres 
they were detained till the 12th, and then 
proceeded to Minorca, where they arrived 
on the 18th before Cieutadella, once the 


capital of the iſland, about 25 miles dif- 


laut fi nt Mahon. As ſoon as Governor 
Blakeney had notice of this, he ſent Major 


Cunningham with a party to demoliſh the 


bridges, and break up the road leading 
from Mahon to Cieutadella, which the 
Major did, as much as the ſhort time he 
had would give him leave, being an ex- 
cellent engineer, and having ſerved in that 
capacity at Fort St. Philip, but now he 
was only a volunteer. 

As the whole French ſquadron had fail- 
ed along with their tranſports to Cieuta- 
della, our men of war, under the com- 
mand of Commodore Edgecumbe, remain- 
ed in the harbour of Mahon until the 2oth, 


| when the Commodore failed away in the 
Cheſterfield, but left all the marines of 


the Princeſs Louiſa and Portland, together 
with a detachment he had received at 
Gibraltar, as a reinforcement to the gar- 
riſon of St. Philip's, and next day the 
Princeſs Louiſa, Portland, and Dolphin 
failed, but they likewiſe left the moſt part 

of the Dolphin's crew, and all the crew 
of the Proſerpine ſloop, as a further rein- 
forcement to the garriſon, and Captain 
Scrope of the Dolphin, moſt readily and 
bravely agreed to leave his ſhip, and remain 
in the garriſon as commander of the ma- 
rines and ſeamen thus left therein. So 
that nothing was omitted by the Governor 
or officers that was in their power to ac- 
complith or attempt, for enabling them to 


make a long and vigorous defence; not 


doubting in the leaſt of being relieved by 


the arrival of a ſuperior ſquadron from 


England ; in ſhort, with every thing that 
was neceſſary for rendering the French 
mad project abortive, and for obliging 
every yn that had landed upon 

the 
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the iſland to ſurrender himſelf a priſoner 


of war. | 
| It has been ſaid, that the chief hopes 
the French had of making themſelves maſ- 
ters of Minorca, depended upon their be- 
Ing able to reduce Fort St. Philip by a 
coup-de-main, before we could ſend a ſu- 
perior ſquadron into the Mediterranean; 


and theſe hopes were chiefly founded upon 
the {mall numper Of nien aud offti-ere in 


garriſon there, and the many outworks 
they had to defend againſt a general aſſault. 
If the French Admiral had impounded 
our ſhips in the harbour, and the officers 
had found it impaſſible to defend their 
ſhips, after the French had made them- 
{elves maſters of both ſides of the harbour, 
which might perhaps haye been the caſe, 
both officers and men would have retired 
withig the fort, and would have added a 
conſiderable ſtrength to the fort agaiaſt an 
aſſault; or if they bad drawn up their 
ſhips in a line, under and along the works 
of the fort, they would have prevented 
any aſſaults upon that ſide of the place. 
Thus a coup-de-main was impracticable, 
if our ſhips were impounded in the har- 
bour. However, they failed out, leaving 
the Seorpion ſloop behind, which the Go- 
verrior ordered to be ſunk in the entrance 
ef the harbour oppoſite the fort, to pre- 
vent the enemy's forcing an entry. On 
the 25th, the French ſquadron appeared 
off the harbour, and ſeemed as if they in- 
tended ſuch an enterprize, but retired to 
Cape Mola. They appeared again on the 
28th, ' but, attempted nothing. On the 
22d, Governor Blakeney ſent a drummer 
with a letter to the Duke de Richlieu, the 
French General, defiring to know his rea- 
{ons for invading that iſland, and the next 
day the drummer was ſent back with an 
anſwer from the Duke, wherein he de- 
clared he was come with an intention 
to reduce that iſland under the domi- 
nion of his moſt Chriſtian Majeſty, for 
the ſame reaſons that had induced his 
Britannic Majeſty to ſeize and detain the 
ſtüps belonging to the ſubjects of France. 
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But though this General had advanced 
with his army as far as Aleyor by the 23d, 
and though the garriſon had afterwards 
tired many ſhot, both great and ſmall, 
apon parties of the French that advanced 
too near, or upon the works they were 
ſuppoſed to be carrying on at Cape Mola, 

et there was not ſo much as one cannon 
or bomb fired by the beſiegers againſt the 
fort before thc 8th day of May, aud even 


then, the only batteries they had erected 
were on Cape Mola ſide, and conſequently 
on the other ſide of the harbour; for in 
the night between the 5th and 6th, two 
men had been ſent to St. Philip's town, 
who reconnoitered all the way up the line 
wall, and through the ſtreets from the 
tower, by Major Innis's houſe towards 
Stanhope's tower, but could neither ſee 
nor hear any works going on. But from 
this time the beſiegers were every day 
opening batteries, both for cannon and 
' mortars, and an almoſt inceſſant fire was 


kept from theſe batteries againſt the for- 
treſs, and from the fortreſs againſt them; 
though the fire from the fortreſs was not 
ſo hot or general as it might otherwiſe 
have been, becauſe the maſon-work was 
ſo ſlight, that it was found to give way 
by the exploſion of their own guns; and 
ſome of their guns were ſo bad, and the 
embrazures ſo weak, that the Governor 
was obliged to give orders not to fire the 
{ame gun above once an hour. On the 
gth, the enemy took poſſeſſion of St. Phi- 
lip's town, and converted the houſes into 
batteries. Governor Blakeney acquired 
ſome cenſure in not pulling down thoſe 
houſes before the enemy approached. 
Nothing material happencd until the 
18th, when a ſhell from the enemy forced 
its entrance into a room, under the gorge 
of the north-weſt ravelin, fired a quantity 
of powder, entirely ruined the gorge, fill- 
ed that part of the main ditch with rub- 
biſh, ſo as almoſt to afford an eaſy deſcent 
into it, and ſet fire to the room. By this 
accident a poor woman was ſmothered in 


= ruins, and two ſoldiers were killed, 
| and 
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and ſome others wounded, whilſt: they 
were extinguiſhing the flames: and the 
very next morning a more unlucky acci- 
dent happened, by a ſhell which fell into 
the caſtle ſquare, and forced its way into 
a {ubterranean apartment, before ſuppoſed 
to be bomb proof, where ſome of Captain 
Scrope's ſeamen were lodged, by which 
five of them were killed and two wounded. 

Theſe were diſcouraging accidents: 
but that day, about one in the afternoon, 
the ſpirits of the whole garriſon were re- 
vived, by the appearance of a ſquadron of 
17 large ſhips to the weſtward, which 
from many circumſtances, appeared ſo 
plainly to be a Britiſh ſquadron, that Mr. 
Boyd, about ſeven o'clock, reſolutely 
ventured to go out in a ſmall boat, with 
ſix oars only, which made its way out 
from St. 
ſhower both of cannon and muſquet-ſhot 
from the enemy, poſted behind Turk's 
Mount. His intention was to have goton 
board this welcome ſquadron; but as they 
were at two leagues diſtance, and ſtretch- 
ing to the ſouthward, he ſoon ſaw that it 
would be impoſſible to get up with them; 
and beſides, he perceived that two of the 
enemy's ſinall veſſels were in chaſe of his 
boat; therefore, to prevent being taken 
priſoner, by purſuing farther an attempt 
which he found he could not accompliſh, 
he turned back, and between eleven and 
twelve at night, both he and his ſcamen 
returned ſafe to the garriſon. 
Although Mr. Boyd thus failed in his 

brave attempt, yet by the ſignals which 
the French, at Cape Mola, had made upon 
ſeeing that ſquadron, the whole garriſon 
were convinced that it was a Britiſh ſqua- 
dron, and that it was in purſuit of the 
French, which, when laſt feen, had ſteer- 
ed to the ſouthward. That whole night, 
therefore, and the greateſt part of the 
next day, they rejoiced in the hopes of 
ſeeing all the French ſhips remaining above 
water brought into Mahon harbour, in 
tow of the Britiſh ſquadron. All were 
_ contriving how they ſhould teſtify their 


Stephen's Cove, through. a 
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joy upon the ſucceſs of the Britiſh arms, 
and all began to conſider their beſiegersas 
unfortunate men, reduced by mere fa- 
mine to ſurrender themſelves priſoners of 
war. How greatly then, how grievouſly 
were they diſappointed, the evening of 
that day, when they beheld ſome of the 
French ſhips appear again in view, and 
quietly take up their ſtation near the en- 
trance to the harbour of Mahon! What 
addition muſt it have made to their cha- 
grin, to ſee the whole French ſquadron 
next day return triumphantly to their ſta- 
tion off that harbour, without any appear- 
ance of, or any diſturbance from the Bri- 
tiſh ſquadron! In this perplexity, the 
firſt thought that occurred was, probably, 
that the French ſquadron had given the 
Britiſh the ſlip, and that the latter was 
cruiling at a diſtance, in hopes of meeting 
with them, upon a ſuppoſition that they 
would not dare to return to their ſtation 
off Mahon; but this poor comfort they 


were before night deprived of, by deſert- 


ers from the French camp, who told them 
that there had been an engagement be- 
tween the two ſquadrons, and that the 
Britiſh had the worſt of it, which account 
they with indignation heard confirmed on 
the 22d, by a general feu-de-joie through 
the whole French camp, on account of 
the victory obtained by their {quadron 
over the Britiſh. 

But though the homers ſhin received 
freſh ſupplies and reinforcements from 
France, yet by the 16th of June it appeared 
that they began to grow ſhort of ammuni- 
tion; and the beſieged likewiſe began to 


grow ſhort of proviſions; therefore, on 


the 17th, the Governor was obliged to 
order, that the allowance of a pint of wine, 
and two drams of a ſort of brandy called 
aqua ardente, burning water, formerly 
given to each man of the garriſon per day, 
ſhould be reduced to half a pint of wine 
per day, and no dram, but only one per 
day to the gunners, wheg on duty upon 
the batteries. 
G 2 
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By the 20th, the beſiegers had received 
a large ſupply of ammunition, and, we 
may ſuppoſe, of every thing elſe they 
ſtood in need of; but the beſicged faw no 
appearance of any ſupply, or of any re- 
lief, though it was now a full month ſince 
the ſea engagement, which the French 
called a victory, with much more reaſon 
than our Admiral had to claim that honour. 
From ſuch a ſurpriſing neglect, it was 
hardly poſſible for them not to conclude, 
that it had bcen reſolved to facrifice both 
them and the ifland of Minorca to ſome 
political view here at home. However, 
though their liquor was reduced, their 
courage was not in the leaſt abated. They 
continued to make an' obſtinate defence, 
notwithſtanding the ruinous condition 
their fortreſs was reduced to, and the dan- 
gerous ſituation they were in; for many 
of their guns were by this time rendered 
uſeleſs, and ſome of their works, particu- 
larly the parapets and merlons, were ſo 
much demoliſhed, that their gunners conld 
not ſtand with any fafety at their batte- 
ries. With inceſſant labour they repaired 
wherever it was poſlible to repair, and re- 
moved their moſt uſeful guns to thoſe 
places from whence they could do the moſt 
effectual execution againſt the enemy; 
though they were, inalmoſt every motion, 
expoſed not only to the enemy's numerous 
batteries, but to their muſquet ſhot from 
the windows of the houſes in St. Philip's 
town; Which houſes were in many re- 
ſpects of ſignal ſervice to the enemy, not 
only in erecting their batteries, but in fur- 
niſhing them with an opportunity to fire 
from the upper windows, upon any officer 
or ſoldier of the garriſon that by chance, 
or by the performance of his duty, expo- 
{ed himſelf to their view. 

The 21ſt of May, the garriſon had in- 
formation from deſerters, that the French 
army conſiſted of 18,000 men, being nine 
brigades of four battalions each, with 100 
brafs cannon, beſides mortar-pieces and 
howitzers. And on the 14th of June they 
had, by the ſame means, an account that 
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two more regiments were arrived from 
France, and that the beſicgers had then 
had about 2500 men killed and wounded 
ſince the beginning of the ſiege. 

In theſe circumſtances, therefore, it 
would have been ridiculous for the garri- 
{on to attempt a fally, had it been much 
more numerous than it really was: and 
from the 20th of June, the beſiegers kept 
{uch a conftant and heavy fire from all 
their batteries, that the north-weſt cur- 
tain, and weſt baſtion of the caſtle, the 
weſt counter-guard, the north-eaſt ravelin, 
and the, Anſtruther, were very much bat- 
tered; and in the left face of the Anftruther, 
a breach was actually made on the 26th,, 
which was apprehended to be practicable ; 
| yet till the garriſon reſolved to hold out: 
but between ten and eleven o'clock at 
night on the 27th, the beſiegers, upon 
proper ſignals made, began a general aſ- 
fault. At one and the ſame time, they 
advanced with great intrepidity towards 
the Anſtruther and Argyle, the Queen's 
redoubt, Kane's lunctte, the weſt lunette, 
the Carolina, and the Marlborough; and 
at the ſame time they attempted, with 
armed boats, and provided with ſcaling 
ladders, to enter both the harbour and 
St. Stephen's cove, in order to ſtorm 
Charles's fort and St. Stephen's guard, 
and to ſecond the attack of the Marlbo- 
rough, by attempting it at the gorge. 
The garriſon now felt the deficiency of 
their numbers; yet ſo good a diſpoſition 
was made of the ſmall numbers they had, 
that the enemy were every where repul- 
{ed with great ſlaughter, except the Queen's 
redoubt and the Argyle, the works of 
which were fo much ruined, and the de- 

fenders ſo few, that the enemy at length 
made a lodgement ; and as ſoon as they 
| had done fo, and had found themſelves re- 
pulſed at all other attacks, they beat a 


parley for leave to bury their dead, and 
to carry off their wounded, which was 
compaſſionately and generouſly, but un- 
adviſedly granted. For after the enemy 
had been every where repulſed, if the 

| "1700 whole 
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whole force of the garriſon had been pre- 
ſently directed to theſe two, they might 
have been able to drive the enemy from 
the lodgements they had made in them: 
but from this ceſſation, the French, à la 
mode Prangois, treacherouſly took an op- 
portunity to ſteal into theſe two places 
ſuch a number of men, that it was judged 
to be impracticable to diſlodge them. 


During this general aſſault, ſeveral 


mines were ſprung under the glacis of the 
Anſtruther, the Queen's redoubt, and 
Kane's lunette, and likewiſe one mobi 
the gorge of the Argyle, whilſt a conſi- 


derable number of the enemy were in it, 


moſt of whom were blown up and de- 
{troyed ; ſo that in the whole, they cer- 
tainly loſt a very large number of men by 
this night's operation; but theſe they 
could eaſily ſpare ; and their loſs was fully 
recompenſed by their having made them- 
ſelves maſters of theſe two outworks ; for 
by that means, they got an entrance into 
the gallery of mines, which communicated 
with all the other outworks, and with 
the caſtle it{elf, already ſo much demoliſh- 
ed that a practicable breach might in a 
very few days have been made in it, by 
batteries erected upon the two out-works 
now in the poſſeſſion of the enemy. The 
garriſon, therefore, could not propoſe to 
hold out any time, without running the 
utmoſt riſk of the place being taken by 
ſtorm, and all of them put to the ſword ; 
and as no method had been taken to give 


them any notice that preparations were | 


making for their relief, they reſolved, on 
the 28th, to demand a capitulation. 

One would almoſt be induced to believe 
this was done in conſequence of a menace 
{cat by the Duke de Richlieu, That if 
the garriſon did- not immediately ſurren- 
der, and the place ſhould be afterwards 
taken, they might expect to be put to the 
ſword, for no quarter would be given.“ 
Perhaps, to prevent the evils which are 
| ſometimes the contequence of an obſtinate 
defence, the garriſon choſe to ſurrender, 
whilſt the beliegers were in a pacific 


| 
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mood; for this purpoſe the white flag s 
hung out, the ſhamade was beat, ind a 
ceſlation of arms enſued. Ihe parriton 
obtained every thing they could realonably 
alk. 

General Blakeney requeſts by the ſecond 
article of capitulation, That all the ho- 


-nours of war be granted the garriion on 


their ſurrender ; and that a covered wag- 
gon be permitted the Goveruor, and four 
others for the garriſon ;” which the Lake 
de Richlieu anſwered in ii:te words: 
4% The noble and vigorous detence which 
the Engliſh have made, having deicrved 
all the marks of eſteem and veneration, 
that every military perſon ought to ſhew 
to ſuch actions: and Marechal Richlieu 
being deſirous alſo to ſhew General Blake- 
ney the regard due to the brave defence 
he has made, grants to the garriſon all the 


honours of war that they can enjoy, under 
the circumſtances of going out for an em- 


barkation, to wit, firelocks on their ſhoul- 
ders, drums beating, colours flying, 20 
cartouches each man, and alſo lighted 
match. He conſents likewiſe, that Lieu- 
tenant-General Blakeney, and his garri- 
ſon, ſhall carry away all the effects that 


belong to them, and that can be put into 


trunks. It would be uſeleſs to them 
to havecovered waggons ; there are none 
on the iſland, therefore they are re- 
fuſed.” 

This article did General Blakeney ſo 
much honour, that it is thought by many 
to have been one of the principal ſteps to- 
wards his being created a peer. 

As ſoon as the articles were ſigned, the 


French were put in poſſeſſion of one of 


the gates of the caſtle, as alſo of Charles' 

fort, and Marlborough redoubt ; but the 
garriſon continued in the other works of 
the fortreſs until the day of their em- 
barkation for Gibraltar, which was the 
7th of July. 

As ſoon as the garriſon of Fort St. Phi- 
lip's propoſed to ſurrender, the Duke of 
Richlieu diſpatched the Duke of Fronſac 
expreſs to his moſt Chriſtian Majeſty, 

with 
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with the joy ful news; and as ſoon as the 
articles were ligned, and one of the gates 
of the caſtle delivered into the poſſeſſion 
of the French, he diſpatched the Count 
of Egmont expreis, with a confirmation 
of the news, and a copy of the articles of 
capitulation, Upon the arrival of the firſt 
expreſs, the news was immediately pub- 
lithed, and ſpread with the greateſt indul- 
try by the court: but the people of France 
had, from the beginning, thought it ſo 
improbable that this nation, conſidering 
our ſuperiority at fea, would allow them 
to make themſelves maſters of that ifland, 
that they would not at firſt believe what 
they were told by the court. On the 
contrary, notwithitanding the defeat, or 
at leaſt the retreat of Mr. Byng's ſquadron, 
they {till continued to be terribly afraid of 
hearing of their ſquadron's being defcated 


by afrefb Britiſh ſquadron, and their troops 
blocked up in that little iſland; the cer- 
tain conſequence of which would be, that 


of their troops being at laſt forced by fa- 
mine to ſurrender themſelves priſoners of 


war; and this conſequence they ſo much 
expected and dreaded, that they believed 
the news publiſhed by their court to be 


only a cover for the news of their ſqua- 


dron's having been defeated : but when | 
the ſecond exprets arrived, and the arti. 
cles of capitulation were publiſked, their 


excels of fear was, as uſual, turned to an 
excets of joy. The whole nation, natu- 
rally volatile, ran into an extreme of 


-mirth, and the rejoicings were more ge- 


neral than had appeared for any of their 
victories in the preceding war. 
On the other hand, when the news of 


the ſurrender arrived here, it only added 
to the execrations that had before been 


prettly plentifully poured forth, not only 
againſt the unfortunate Byng, but even 
againſt thoſe who were ſuppoſed to have 
been the cauſe of his being ſent out fo ill 


provided. Nay, it was even ſurmiſed, 


that our loſs of Minorca was owing to 
ſomething worſe than neglect ; and it muſt 


be confeſſed, that there were reaſons for 


| 
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ſuch a conjecture : for there were, per- 
haps, ſome amongſt us, though none ſure- 
ly in any high ſtation, that for peace fake, 
would have been willing enough to have 
ſacrificed to the French tome of our rights 
in America, if any excuſe could have been 
found out for ſo doing; and a reſtitution 
of Minorca might have been pleaded as an 
equivalent, and conſequently an excute 
for that ſacrifice, as the reſtitution of Ma- 
draſs had been pleaded as an equivalcnt 
and excuſe for our reſtitution of Cape 
Breton, by the treaty of Aix-la-Chapelle, 
Whatever there was in this, it is certain, 
that our loſs of Minorca produced a very 
remarkable change in our adminiſtration 
here at home. | \ 

As ſoon as the capitulation was ſigned, 
and the French had got poſſeſſion of Furt 
St. Philip's, their ſquadron made all poſſible 
haſte to return to Toulon, but took care 
to carry along with them all the ſhips that 
had been made prizes of by Commodore 
Edgecumbe's ſquadron, and left in Mahon 


harbour for the reaſon beforementioned, 


And it ſoon appeared that M. Galleſſoniere 
had acied wiſely in getting home as ſoon 
as he could : for in two or three days af- 
ter the ſurrender of the fort, Admiral 
Hawke appeared off St. Philip's, with the 
ſquadron lately under the command of Mr. 
Byng, augmented with five ſhips of the 
line, which had been ſent from England, 
as ſoon as we heard that the French had 
actually landed in Minorca. But there 
were now no laurels left for him to reap: 
the enemy's ſquadron were got ſafe home, 
or at leaſt out of his reach ; and he had 
the mortification to ſee the French flag 


flying triumphantly on the caſtle of St. 
Philip's, which he was no way provided 


for attacking: nay, he was not ſo much 
as provided with a proper number of fri- 
gates and {loops for blockading the iſland, 
in order to prevent the French from ſend- 
ing any reinforcements, or freſh ſupplies 


to their army in the iſland : ſo that had he 


arrived before the ſurrender of Fort St. 


Philip's, he might have cauſed it to coſt 


the 
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the French more time, and a great deal 
more blood, but he could not prevent its 
being taken at laſt, becauſe in a very few 
weeks more, the French, with their nu- 
merous artillery, might have laid all the 
works flat with the ground; ſo that the 
garriſon, though aſſiſted by all the ſcamen 
of his {quadron, could not with any pru- 
dence have ſtood a general aſſault; and as 
he was not provided with what was pro- 
per, it is probable he was not provided 
with any inſtructions for blockading the 
iſland. With grief, therefore, he was 


obliged to {ail away, and leave the French 


in quiet poſſeiſion of the iſland. 


In order to avoid breaking "_ narrative 


of the ſiege, we omitted giving an account 


of the engagement, but we ſhall do it 
now, and carry its conſequences to the 
Admiral's death. - 'The beſt account of the 
engagement appears in Admiral Byng* O 
own letter, which we ſhall preſent in the 
writer's own words, not as it was mangled 
in the London Gazette. 


Ramilies, off Minorca, May 25, 1755. 


S IR, 


I have the pleaſure to deſire you will 
acquaint their lordſhips, that having ſailed 
from Gibraltar the 8th, I got off Mahon 
the 19th, having been joined by his Ma- 
jeſty's ſhip Phœnix off Majorca, two days 
before, [here are inſerted in the Gazette 
theſe words, viz. when the enemy's fleet 


appeared to the ſouth-eaſt] by whom I had 


confirmed the intelligence Þ received at Gi- 
braltor, of the ſtrength of the French fleet, 
and of their being off Mahon. His Majeſty' s 
colours were ſtill flying at the caſtle of St. 
Philip” , aud could perceive ſeveral bomb 
batteries playing upon it from different parts. 
French colours we ſaw flying on the weſt 
part of St. Philip's. 1 diſpatched the Phe- 


nix, Cheſterfield, and Dolphin a-head, to 


reconnoitre the harbour's mouth, and Cap- 
tain Hervey to endeavour to lend @ letter 
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for General Blakeney, to let him know the 
feet were here to his aſſiſtance , though 
every one was of opinion we could be of no 
aſe to him, as by all accounts, no place was 
ſecured for covering a landing, could we have 
[pared any people. The Phenix was alſo to 
make the private ſignal between Captain Her- 
vey and Captain Scrope, as this latter would 
undoubtedly come off if it were practicable, 
having kept the Dolphins barge with him: 
but the enemy's fleet appearing to the ſouth- 
eaſt, and the wind at the ſame time coming 
ſtrong off the land, obliged me to call thoſe 
ſhips in, before they could get quite ſo near 
the entrance of the harbour, as to make ſure 
what batteries or guns might be placed to 
prevent our having any communication with 
the caſtle, Falling little wind, it was five 
before I conld form any line, or diſtin- 
guiſh any of the enemy's motions, and 
not at all to judge of their, force, more 
than by their numbers, which were 17, 
and 13 appeared large. They at firſt 
ſtood towards us in a regular line, and 
tacked about ſeven, which J judged was 
to endeavour to gain the wind of us in the 
night; ſo that being late, I tacked, in 
order to keep the weather gage of them, 
as well as to make ſure of the land wind 
in the morning, being very hazy, and 
not above five leagues off Cape Mola. 
We tacked off towards the enemy at 
eleven, and at day-light had no ſight of 
them. But two tartanes, with the French 
private fignal, being cloſe in with the 
rear of our fleet, I ſent the Princeſs Louiſa 
to chaſe one, and made the ſignal for the 
Rear-Admiral, who was neareſt the other, 
to {end ſhips to chaſe her. The Princeſs 
Louiſa, Defiance, and Captain, became at 
a great diſtance; but the Defiance took 
her's, which had two captains, two lieu- 
tenants, and 102 private ſoldiers, who 
were ſent out the day before, with 600 
men on board tartanes, to reinforce the 
French fleet, on our then appearing off the 
place. Ihe Pheœnix, on Captain Hervey's 
offer, prepared to ſerve as a fireſhip, but 
without * her as a frigate, till 

| the 
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vered ſor ſome little time. I ſent and 


was then to ſcuttle her decks, every thing called to the ſhips a-head of me to make 
elſe being prepared as the time and place || fail on, and go down on the enemy, and 
allowed of. The enemy now began to {| ordered the Cheſterfield to lay by the In- 
appear from the maſt-head. I called intrepid, and the Deptford to ſupply the In- 
the cruizers, and when they had joined || trepid's place. I found the enemy edged 
me; I tacked towards the enemy, and || away conſtantly, and as they went three. 
formed the line a-head. I found the || feet to our one, they would never permit 
French were preparing theirs to leeward, || our cloſing with them, but took the ad- 
having unſucceſsfully endeavoured to || vantages of deſtroying our rigging ; for 
weather me. They were 12 large ſhips | though I cloſed the Rear-Admiral fatt, I 
of the line and five frigates. As ſoon as I || found I could not again cloſe the enemy, 
judged the rear of our fleet to be the || whoſe van were fairly drove from their 
length of their van, we tacked all toge- || line ; but their Admiral was joining them 
ther, and immediately made the ſignal for | by bearing away. By this time it was 
the ſhips that led to lead large, and for || paſt ſix, and the enemy's van and ours 
the Deptford to quit the line, that ours || were at too great a diſtance to engage. I 
might become equal in number with theirs. || perceived ſome of their ſhips ſtretching to | 
At two I made the ſignal to engage, as I || the northward, and I imagined they were N 
found it was the ſureſt method of ordering || going to form a new line. I made the ſig- q 
every ſhip to cloſe down on the one that || nal for the headmoſt ſhips to tack, and thoſe 1 
fell to their lot. And here I muſt expreſs | that led before with larboard tacks, to 
my great ſatisfaction at the very gallant || lead with the ſtarboard, that I might, 
manner in which the Rear-Admiral ſet the | by the firſt, keep (if poſſible) the wind of 
van the example, by inſtantly bearing || the enemy, and by the ſecond, be between 
down on the ſhips he was to engage, with | the Rear-Admiral's diviſion and the enemy, 


the ſignal was made to prime, when ſhe 


his ſecond, and who occaſioned one of as his had ſuffered moſt ; as alſo to cover 4 
the French ſhips to begin the engagement, || the Intrepid, which I perceived to be in a 
which they did by raking ours as they || very bad condition, and whoſe loſs would 
went down. I bore down on the ſhip || very greatly give the balance againſt us, 
that lay oppoſite me, and began to engage || if they had attacked us the next morning 
him, after having received the fire for || as I expected. I brought to about eight 
ſome time in going down. The Intrepid, || that night to join the Intrepid, and to re- 
unfortunately, in the very beginning had || fit our fhips as faſt as poſſible, and conti- 
her fore-topmaſt ſhot away, and as that || nued ſo all night. The next morning we 
hung on his foreſail and backed it, he had || ſaw nothing of the enemy, though we 
no command of his ſhip, his fore-tack and || were ſtill lying to: Mahon was north- 
all his braces being cut at the ſame time, || weſt about 10 or 11 leagues. I ſent 
{o that he drove. on the next ſhip to him, || cruizers out to look for the Intrepid and 
and obliged that, and the ſhips a-head of || Cheſterfield, who joined me the next day: 
me, to throw all back: this obliged me || and having, from a ſtate and condition of 
to do ſo alſo for ſome minutes, to avoid || the ſquadron brought me in, found that 
their falling on board me, though not be- the Captain, Intrepid, and Defiance, 
fore we had drove our adverſary out of || (which latter has loſt her captain), were 
the line, who put before the wind, and || much damaged in their maſts, ſo that they 
had ſeveral ſhot fired at him from his own || were endangered of not being able to ſecure 
admiral. This not only cauſed the ene- heir maſts properly at ſea, and alſo, that 
my's center to be unattacked, but left || 7he /quadron in general were very ſichly, 


the Rear-Admiral's diviſion rather unco- many tilled and wounded, and no where to 
| | put 
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ber a third of their number, if I made an 


heſpital even of the 40 gun ſhip, which was 
aof eaſy at ſea; I thought it proper, in this 
ſituation, to call a council of war before 
I went again to look for the enemy. I 


| deſired the attendance of General Stuart, 


Lord Effingham, and Lord Robert Bertie, 
and Colonel Cornwallis, that I might col- 
lect their opinions upon the preſent ſitua- 
tion / Minorca and Gibraltar, and make 
ſure of protecting the latter, ſince it was 
found impracticable either to ſuccour or re- 
lieve the former with the force we had,; 
for though we may juſtly claim the victory, 
yet we are much inferior to the weight of 
their ſhips, though the numbers are equal, 
and they have the advantage of ſending to 
Minorca their wounded, and getting rein- 
forcements of ſeamen from their tranſports, 
and ſoldiers from their camp; all which, 
undoubtedly, has been done-in this time that 
we have been laying to to refit, and often 
in /ight of Minorca ; and their ſhips have 
more than once appeared in a line from our 
mnaſt-heads. T ſend their lord/hips the reſo- 
lution of the council of war, in which there 
was [In the Gazette, at is here put in- 


ſtead of in, and council inſtead of there was} 


not the leaſt contention or doubt aroſe. 
I hope indeed we ſhall find ſtores to refit us 
at Gibraltar, and if I have any reinforce- 
ment, will not loſe a moment's time to ſeek 
the enemy again, and once more give them 
battle, though they have a great advantage 
in being clean ſhips, that go three feet to our 


one, and therefore have the choice how they 


will engage us, or if they will at all, and 
will never let us cloſe them, as their ſale 
view is the diſabling our ſhips, in which 
they have but too well ſucceeded, thaugh we 


. obliged them to bear up. I do not ſend their 


lordſliips the particulars of our loſſes and 
damages by this, as it would take me 
much time, and that I am willing none 


ſhould be loſt in letting them know an 
event of ſo much cooſtquence. 


J cannot 
help urging their lordſhips for a reinforce- 
ment, if none are yet failed, on their know- 
ledge of the enemy's ſtrength in theſe ſeas, 
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and which, by very good intelligence, will tn 
a few days be ſtrengthened by four more large 
ſhips from Toulon, almoſt ready to ſail, if 
not now failed to join theſe. 1 diſpatch tliis 
to Sir Benjamin Keene, by way of Bar- 
celona, and am making the beſt of my 
way to cover Gibraltar, from which place 
I propole ſending their lordſhips a more 
particular account. - 
- I am, Sir, a EL 
Your moſt humble ſervant, 
JOHN BYNG. 
To the Hon. John Cleveland, Eſq. 

P. S. I muſt deſire you will acquaint 
their lordſhips, that I have appointed 
Captain Hervey to the command of the 
Defiance, in the room of Captain Andrews, 
{lain in the action. I | 

I have juſt {ent the defects of the ſhips, 
as I have got it made out whilft I was 
cloling my letter.” 

To this letter was added in our Gaxette, 
the following liſt of the killed and wound- 
ed in both ſquadrons, without ſaying from 


whence it was taken. 

State of the Engliſh and French Fleets in 
the above action in the Mediterrancav, 
on May the 19th, 1756, with the number 
of per/ons killed and wounded in each //rip. 

ENGLISH. 
Ships. Commanders, C. K. HW. 


hs Adm. Byng 
Ramilies, | Gardner, A 


, Adm. Weſt 
Buckingham, | e 
Culloden, Ward, 74 
Captain, Catford, 70 6 ze 
Revenge, Cornwall, 70 
Lancaſter, Edgecumbe, 66 1 14 
Trident, Durell, 64 -- 
Intrepid, Young, 64 9 39 
Kingſton, Parry, 60 
Princeſs Louiſa, Noel, 60. 3. 29 
Defiance, Andrews, 60 14 45 
Portland, Baird, 50 6 20 
Deptford, Amhurſt, Fo 
Cheſterſield, I. loyd, 40 
Experiment, Gilchriſt, 6 
Dolphin, — 24 


* Phenix, 
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Ships. Commanders. G. K. M. 
Phenix, Hervey, 24 
Fortune, Mapleſden, 14 
| 974 42 168 
FRENCH. 
Ships, Commanders. C. K. V. 
Le Foudroyant s 10 
Lieut. Gen. 
Glandeves, | | 
LeRedoubtab. { Chef d Eſcadre 74 3 
La Clue 
La Couronne, Chef dEſcadre' | 3 
Le Temeraire, Beaumont, 74 15 
Le Guerrier, La Broſſe, 74 43 
Le Lion, St. Agnan, 2 3 
Le Sage, Duruen, 64 8 
L*Orphee, Raimondis, 64 10 o 
Le Content, Sabran, 64 5 19 
Le Triton, Mercier, 64 5 14 
L'Hipotame, Rochemaure, 50 2 10 
Le Fier, D*Herville, 50 4 
La Junon, Beausfier, 46 
La Roſe, Coſtebelle, 26 
La Gracieuſe, Marquizan, 24 
La Topaz, Carne, 24 
La Nimphe, Callian, 24 
944 21 133 


According to this liſt of killed and 
wounded in the two adverſe ſquadrons, 
as publiſhed in our Gazette, it appears 
that there were in the Britiſh ſquadron 42 
killed, and 168 wounded ; whereas in the 
French ſquadron, there were but 21 kill- 
ed, and but 133 wounded: and on board 
Admiral Byng's own ſhip, there was not 
ſo much as one man either killed or 
wounded, which did his character a great 
deal of harm among the people here in 
England, and was, perhaps, a chicf cauſe 
of the fate that afterwards attended him; 
for every one from hence concluded, that 
he had not attacked in ſo briſk and cloſe a 
manner as he ought to have done'; and 
thoſe who conſidered only the number of 
ſhips in each ſquadron, heard with indig- 
nation, that a Britiſh ſquadron ſhould re- 
treat from a French ſquadron of no ſupe- 
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rior number of ſhips. This raiſed an 
immediate popular clamour againſt him, 
and this clamour was induſtriouſly propa- 
gated, and artfully continued to the very 
laſt, by thoſe whom he had irritated by his 
ſaid letter from Gibraltar, not only from 
a principle of revenge, but alſo from a 
regard for their own ſafety, two of the 
ſtrongeſt motives by which the human 
mind can be influenced, as we may judge 
from almoſt every circumſtance relating 
to this affair. 

Though the Admirals letter, perhaps, 
arrived before the 16th of June, yet it 
was not publiſhed until the 26th, ſo that 
his enemies had ſufficient time to prepoſ- 
ſeſs the minds of the people with what 
accounts they pleaſed of the engagement ; 
and we may believe thoſe accounts were 
not to his advantage. Even when it was 
publiſhed, it was mangled as before ſhewn, 
which was done, as the Admirals friends 
afterwards inſiſted, with deſign to prevent 
the people's forming a right judgment of 
his conduct, or knowing the diſadvantages 


{| he laboured under in the engagement, or 


after it was over. Whether there was 
any deſign in this, we ſhall not pretend to 
determine; but certainly no man had a 
right to mangle his letter, as his life, 
and what was more, his character depend- 
ed upon what he wrote upon that occa- 
ſion, eſpecially as the iſſue of the engage- 
ment ſeemed at firſt to militate ſo much 
againſt him: and the reaſon why we ſup- 
poſe that his letter might perhaps have 
arrived before the 16th, is becauſe on 
that day Sir Edward Hawke, and Admiral 
Saunders, ſailed from Portſmouth in the 
Antelope for Gibraitar, to take vpon them 
the command of the ſquadron then under 
Byng and Weſt : for if the letter did not 
arrive till a few days before it was pub- 
liſhed, we muſt ſuppoſe that there were 
other reaſons for removing theſe two Ad- 
mirals, than any authentic accounts we 
could then have of the engagement, or of 
the behaviour of any officer in the engage- 
ment. 

As 
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As the two new Admirals choſe to have 


their own officers, they carried them 
along with them; and the captains, and 
{ome other officers, on board the ſhips of | 
the Admirals Byng and Welt, were re- 
called. In the fame ſhip likewiſe, went 
the Lord Tyrawly, appointed Governor 
of Gibraltar in the room of General 
Fowke, who was recalled : and with them 
went a letter from the ſecretary of the 
_ admiralty, by order of the lords commiſ- 
ſioners, to Admiral Byng, acquainting him 
of his being recalled. 
Admiral wrote a very ſpirited anſwer, 
and incloſed an exact ſtate of the two ſqua- 
drons, as it ſtood when they engaged on 
the 2oth of May, having had that of the 
French from an officer made priſoner in the 
tartan taken in the morning of the day of 
action; and from the ſtate it appears, that 
though the two ſquadrons were equal in 
number of ſhips, the French were greatly 
ſuperior in number of men, number of 


To this letter the 


guns, and weight of metal, which gave 
them a conſiderable advantage either in a 
diſtant or cloſe engagement, as their 
weight of metal enabled them to begin 
firing ſooner, and to do more execution 
at a diſtance; for a 52 pound ball will 
certainly do execution at a greater diſ- 
tance than a 32 pound ball can, and the 
ſame of every leſſer weight; and at a 
cloſe engagement, 950 muſquet ſhot will 
certainly do more execution than 780, if 
the men are equally expert at firing. 
Therefore, if our ſhips approached ſo 
near as that all their guns would do exe- 
cution, that would give the advantage 
they are obſerved to have of firing three 
broadſides for the French two; and it may 
be made a queſtion, if pr udence could di- 
rect them to endeavour to get nearer; 
for in a ſingle perſonal combat, it is cer- 
tainly the buſireſs of a ſtrong man to cloſe 
in upon his adverſary if he can, and it is 
the buſineſs of the weak man to prevent 
it if poſſible: but in ſea engagements it 
has been generally obſerved, that our com- 
mon men have a more ſteady reſolution 
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than the French common men have; ſo 
that in a cloſe engagement, we uſually 
drive them both from their decks and 
their guns, and that therefore it is our 
buſineſs to get as near as poſſible, even 
though the enemy have a ſuperior number 
of men, provided we do not get ſo near 
as to endanger our being boarded. 

In this letter the Admiral claims the 
victory, by ſaying, that he had not only 
attacked but beat the enemy: but we 
doubt if hie had a juſt pretence to ſay ſo. 
It was the buſineſs of the French ſquadron 
to return to their ſtation off Fort St. Phi- 
lip's before night, leſt our ſquadron ſhould 
find an opportunity in the night time, to 
throw a reinforcement and ſupply into 
that fort. For this purpoſe they edged 
away from our ſquadron in the evening, 
and not becauſe they were beat ; for 
ſome of them returned that very night, 
and all of them returned next day to their 
ſtation, where it was their duty to re- 
main; and therefore they had afterwards 
no buſineſs to go in ſearch of our ſquadron, 
whoſe buſineſs and duty it was to drive 
them from that ſtation, if they had 
thonght themſelves able to attempt do- 
ing ſo. 

The Admiral had therefore no reaſon 
to claim his victory as a reaſon for his not 
having been recalled ; but from this letter, 
it is plain he did not in the leaft ſuſpect 
that a much harder fate was hanging over 
his devoted head ; conſequently, without 
any ſeeming reluctance, he prepared to 
embark on board the Antelope, which ar- 
rived on the 3d of July at Gibraltar, and 
was-preſently to return to England. Whe- 
ther Sir Edward Hawke had any private 
order to ſend Admiral Byng home a pri- 
ſoner, is not known. Our Gazette indeed 
fays, from the admiralty-oftice, that Sir 
Edward Hawke went out with orders to 
ſend Admiral Byng home in one of his 
Majeſty's ſhips; that upon receipt of Byng's 
letter giving an account of the action, di- 
rections were ſent to Sir Edward to fend 
him home under arreſt; and that leſt theſe 
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directions ſhould not arrive in time, like 
clirections were lodged at the ſeveral ports 
of this kingdom. But we do not under- 
ſtand that of ſending a man home, unleſs he 
be {ent as a priſoner in ſome way or other; 
and Admiral Byng never appeared as a pri- 
foner whilſt he remained at Gibraltar, nor 
did it appear that he was obliged to come 
home in the Antelope. Therefore, if Sir 


Edward had any ſuch order, it was not 


put in execution, as the Admiral appeared 
deſirous of returning to England with the 
utmoſt expedition, in order to vindicate 
his character, which he thought had been 
molt unjuſtly aſperſed; and we cannot ſee 
what reaſon there was for publiſhing this 
in our Gazette, unleſs it was to add to 
the popular clamour, which is but too 
ready to ariſe againſt an unfortunate com- 
mander, either by ſea or land; and con- 
ſequently ought never to be inflamed by 


miniſters, nor ever will, unleſs they have 


ſome other end to ſerve than merely that 
of removing an unfortunate, or puniſhing 
a guilty commander. 

According to all appearance, therefore, 
Admiral Byng voluntarily embarked, to- 
gether with Admiral Weſt, General Fowke, 
and the other recalled officers, on board 
the Antelope, which failed from Gibraltar 
the ↄth of July, and arrived at Spithead 


the 26th. Admiral Weſt, General Fowke, 


and the other officers, preſently ſet out 
for London, and the former having, on 
the 29th, waited on his Majeſty, was moſt 
graciouſly received, as he had behaved 
very bravely in the engagement of the 
20th of May, and without the leaſt ob- 
jection. to any part of his conduct; but 
Admiral Byng was immediately npon his 
arrival put under arre | 

General Blakeney, upon his landing at 
Portſmouth, had the ſatisfaction to find 
himſelf received by the general acclama- 
tions of the people, by ringing of bells, 
and other rejoicings; and this ſatisfaction 
could not fail of being complete, as he was 
conſcious of having deſerved it by his 
brave defence of the important fortreſs 
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committed to his care. He met with the 
ſame ſatisfaction at every place he paſſed 
through in his way to London, where he 
arrived on the 23d day of November, and 

was of courſe moſt graciouſly received by 

his Majeſty, by whom he was next month 

promoted to the dignity of baron in the 

kingdom of Ireland, by the ſtyle and title 
of Baron Blakeney of Caſtle-Blakeney in 

the county of Galway, after having been 

in the preceding month created a knight 
of the moſt honourable order of the Bath, 

All which honours were perhaps as much 

owing to our reſentment againſt Admiral 

Byng, as to the gratitude we owed to 

General Blakeney. 

Admiral Byng was removed to Grecn- 
wich Hoſpital, where he was contined a 
cloſe priſoner, till ſeveral officers could 
come from the Mediterranean, to attend 
his trial, which began on the 27th day of 
December. | | 

When his Sentence was, „The court - 
martial are of opinion, that Admiral Byng 
did not do his utmoſt to engage the ene- 
my; and therefore are of opinion, that he 
is fallen under part of the twelfth article 
of war, and adjudge and ſentence him to 
be ſhot to death; but as it doth not ap- 
pear to the court, that it was either 
through cowardice or diſaffection, they 
do unanimouſly recommend him to mercy.” 

Notwithſtanding the recommendation of 
the court-martial to his Majeſty's mercy, 


an order was ſent down for the execntion 
of the ſentence which was paſſed upon 


the Admiral, on Monday the 28th of Fe- 
bruary; but application having been made 
by a member of the court-martial, in be- 
half of himſelf and ſeveral other members 
praying earneſtly to be releaſed, by act of 
parliament, from the oath by which they 
are bound “ not to reveal the vote or opi- 
nion of any particular member.” alledging, 
that they had ſomething to diſcloſe rela- 
tive to the faid ſentence, which greatly 
affected their conſciences, and which it 
was neceſſary to diſcloſe, in order to do 
juſtice to the ſaid Admiral Byng ; the exe- 

| cution 
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cution of the ſaid Admiral was reſpited a 
fortnight, in conſequence of an order from 
his Majeſty, who was pleaſed at the ſame 
time to declare, that the ſentence ſhould 
yet be carried into execution, if it did 
not appear to be unjuſt. In the meantime, 
a bill paſſed the Houſe of Commons, to 
releaſe the court-martial from their oath, 
but being carried into the Houſe of Lords, 
and there rejected, the Admiral was ſhot 
to death, in purſuance of his ſentence, on 
board the Monarque at Portſmouth, on 
Monday the 14th- of March. | 

The Admiral juſt before his execution, 
delivered to William Brough, Eſq. Marſhal 
of the high court of admiralty, a paper, 
of which the following is a copy, addreſſ- 
ing himſelf to him in theſe words. 

66. "VI; 

Theſe are my thoughts on this occaſion, 
I give them to you, that you may authen- 
ticate them, and prevent any thing ſpurious 
from being publiſhed, that might tend to 
defame me. I have given a copy to one 
of my relations.” 

« A few moments will now deliver me 
from the virulent perſccution, and fruſtrate 
the further malice of my enemies. Nor 
need I envy them a life ſubject to the ſen- 
{ations my injuries and the injuſtice done 
me muſt create. Perſuaded I am, juſtice 
will be done to my reputation hereafter. 
The manner and cauſe of raiſing and keep- 
ing up the popular clamour and prejudice 
againſt me will be ſeen through. I ſhall 
be conſidered (as J now perceive myſelf) 
a victim, deſtined to divert the indigna- 
tion and reſentment of an injured and de- 
luded people from the proper objects. My 
enemies themſelves muſt even now think 
me innocent. Happy for me, at this my 
laſt moment, that I know my own inno- 
cence, and am conſcious that no part of 
my country's misfortuncs can be owing to 
me. 1 heartily wiſh the ſhedding of my 
blood may contribute to the happineſs and 
ſervice of my country, but cannot reſign 
my juſt claim to a faithful diſcharge of my 
duty, according to the beſt of my judg- 
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ment, and the utmoſt exertion of my abi- 
lity for his Majeſty's honour and my coun- 
try's ſervice. I am ſorry that my endea- 
vours were not attended with more ſuc- 
ceſs, and that the armament under my 
command proved too weak to ſucceed in 
an expedition of ſo much moment. 
Truththas prevailed over calumny and 
falſehood, and juſtice has wiped off the ig- 
nominious ſtain of my ſuppoſed want af 
My 
heart acquits me of theſe crimes. But 
who can be preſumptuouſly ſure of his 
own judgment ? If my crime is an error 
in judgment, or differing in opinion from 
my judges, and if yet, the error in judg- 
ment ſhould be on their ſide, God forgive 
them, as I do; and may the diſtreſs of 


their minds, and uneaſineſs of their con- 


ſciences, which in juſtice to me they 
have repreſented, be relieved and ſubſide, 
as my reſentment has done. The ſupreme 
Judge ſees all hearts and motives, and to 
him I muſt ſubmit the juſtice of my cauſe. 

| J. BYNG.” 


MALAGA, ENGAGEMENT OFF, A city 
and port town of Spain, in the province of 
Granada, in the Mediterranean, 66 miles 
from Gibraltar, After the reduction of 
Gibraltar in 1704, Sir George Rooke re- 
turned from thence to take in wood and 
On the gth of Auguſt 
he ſaw a fleet, which he ſoon diſcovered 
to be the French, to which he gave chale, 
and on the 13th, which was Sunday, he 
came within three leagues of them, when 
they brought to with their heads to the 
ſouthward, the wind being eaſterly, and 


forming a line, lay in a poſture to receive 


him. They were 52 ſhips, and 24 gal- 
leys, very ſtrong in the cepter, but very 
weak in the van aud rear; to ſupply | 
which, moſt of their galleys were placed 
in thoſe ſquadrons. In the center was the 


Count de Thoulouſe, High Admiral of 
| France, with the white ſquadron :; in the 


| 


van, the white and blue flag; and in the 
rear the blue; each admiral having lis 
| vice 
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Our fleet (or 
for there 


vice and rear-admiral. 
rather the Confederate fleet, 


were 11 Dutch ſhips, under the command 


of Admiral Callemberg) conſiſted of 53 
ſhips of the line, exclufive of frigates; 
but they were inferior to the French in 
number of guns and men, as well as in 
weight of metal, and altogether uppro- 
vided with galleys, from which the ene— 
my reaped great advantage during the en- 
gagement. But Sir George Rooke, to 
remedy in ſome meaſure the inconveni- 
ence under which he laboured, ordered 
two fourth rate ſhips, with a fifth and a 
ſixth, and two fire ſhips, to lic to wind- 
ward of him, that if the enemy's van ſhould 
puſh through our line with their galleys 
and fireſhips, they might give them ſome 
diverſion. 
bell very judiciouſly obſerves, plainly 
proved the Admiral's great capacity, and 
how dexterouſly he could ſupply, by good 
management, any accidental deficiencies 
he might labour under. 

A little after ten in the morning, our 
fleet bore down in order of battle, and 


when they came within half gun-ſhot of 


the enemy, the French {ſet all their fails 
at once, as if they intended to ſtretch a- 
head and weather us; ſo that our Admi— 
ral, after firing a chaſe gun at the French 
Admiral to ſtay for him, of which he took 
no notice, put the ſignal out, and began 
the battle, which fell very heavy on the 
Royal Katharine, the St. George, and the 
Shrewſbury. About two in the afternoon 
the enemy's van gave way to ours, never- 
theleſs, the battle continued to rage with 
the ſame fury as before till night, when 
the enemy, by the help of their galleys, 
| bore away to leeward. In the night the 
wind ſhifted co the northward, and in the 
morning to the weſtward, which gave the 
enemy the wind of us. We lay by all 
day, within three leagues of each other, 
and at night they filled and ſtood to the 
northward. Our fleet endeavoured the 
two next days to renew the fight, but 
the French avoided it, and at laſt bore 


This diſpoſition, as Dr. Camp- | 
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away. This plainly diſcovers that we 


had the victory, notwithſtanding the many 


advantages of the French, which thoſe 
who underſtand. maritime aſfairs will al- 
low to be as great as ever any fleet had: 
for firſt, their ſhips were larger; they had 
17 three decked ſhips, and we had but 7 : 
ſecondly, they had a great advantage in 
their weight of metal, for they had 605. 


guns more than we: thirdly, they were 


clean ſhips, juſt come out of port, whereas 
ours had been long at ſea, and had done 
hard ſervice, [been employed in the ſiege 
of Gibraltar]: fourthly, they had the 
aſſiſtance of their galleys, and how great 
an advantage this was will appear from 
hence, that about the middle of the fight, 
the French Admiral ordered a 70 gun ſhip 
to. board the Monk, a 60 gun ſhip of ours, 
commanded by Captain Mighells, which 
he did, and was beat off three times, and 


after every repulſe had her wounded men 


taken off, and her complement reſtored by 
the galleys: fifthly, the French fleet was 
thoroughly provided with ammunition, 
which was ſo much wanted in ours, that 
ſeveral ſhips were towed ont of the line 
hecauſe they had not either powder or 
ball ſufficient for a ſingle broadſide : but 
the ſkill of the Admiral, and the bravery 
of the officers and ſeamen under his com- 
mand, ſupplied all defects, and enabled 
them to give the French ſo clear a proof 
of their ſuperiority over them in all rc- 
ſpects, that they not only declined renew- 


ing the fight at preſent, but avoided us 


ever after, and durſt not venture a battle 
on that element during the war. It may 
be therefore juitly ſaid, that the engage- 
ment off Malaga decided the empire of the 
{ea, and left to us and the Dutch an incliſ- 
puted claim to the title of maritime 
3 | if 

It is impoſſible to conceive why Biſhop 
Burnet, and other writers, particularly 
Mr. Tindall, who always loves to be in 
the wrong where there is a faction, ſhonld 
fay ſo much to the prejudice of their 


country, purely to leſſen the reputation 


of 
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of the Admiral, becauſe he was thought 
a Tory. But it is ſtill more impoſſible to 


account for the falſehoods Burnet has thruſt | 


into his relation. He ſays, that moſt of 
the ſhips bad 25 rounds of powder when 
they began to tight, and that it had ſeldom 
happened that ſo much had been ſpent in 
an engagement at ſea; The Dutch Ad- 
miral, 
that 10 rounds would not ſerve above an 
hour, and that many of the Engliſh ſhips 
had no more when the engagement was 
over. So that if the Biſhop intended to 
inſinuate, that the want of powder was 
only an excuſe, he is effectually refuted 
by his own authority : 
ſame time, how able he was to make cal- 
culations. He commends Shovel's bravery 


juſtly ; but then adds, that Rooke fought 


at a greater diſtance. Now we have ſome 
authority to prove that he is wrong in 
both; by which we mean, that though 
Sir Cloudeſley Shovel was a very brave 
man, yet here he had no great opportuni- 
ty of ſhewing it; whereas Sir George had 
and did. For obſerve what Sir Cloudeſley 
ſays in his letter: The ſhips that ſuffered 
moſt in my diviſion, were the Lenox, 
Warſpite, Tilbury, and Swiftſure; the 
reſt c{caped pretty well, and I the beſt of 
all, though I never took greater pains in 
all my lite to have been ſoundly beaten ; 
for 1 ſet all my fails, and rowed with 
three boats ahead, to get along ſide with 
the Admiral of the white and blue; but 
he ont-failing me, ſhunned fighting, and 
lay along-lide of the little ſhips. Not- 
withſtanding the engagement was very 
ſharp, and I think 'the like between two 
fleets never has been in my time: there 
is hardly a ſhip but what muſt ſhift one 
maſt, and ſome muſt ſhift all: a great 


many have ſuffered much, but none more 
than Sir George Rooke, and Captain Jen- 
nings in the St. George.” 

The French King, in order to raiſe the 
drooping ſpirits of his people, claimed the 
victory, and publiſhed an account of the 
action, which at this diſtance of time, 


Callemberg, in his letter, ſays, 


and we 1ce at the. 


Commiſſion officers wounded : 
Mynge, Baker, Jumper, Mighells, and 


| 
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plainly proves that he was reduced to the 
mean ſhift of impoſing on his ſubjects by 
falle and partial repreſentations. Among 
other exaggerations in this detail, we find 
mention made of miſchief done to the 


French ſhips by Engliſh bombs; though 


nothing is more certain, than that there 
was not one bomb-veſlel in the combined 
fleet. 'The French academy, actuated by 
a ſervile ſpirit of adulation, cauſed a me- 
dal to be {truck on the occaſion, which, 
inſtead of perpetuating the glory of their 
prince, ſerves only to tranſmit their own 


ſhame to poſterity. 


We ſhall now ſet down the force of the 
Britiſh fleet, with what loſs it ſuſtained 
in this engagement. 


Men. 


Guns. © 
Admirals diviſion, 9 ſhips 4755 682 
Sir C. Shovels, 9 ſhips 3995 612 
Sir John Leake's, 6 ſhips 3080 470 
Rear-Admiral Byng's, 9 ſhips 3790 631 
Rear-Adm. Dilke's, 8 ſhips 3765 $540 
19,385 2935 
Total killed and wounded, Engliſh 2319 
Dutch 400 
| Total 2719 


Commiſſion officers ſlain: captains, Sir 
Andrew Leake, and Captain Cow ; lieu- 
tenants four, and warrant officers two. 
Captains 


Kirkſon; lieutenants 13, and warrant 
officers 13. 


In this long and hot action, there was 
no ſhip on either ſide that was taken, 
ſunk, or burned. 

As to the French fleet, it conſiſted of 
three {quadrons, the firſt of 

Guns. Men. 
Sixteen ſhips of the line, car- 


rying 
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"The white ſquadron, in the Guns. Men. 
center, conſiſting of 17 
ſhips, carrying 1271 8500 
The blue divition, in the 
rear, conliiting of 17 ſhips, 
which carried | 1152 7625 


Total 3543 24,825 


Beſides theſe, they had 9 frigates, as ma- 
ny fireſhips, 12 French, and 11 Spaniſh 
galleys, with 2 flutes; in all 92 fail. 

On their ſide were ilain a rear-admiral, 
five captains, ſix lieutenants, and five fea 
enligns. The Count de Thoulouſe him- 
ſelf was.-wounded in the forchead, ſhoul- 
der, aud thigh; the Count de Religues 
had his leg ſhot off. The Marquis de 
Herbault, intendant of the fleet, M. du 
Caſſe, commodore of a ſquadron, M. de 
Chateau Regnault, the Count dc Pheli- 
peaux, the Count de Cominges, M. de 
Valincourt, the Count de Thoulouſe's 
ſecretary, 7 captains, 8 lieutenants, and 
about 150 other officers were wounded. 
As to the loſs of private men, it amounted 
in the whole to 3048. | 

After the battle, Sir George Rooke 
failed to Gibraltar to refit, and leaviiig a 
ſquadron with Sir John Leake, he ſet fail 
for England ou the 24th day of Auguſt. 


He arrived in September, and was recciv- 


ed by the miniſtry, and the people in ge- 
neral, with thoſe marks of eſtecmn and ve- 
neration, which were due to his long ſer- 
vices and ſignal ſucceſs: but he was {till 
purſued with a ſpirit of envy and detrac- 
tion. There was a party that not only 
queſtioned his conduct and the late victo- 
ry, but were willing to ſacrifice the glory 
of their country, and as far as in them 
lay, to propagate the idle ſtorics invented 
by the French as undoubted truths, 
purcly to gratifv their own ſpleen: nay, 
{ome of our hiiborians have endeavoured 
to periiade us, that the engagement off 
Malaga was no more than a drawn battles 
in which. however, they differ from the 
Dutch, Who confeſs it was the beſt fought 


g 


i 
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action recorded in hiſtory; and that the 
{kill of Sir George Rooke convinced the 
French, that it was in vain to conteſt 
with the maritime powers the empire of 
the ſea. | 
MALO, (ST.) suxrRISE D. A city and 


port town of Frauce, in the province of 


Britanny, ſituated on a rock in the Eng- 
liſh Chauncl, ſurrounded by the fea, but 


joined to the continent by a cauſeway, 


38 miles north-welt from Rennes, and 10 
north from Dinnaut, During the wars 
between Henry IV. of France, and the 
partiſans of the League, the inhabitants 
of St. Malo, apprehending that their go- 
vernor intended to declare for the King, 
and admit his troops into the town, found 
means to ſurpriſe the caſtle ; and having 
murdered the governor, and divided 
among them his treaſures, which were 
very conſiderable, openly eſpouſed the in- 
tereſts of the League; and demoliſhed the 
caſtles of ſome of the Royaliſts in the 
neighbourhood : yet they would not re- 
ceive a garriſon into the town; but, on 


the contrary, kept the caſtle in their own 


hands till the end of the war, which, not- 
withſtanding their induſtry and circum- 
ſpection, was very prejudicial to their 
trade, This revolution happened in the 
year 1590. In 1594, the King's arms be- 
ing attcuded with great ſucceſs, and the 
far greater part of the kingdom having 
ſabmitted to him, the Maloins, ſeeing the 
aſtairs of the League in a deſperate ſitua- 
tion; reſolved to abandon a ruined party, 
and be reconciled to the King. For this 
purpole they ſent deputics to wait on his 
Majeſty, who ſurrendered the town to 
him, on condition, „Ther they ſhould 
not be obliged to receive a garriſon: that 
there ſhould be no inquiry made coneern- 
ing the mur-ler of their late governor, 
the ſcizure of his treatures, the ſurpriſe 


of the caſtle, or the injury done to the 


gentlemen in the neighbourhood, whoſe 


| houſes they had demoliſhed : that they 


ſhould have the privilege of trading to the 
lame 2xtent as before the civit wars, and 
| be 
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be allowed to caſt ſo many pieces of can- 


non, as they ſhould think . for the 
protection of their trade.“ 

MALO, (ST.) BOMBARDED. In the 
war which broke out ſoon after the year 
1688, the privateers of St. Malo, gr catly 
diſtr oled the trade of the Allies; and the 
court of Great Britain having determined 
to employ their fleet in alarming and ra- 
vaging the coaſt of France, reſolved, that 
among other maritime places of that king- 
dom, St. Malo ſhould not be neglected. 
Accordingly this place was twice bom- 
barded during that war. On the 13th of 
November, 1693, King William ſent out 
a fleet of 12 men of war, from 7o to 80 
guns each, 4 bomb-veſſels, 12 brigant ines, 
and ſcveral imaller veſliels, under the com- 
mand of Commodore Benbow, who was 
afterwards admiral. "The contrivance of 
firing mortars from ſhips at ſea, was then 
a new invention, having been firſt uſed 
about twelve years before, by one Renaud, 
a young Frenchman, who had never ſeen 
an action. To increaſe the effect of the 
bomb-veſſels that were ſent with the fleet 
on this occaſion, a new galliot, of about 
300 tons burthen, was ſo contrived as to 
be itſelf one great bomb, capable of 
being diſcharged wherever ſhe could float. 
In the hold of this galliot, next the keel, 
were ſtowed 100 barrels of powder, and 
as the effect of powder is always in pro- 
portion to the reſiſtance, this layer was 
covered with a flooring of thick timber, 
which was perforated in ſeveral places, to 
admit the train that was to communicate 
the fire. Upon the top of this floor was 
laid 3oo carcaſſes, conſiſting of grenades, 
cannon bullets, chain ſhot, great bars of 
iron, and an incredible varicty of other 
combuſtible matter, which produced a 
fire, that, according to the report of the 
French at that time, could not be quench- 
ed but by hot water. It is added, that 
beſides the carcaſſes and combuſtibles al- 
ready mentioned, 340 mortars were alſo 
put on board, loaded with ſmall bombs and 
grenades: but it is ſcarce to be ſuppoſed 
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that ſuch a number of mortars ſhould be 
put on board of a ſhip, which at one blaſt 
was to be deſtroyed by an exploſion, 
that of itſelf muſt give a very great effect 
toall the bombs and balls which were on 
board. 1 

With this machine, which, from its 
office, was called the Infernal, (avd of 
the ſame nature with thole dreadful ma- 
chines which the Dutch made uſe of to 
deſtroy the bridge over the Schelde, when 
the Prince of Parma beſieged Antwerp), 


the fleet ſet fail from Guernſey, the pub- 


lic being utterly ignorant of its deſtination, 
At four o'clock in the afternoon of the 
16th of November, they anchored before 
one of the entrances into the harbour of 
the city, called la Conchal, upon the front 
of which was an unfinithed fort, called 
Quince fort. About eleven at night, they 
came within cannon-thot of the town, and 
bombarded it till four in the moruing 
of the 17th, when they were obliged to 
warp out, for fear of being aground. On 
the 17th and 18th, the veſſels went in 
again, and the bombardment was renew- 
ed; but ſtill they were obliged to return 
hefore the tide was ont. On the 19th, 
ſome of the failors went aſhore on the 
iſland Sezemlere, and burnt a convent; and 
on the ſame day, preparations were made 
for ſtriking the great blow by playing off 
the Infernal. An engineer being put on 
board, carried her under full fail to the 
foot of the wall where ſhe was to be fixed, 
notwithſtanding all the fire of the place 
againſt him; but it happened that the 
wind, ſuddenly vecring, forced him off 
before the veſſel could be ſecured, and 
drove her upon a rock within piſtol-ſhot 
of the place where ſhe was to have been 
moored. All poſſible attempts were made 
to get clear of this rock, but without ef- 
fect; and the engineer finding that the 
veſſel had received damage from the ſhock, 
and began to open, ſet fire to the train, 
and left her. The ſea water that broke 


in, prevented ſome of her carcaſſes from 


taking fire; but the veſſel ſoon after blew 
* 1 


up, 
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up, with an exploſion that ſt. ook the whole 
City like an carthguake, uncovered above 
300 houſes, threw down the greatcit part 
of the wall towards the ſea, and broke all 
the glaſs, china, and carthen ware, for 
three leagues round. lhe conſternation 
of the people was ſo great, that a imall 
number of troops might have taken poſ- 
{eflion of the place without reſiſtance. 
As it was, they demoliſked Quince fort, 
carried off 80 priſoners, and frightened 
moſt of the people out of the town. 

This expedition, which was well timed, 
and well exccuted, ſtruck a panic into the 
inhabitants of St. Malo, whence the moſt 
troubleſome of the French privatecrs were 
fitted out, and ſerved to awaken that 
whole nation from their golden dreams of 
the empire of the ſea, by ſhewing them 
what a very ſmall ſquadron of Engliſh 
mips could do, when commanded by men 
of reſolution and experience. 

'The combined fleet of England and 
Holland, was again {ent to viſit St. Malo 
in the year 1695. It failed on the 23d of 
June; and on the 4th of July, Lord Berke- 
ley, who commanded it, came before the 
place, and immediately began to bembard 
Quince fort te the weſtward, and a bat- 
tery raiſed by the French. on point Dan- 
bonr to the caitward, between which is 
the channel or entrance into the harbour, 
The firſt ſervice was performed by Colo- 
nel Richards, who had three Engliſh and 
two Dutch bomb-veſſels under his com- 
mand; and the latter was entirely com- 
mitted to the Dutch, who employed 
therein four b« mbietches for many hours. 

On the 5:b, every thing being ready for 
the attack of the town, Lord Berkeley 
gave the ſignal about four o'clock in the 
morning, and upon this, Captain Benbow 
hoiſted the Fame-coloured flag on board 
the Charles galley, Immediately after, 
the Engliſh and Dutch frigates, appointed 
to guard the bomb veſlels, entered the 
channel, and came to an anchor within a 
mile and a half of the town, having Colo- 
nel Richards and the bomb-yeflels in a 


( 
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line before them ; and the bombardment 
began about ſix. All this time the ene- 


my fired very warmly from the ſhore, 


from the batteries of the great and little 


bay, and of the iſland of Lanbour, from 


fort Vauban, fort Royal, fort Quince, 
&c. their galleys and boats taking alſo the 
opportunities cf the tides, and rowing 
ſometimes ſo near as to gall the line of 
bomb-veſlels. 
ruption, about eight o'clock a great fire 


broke out in the eaſt part of the town, 


and vaſt clouds of ſmoke were ſeen aſ⸗ 
cending in ſeveral places. 
and the other admirals, came in their 
boats to encourage the ſeamen, and ex- 
preſſed much ſatisfaction as to the manner 
in which the attack was diſpoſed. An 
Engliſh and Dutch fireſhip ſet on fire the 
wooden fort on Quince rock, which burnt 
for two hours; and about four in the af- 


ternoon, a great fire broke out in the weſt 
| part of the town. 


By ſeven in the evening, the bomb- 
veſſels had ſpent their cargo of goo bombs 


and -carcaſſes, and therefore the ſignal 
The whole en- 


was made to put to ſea. 
terprize was executed by {ix Engliſh and 
four Dutch men of war, nine galliots, 


fourteen flat - bottomed boats, and two 


brigantines. The loſs ſuſtained on the ſide 
of the aſſailants, was 60 men killed and 


wounded by the fire of the French; a 


bomb-veſlel, called the Terrible, ſo ſhat- 
tered, that it was neceſſary to ſet it on 
fire, two boats, and three or four barks 
ſunk. The bombardment laſted ſomew hat 
more than eleven hours, with all the ſuc- 
ceſs that could poſſibly be expected, a 
great part of the place being burnt, and 
the French reduced to the neceſſity of 
blowing up ſeveral houſes, to prevent the 
deſtruction of the whole. 

The French accounts of the bombard- 
ments of their towns during this war, 
contradict thoſe of the Dutch and Engliſh; 
but at the ſame time they neither raiſe 
the reputation of France, nor, with im- 
has been 
advanced 


Yet, in ſpite of this inter- 
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advanced by the latter. M. Quincy tells us, 
that the court appointed Marechal Choi- 
ſeuil to command on the coaſt of Bretagne. 
At la Hogue he had two battalions of ma- 
rines, three of militia, a regiment of horſe, 
a regiment of dragoons, and beſides all 
theſe a numerous body in reſerve. M. 
d'Eſtrees commanded in the neighbour- 
hood of Rochelle another body of forces. 
The care of Breſt and the adjacent coun- 
try, was committed to M. Vauban, who 
had a ſpecial commiſſion to couimand the 
marines, of which there were 22 batta- 
lions on the coaſt, All this ſhews how 
apprehenſive the French were of theſe 
bombardments, into what confuſion they 
put them, and what expence they were 
at to provide againſt their effects. As 
to this particular affair of St. Malo, the 
author beforementioned is pleaſed to ſay, 
that the Engliſh fleet conſiſted of 70 fail, 
of which 25 or 3o were ſhips of the line. 
He owns the bombardment continued 
cleven hours; that goo bombs were 
thrown, of which 500 fell into the town, 
whereby 10 or 12 houſes were burnt, 35 
or 40 damaged, and 18 or 20 people killed 
or wounded. Father Daniel gives pretty 
near the tame account; and both agree, 
that two infernal machines were ſpent at 
fort Quince, one to very little purpoſe, 
and the other to no purpoſe at all. Yet 
when it is remembered that St. Malo 
was an old town, its buildings moſtly of 
woocl, the ſtreets very narrow, and the 
place crowded with ſoldiers, it is not eaſy 
to conceive how ſo many bombs could 
fall, and yet do fo little hurt. This in- 
duced a Dutch journaliſt to ſay, that the 
Maloins had taught the dogs that guarded 


their city, to take up the bombs in their | 


mouths, and run away with them out of 
the town. In ſhort, the vaſt difference 
between the French and Englith accounts 
is caſily accounted for from this conſide- 
ration, that the French always kept in 
pay a journaliſt, inſtructed to heighten all 


their ſucceſſes, and extenuate all vere | 


loffes, by feigncd relations, which were 
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ſoon after reckoned proper documents for 
hiſtory, though at the time of their firtt 
publication, their value was well known, 
and juſtly deſpiſed. 

MALO (ST.) EXPEDITION AGAINST. In 
the late war, the Engliſh miniſtry were ſo 
far from being diſpirited with the bad {uc- 
ceſs of the expedition againſt Rochfort in 
the year 1757, that the diſappointment 
ſcemed to animate them the more. Ac 
cordingly, as ſoon as the ſeaſon admitted, 
the army aſſembled again in the Iſe of 
Wight. It conſiſted of 15 battalions, 400 
artillery men, and 540 light horſe, in all 
13,000 fighting men. They were alſo 
provided with 60 picces of cannon, 15 of 
which were 24 pounders, and 50 picces 
of the mortar kind. | 

On the 23d of May,. 1758, Charles, 
Duke of Marlborough, arrived in the camp 
as Commander in Chief, Lord George Sack- ' 
ville, and the Earl of Ancram, were the 
Licutcnant- Generals: the Major-Generals 
were Waldgrave, Moſtyn, Drury, Boſ- 
cawen, and Elliot. The baggage began 


to be embarked on the 25th, next day the 


firſt brigade were put on board their 
reſpective tranſports, and the whole em- 
barkation was finiſhed on the 28th. The 
troops that were to make the firſt debark- 
ment were to keep themſelves in readineſs, 
to take twenty days proviſions, and a tent 
for every cight men. The officers that 
were to command them, were to have 
only private ſoldiers” tents, till they could 
eſtabliſh themſelves on the ſhore. _ | 
Lord Anſon and Sir Edward Hawke had 
hoiſted their flags at Spithead ; but Com- 
modore Howe commanded the frigates, 
and was entruſted with the direction of 
every thing that related to the landing of 
the troops in the cnemy's dominions. For 
this purpoſe, a conſiderable number of 
flat-bottomed boats, of a new invention, 
was provided; and nothing was wanting 
that could be deemed neceſſary to forward 
the executlon of the entorprize. The 


weather, during the encampment on the 
Iſle of Wight, had been remarkably plea- 
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ing and evening, were in good hcalth and 
{pirits, and longed for nothing fo muchas 
an opportunity to exert themſelves inthe 
actual {ervice, The whole nation ſeemed 
to be animated with an uncommon degree 
of alacrity. Lord Downe, Sir James 
Lowther, Sir John Armitage, Mr. Berke- 
ley, aud Mr. Dclaval, perſons of diſtin- 
guiſhed rank and fortune, engaged as vo- 
lunteers in the ſervice; and every lover 
of his country began to entertain agree- 
able hopes of the ſucceſs of the armament, 
though the deſtination of it was kept an 
inviolable ſecret. It was, however, eaſily 
perceived, that the intended voyage could 
not be of any conſiderable length, becauſe 
a great number of {ſoldiers were crowded 
into one tranſport. This diſpoſition was 
attended with ſuch inconvenience, that 
the troops loudly complained they were 
in danger of being ſtifled for want of room 
and fre' air; the whole tonnage of the 


. tranſports amounting to no more than 


11,084. 

To remedy this evil, 400 men of the 
guards were taken on board a ſhip of war, 
and by this expedient the reſt were conſi- 
derably eaſed. The ſoldiers had another 
ſubject of complaint, which is but too 
common with all perions employed by ſea 
for the ſervice of their country. They 
were put on ſhort allowance of proviſions; 
and even the beef they received, was old, 
hard, fait, and diſagreeable. At this pe- 
riod, the captain of a French floop, who 
had been detached for intelligence, boldly 


ran up among the fleet at Spithead, and 


ſalutea the Admiral, as if he had been a 
t1:bject of England; but he was ſoon diſ- 
covered and taken. The enemy's veſſels 
were very alert upon the coaſt of Eng- 
land; for not withſtanding a great number 
of cruizers, the French privateers made 
prizes of ſome {mall craft on the back of 
the Ifle of Wight. | 

The proper diſpoſition being made for 
landing, if it ſhould be thought proper, 
and every thing prepared for the voyage, 


| 


ſant: the men had conſtant exerciſc morn- | 


is 
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the feet was favoured with a fair wind 
on Thurſday the 1ſt of June. Lord Anſen 
immediately weighed and put to ſea with 


all the ſhips of war, except thoſe deſtined 
as convoy to the tranſports, under the 


immediate direction of Commodore Howe. 
By eleven in the forenoon all the tranſports 
were under ſail : by two o'clock the fleet 
cleared the lile of Wight, and ſtood over 
to the coaſt of France with a freſh gale,. 
which blew all night. In the morning of 


Saturday, the 3d of June, a great part of 
the fleet was altern of the Commodore, 


who being to the weſtward of Alderney, 


brought to off Sark, and dropped anchor 
in very foul and dangerous ground, where 
many anchors were loſt. 'The Ward 


tranſport, having on board part of the 


firſt regiment of guards, drove upon a rock, 
and fired guns of diſtreſs; but when ſhe 
was on the point of foundering, all the 
men were ſaved in boats, and removed in- 
to other veſſels. Notwithſtanding the 
repeated ſignals to make fail, the tranſ- 
ports lagged behind, ſome of them at the 
diſtance of five or ſix leagues, other wiſe 
the fleet might have anchored this evening 
in the bay of Cancalle, near the place of 
its deſtination. At night, the Commodore 
weighed and ſtood off to ſea, and on Sun- 
day morning made fail for land. Next day 
the fleet made St. Malo, and about two in 
So afternoon ſtood into the bay of Can- 
calle, where ſome batteries on the land 
beginning to fire on the cutters, the fri- 
gates ran in ſhore, and a few ſhot were 
exchanged. | | 
About five in the evening, all the gre- 


nadiers in the army went on board the 


flat-bottomed boats for landing : the vo- 


luntcers accompanied this detachment, 


and acted with them on all occaſions. 
About ſeven, Mr. Howe, in his own ſhip, 
the Eſſex, led the way, and with two 


others, ranging up along-ſide of a ſmall 
battery, poured in ſome broadſides, by 
which it was effectually ſilenced, and the 


whole army landed without any loſs, ex- 


cept that of three ſailors; nor did they 


meet 
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meet with any oppoſition, but from the 
random ſhot of a few ſ{traggling peatants. 
The troops thus landed, marched forth- 


with in {mall parties, to ſeize the poſts 


and villages which were ſituated on high 
grounds, and rendered very ſtrong by hol- 
low ways, incloſures, guliies, aud every 
natural defence, except water. The field 
pieces, being 10 light {ix pounders, were 
likewiſe landed, and by a miſtake of or- 
ders, drawn into a deep road, were they 
{tuck in the mire, and with great difficul- 


ty were brought back to the beach. All 
night the troops lay on their arms. Next 


morning, a ſpot of ground was marked 

out for a camp, to be fortified with an in- 
trenchment, to ſecure a retreat for the 
army; and in the evening 600 men were 
{et to work upon it. The people in the 
country, except a few of the aged and in- 
firm, abandoned their houſes in the ut- 
moſt conſternation, 

The army being quite diſembarked, 
the troops encamped on the ground choſen 
for the intrenchment, on the road from 
Cancalle to St. Malo On Wedneſday 
morning, the Duke of Marlborough and 
Lord George Sackville, with the firſt co- 
lumn of the army, began their march to- 
wards St. Malo. Lord Ancram, at the 
head of the ſecond column, advanced to- 
wards the ſame place, through the great 
road by the ſea fide, to the right of the 
village of Dol. The brigade of the guards 


occupied an encampment three miles to | 


the left, on a ſpot of ground which was 
the moſt acceſſible avenue by which the 
enemy could fall upon the army. This 
night and next day, a detachment of troops 
tet on fire above 100 fail of ſipping, to- 
gether with a great number of magazines 
filled with naval ſtores, at St. Servand, 


and Solidore, a kind of Galbeb-to-St; Ma- 


Io, with a large and open harbour. They 
likewiſe took poſſeſſion of a fort near the 
point of Parame, which the enemy had 
abandoned. 
left at Cancalle, were employed in making 
the intrenchment, as well as in building 


In the meantime, the brigade | 
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two ſquare redoubts, one hornwork, and 
two batteries, for the defence of 11,030 
paces of ground. In the rear of the in- 
trenchment were Janding places, with 
high rocks, and difficult communications 
towards the ſhore. "The front was co- 
vered by a hollow way, flanked with 
houſes, in which loop-holes were made ; 
a little further advanced was a fall of large 
trees cut down for the purpoſe. The 
left was ſecured by a deep eſcarpment: 
the center and the right defended by falls 
of trees, and the village of Cancalle, of 
very ditticult acceſs. Never was a finer 
ſituation for a {mall army to make a ſtand 
againſt any ſuperiority of number. 

The three brigades, encamped with the 
Duke of Nlarlborough at Parame, had no 
opportunity of acting. The light-horſe 
and out parties ſcoured the country, and 


brought in numbers of priſoners; but 


1 


there was little proſpect of being able to 
reduce St. Malo. 

The place is ſtrong by its ſituation on a 
peninſula, almeft ſurrounded by the ſea, 
and having no communication with the 
land, but by a narrow dike of about 600 
or 700 yards in length; and it has alſo 250 
picces of cannon mounted on its ramparts. 
It is true it has no outworks, and its for- 
tifications are ſuch as could not ſuſtain a 


regular ſiege for any length of time; but 
it is ſtrong by nature and art towards the 


ſea. Upon Friday, Commodore Howe, 
with the ſhips of war and artillery tranſ- 
ports, ſailed from the bay of Cancalle to- 
wards St. Malo, with an intention to land 
the battering cannon ; bnt the defign of 
a formal ſiege was then thought imprac- 
ticable :, it would have taken up more 


| time than upon the preſent plan it would 
| have been prudent to beſtow. 


The ar- 
tillery could not be landed near the town; 


| nor were there horſes ſufficient to draw 


it from any conſiderable diſtance ; and be- 


| fore regular approaches could have been 


made, the enemy, in all probability, would 
have been able to aſſemble a force much 
ſuperior to the Engliſh army. On thefe 

conſiderations, 
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liderations, the General reſigned all 


thoughts of attacking the town by land, 
and Commodore Howe ſailed back to the 
bay of Cancalle. Some letters paſſed be- 
tween the Duke of Marlborough and the 
Governor of the town ; aud an exact ac- 
count was taken of the ſhips, veſſels, ſtore- 
houſes, and magazines, which had been 
deſtroyed at St. Servand, whereby it ap- 
pears, that incredible damage was done 


to the French in this excurſion, however 


they may cndeavour to conceal or exte- 
nuate the particulars of their loſs. 
MANILLA, IsLANPD OF, TAKEN IN 1762. 
The Philippine Iſles lie in the Chineſian 
Ocean, part of the Pacific Ocean, 300 


miles ſouth-caſt from China, of which Ma- 


nilla, or Lucovla, the chief, is 400 miles 
long, and 200 broad. The Inhabitants 
conſiſt of Chineſe, Ethiopians, Malays, 
Spaniards, Portugueſe, Pintadoes, or 
painted people, Meſtees, a mixture of all 
theſe, It is obſeryable, that the features 
of the Blacks of theſe iſlands are as agree- 
able as thoſe of the white people. Ma- 
nilla, lying. between the eaſtern and weſ 
tern continents, was once eſteemed the 
beſt ſituation in che world for trade. Two 
veſſels ſailing yearly to Acapulco in Mexi- 
co, loaded with the riches of tlie eaſt, 
returned, as they do at this day, fr cight- 
ed with filver, and make 400 per cent. 
profit. Nor is there a ſoil in the world 
that produces greatcr plenty of all things 
neceſſary for life, as appears by the mul- 
titude of inhabitants found in the woods 
and mountains, and only fubſiſted by the 
fruits of the earth, and the veniſon they 
take. Nor can any country in the world 
appear more beautiful ; for there is a per- 


petual verdure ; and buds, bloſſoms, and 


fruit, are found upon the trees all the 


.. year round, as well on the mountains, as 


in cultivated gardens. Vaſt quantities of 
gold are waſhed down from the hills by 
the rains, and found mixed with the ſand 
of their rivers. There are alſo mines 
of other metals, and plenty of cattle of all 


ſorts. 'Theſe illands, being hot and moiſt, 


pr aduce abundance of venomous creatures, 
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as the ſoil docs poiſonous herbs ad flowers, 
which not only kill thoſe that roach 
or taſte them, but ſo infect the air, that 
many people die in the time of their blot- 
ſoming. They arc alſo {ubject to terrible 
earthquakes: by one that happened in 
1645; a third part of the city of Manilla 
was overthrown, and no leſs than gooo 
people periſned in the ruins. All thele 
iſlands, except Mindanao, arc ſubject to 
the crown of Spain, ever l{ivce the reign 
of Philip II. in honour of u hem chey have 
their name. The Spaniſh Viceroy reſides 
at Manilla, and lives in the ſtate of a ſo- 
vereign prince: and it is {aid to be one of 
the molt profitable governments in the 
gift of that King. 

The following journal of the taking of 
this place, was ſent home by Brigadlier- 
General Draper, commaudcr in chict of 
the land forccs. | | 

The troops allotted for this enterp:izec 
were the 79th regiment, and a company 
of the royal artillery. "The avxili: nir 
furniſhed by the gentlemen at Nadi. als, 
canſiſted of 30 of their artillory, 600 Sen- 
poys, a company of Caftrees, che of To- 
pazes, and one of pioncers; to which they 
added the precarious atlitiance: of cwo com- 
panics of Frenchmen, enliſted it. their ſer- 
vice, with ſome hundreds of unarmed 
Laſcars for the uſe of the engineers and 
park of artillery. As a compenſation for 
this feeble ſupply of men, they tavourcd 
us with ſome very good officers in every 
branch of the iervice. Rear-Admiral 
Corniſh reinforced our little army with a 
fine battalion of 550 ſeamen and 270 good 
marines; ſo that the whole force for the 
land operations, amountcd to 2500 men, 
who, with the neceſſary ſtorcs, were em- 
barked on hoard of his Majeſty's ſquadron, 
and two India ſhips employed as trauſ- 
ports, with an activity and diſpatch that 
did great honour to all concerned in thoie 
arrangements, The preparations were 
begun, completed, and ſhipped, in three 
weeks, through a raging and perpetual 
fur, by which tome lives were loſt. 

| As 
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As Major-General Lawrence was of 
opinioa that the ſettlements would be in 
danger if more forces were drawn from 
the coaſt, the two battalions of the Com- 
pany's troops, all the cavalry, 6500 Sea- 
poys, with the part of Colonel Monſon's, 
and the Highlanders, then at Madraſs, 
were left for their ſycurity. The Med- 
way, York, and Chatham, that were hour- 


ly expected, had orders left for them to 
remain for the protection of the trade. 
We tailed with the Admiral's diviſion the 
iſt of Auguſt. The Seahorſe, Captain 
Grant, was previouſly diſpatched through 
.the Straits of Malacca to the entrance 
of the China Sea, to ſtop all veſlels that 
might be bound to Manilla, or ſent from 
any of our neighbouring ſettlements to 
give the Spaniards notice of the deſign. 
Commodore Tiddyman, with the firſt di- 
viſion of the fleet, and troops under Colo- 
nel Monſon, failed two days before us, 
that our watering might be more ſpecdily 
completed at Malacca, where we arrived 
the 19th of Auguſt. We there bought 
up a large quantity of rattans to make ga- 
hions, a good number of which was fi- 
niſhed on hoard the ſeveral ſhips. The 
27th we ſailed for our ſecond rendezvous 
off the ifland of Timon. The neceſſary 
ſignals and inſtructions were then given 
ior landing on the coaſt of Luconia. 
On the 24d of September we anchored 
in Manilla bay, and foon found that our 
viſit was unexpected; the Spaniards un- 
prepared. To increaſe as much as poſ- 
ible the viſible confuſion and conſterna- 
ion of the enemy, we. determined to loſe 
no time in the attack of the port of Cavite 
that was at firſt intended, but proceed 
directly to the grand object, judging that 
our conqueſt there would of courſe occa- * 
lion and draw after it the fall of Cavite. 
On the morning of the 24th, we ſent an 
ineffetual ſummons to the town, and, | 
with the Admiral and other principal offi- 
cers, examined the coaſt, in order to fix 
pon a proper ſpot for landing the troops, 


ertilery, and ſtores. We found a moſt | 
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convenient place about two miles to the 
ſouth of Manilla. Accordingly, all the 
boats were immediately prepared by the 
proper ſignals; and three frigates, the 
Argo, Captain King; Seahorſe, Captain 


Grant; and Scaford, Captain Peighin ; 


were ſent in very near the ſhore to cover 
the deſcent. "The 79th regiment, the 
marines, a detachment of artillery, with 
three field pieces, and one howitzer, fixed 
in the long boats, aſſembled in three di- 
viſions under their ſterns; the left com- 
manded by Colonel Monſon, quarter- 
maſter-general; the center by me, with 
Lieutenant-Colonel Scott, the adjutant- 


general; the right by Major Moore, the 


eldeſt field officer. As we had determined 
to land near a church aud village called 
Malata, that was oppolite our left, the 
other two diviſions, which had been ſepa- 
rated only to amuſe and diſtract the atten- 
tion of the enemy, were ordered to join 
that as ſoon as poſſible. About ſix in tlie 
evening we puſhed, with an even front, 
for the ſhore, under the prudent and {kil- 
ful management of the Captains Parker, 
of the Grafton, Kempenfelt, the Admi- 
ral's Captain, and Brereton of the Fal- 
mouth, who had the direction of the boats. 


The frigates kept up a briſk fire to the 


right and left of us, to protect our flanks, 
and diſperſe the enemy, who were begin- 
ning to aſſemble in great numbers, both 
horſe and foot, to oppoſe our deſcent, 
This cannonade had the deſired eflect. 
They retired, and left us a clear coaſt. 
Bat a violent ſurf aroſe, many boats were 
daſhed to pieces, our arms and ammuni- 
tion much damaged; providentially no 
lives were loſt. We formed upon the 
beach, marched, and took poſleflion of 
the Malata, fixed our outpoſts, and paffed 
the whole night under arms. The Spani- 
ards were employed in burning part of 
their ſuburbs. TU IO ET {Ie 
The 25th we ſeized a fort which the 
Spaniards had abandoned, named the Pol- 
veriſta, that proved a moſt excellent place 
of arms for covering the landing of our 
ſtores, 
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with the {quadron. Coloncl Monſon, who 
was detached with 200 men to view the 
roads and approaches to Manilia, occupied 
the Hermita church, large and commodi- 
ous, about goo yards from the city. We 
made the pricit's houſe the head quarters; 
{ent orders to Major Moore to march up 
with the 79th regiment to ſecure and 
maintain this polt, which was oi the ut- 
molt conlequence, both for its ſtrength, 
and the great cover it afforded us from 
the rains that had deluged the country, 
and made it impoſſible to encamp : tor we 
too ſoon found that the monioon had broke 
upon us. The ſurf continued dangerous; 
the rains increaſed; the landing our ar- 
tillery and ſtores became very hazardous; 
our remaining troops were put on ſhore 
with much peril, and ſome Joſs; Lieute- 
nant Hardwick was drowned. But the 
courage and activity of the ſcamen ſur- 
mounted all obſtacles. They got on ſhore 
part of the Seapoys, ſome proviſions, and 
ſuch ſtores as were firſt wanted, and by 
ſignals demanded from the {quadron ; the 
officers of which were indefatigable in 
giving us all poiſible aſſiſtance: and Cap- 
tain Jocelyn, who was entruſted with the 
care of the diicmbarkation, did every 
thing that could be wiſhed or expected 
from a diligent good officer. We left 
the, marines at our poſt, the Malata, to 
be. near the Polveriſta, to preſerve our 
communication, and guard our ſtores and 
park of artillery. The men, from the 
good conduct and example of their officers, 
behaved very well, and were of grcat ule 
npen all occaſions. As the rains had for- 


| houſes to St. Jago's church, near the fea, 
and within 300 yards of the town, re- 
ported its importance ſo ſenſibly, that we 
poſted a body of men there, notwithſtand- 


ing its contiguity to their baſtions. The 
enemy ſoon fired upon us, but not with 
perſeverance or effect enough to dillodge 
us. We had ſome few men killed and 
wounded. | 

The. 26th, the Admiral ſent on ſhore 


the battalion of ſcamen, under the com- 


mand of Captains Collins of the Wey— 
mouth, Pitenford of the America, and 
George Ourry from the Panther. They 
were cantoned between the 79th regiment 
and the marines. The relt of the Com- 
pany's troops of all forts, were likewiſe 
landed and put under cover. The Spani- 
ards advanced out of the garriſon, under 
the command of the Chevalier Fayctt, 
with 400 men, and two field picces ; and 
from a church, about 200 yards to the 
right of that we ycſterday took poſſeſſion 
of near the fea, began a cannonade upon 
tlre right flank of our poſt. Some Sea- 
poys, under Enſign Carty, who behaved 
very well, were ſent to ſkirmiſh with 
them, ſupported by three piquets of the 
79th regiment, and 100 ſeamen, all under 
the command of Colonel Monſon, who 
ſoon drove the enemy back into the town. 
In their precipitate flight, one of the field 
pieces was left upon the glacis. 

The ſuperior {kill and bravery of our 
people were ſo evident from this affair, 
that it occaſioned a fecond ſummons to 
the Governor, but to no purpoſe : the an- 
{wer was much more ſpirited than their 
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conduct had been. Coloncl Monſon had 
orders to keep poſſeſſion of this ſecond 
church (if he found it-tenable) ; for as 
we had not men enougb, or dry ground, 
to make regular approaches, we were 
forced into theſe meaſures, raſh as they 
ſeem, and contrary to all rules of our pro- 
feſhon, by our critical ſituation. Front 
the top of this poſt, which we called No. 
2, we had a perfect view of the enemy's 

| Works. 


ced us to ſeek the protection of the houſes 
that were under the fire of the baſtions, 
the Spaniards cannonaded our quarters, 
which were much nearer the walls than 
the uſual rules of war preſcribe. They 
attempted likewiſe to burn more of their 
ſuburbs, but were prevented by the great 
activity and good conduct of Captuin Flet- 
cher, major of brigade, and Captains Ste- 
veuſon and Cotsfold, the engineers; who 
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works. 
attack, was defended by the baſtions of 
St.Diego and St. Andrew, with orillons and 
retired flanks, a ravelin which covered 
the royal gate, a wet ditch, covered way, 
and glacis. The baſtions were in excellent 
order, lined with a great number of fine 
braſs cannon ; but their ravelin was not 
.armed, the covered way out of repair, 
the glacis by much too low, and the ditch 
was not produced round the capital of the 
baſtion of St. Diego, which determined us 
to attack it, and make our diſpoſitions ac- 
cordingly. The negligence and omiſſion 
of the enemy to poſt centries in the co- 
vered way, gave us an opportunity of 
ſounding the ditch, which perilous enter- 
prize was effected by a ſmall party of the 
79th regiment, under Captain Fletcher, 
who begged leave to undertake it. 'The 
Spaniards fired from their baſtion, and 
killed or wounded three of our people. 
The depth of the water was only five feet, 
the breadth about 30 yards. 


As the great extent of this populous 


city made it utterly impoſſible to inveſt it 
with our handful of men, two ſides were 
conſtantly open to the Spaniards to intro- 
duce ſupplies of men and proviſions, and 
carry out their effects. They availed 
themſelves of our weakneſs. Their own 
garriſon of 800 men of the royal regiment, 
under the command of the Marquis of 
Villa Medina, brigadier-general, was aug- 
mented by a body of 10,000 Indians from 
the province of Pampanga, a fierce and 
barbarous people. Theſe diſadvantages 
were not to be remedied, as we could not 
take poſſeſſion of Minondono, Tondo, and 
La Vera Cruz, the poſts which commanded 

the river and communication with the 
country. The inundations had ſecured 
their Parian ſuburb : but no difficulties 
-could check the ardour of the troops, who 
laboured inceſſantly in making faſcinesand 
gabions, and preparing every thing for 
the conſtruction and opening of our batte- 
ries. One for {mall ſhells was completed 
this night, and played upon the baſtion of 


'The front we were obliged to {| 
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St. Diego. Its poſition was behind the 
church neareſt the ſea, called No. 1. The 
officers of the artillery and engineers ex- 
erted themſclves in a manner, that no- 
thing but their zeal for the public ſervice 
could have inſpired. 

The 27th, the Governor ſent out a flag 
of truce, to apologize for ſome barbarities 
committed by the ſavages lately mention- 

ed, who had murdered ſome ſtraggling 
ſeamen ; ; and to requeſt that a nephew of 
his, taken in the bay, might be ſent on 
ſhore. This gentleman had been diſ- 
patched from the Philippina galleon, juſt 
arrived on the coaſt from Acapulco, with 
the firſt advices of the war. Hoſtilities 
ceaſed till eleven at night, when we re- 
commenced our fire from the mortars, 
increaſed them to four, and placed a ſix- 
pounder on ourleft flank, as a further ſecu- 
rity for our poſt at St. Jago's church. As 
the capture of the galleon and her trea- 
ſure, might be well eſteemed a national 
object, Mr. Corniſh propoſed ſending the 
Panther and Argo from the ſquadron to 
intercept her, which was conſented to ; 
and the officers of the navy very generouſly | 
agreed to our ſharing any prizes that 
might be taken in this cruize, as we had 
before conſented to their ſharing with us 
in any booty that might be taken on land; 
and the diſtribution to be made according 
to the rules his Majeſty fixed for the 
ſea ſervice. The Admiral likewiſe ſent on 
ſhore eight 24 pounders, ſhip guns, and 


two 18 pounders, for our battering train; 


as, to ſave time, we brought only the 
land carriages and platforms from Ma- 
draſs. 

The 28th, the Governor's nephew was 
landed. My ſecretary, Lieutenant Fryar, 
was ordered to conduct him into the town 
with a flag of truce. In the meantime a 
large party of the garriſon, intermixed 
with Indians, ſallied out to attack our ſe- 
cond poſt, No. 2, by which Lieutenant 
Fryar was advancing to the ravelin gate. 
The barbarians, without reſpecting his 


character, inhumanly murdered him, mang- 
ling 
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ling his body in a manner too ſhocking to 
mention. In their fury they mortally 
wounded the other gentleman who had 
endeavoured to ſave Mr. Fryar., Ourpar- 
ty received their onſet with much firm- 
neſs and bravery, and repulſed them with 
ſome loſs on their ſide. As it was evident 
that the Indians alone were guilty of this 
horrid piece of barbarity, our ſoldiers 
ſhewed them no mercy. 

The 29th, the Admiral, at my requeſt, 
ordered the Elizabeth, Commodore Tid- 
dyman, and the Falmouth, Captain Brere- 
ton, to place themſelves as near the town 
as the depth of water would permit, and 
ſecond our operations by enfilading the 
front we intended to attack ; but the 
fhallows kept them at too great a diſtance 
to anſwer the purpoſe effectually, though 
their ſhot ſtruck much confuſion and ter- 
ror into the inhabitants. We continued 
our bombardment day and night. 

The zoth, the engineers traced out 
Admiral Corniſh's battery for eight 24 
pounders, on the left of St. Jago's church ; 
but the violence of the rains retarded our 
progreſs ; and the abſence of two ſhips, 
that had on board a conſiderable . quantity 
of faſcines, and many of our working aud 


intrenching tools, put us to ſome incon- 


veniences. . The Admirals goodneſs ſup- 
plied theſe defects. All the ſmiths and 
carpenters in the fleet were employed in 
making thoſe inſtruments; and by their 
induſtry and diſpatch, we were enabled to 
proceed. The Elizabeth and Falmouth 
perſevered in their cannonade upon the 
town, which was returned from the ene- 


My's ſea-line without any effect. 


October iſt and 2d, the weather grew 
fo very tempeſtuous, that the whole ſqua- 
dron was in danger, and all communication 

with it entirely cut off. The violence of 
the ſtorm forced the South-Sea Caſtle 
ſtoreſhip (which was lately arrived) from 
her anchors, and drove her on ſhore. Even 


in this ſituation the ſhip was of great uſe. 


Captain Sherwood enfiladed the whole ſea 


beach to the ſouthward, and kept in awe 


MAN 
a large body of Indians, who menaced the 
Polveriſta, and our magazines at the Ma- 
lata. Notwithſtanding the deluge of rain 
which accompanied the wind, by the per- 
ſeverance of the troops and ſeamen, we 
completed the battery for the 24 pounders, 
raiſed a mortar battery for the heavy ſhells 
of 10 and 13 inches, made a good parallel 
and communication from the church to 
the gun battery, and eſtabliſhed a ſpacious 
place of arms on the left of it, near the 
ſea. The roaring of the waves prevented 
the enemy from hearing the noiſe of our 
workmen in the night. They gave us no 
interruption, but ſeemed to truſt entirely 
to the elements. While the Governor 
(the Archbiſhop) gave out, that an Angel 
from the Lord was goneforth to deſtroy us 
like the hoſt of Sennacherib. On the af- 
ternoon of the 2d, the ſeamen, with won- 


- 


derful activity, brought up and mounted 
all the guns in the battery, which we 


maſked. . | 
The zd, the weather became moderate. 


At day-light the battery was opened 


againſt the left face of the baſtion of St. 
Diego, towards the ſalient angle. One 
hundred ſeamen were appointed to aſſiſt 
the corps of artillery in this ſervice. Our 
cannon, by the moſt excellent ſkill and. 
management of Major Baker, and the offi- 
cers under him, were ſerved with ſuch 
juſtneſs, quickneſs, and dexterity, that 
the twelve pieces on that face of the baf- 
tion were ſilenced in a few hours, and the 
Spaniards drove from them. We had but 


two men killed. | 

At night we began a battery for three 
guns on the left of our place of arms, to 
ſilence thoſe that were in barbet upon the 
orillon of the baſtion of St. Andrew, 


which annoyed our flank, We maintain- 
ed a briſk fire of grape and muſquetry all 
night, to prevent the enemy from repair- 
ing their embrazures, and remounting the 
cannon. The mortars (now augmented 
to ſeven) were kept conſtantly playing 
upon the gorge of the baſtion, and the con- 
tiguous defences, = 

| | The 
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The 4th, about three hours before day, 
1000 Indians attacked the cantonment of 
the ſcamen. They were encouraged to 


this attempt by the inceſſant rains, in 


which they flattered themſelves our fire- 
arms would be uſeleſs. Their approach 
was favoured by a great number of thick 
buſhes that grew upon the ſide of a rivu- 
let, which they paſled in the night, and, 
by keeping cloſe, eluded the vigilance of 
our patroles. Upon the alarm, Colonel 
Monſon and Captain Fletcher, with the 
piquets, were diſpatched to the aſſiſtance 
of the ſeamen, who very ſenſibly kept 


firm in their poſts, and were contented to 
repulſe them till day-break, when a freſh. 
piquet of the 79th regiment appearing up- 


on the Indians right flank, they fled, were 
purſued and diſperſed with the loſs of 300 


men. Had their ſkill or weapons been 


equal to their ſtrength and ferocity, it 
might have coſt us dear. Although armed 
chiefly with bows, arrows, and lances, 
they advanced up to the very muzzles of 
our pieces, repeated their aſſaults, and 
died like wild beaſts, gnawing the bayo- 
nets. This attack coſt us ſome few men; 
but we loſt a moſt excellent ſea officer, 
Captain Porter, Lieutenant of the Norfolk, 
ſincerely and juſtly lamented by us all. 
We had ſcarce finiſhed this affair, when 
another body of them, with part of the 
Spaniſh garriſon, again attacked thechurch, 
No. 2, forced the Seapoys from their poſt 
in it neareſt the town, took poſſeſſion of 
the top, from whence they killed and 
wounded ſeveral of our people, who were 
entirely expoled to all their weapons. 
Notwithſtanding this diſadvantageous ſi- 
tuation, the European ſoldiers maintained 
their poſt behind the church with great 


firmneſs and. patience, and at laſt diſlodged | 


the enemy with the aſſiſtance of ſome field 
pieces, and the good conduct of Major 
Fell, field-officer of the day, Captain 
Fletcher, and other brave ofticers ſent to 
their relief. The Spaniards left 70 dead 
behind them, in and abont the church. 
On our fide Captain Strahan, of the 79th 


| 


| 


| 
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regiment, a very good officer, was mor- 
tally wounded, and 4o private men killed 
and wounded. This was the enemy's laſt 
effort. All their Indians, excepting 1800, 
diſcouraged by their loſſes, returned home. 
Our working parties, and the fire of our 
batteries, which had been a little inter- 
rupted by theſe attacks, recommenced 
with greater ſpirit than ever. We found 
likewiſe the good effects of giving the 
enemy no time to repair their embrazures 
or carriages in the night. They opened 
only an inconſiderable fire from three or 
four embrazures inthe curtain, too oblique 
to have much effect. Before night thoſe 
defences were ruined. 

The 5th, Major Barker's fire was ſo 
violent, that the breach appeared practi- 
cable. Our cannon from the three gun 
battery, ſilenced thoſe of the enemy on 
the orillon of St. Andrew. We were in 
hopes that the Spaniards would be ſenſible 
of their danger, and think of giving up 
the town, but they were obſtinate wit! 


out bravery, or any generous reſolution 


of defending the breach. In the evening, 
the deſign of ſtorming the place was com- 
municated to the principal officers of each 
department only, and the neceſſary pre- 
parations made. 

The 6th, at four in the morning, we 
filed off from our quarters, in ſmall bodies, 
to give the leſs ſuſpicion, and by degrees 
aſſembled at St. Jago's church, obſerving 
the utmoſt filence, and concealing ourſelves 
in the place of arms, and the parallel be- 
tween the church and the battery. Ma- 
jor Barker kept up a britk fire upon the 


| works, and thoſe places where the enemy 


might be lodged or intrenched. Our 
mortars were well applied for the ſame 
purpoſe. At day dreak we diſcerned a 
large body of the Spaniards formed on the 


| baſtion of St. Andrew, which gave us 


reaſon to imagine they had got ſome in- 
formation of our deſign, and intended to 
annoy us with their muſquctry and grape 
from the retired flank of that baſtion, 


where they had ſtill two cannon placed ; 
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but upon the exploſion of ſome ſhells that 
fell among them, they went off. We 
took immediate advantage of this, and by 
the ſignal of a general diſcharge of our ar- 
tillery and mortars, ruſhed on to the aſ- 
ſault, under cover of à thick ſmoke that 
blew directly upon the town. Sixty vo- 
lunteers of different corps under Lieutenant 
Ruſſel of the 79th, led the way, ſupport- 


ed by the grenadiers of that regiment. 


The engineers, with the pioneers and 
other workmen, to clear and enlarge the 
breach, and make lodgements, in caſe the 
enemy ſhould have been too ſtrongly in- 
trenched in the gorge of the baſtion, fol- 
lowed. Colonel Monſon and Major Moore, 
were at the head of two grand diviſions 
of the 7gth; the battalion of ſeamen ad- 
vanced next, ſuſtained by the- other two 
diviſions of the 79th; the Company's 
troops cloſed the rear. 
the breach with amazing ſpirit and rapidi- 
ty. The few Spaniards upon the baſtion 
diſperfed fo ſuddenly, that it was thought 
they depended upon their mines. Captain 
Stevenſon had orders to make a ſtrict 
fearch to diſcover them ; but our precau- 
tions were needleſs. We met with little 
reſiſtance, except at the royal gate, and 
from the galleries of the lofty houſes 
which ſurrounded the grand ſquare. In the 
guard-houſe over the royal gate, 100 of 
the Spaniards and Indians, who would not 
ſurrender, were put to the {word. Three 
hundred more, according to the enemy's 
account, were drowned in attempting to 
eſcape over the river, which was very 
deep and rapid. The Governor and prin- 
cipal officers. retired to the citadel, and 


were glad to ſurrender as prifoners at diſ- 


cretion, as that place was in no good poſ- 
ture of defence. Captain Dupont of the 


79th, with 100 men, took poſleſſian of it. 


The Marquis of Villa Medina, with the 
reſt of the Spaniſh officers, were admitted 
as priſoners of war on their parole of ho- 
nour : and to conciliate the affections of 
the natives, all the Indians who fell into 


our hands were diſmiſſed in ſafety. Our 


| 


They all mounted | 
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joy upon this fortunate event, was greatly 


clouded by the loſs of Major Moore, who 
was transfixed with au arrow near the 
royal gate, and died immediately, univer- 
ſally lamented for his good qualities. Cap- 
tain Sleigh, of the grenadiers, and ſome 


other good officers were wounded. We 
had about 30 private men killed or wound- 
ed. In conſequence of the terms dictated 
to the Spaniards, the port of Cavite and 
citadel, with ſeveral large ſhips, and a vaſt 
quantity of warlike and naval ſtores, were 
ſurrendered to us. Captain Champion, 


with 100 marines, and as many Seapoys, 
embarked on board the Seahorſe to take 
poſſeſſion of it. The Spaniſh garriſon of 
300 men, on the approach of our people, 
mutinied againſt their officers, plundered 
ſome houſes, and went off into the coun- 
try with their arms. | 


As a {mall acknowledgement of the 
great ſervices which the whole army had 
received from Captain Kempenfeldt, the 
Admiral's Captain, I begged he would act 
at Cavite with a commiſſion as Governor 
for bis Majeſty, being well aſſured that 
no one could diſcharge that truſt with 
more conduct and abilities.“ | 


Aumiraliy- Oſice, April 19. 


Copy of a Letter from Vice-Admiral Corniſh 
to Mr. Cleveland, dated in tlie Bay of 
Mauilla, the 3 Iſt of October, 1762. 


lt is with the greateſt pleaſure I have 

the honour to acquaint their lordſhips 
' with the ſuccets of his Majeſty's arms in. 
| the reduction of the city of Manilla, 
which was taken by ſtorm on the morning. 


of the 6th inſtant. In my letters of the 
23d and 3ift of July, I acquainted their 
lordſhips with my proceedings to that 
time; after which I uſed every poſſible 
-means at Madraſs for diſpatch, the de- 
clines of the S. W. monſoon making it of 
the utmoſt importance. 'To promote 
this end, I completed the Elizabeth, Graf- 
ton, Lenox, Weymouth, and Argo, with 


ſuch 
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 fuch of the troops and military ftores 
as they were to take on board, and on the 
29th {ent them away under the command 
of Commodore Tiddyman, to proceed to 
Malacca, with a view that they might 
complete their water there, by the time 
I ſhould arrive with the remainder of the 
ſquadron. 

Having accompliſhed the embarkation 
of every thing deſigned for the expedition, 
with a diſpatch much beyond my expec- 
tation, as we had from the whole time of 
my being there a violent ſurf to contend 
with, I failed the iſt of Auguſt with the 
ſhips undermentioned, viz. Norfolk, Pau- 
ther, America, Seaford, South-Sea Caſtle 
ſtoreſhip, Admiral Stevens ſtoreſhip, Oſ- 
terly Company's ſhip, leaving the Fal- 
mouth, at the requeſt of the preſident and 
council, to convoy the Eſſex India ſhip, 
who was not ready to ſail, having the 
treaſure to take on board for the Chineſe 
cargoes, and to bring to Manilla ſuch of 
the Company's ſervants as. were to be put 
in poſſeſſion of that government, if the 
expedition ſucceeded, 

The 19th, I arrived at Malacca, and 
was diſappointed in not finding Mr. Tid- 
dyman there, who did not join till the 
21ſt, having met with long calms. The 
difficulty of watering the ſquadron at this 
place, made it the 27th before I could 
leave the road. 

On the 2d of September, I arrived off 
Pulo Timean, and was joined by Captain 
Grant, in the Seahorſe, whom | detached, 
upon my firſt arrival at Madraſs, to cruize 
between this iſland and the Straits of Sin- 
capore, to ſtop any veſſels he might ſuſpect 
going to Manilla. 

On the 19th I made the coaſt of Luco- 
nia, but was drove off again by a ſtrong 
N. E. wind, which ſeparated ſome of the 
ſquadron. Tlie 22d the gale broke up, 
and the wind fhifted to the S. W. the 
23d, we recovered the land again; the 
next day entered the bay. of Manilla, and 
in the cloſe of the evening,. anchored off 
the fort of Cavite with the whole ſ{qua- 


bs 
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dron, except the South-Sea Caſtle and 


| Admiral Stevens, the Falmouth and Eſſex 


having joined me off the coaſt. In the 
night 1 ſent the maſters to ſound about 
the fortifications of Cavite, and by their 
report, found that it might be attacked 
by ſhips. 

The 25th in the morning, the wind 
not being favourable to attack the Cavite, 
I took two of the frigates, and with Ge- 
neral Draper, and ſome other officers, re- 
connoitered the ſhore about Manilla, and 
oblerved ſome churches and other build- 
ings, to ſtand near the works on the ſouth 
{ide of the town, particularly towards the 
S. W. baſtion. We had ſome deſign of 
attacking Cavite firſt, to have had the 
conveniency of that port for the fhipping ; 
but coulidered, that though the attack 
ſhould be attended with all the fucceſs we 
could hope, yet it would cauſe a delay at 
leaſt of two days before we could land at 
Manilla, which time would afford oppor- 
tunity to the enemy to demoliſh theſe 
buildings near their works, and to prepare 
many obſtacles to our landing, and perhaps 


recover from that conſternation our unex- 


pected arrival had thrown them in; and 
farther, Manilla being the capital, if that 
fell, Cavite would in conſequence. 

From thoſe conſiderations, I joined in 
opinion with the General to take advan- 
tage of circumſtances ſo favourable for a 
deſcent, and land the troops with all diſ- 
patch, aud endeavour to get. poſſeſſion of 
ſome polts near their works, which, if 
effected, would greatly facilitate the re- 


duction of the city. 


In conſequence of theſe dee 1 
immediately made the ſignal on board the 
Seahorſe for the ſquadron to join me, and 
for the troops to prepare to land. About 
ſeven in the evening, the 79th regiment, 
with the marines in the boats, under the 
direction of the Captains Parker, Kempen- 


feldt, and Brereton, puſhed for the ſhore;. 


and under the fire of the three frigates,, 


effecting the landing at a church called the 


Moratta, about a mile and a half from the 
| walls. 
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walls. We had no oppoſition from the 
enemy, but ſome difficulty from the ſurf 


which ran high, and bilged all the long | 


boats, but happily-loſt no men. 

The next morning the General took an 
advanced poſt about 200 yards from the 
glacis, and there, under cover of a blind, 
intended his battery againſt the face of the 
{outh-welt baſtion. The number of troops 
being ſmall, I landed a battalion of ſeamen, 
conſiſting of about 700 men, under the 
command of the Captains Collins, Pitch- 
ford, and George Ourry. | 

The 25th I diſpatched three armed 


boats after a galley coming up the bay to 


Manilla ; they came up with her, reſo- | 


lately boarded her, and took her, not- 
withſtanding ſhe kept up a ſmart fire with 
patteraroes and muſquets: ſhe mounted 
two carriage and 17 brals ſwivel guns, 
and had 80 men. By letters found in her, 
we diſcovered ſhe was diſpatched fron: 
the galleon St. Philippina, from Acapulco, 
and whom ſhe had left the 10th of Sep- 
tember at Cajaoagan, between the Embo- 
cadero and Cape Spiritu Santa. Upon 
this diſcovery, I came to a reſolution to 
ſend the Panther and Argo in gueſt of 
her, but it was rhe 4th of October before 
the weather permitted their ſailing. 

The 28th of September, the General 
acquainted me that he was beginning to 
work on the battery, and that if ſome 
ſhips could get near enough to throw ſhot 
on the works of the town oppoſed to it, 
it might take off {ome of the enemy's fire 
and attention, and thereby facilitate its 
conſtruction. In conſequence of this, I 
ordered Commodore 'Tiddyman, with the 
Elizabeth and Falmouth, towards the town, 
as near as the depth of water would per- 
mit, and to place the ſhips in ſuch a poſi- 
tion, as would beſt an{wer the purpoſe 


intended; which was accordingly done 


the next day, and their fire had a very 


good effect. | 


On the zoth, the Sonth-Sea Caſtle ar- 


rived with itores, which were much 
wanted, particularly the intrenching tools, 


MAN 


for want of which the army had been ſo 
greatly diſtreſſed, that I was obliged to 
employ all the forges in making ſpades, 
pickaxes, &c. for them. The 11t of Qc- 
tober, it began to blow freſh, and in the 
night increaſed to a hard gale, which 
drove the South-Sea Caſtle aſhore near 
the Polveriſta, a little to the ſouthward 
of our camp. This accident, however, 
had ſome conſiderable advantages attend- 
ing it, as the ſituation ſhe lay in made 
her cannon a protection for the rear of our 
camp: It was likewiſe the means that all 
her militarv ſtores were got on ſhorc with 
ſafety and Qiivatch, and the army fupplicd 
with the proviſions ſhe had on board, both 
of which were articles they ſtood in need 


of, and which could not have been ſup- 


plied by boats, as it continued blowing 
weather for ſeveral days after, and the 
{urf breaking very high on the beach. 
This gale was from the W. S. W. di- 
rectly on the ſhore, which gave me much 
concern for the ſafety of the ſquadron, 
particularly for the Elizabeth and Fal- 


month, who were only in four fathom 


water, and as I have ſince been informed, 
with the ſand of the 1ſca ſtruck; but the 
bottom being mud, and ſoft to a conſide- 
rable depth, they reccived no damage. 
On the 4th in the morning, the General 
opencd the battery, which was ſo well 
managed, and ſeconded by the ſhips before 
the town, that in four hours the defences 
were taken off, and the next day in the 
evening, the breach was made practi- 
cable. | 
On the 6th, at day-light in the morn- 
ing, the General's regiment, with the ſea 
battalion, mcunted the breach, made the 
attack, and ſoon got poſſeſſion of all the 
baſtions, which completed the conqueſt. 
I immediatcly went on ſhore, and with the 
General, had a mecting with the Spaniſh 
Governor and ſome of his principal offi- 
cers, when a capitulation was agreed on, 
that the town and port of Cavite, with 
the iſlands and forts dependant on Manilla, 
ſhould be given up to his Britannic Ma- 


jeſty; 
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jeſty ; and that they ſhould pay 4,000,000 
of dollars for the preſervation of the town 
and their effects. 


On the 1oth, I ſent Captain Kempen- 


feldt in the Norfolk, with the Seaford and 


Seahorle, to take poſſeſſion of Cavite, | 


agreeable to the capitulation. By this 
acquiſition, we are in poſſeſſion of a very 
large quantity of naval ſtores; and beſides 
the advantage of almoſt every conveniency 
for refitting a ſquadron, the people are 
ſupplied with freſh meat and vegetables 
in great plenty. 

The ſiege, though ſhort, was attended 
with many difficulties and great fatigue, 


in which both the officers and men exerted || 


themſelves with the utmoſt cheerfulneſs. 
We had conſtantly freſh gales, a lee-ſhore, 


and conſequently a ſurf to contend with; 


which always made it difficult, frequently 
hazardous, and ſometimes impoſſible to land 
with boats. 
and our little army were ſurrounded and 
harraſſed by numerous bodies of Indians, 
who, though undiſciplined, and armed only 
with lances, bows, and arrows, yet, by a 
daring reſolution and contempt of death, 
they became not only troubleſome, but for- 
midable. I have the ſatisfaction of acquaint- 
ing their lordſhips, that, throughout the 
whole expedition, the moſt perfect harmony 
and unanimity has ſubſiſted between his 
Majeſty's land and ſea forces. 

It is with concern I acquaint their 
lordſhips with the loſs of Commodore 
Tiddyman, who, in attempting to enter 
the river in his barge, the morning after 
the reduction of Manilla, was drowned 
with five of his people; by which unhappy 
accident his Majeſty has loſt a brave and 
experienced officer, 

Captain Kempenfeldt, by whom I fend 
this (and will preſent to you, for their 
lordſhips, a plan of the town of Manilla 
and the port of Cavite) has been of the 
greateſt aſſiſtance to me, during the courſe 
of this enterprize. He is very capable of 
_ furniſhing their lordſhips with many par- 


The rains fell very heavy, 


| 
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and his great merit makes it my duty 
to recommend him as a very able good 
officer. 
1 ˙ Ä—-4ù 
| S. CORNISII.” 


Copy of a Letter from Vice- Admiral Corni/l: 
to Mr. Cleveland, dated in the Bay of Ma- 
nilla, the 10th of November, 1762. 


« In my letter of the 31ſt of October, I 
acquainted you of my having ſent Captain 
Parker, with the Panther and Argo, in 
queſt of the galleon St. Philippina, from 
Acapulco, bound to Manilla. 

The 7th inſtant, Captain King, in the 
Argo, returned with a letter from Captain 
Parker, acquainting me, that, in conſe- 
quence of my orders, having the 3oth of 
October got the length of the iſland Capul, 
near the entrance into the Embocadero,, 
in purſuit of the St. Philippina, where the 
Argo had come to an anchor (and which 
he intended to do for that night) juſt as 
the day cloſed, ſaw a ſail, and ſtand. to the 
northward ; at eight in the evening he 
got ſight of the chaſe about two leagues 
to leeward ; but unluckily by the rapidi- 
ty of a counter current to what the chaſe 
was in, was drove among the: Narangos, 
in the utmoſt danger of being loſt, and 
' obliged to anchor; the frigate, having 
eſcaped the danger, got up with the chaſe, 


and engaged her near two hours; but was 


{o roughly handled, that Captain King was 


obliged to bring to, to repair his damages. 
By this time the current ſlackened, which 


enabled Captain Parker to get under fail 
with the chaſe in fight : about nine the 


next morning he came up with her, and, 
after battering her two hours within half 


muſquet ſhot, ſhe ſtruck. The enemy 
made but little reſiſtance, truſting to the 
immenſe thickneſs of the ſides of their ſhip, 


which the Panther's ſhot was not able to 


penetrate, excepting her upper works. 
Captain Parker was no leſs diſappointed 


than ſurpriſed, when the General came on 


ticulars neceſſary for their information; || board, to find. that, inſtead of St. Philip- 
| | pins 
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pina, he had engaged and taken the 'San- 
tiſſima Trinidad, who departed from Ma- 
nilla the 1ſt of Auguſt for Acapulco 
and had got 3oo leagues to the eaſtward 
of the Embocadero; but meeting with 
a very hard gale of wind, was diſmaſted, 
and pat back to refit. She had 800 men 
on board, and pierced for 60 guns; but 
when Captain King engaged her had only 
{ix mounted, and but 13 when taken. 
She draws 33 feet water, and is a much 
larger ſhip than the Panther. I cannot 
aſcertain the value of the cargo, but there 
is to the amount of one million and a half 
of dollars regiſtered, and ſhe is reputed 
to be worth three millions. | 
Captain King left the Panther with her 
prize at an anchor, about three leagnes 
ſouth of the Corrigedow, at the mouth of 
this bay; and, as I have ſent a reinforce- 
ment of men with launches aud warps, I 
hope very ſoon to have them in ſafety. 
I am, &c. 
S. CORNISH.” 


MALPLAOQUE'T BATTLE. Sce BLA- 
REGNIES, F 


MAN, 1$SLE oF, ENGAGEMENT OFP, Si- 


tuated in the Iriſh ſea, in four degrecs and 
20 minutes weſt longitude, and between 
5o and 54 degrees and 25 minutes north 
latitude. The uninterrupted ſeries of ill 
fortune which, in the year 1758, attended 
on the French arms, made the court of 
France at length think ſeriouſly of making 


a deſcent on Britain. Several ſquadrons 


were equipped, in order to divide the at- 
tention and ſtrength of our naval force. 
The grand fleet was equipped at Breſt (an 
account of the operations of which, to 
avoid repetition, we ſhall refer to in the 
article BELLEISLE) the next at Toulon 
(fee Lacos), and the third at Dunkirk, 
which we have given an account of under 
the article CARRICKFERGUS, where, by miſ- 
take, Lieutenant Benjamin Hall is called 
James Hall ; and the number of non-com- 


miſſioned officers left behind was 83, and 


not z, as there mentioned. The cap pre- 
N | 


MAN 
ſented Lieutenant Hall had the following 


inſcription : 


The Mayor and Corporation of Carrich- 


fergus, preſent Lieutenant Benjamin Hall, of 


the 62d regiment of foot, with his Freedom 
and this Cup, in token of their gratitude and 
reſpect for his military ſkill, bravery, and 
attention to their fecurity in the year 1760. 


MANS, $1E£6k Or. A city of France, 
and capital of the territory of Le Maine, 
in the province of Orlcanois, ſituated on 
the river Sarte. William Rufus, or II. of 


England, during his reſidence on the con- 


tinent, in the ycar 1097, ineffectnally en- 
deavoured to recover the territory of Le 
Maine by force of arms, from Helie de la 
Fleche, who had ſeized that province, on 
pretence of ſome agreement with Robert 


Duke of Normandy, before he ſet out for 


Paleſtine, 1097. 

The Manceaux declared for La Fleche, 
and guarded their paſſes in ſuch a manner, 
that William could not cnter their eountry, 
ſo that a kind of piratical war was main- 
tained, until William's general, Robert 
Beleſme, had the good fortune to take 
Helic in an ambuſcade. The King having 
ſecured this enterprizing officer at Rouen, 
raiſed a great army of Bretons, Flemings, 
Burgundians, Nermans, and Engliſh, in 
hopes of reducing the province without 
further oppoſit ion; but he met with a 
formidable antagoniſt in the perſon of Fulk 
Rechen, Count of Anjou, of whom Helie 
held the county in vaſſallage, and was 
obliged to have recourle to an expedient, 
which he had practiſed with ſucceſs on 
other occaſioi:. In a word, he purchaſed 
a treaty of ycace, by which he was reſtor- 


ed to the poſſeſſion of Le Maine, in con- 


ſideration of ſetting Helie at liberty, with 
all the priſoners he had taken. The town 
of Mans was immediately ſurrendered 
to William, and the nobility of Le Maine 
took the oath of allegiance. Helic offered 
his ſervice to the King, who was at firſt 
inclinable to engage ſuch an active war- 

rior 
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rior in his intereſt, but he was diſſuaded 
by Robert, Count of Meulan, his chief 
counſellor, who, perhaps, was jealous of 
Kelie's talent, and this laſt ſeeing his offer 

rejected, told William, that ſince he had 
no occaſions for his ſervice, he could not 
blame him for attempting to recover the 
poſſeſſions he had loſt. The King replied, 

that he might act as he ſhould think pro- 
per, and granted him a ſafe conduct to La 
Fleche, which he fortified without delay. 

Not that he committed any act of hoſtility 
while William tarried in Normandy, but 
when he returned to England, Ficlic icized 
the firſt opportunity to renew the war. 

Having firſt ſecured the favour of the 
Manceaux, he appeared with ſome troops 
before Le Mans, and provoked the Nor- 
man garriſon to make a ſally, in which 
they were routed; then entering the city 
pell mell with the fugitives,, he was re- 
ceived with loud acclamations by the in- 
habitants, though the caſtle ſtill held out. 
A courier diſpatched by Robert de Be- 
leſme, with an account of this ſurpriial, 
found William hunting in the New-foreſt, 
and he no ſooner received the intelligence, 
than calling aloud to his attendants, «© You 
c that love me follow me,” rode directly 
to the ſea- ſide near Dartmouth, where he 
found a veſſel ready to fail. lis nobility 
adviſed him to ſtay till a ſquadron could 
be drawn together, but he ablolutely re- 
fuſed to make any delay, and going on 
board the veſſel, obliged the maſter to put 
to ſea jn foul weather, for this wiſe rca- 
ſon, ©* That he never heard a king of 
„England was drowned.” Next morning 
he landed at Barfleur, whence he poſted 
with the troops he had in Normandy to 
Bonneville, and marched to the relief of 
his garriſon in the caitle of Le Mans with 
ſuch expedition, that Helie was obliged 
to raiſe the ſiege and retire e 
to Chateau de Loir. 

William then inveſted Majol, in hopes 
of taking the place by aſſault, in which 
he received ſuch a blow from a ſtone, as 
had well nigh deprived him of his life, 


NuMB. XXXIV. | | 
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In conſequence of this accident, he deſiſt- 
ed from the enterpriſe, and having rava- 
ged the country, returned to England. 

There are ſome writers, who commend 
his haity departure to the relief of Mans, 
as an action worthy admiration and imita- 
tion; but there are others, with better 
judęmcnt, that call it neither prudent nor 
honourable, as expreſſing rather an intem- 
perate courage, than 2uy {ober reſolution 
of maintaining his digaty, which would 
have been beiter prov ided for, by keeping 
a navy in conſtant readineſs. 

MANS SURPRISED. Henry II. King of 
Zuglaud, very narrowly eſcaped being taken 
in this city, in the year 1188. Be was 
quartered here with 700 knights, and a 
{mall body of forces, when Philip II. King 
of France, unexpectedly wheeled about, 
and marched directly to Mans. The ſud- 
den appearance of the enemy threw Hen- 
ry's followers into ſuch confuſion, that 
Stephen de Tours, ſeneſchal of Anjon, 
ſetting the ſuburbs on fire, the flames 
were allowed to ſpread over the walls, 
and occaſion a conflagration in the city. 
Geoftrey de Bouillon, endeavouring to ſtop 
the progreſs of the enemy, by breaking 
down a ſtone bridge, built over the river, 
was attacked, wounded, and taken pri- 
ſoner ; and his men flying in diſorder, were 
purſued by the French to the city, which 
they entered along with them pell mel], 
Henry ſeeing it impracticable to rectify 
the diſorder occaſioned by the fire and the 
enemy, retired with his troops towards 
Frenelles, leaving 30 knights, and twice 
that numher of ſoldiers, in the caſtle of 
Le Mans, which, after having been battered 
three days, was obliged to ſurrender. 

MARCIANO, BATTLE or. Sce SIENA. 

MARDEN, BATTLE AT. Several battles 
having been fought between the Engliſh 
and Danes in 871, with different ſucceſs; 
their armics met in 872 at this place, in 
Wiltſhire, in which battle Ethelred re- 
ceived his death's wound. 

MARDICK rAx EN. A port town of 
French Flanders, ſituated four miles weſt 

* L from 
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from Dunkirk ; which was effected by an 
Engliſh cruſade, in the ycar 1383, under 
the command of Spencer, biſliop of Nor- 
wich, on the following occaſion. 1 $0 

A ſchiſm had broke out in the church 
of Rome, in the year 1378, on account of 
the two anti-popes, Urban VI. and Cle- 
ment VIII. as he ityled himſelf, which 
continued for more than 30 years. This 
ſchiſm divided Chriſtendom into two par- 


ties, every ſtate declaring itſelf for one 


or other of- the two pretenders, though 
probably not ſo much upon ſpiritual as 
temporal and political motives. Ihe French 
warmly eſpouſed the intereſts of Clement, 
becauſe a Frenchman, elected by the 
French cardinals, and reſiding at Avignon. 
The Engliſh were no leſs warm in their 
attachments to Urban, probably becauſe 
the French oppoſed him and declared for 
his rival. 'The two holy fathers fought 
long with ſpiritual arms, and ſatisfied them- 
ſelves with darting eccleſiaſtical thunders 
at one another, and their reſpective parti- 
{ans ; but in the year 1383, Urban, who 
had the ſtrongeſt party, finding that ana- 
themas and execrations did not anſwer his 
intentions, and wiſely judging that the 
arm of fleth might be more ſeuſibly felt, 
and carry greater couviction with it, re- 
ſolved to employ it. In conlequence of 
this reſolution, he publiſhed a cruſade 
againſt Clement and his adherents, and 
declared the Biſhop of Norwich general, 
granting to all who would- engage in this 
enterprize, the ſame indulgences and en- 
couragements as uſed to be given to thoſe 
who bore arms againſt the Infidels. This 
cruſade, when publiſhed in England, met 
with all the ſucceſs that Urban's heart 
could with ; the nobility, gentry, clergy, 
and people, joining in it with the fame 
alacrity, as if they had been engaged to 
make war in defence cf their country, 
againſt the moſt inveterate enemies of the 
Chriſtian name. Whilſt they waited for 
the approbation of the parhament, every 
onc was buſy in preparing himſelf to gain 


J 


the promiſed indulgences, by either ſerv- 


MAR 


ing perſonally in the war, or contributing 
money to defray the charges of it. 

When the parliament met, it uot only 
approved of the cruſade, but alſo granted 
a conſiderable ſubſidy to carry it on. Eve- 
ry thing thus ſucceeding in favour of the 
intended expedition, the Biſhop, who was 
general of the cruſade, embarked his army, 
conſiſting of 50,000 foot and 2000 horſe ; 


and on his arrival at Calais, held a council 


of war, to conſider which way he ſhould 
turn his arms. Moſt wcre of opinion that 
they ought to attack France, as the cru- 
fade was publiſhed againit Clement and his 
adherents, of which the King of France 
was the chief. But the General, for rea- 
ſons of his own, which are not recorded 
in hiſtory, declared for invading Flanders, 
and by his influence this opinion at laſt 
prevailed. The only pretence for a mea- 
{ure ſo unaccountable was, that Flanders 
being a fief of France, they could not 
make war againſt it without hurting that 
kingdom. Thus, contrary to the inten- 
tion of the court of England, which, w ith- 
out doubt, deſigned that the army ſhould 
march againſt France, and contrary to the 
views of Urban, who could have no re- 
ſentment againſt the Earl of Flanders, ſee- 
ing he had actually acknowledged him as 


pope, and could not be reckoned one of 


Clement's adherents, the cruſade invaded 
Flanders, and took the towns of Mardick, 
Dunkirk, Graveling, and Bourbourg. The 
Earl of Flanders ſurpriſed at this unfore- 
ſeen attack, aſſembled in haſte about 
12,000 men, and venturing to give battle 


to the Biſhop's army, was completely routed. 


Upon this diſaſter, ſeeing his country on 
the point of being entirely deſtroyed, he 
applied to the French court, repreſenting 
to the council of the young King, how 
much it was the intereſt of France to ſave 
Flanders, the rather that it did not appear 
the enemy would reſt ſatisfied with the 
ſingle conqueſt of this country. The 


French, rouſed by this alarming repreſen- 
tation, thought their intereſt and honour 
greatly concerned in the affair ; and there- 

| fore 
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fore Charles VI. haſtened to the relief of 
Flanders, at the head of a numerous army. 
The Engliſh upon his approach raiſed the 
ſiege of Ypres, and retired to Bourbourg, 
where they were inveſted by the French. 

The General of the cruſade being pent 
up in this ſmall place, without proviſions, 
found himſelf involved in difficulties, out 
of which he could hardly have extricated 
himſelf, had not the Duke of Bretagne 
interpoled in his behalf, and by a ſeaſon- 
able mediation, obtained liberty for him 
to retire with his army, upon making re- 
ſtitution of the places he had ſeized in 
Flanders. In conſequence of this agree- 
ment, the Engliſh army returned home, 
where the Biſhop, their general, and ſome 
of his principal officers, were called to an 
account for diſobeying their inſtructions; 
and Mardick, with the other towns they 
had taken, returned to the obedience of 
their former maſter, 

When Dunkirk began to be very conſi- 
derable, Mardick becamc a kind of appen- 


dage to it, and almoſt always ſhared its 


fate. Thus both were taken by the Mar- 
thal de Thermes in the year 1538, and a 
tew days thereafter both recovered by the 
Spaniards. In the year 1646, the French 
again became maſters of both, Mardick 
being taken in the beginning of the cam- 
paign by Gaſton, Duke of Orleans, and 
Dunkirk towards the end of it, by the 
famous Prince of Conde. After this, they 
were both recovered by Spain at the ſame | 
time, and again wreſted from it in the 
year 1658; when the Marechal de Pu- 
renne, to make himſelf maſter of Dunkirk, 
firſt reduced Mardick. They were both, 
as ſoon as the conqueſt of them was com- 


pleted, delivered into the hands of the 


Englith; and in the year 1662, when 
Dunkirk was ſhamefully {old to the French 
by King Charles II. Mardick ſeems to have 
been thrown into the bargain. 
MARIGALANTE TAKEN. 
DALOUPE. 
MARIGNAN, ox MARIGNANO, 
BATTLE AT, A town of Italy in the duchy 


Sce Gva- 
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of Milan, about 15 miles ſouth of Mi- 
lan. When Francis I. aſcended the throne 
of France in the year 1515, he found him- 
ſelf embroiled with many dangerous ene- 
mies; he at firſt ſought peace and the 
good will of his neighbours, but Ferdinand, 
King of Navarre, the Pope, the Emperor, 
the Swiſs, and Sforza, Duke of Milan, 
entered into a confederacy to compel Fran- 
cis to renounce Milan, and other places 
which he held in Italy. The pacific dit- 
poſition which he at firſt entertained was 
entirely changed, and he prepared to op- 
pole his enemies, at the head of his own 
army. As the Confederates knew he was 
on his march, they diſperſed, all but the 
Swiſs, who not being able to ſtop his ca- 
reer, ſuffered him to advance as far as Ma- 
rignan, and were on the point of coming 
to terms with him, by the mediation of 
the Duke of Savoy, when advice was 


' brought that 15,000 Germans were in full 


| 


march to their aſliſtance, they broke off 
the treaty, and ſuddenly attacked Francis 
in his camp, on the 13th day of October, 
1515. The Swiſs fought with aſtoniſhing 
fury, but in ſtrange confuſion, they burſt 
into the French camp like a torrent, and 
ſuch was their impetuoſity, that the whole 
French army, unable to ſuſtain the ſhock, . 
fell into diſorder. The King, who at firſt 
knew nothing of what was doing, till he 
was acquainted by a gentleman, that the 
Swiſs had forced the camp, and were 
driving all before them, haſtened inſtantly 
with the nobility and the few ſoldiers 
about him to the place of action, and 


| bravely continued the fight four hours, 


at the end of which time, victory was 
doubtful. It being quite dark, a truce 
was concluded till daylight, and both ar- 
mies returned to their quarters, almoſt 
{pent with fatigue. The King, with his 
armour on, reſted upon the carriage of 2 
gun, and was glad to get a little water, 
though mixed with blood and dirt, to 
quench his thirſt. The French made ex- 
cellent preparations during the night, the 
cavalry which had ſuffered leaſt, were 
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drawn up in very good order, and the ar- 
tillery was placed in the moſt advantageous 
manner. | 

In the morning, the Swiſs advanced to 
renew the fight, with their uſual impe- 
tuoſity and irregularity, but the French 
horſe gave them ſo warm a reception in 
front, which added to the great execu- 
tion of their artillery in flank, ſoon obliged 
the enemy to retire, and their defeat in 


a ſhort time became total, not a little 


owing to their own confuſion. | 

The Swils loſt near 10,000 men killed, 
wounded, and priſoners, together with all 
their baggage. The French loſt near half 
that number. The conſequences of this 
victory were, the Swiſs departed from 
their allies and returned home, and the 
Pope, without ſtaying for the Emperor or 
any body elſe, made a peace with the 
conqueror on ſuch terms as he was pleaſ- 
ed to grant, and the city of Milan directly 
ſurrendered. | | 
_ MARSAGLIA, BATTLE AT. See Turin. 

MARSEILLES, $IEGE or. A city and 
port town. of France in Provence, ſituated 
on a fine bay of the Mediterranean, 360 
miles ſouth-eait from Paris, and 25 north- 
weſt from Toulon. This ſiege was un- 


gertaken by the Duke of Bourbon in the 


year 1524 Two years before this tranſ- 
action, the Duke of Bourbon was conſtable 
of France, in which office he did not acquit 


himſelf to the pleaſure of his ſovereign, |} 


Francis I. who being about to proſecute 


him, he threw himſelf into the arms of | 
the Emperor Charles V. who, having en- 


tertained an inveterate hatred againſt 


Francis, immediately pitched. upon the | 


Duke to be commander of his army that 


ſhould invade France, and told him that if 
he conquered France, he ſhould have Pro- 


vence erected into a kingdom for himſelf, 
and ſhould efpouſe his ſiſter Eleonora. 
Emulated by theſe high offers, he an{wer- 
ed, he would obey the Emperor's com- 
mands if it were poſſible. 

The view which Charles had, in making 


Bourbon his general, was, his being in 
1 2: 


| 
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France a man extremely popular, and he 
thought as ſoon as it was known he was 
come among them, they would revolt to 
his fide. Full of theſe hopes, Charles diſ- 
patched him with only 15,000 foot and 


| 500 horle ; with thele he entered Pro- 


vence, and reduced Aix and ſome other 
places, and then came before Marſeilles, 
which was his chief object ; he directly 
inveſted the place, and began to beſiege 
it the 19th day of Auguſt. As ſoon as 
Francis had advice of this operation, he 
inſtantly flew to the relief of his town; 
but as he was too far diſtant to give it 
any immediate aſſiſtance, the ſiege was 
proſecuted with vigour ; however, there 
was a good garrifon, under the command 
of Lord Brion and Renfo de Cervi, well 
provided with every neceflary to make a 
long defence, which they bravely per- 
formed ſix weeks, when Bourbon hearing 
that Francis was very near to raiſe the 
ſiege, he did it voluntarily, and retreated 
in the moſt precipitate manner to Milan, 
and in the moſt aſtoniſhing too, for he 
only. reſted one day during this march, 
which coſt him 25; as he impoſed this 
taſk on himſelf, he buried all his cannon 
before he left Provence, that he might be 
the better enabled to perform it wit 
diſpatch. | 
Charles, though piqued at his diſappoint- 
ment, for the preſent ſtifled his diſpleaſure, 
and faid very little to the Duke concern- 
ing his retreat, but in 1536 he undertook 
the ſiege in perſon. Charles knew that 
Francis was tired of the war, and there- 


| fore in 1535, he ſet a negotiation on foot, 


inſinuating, that he would cede the duchy 
of Milan in favour of his third ſon, the 
Duke of Angouleme, on certain conditions, 
but as he wavered in his propoſals, Francis 
ordered his generals to ſuſpend all hoſtili- 


ties in Piedmont, and ſent the Cardinal of 


Lorraine as his ambaſſador, to demand a 


j categorical anſwer of the Emperor, who 
had repaired to Rome. 'There in a public 


confiſtory, he declaimed againſt the King 
of France, as the ſole author of all the 
| ; Wars 


1 
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wars which had afflicted Europe, ſince his 
acceſſion to the throne; and obſerved, in- 
ſtead of ſhedding ſo much innocent blood, 
he would have acted more like a Chriſtian 
prince, in deciding the quarrel with Charles 
by a {word and pouiard, in ſome boat or 
Hland. Next day the French ambaſſador 
deſired to know, if his intention was to 
challenge his maſter in ſingle combat, but 
he replied in the negative, faying, his 
meaning was, that the French King ought 
to have accepted the expedient, when it 
was firſt propoſed. The Cardinal ſoon 
perceived that Charles had no intention to 
beſtow the duchy on a prince of the Houſe 
of France, and wrote to Francis, that he 
had nothing to expect but war from the 
Emperor. He had already projected the 


ſcheme of an invaſion againſt France, and 
began to aſſemble three armies, one to 
act in Piedmont under his own command, 
another in Picardy, and a third in Cham- 
paigne. 

Francis being apprized of his deſign, re- 
called the greateſt part of his troops from 


Piedmont, which was no ſooner done, 
than Charles entered Provence at the head 
of a numerons army, and having taken 
Aix, laid fiege to Marſeilles the 25th of 
Auguſt, 1536. It was defended by a gar- 
riſon of 7000 men, and 13 galleys in the 
port ; the King of France lay at Avignon, 
waiting for the reinforcement of 20,000 
Swiſs and 6000 Germans. The greateſt 
misfortune Charles met with was the want 
of proviſions, which in a week's time || 
grew ſo ſcarce in his camp, the ſoldiers || 


were ready to mutiny, the parties which 


he ſent to forage, were always cut off by 
the peaſants; his convoys from Toulon 
fell into the hands of Francis; the provi- || 
ſions which the country afforded proved 
poiſon to his troops, ſo that in leſs than || 
fortnight they were diminiſhed one-third. 

Add to theſe, his beſt general, Levi, died j| 
of a chagrin. While theſe diſaſters were 
pouring on the Emperor, the King having 
received his reinforcements, put his army 
in motion as if he intended to. raiſe the 


life. 
him with advantage, but he was afraid ; 
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ſiege, which Charles being informed of, 
drew off on the gth of September, and. 
retreated with the utmoſt diſorder and 
precipitation, terribly harraſſed by the 
peaſants, a number of whom having got 
together at Frejus, entirely ſtopped his 
army, and put Charles in danger of his 
Francis too might have attacked 


therefore Charles without further moleſta- 
tion got to Genoa on the 2d of October. 

MARTIN (Sr.), 1SLAND OF, TAKEN. 
See ST. EUSTATIA. 

MAR'TINICO ATTACKED IN 1692. One 
of the largeſt of the Caribbees, or Wind- 
ward Iſlands, in the Welt Indies. | 

The trade in the Weſt Indies ſuffering: 
very much from the ſuperiority of the 
French in thoſe ſeas, the government in 
England reſolved in the year 1692, to put 
an end to the complaints that had been 
made from moſt of the colonies on that 
ſubject, by ſending a powerful fleet thither, 
under the command of Sir Francis Wheeler, 
as gallant and as judicious an officer as 
any in the navy; and he was empowered 
to take under his command ſuch ſhips of 
war as he ſhould find in that part of the 
world. He had under his convoy alſo a 


certain number of tranſports, with 1500 


land-troops, and had affurance given him, 


that he ſhould find another body of very 


good troops ready aſſembled in Barbadoes; 


and in conjunction with them he had or- 


ders to attack ſome of the French ſettle- 
ments, which it was judged very * 
cable for him to reduce. 

Sir Francis left the Engliſh coaſt in the 


beginning of January, and on the 26th of 


the ſame month touched at Madeira; and 
having taken in wine there for the uſe of 


the ſhips, he arrived in Carliſle-Bay at 


Barbadoes the fſt of March following, 
where ſeveral ſhips which had ſeparated 
from him in his paſlage, joined him again. 
Here it was determined to make an at- 
tempt firſt upon Martinico, and the two 
regiments of Fowlkes and Godwin were 
joined to about 80 land men provided at 
Barbadoes,. 
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Barbadoes, commanded by the Captains 
Saltcr and Butler. 

The {quadron arriving at Cul de _ 
Marine in Martinico the iſt of April; 
general council of war, of ſea and dr 
officers, was called; and the qucition be- 
ing put, whether the ſoldiers ſhould land 
firit, and deſtroy Fort St. Peter, and the 
planrations thereabouts, or begin with at- 
tracking Fort Royal, it was agreed to land 
at or near Fort St. Peter, and that the 
fleet ſhould fail the next morning to fa- 
vour this attempt. 

At Cul de Sac Marine, they burnt and 
ruined all the houſes and all the plantations 
thereabouts, ſome of which were conſider- 
able, and then the troops were put on 
board again. TwWo days after, Sir Francis 
made another deſcent with 1500 men; 
and after he had burnt and deſtroyed ſeve- 
ral houſes and plantations, the troops 


came again to their ſhips. The next day 


Lieutenant-Colonel Lillingſton was {ent 
aſhore with a conſiderable party, to ruin 
the country on this ſide Diamond Bay. 
which he did and returned. The gth 
and 1oth, Colonel Codrington, with the 
forces of the Leeward-lſlands, and Colonel 
Floyd's regiment, joined the fleet, and 
then they weighed anchor, and came be- 
fore Fort Royal, and St. Peter's fort. Soon 
after the troops were landed, ravaged the 
country, and ſome ſkirmiſhes happened 
between them and the enemy, with va- 
rious ſueceſs, in the neighbourhocd of St. 
Peter's. 

The 2oth of April, another council of 
war was called, and a debate ariſing, 


whether a cloſe ſiege ſhould be laid, and 
attacks made on the town and jort of St. 


Peter's, or whether the forces ſhould be 
taken on board, and that then it ſhould be 
conlidered what was fit to be done, it was 
moved by the preſident (Sir Francis 


Wheeler), that every man ſhould give his 


opinion in writing. 
Purſuant to this motion, each officer, 
both by ſea and land, took the matter in- 


to conſideration, and having drawn up 
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their reaſons and ſigned them, they were 
delivered in: but few there were among 
them, if any, except Sir "Thomas Wheeler 
himſelf, and Lieutenant-Colonel Colt, who 
were for making an attempt ; but rather 
to retire, and land the men in {ome other 
place, in order to deſpoil the enemy. 

Moſt of the othcers alledged, that the 
French were ſuperior to our forces; and 
that ſince, at leaſt, one third of the men 
were Iriſi Papiſts, there could be but 
very little confidence put in them : and 
another objection was made, that the 
greater number of men they had to truſt 
to, had not borne arms before this very 
expedition. | 

Other ſcruples were raiſed, ſuch as 
theſe : that the roads were almoſt impaſl- 
able, and the hills inacceſſible: that the 
attempt would not only too much expole 
the men to the enemy, but the ſickneſs 
alfo, by reaſon of the fatigue, 100 of the 
35000 (including the Iriſh) being either 
found killed, wounded, or ſick, within 
three days attcr Janding. 

Others, and particularly General Cod- 
rington, were of opinion, that ſhould our 
army be beaten, it would be almoſt im- 
poſſible to retreat on board the ſhips : ſo 
that not only Barbadocs, but the Leeward 
Iſlands alto, would be in a very great 
meaſure expoſed to the enemy, moſt of the 
forces having been drawn from thoſe places 
for this ſervice. 

All things conſidered, it was reſolved, 
at a council of war held the 22d of April, 
that the army ſhould re-imbark, and the 
ſquadron ſail to Dominica, that there they 
might take in water, and refreſh the men, 
who were, at this time, in but very in- 


different circumſlances of health. 


Father Daniel pretends, that the Eng- 
liſn, attempting to make themſelves maſters 
of Martinico with 60 ſail of ſhips, 17 
whereof were men of war, 6 frigates, aud 
3 fireſhips, and 4200 men on board, made 
a deſcent in two places, and landed 2000 
men in each; that they actually made an 
attempt with theſe forces; ; and that M. 

Gabaret, 
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ground, where they had lodged 600 men; 


there were only 
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Gabaret, who commanded in the ifle, M. 
Augire, the king's licutenant, and M. de 
Blenac, licutenant-general of America, 
killed upon theſe two occaſions 300 of 
the Engliſhmen, wounded 400 more, and 
obliged them to re-imbark with the great- 
eſt precipitation, without having done any 
damage to the iſle, farther than the burn- 
ing of a few ſugar works. 

De Larrey ſays, the Engliſh appeared off 
Martinico with 46 ihips, the 2d of April, 
and having anchored in a place proper for 
a deſcent, landed 1600 men, who began 
to burn the adjacent country. TWo days 
after, they were reinforced by 14 barks 
with militia, notwithſtanding which, the 
French obliged them to retire. "The 12th 
they appeared before Fort Royal, from 
whence being likewite repulſed the 17th, 
they landed 4000 or 5000 men about a 
league from Fort St. Peter, the chief of 
the ifland, and advanced with a deſign of 
attacking it. The Governor, M. Gabaret, 
went to meet them with 1000 men ouly,. 
but was obliged to give way to the ſupe- 
rior force of the Engliſh; but having re- 
ceived a reinforcement under the com- 
mand of the Count de Blenac, governor 
of all the French Hlands, (in fix brigan- 
tines, one {aick, one galliot, and 70 loops), 
Iv obliged the Engliſh to retire in their 
inrn, leaving 200 dead on the ſpot, be- 
ſides wounded and priſoners. The 18th, 
they were again driven from a riſing 


and they were afterwards worited in di- 
vers encounters. So that after having re- 
mained five days before Fort St. Peter, 
ang 2000 the land, they re-imbarked, 
and ſet 14, with the loſs of 520 men kill- 
ed, 200 wounded, and 100 priſoners. 
The French pretend, that on their fide 
ſix killed, and two 
wounded, in the laſt action, and in all 
but 10 killed, 38 wounded, and two taken 
priſoners. Tlicy likewiſe ſay, the Eng- 
liſh left behind them 100 barrels of pow- 
der aud bullets, with good ſtore of arms 


and appurtenances to artillery. 


| 
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MAR TINICO, EXGAGEMENTS OFF IN 
1756. The force under Vice-Admiral 
Davers being inſufficient for the protection 
of Jamaica and the Leeward I!lands, the 
Britiſh government ordered Vice-Admiral 
Townſend to proceed with a ſquadron 
from the Mediterranean, and reinforce 
the ſquadron in the Weſt-Indies, Vice- 
Admiral 'Downſend ſet fail from Gibraltar 
on the 2d of Auguſt, with the Lenox of 
70 guns, the Dreadnought, Worcelter, 
aud Kingiton, of 60; the Hampſhire, Ar- 
gyle, and Severn, of 50; the Gibraltar of 


20, and the Cornet bomb. The ſquadron, 


on the zd of October, arrived off Marti- 


| nico, where the Vice-Admiral was joined 


by the Pembroke of 69 guns, and the 
Woolwich of 5o, when the whole ſqua- 
dron conſiſted of 11 ſhips. "The iſland of 
Martinico had been Jong kept in the ut- 
molt neceſſity for proviſions and ſupplies ; 
but the French had lately ſent Commodore 
Macnemara from Rochfort with- ſeven 
men of war, and 200 fail of ſhips, laden 
with merchandize and proviſions, under 
convoy. Vice-Admiral Townſend expect- 
ed, and waitcd for the arrival of the 
French Commodore till the 31ſt of Octo- 
ber, when, about ſeven o'clock in the 
morning, the Vice-Admiral diſcovered 40 
fail, being the French Commodore with 
four ſhips of his ſquadron, aud part of his 
convoy, coming round the ſouth end of 
Martinico, cloſe under the ſhore, which 
the Britiſh ſquadron ſtemmed with, and 
ſoon drew nigh enough to make them, 

when five or fix appeared to be pretty 
large ſhips, whereupon the Vice-Admiral 

formed the line of battle; but finding the 
French Commodore endcavour to avoid 
him, the Vice-Admiral hauled down the 
ſignal for the line, ordered a general chaſe, 
and purſued the French with all poſſible 
expedition, which ſucceeded ſo well, that 
ſeveral of the French ſhips were driven 
to leeward, and taken up by ſome of the 
Britiſh ſquadron. Vice-Admiral Town- 
{end continued to purſue the men of war, 
and one of them, called the Ruby, of 60 
| guns, 
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guns, carrying away her topmaſt, the 


Lenox got near enough to exchange ſome 
broadſides, and forced her on ſhore in a 
landy bay, under a fortification on the 


Jouth fide of the iſland. The Commodore, 


in the Magnanimous of 80 guns, with 
great dificulty got under the protection 
of Fort Royal, and a battery of 40 guns 
on the gppoſite ſhore ; but being in great 
hurry and confuſion, run aground, where 
he lay 48 hours, and received conſiderable 
damage. Vice-Admiral Townſend ſpent 
the remainder of this, and all the three 
following days, in cutting out, burning, 
and deſtroying the merchant ſhips, of 
which 15 were taken, 3 burnt, and ſome 
bulged upon the rocks the firſt day of the 
purſuit; though the French had above 30 
fail either taken, ſunk, burnt, or deſtroy- 
ed; which was a ſevere ſtroke on their 
Weſt-India trade, and in particular ag- 
gravated the diſtreſs of the inhabitants of 
Martinico, who were already in a deplo- 
rable condition, | 
Vice-Admiral Townſend afterwards put 
into Prince Rupert's bay, in the ifland of 
Dominica, about nine leagues north of 
Martinico, and 47 N. W. of Barbedoes; 
from whence he repaired to Antigua, anc 


continued on that ſtation tijl the 9th of 


November, when he proceeded to lie off 
St. Pierre's in Martinico; by which diſ- 
poſition, the iſland was precluded from 
receiving any ſupplies: and a privateer 
of 20 guns, and 200 men, commanded by 
Captain Ballanki, who had done the great- 
eſt miſchief of any privateer in America, 
fel! into the hands of the Britiſh iquadron. 
The Vice-Admiral alto took five Dutch 
ihips bound to Martinico, with provitions 
from St. Euſtatia; and ſo cloſely iuveſtca 
the iGand, that the ſcarcity of proviſions 
occaſioned the deaths of {everal thouſands 


of Negroes and common people of Mar- 


tinico. 

In Auguſt 1761, his Majeſtw's flips the 
PTemplc, Captain G'Bryen, and Griitin, 
Captain Faylor, being on a crui-e in con- 
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gence that his Majeſty's {loop of war the 
Virgin (which had been formerly taken 
by the enemy, hcr commander, Captain 
St. Loo, being killed in the engagement ) 
was then lying, together with three pri- 
vateers of 12 guns, and 165 men each, 
under protection of three forts, in a bay 
belonging to Martinico, and were prepar- 
ing to fail in company together on a cruize. 
Upon which Captain O'Bryen reſolved to 
go in queſt of them. Accordingly, both 
the ſaid commanders got cloſe with their 
ſhips in ſhore, and came up with the ſaid 
forts, one of eight 24 and 32 pounders, 
another of ſix 18 and 24 pounders, and a 
third, flanking the. cntrance into the bay, 
of two batterics of two guns each, 12 
and 6 pounders. The attack was car- 


ried on fo briſkly from both ſhips, that 


notwithſtanding a vigorous defence of ſe— 
veral hours, they ſilenced all the enemy's 
guns, demolithed and beat down into the 
ica both forts and batteries, and cut out 
and carried off all the ſaid four prizes. 


That afterwards, they attacked another 


fort on the ſaid iſland, of fix 24 pounders, 
and after beating down and demoliſhing 
the ſame, entered the harbour, where 
they lay four days, firing morning and 
evening guns all the time; and at their 
departure, cut out and carried off with 
them three more of the cnemy's ſhips. 
'Fhat in their ſeveral attacks, though the 
enemy made a ſtont defence, the Temple 
had but one man killed and two wounded, 
beſides the firſt lieutenant, who loſt his 
thigh by 4 cannon ſhot. On board the 


Gritfin, the cock{wain of the Pemple was 


killed, and only hve men wounded. 
MARTINICO TAKENITN 1762. Theflcct 
andarmy ordered pon this expedition, con- 
liſted of 18 flüps of the line, beftides bombs, 
firefhips, and ſrigates, aid 18 battalions, un- 
der General Monckton. They aſſembled, 


and were ail arrived at Barbadoes by the 
24th of December, and failed with fuch 
diligence, that they arrived in the bay of 
[St. Ann's on the 7th of January, and 
there caſt anchor, after the forts on the 

coaſt 
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coaſt were ſilenced, by the ſhips ordered 
ander Sir James Douglas for that ſervice ; 


with the loſs of the Raiſonable, which 


was bulged on a little reef of rocks, as the 
was leading in for one of the enemy's batte- 
rics. But the men, ſtores, and guns, 
were ſaved. The General had deſigned 
to land on the weſtern tide of this bay, 
and to have croſſed over to Fort-Royal 
bay; but was obliged to deſiſt from that 
intention, on account of the ſcarcity of 
freſh water in that part, and the difficul- 
ties that would attend his getting provi- 
{tions and ſtores. He then detached Briga- 
diers Haviland and Grant, with two bri- 


gades, to reconnoitre the coaſt and ſhorc 


of Ance Darlet, where they landed, and 
marched to the ground oppolite to the 
iſland, but found the roads impaſlable for 
cannon. With the above command were 
the light infantry, under Lieutenant-Co- 


lonel Scott, who were advanced the night | 


| 


the command remained there, and were 


attacked in the night by three companies 


of grenadiers, ſome free-booters, Ne- 
groes, anu Mulattoes, which the enemy 
had paſſed over from Fort-Royal ; but 
they were ſo warmly received, that they 
retreated precipitately, leaving ſome dead, 
and a ſerjeant and three of their grena- 
dicrs taken priſoners, without any loſs on 
our fide. Being thus ſituated, it was re- 
ſolved to make an attempt between Point 
Negro and the Cas de Pilotte, where a 
landing was effected without the loſs of a 
the Cas des Navires, on the 
16th, under the favour of the ſquadron, 
which ſilenced the batteries on the ſhore 
above the landing place. 

General Monckton formed the march 
of his army towards the feat of action, 
incumbered with difficulties and dangers, 
having many ravines or gullies, very deep 
and well covered 
and guarded with batteries, redoubts, 
and both the ſlaves and natives in arms. 
This obliged him to begin his operations 
with erccting batteries for his own ſecu- 
rity, in order to carry his approaches firſt 


| 
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tothe heights of Mount Grenie and Mount 


Torteuſon, which the enemy had made 
as ftrong as art could make them, and 
having driven them from thence, to pro- 
ceed with the ſiege of Fort Royal. His 
diſpoſitions being made for the attack of 
thoſe heights, the troops, on the 24th of 
January, advanced. at break of day, under 
a briſk fire of their own batteries. The 
grenadiers, under Brigadier Grant, firft 
falling in with the enemy's advanced 
poſts, began the attack. Brigadier Ru- 
fanc, on the right, with his brigade, and 
the marines, was to advance and attack 
the redoubts along the coaſt; 1000 ſeamen, 
in tlie flat-bottomed boats, rowed up as 
he advanced: Lord Rollo's brigade ſup- 
ported the grenadiers: Brigadier Walſh, 
with his brigade, (ſupporting the light 
infantry under Lieutenant-Colonel Scott), 
to attack the left of a plantation, and to 
endeavour to get round the enemy. The 
light infantry effected their attempt, and 
while the grenadiers were driving the 
enemy from poſt to poſt, they got upon 
their left, which helped to complete the 
event of the day. The enemy's works 
were now ſucceſſively attacked with the 
moſt irreſiſtible impetuoſity ; ſo that at 
nine o'clock, our troops were in entire 
poſſeſſion of all their works, and the ftrong 
ground of Morne Torteuſon, conſiſting 
of many redoubts mounted with cannon, 
and advantageouſly ſituated, to aſſiſt the 
natural great ſtrength of the country. 
The enemy retired in the greateſt confu- 
ſion to the town of Fort Royal, and to 
Morne Garnier, (a ſtill higher hill than 
the Morne Torteuſon, and ſeparated from 
it by a deep ravine, covered with a very 
thick bruſh, and a rivulet at the bottom), 
from whencc they thought they were 
never to be. diſlodged, both from its na- 
tural ſtrength, and the works and batte- 
ries they had on it. The ſpirit of the 
grenadiers in this attack was ſuch, that 
ſome of them even purſued the enemy to 
the bridge of the town, and brovght off 
| priſoners from thence. | 
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While this was doing on this ſide, Bri- 
gadier Haviland, with his brigade, two 
battalions of Highlanders, and a corps of 
light infantry, formed from the ſeveral 
regiments, commanded by Major Leland, 
had orders (from the reported practicavi- 
lity of the paſſage) to croſs the ravine a 
good deal to the left, and attack a body 
of the enemy who were poſted on ſeveral 
heights oppoſite to him, and to try to gct 
in on their left, and by that means to di- 
vide their force. Yet, although they be- 
gan their march at two o'clock in the 
morning, ſuch was the difficulty of acceſs, 
after every means had been tried, that it 
was late before they effected it. 

When General Monckton found that 
the enemy were giving way on all ſides, 
he ordered Lieutenant-Colonel Scott's 


hght infantry, Brigadier Walſh's brigade, 


and a diviſion of the grenadiers, to a plan- 
tation more to the left, where Brigadier 


Haviland was to have come down ; they 


drove off {ome of the enemy poſted there; 
and the light infantry poſſeſſed themſelves 
of a very advantageons poſt oppoſite to 
Morne Garnier: to ſupport them, the 
General ordered Brigadier Haviland's 
corps (which had now paſſed) to their 
right: the diviſion of grenadiers, under 
Brigadier Grant, and Walſh's brigade, 
kept poſſeſſion of this upper plantation, 
and communicated with Haviland's corps. 
The marines, taken from Brigadier Ru- 
fine, were poſted to cover the road be- 
rween the two plantations. 

On the 25th, they began to erect bat- 
teries on Morne Torteuſon, againſt the 
citadel of Fort Royal, but were much 
annoyed on that and the following day, 
by the enemy from Morne Garnier. 
Finding that it was ablolutely neceſſary 
to attack this place to the left, where 
the corps of light infantry, and Brigadier 
Haviland's brigade, were poſted, the 
General determined immediately to erect 
batteries againſt t hoſe of the enemy which 
annoyed his troops, and which might 
2lſo cover a paſſage of the rayine. On 


| 


| 


| 
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the 27th, about four o'clock in the even- 
ing, the enemy, under cover cf their 
batteries, and with the greateſt part of 
their force, had the temerity to attack the 
two corps of light infantry and Brigadier 
Haviland's brigade in the poſts they oc- 
cupied, but were received with ſuch ſtea- 
dineſs, that they were immediately repul- 
led; and ſuch was the ardour of the 
troops, that they paſſed the ravine with 
the enemy, ſeized their batteries, and 
took poſt there; being reinforced by Bri-. 
gadier Walſh's brigade, and the diviſion 


| of grenadicrs under Brigadier Grant, who 


immediately, on the attack, had marched 
to {upport them. Night was now come 
on; but Major Leland moving on to the 
left with his light infantry, and finding 
no oppoſition, continued his route towards 
the enemy's redoubt, which he ſoon came 
up to, and took poſleſſion of, the enemy 
(except a few grenadiers who were made 
priſoners) having abandoned it. "Their 
troops retired into the town and citadel, 
and the militia diſperſed in the country. 


Brigadiers Walſh, Grant and Haviland, 


immediately moved up to ſupport the light 


infantry ; ſo that at nine o'clock at night, 


his Majeſty's troops were in poſſeſſion of 


this very ſtrong poſt which entirely com- 


manded the citadel. So precipitate was 
the enemy's flight, that they left a mortar 
loaded, and eight or nine guns unſpiked, 
with a quantity of ammunition and pro- 
viſions. The cannon and mortar were 
turned againſt the citadel in the morning. 

Having gained this advantageous poſt, 
from which the enemy had ſo much an- 


noyed us, and having completed two bat- 


terics on Morne Torteuſon, conſiſting of 
14 guns and 3 mortars, they were opened 
on the zoth; but finding that the diſtance 
was too preat, and having now Morne 
Capuchin in his power (not more than 
400 yards diſtant from the fort), as well 
as the poſſeſſion of the town, the General 
immediately reſolved to erect batteries at 
both theſe places, the ſooner to reduce 
the citadel ; and for the eaſier conveyance 
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of his canuon by water, he ordered Major 
Leland, with his light infantry, to take- 


poſt on the river Monſieur, 

The enemy perceiving their deſigns, 
on the evening of the 3d inſtant beat the 
chamade: in conſequence of which, the 
gate of the citadel was delivered up to 
his Majeſty's troops the evening of the 
4th, and at nine o'clock next morning the 
garriſon marched out, on the terms of 
the capitulation. It conſiſted of about 
800 men, grenadiers, marines, militia, and 
free-booters. About 150 of the garriſon 
were killed and wounded in the ſiege. 

The total killed on our ſide were 96, 
including one captain, five lieutenants, 
one enſign, and three ſerjeants; and the 
total wounded were 389, including one 
lieutenant-colonel, two majors, eleven 
captains, fifteen lieutenants, three enſigns, 


twenty ſerjeants, and five drummers. 


This conqueſt of Fort Royal ſo intimi- 
dated the iſlanders, that they immediate- 
ly ſent deputations from moſt quarters, 
to deſire likewiſe to capitulate : and on 
the 7th, Pidgeon Iſland, one of the de- 


fences of Fort Royal harbour, ſurrender- 


ed by ſummons, on the fame terms grant- 
ed to the citadel, the cannon excepted. 
However, the quarter of St. Pierre, and 
parts adjacent, being under the influence 
of M. La Touche, the governor-gencral, 
who retired with ſome grenadiers to St. 
Pierre, after placing a garriſon in Fort 
Royal, ſeemed determined to diſpute the 
remainder of the iſland with our forces. 
Therefore it was reſolved to proceed 
without delay to beſiege St. Pierre. But 
deſpairing of relief, and terrified by the 
preparations making againſt them, thoſe 
quarters alſo, with the conſent of M. La 


Touche, eaſed them of that trouble by 


their offer of terms, {ent by two deputies 


on their part to capitulate; in conſequence 


of which, St. Pierre, and therewith the 
whole iſland of Martinico, was delivered 
up to his Britannic Majeſty's forces on the 


14th of February. 


of their merchant ſhips. 
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MARTINICO, ENGAGEMENTS OFF IN 
1779. For the particulars of which ſec 
the following letters. 


Extract of a Letter from Rear-Admira: 
Hyde Parker to Mr. Stephens, dated 
Princeſs Royal, Gros-1/let bay, St. Lucia, 
December 23, 1779. 


„Captain Sutton not having yet left 
the ſquadron, gives me an opportunity to 
deſire you will inform their lordſhips, that 
on the 18th inſtant, between eight and 
nine o*clock in the morning, the Preſton 
being between Martinico and St. Lucia. 
to windward, made the ſignal for a fleet; 
which was no ſooner obſerved on board 
the Princeſs Royal, than a ſignal was 
thrown out for the ſhips under my com- 
mand to ſlip their cables, and chaſe to 
windward. The captains were then aſ- 
ſembled at a court-martial; and as tlie 
ſhips were in a courſe of fitting, ſome lay 
on the heel, others had their ſails unbent, 
and from all of them great numbers were 
employed on ſhore in wooding and water- 
ing. Under theſe circumſtances, the 
alertneſs and diſpatch with which the 
ſhips put to ſea was ſurpriſing even to me, 
who am no ſtranger to the activity and 
briſkneſs of the Engliſh officers and ſeamen. 
As the ſquadron ſtood over for Fort Royal, 
the enemy's ſhips were diſcovered to be a 
convoy. Before four in the afternoon, 
nine or ten of them run themſelves on 
ſhore on the iſland of Martinico, and 
were ſet on fire by our boats, either im- 
mediately or the next morning. About 
the ſame time I obſerved the Boreas en- 
gaged with a French frigate in Fort 
Royal bay : a French Rear-Admiral, with 
two other 74 gun ſhips, ſlipped their cables 
and bore down upon him, which obliged 
the Boreas to ſheer off. This dexterous 
maneuvre ſaved thcir frigate, and ſome 
The French 


Admiral hauled his wind in good time, 
and kept plying for the road. The {hips 
ahead of the Princeſs Royal at this time, 
| were 


M 2 


were the Conqueror, Albion, Elizabeth, 
Vigilant, and Centurion, but the Conque- 
ror ahead, and to windward of the reſt. 


About five, this ſhip got within diſtance of 


the French Rear-Admiral, who began the 
cannonade. The ſteadineſs and coolneis 
with which, on every tack, the Conqueror 
received the fire of theſe three ſhips, and 
returned his own, working his ſhip with 
as much exactneſs as if he had been turn- 
ing into Spithead, and on every board 
gaining conſiderably on the enemy, gave 
me infinite pleaſure. The reſt of the ſhips 
ſhewed no leſs eagerneſs to get into action. 
Towards ſun-ſet, the Albion had got well 
up to ſecond the Conqueror, and the other 
ſhips were in action: but as they had 
worked, not only within the danger of 
the ſhoals of this bay, but within the 
reach of the batteries, from whence were 
fired both ſhells and ſhot, I called them off 
by the night ſignal at a quarter before 
ſeven. It was with inexpreſſible concern 


I then heard, that Captain Walter Griffith | 


was killed by the laſt broadſide, The 
{ervice cannot loſe a better man or a better 
officer. The Conqueror had three men 
killed and 11 wounded. The damage done 
to the ſhip is not very conſiderable, nor I 
believe to any of the other ſhips, as I have 
had no report from them: they are 
cruizing under Commodore Collingwood 


off the Point of Salines. We have taken 
nine ſail of this convoy, which came from || 


Marſeilles under the convoy of the Au- 
rora about the middle of October. I 
jadge that, including the frigate, they 
were 26 in number ; four more had loſt 
company, and are yet expected, rather at 
St. Lucia than Martinico. All of the 
French ſhips, except thoſe who were en- 


gaged, were in the Carenage, I believe 


in ill condition, and many of their crews 
in the hoſpital. 

On the 20th, ſtanding with ſeven ſhips 
over to St. Lucia] late in the evening, I 
received a letter from Sir Henry Calder, 
informing me three large ſhips were ſeen 
that afternoon from the Morne, ſteering 


| 
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to the northward, ſuppoſed to be part of 


M. la Mothe Piquet” s ſquadron returning 
from Granada. As I judged this intelli- 
gence very probable, Rear-Admiral Row- 
ley was immediately detached in the Sut- 
folk, with the Vengeance, Magnificent, 
and Stir ling Caſtle, in purſuit of them. 

P. S. I am well aſſured the Sphynx is 
retaken by the Proſerpine after a ſmart 
action. But as I have had no letters ſince 
that time from Commodore Hotham, I 
cannot give your lordſhips the particulars.” 


Copy of a Letter from Rear-Admiral 


Hyde Parker to Mr. Stephens, dated 


Princeſs Royal, Gros-1/let bay, St. Lucia, 


Fanuary 2, 1780. 


«SIR, 


The delay of the merchant ſhip, in- 
which Captain Sutton is embarked, fur- 
niſhes me with the opportunity, and Ad- 
miral Rowley's return with the occaſion, 
of my writing you a third letter, that you 
may inform their lordſhips of the ſucceſs 
of his cruize, which I do by manning 
a copy of his letter to me. 

I am, Sir, 
Your molt obedient humble ſervant, 
H. PARKER”. 


Philip Stephens, Eq. 


Extract of a Letter from Rear-Admiral 


Rowley to Rear-Admiral Hyde Parker, 
dated Suffolk at Sca, off Mount Fortune, 
January, 17 80, 


«SIR, 


I beg leave to acquaint you, that in pur- 
ſuance of your order of the 2oth of De- 
cember laſt, I proceeded with the ſhips 
Suffolk, Vengeance, Magnificent, and Stir- 


ling Caſtle, in purſuit of the three ſhips. 
which you had intelligence of. 

On Tueſday the 21ſt, at eight A. M. 
three ſtrange ſail being diſcovered from 
the Suffolk's maſt-head in the north-weſt, 


I ordered the ſignal to be made for a ge- 
neral 
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aeral chaſe, which being obeyed with the 
greateſt alacrity, I had the ſatisfaction by 
noon, to find we gained upon them very 
faſt. | 

On Wedneſday the 22d, at three P. M. 
they hoiſted French colours, but ſoon after 
hauled them down again. At five, having 
come well up with the chaſe, which 1 
could now plainly perceive were French 
frigates, I tired a ſhot at them, which was 
returned. At half an hour paſt ſix, the 
Magnificent exchanged ſeveral thot with 
one of the frigates, which, after a chaſe 
of 14 hours, 1 had the pleaſure to ſee 
ſtrike to her. She proved to be La 
Blanche frigate, of 36 guns and 212 men, 
commanded by NI. Galleſſoniere. 

At eleven, La Fortune frigate, of 42 
guns and 217 men, commanded by the 
Chevalier Marigny, ſtruck to the Suffolk 
after a chaſe of 18 hours. The Vengeance, 
on my lee quarter, having come up with 
La Blanche, took charge of her, and ex- 
changed the priſoners, &c. while the Stir- 
ling-Caſtle and Magnificent continued the 
chaſe to leeward after the third ſhip, 
which they came up with and took, after 
a Chaſe of 36 hours, on Thurſday the 23d 
ult. at three P. M. She proved to be La 
Ellis, of 28 guns and 68 men, commanded 
by M. Fonteneaux.” 


Extract of a Letter from Sir George Bryages 
Rodney to Mr. Stephens, dated on board 
the Sandwich, off Fort Royal bay, Mar- 
tinique, April 26, 1780. f 


„Since acquainting their lordſhips of 
my arrival at Barbadoes and St. Lucia, 
and taking upon me the command of his 
Majeſty's ſhips on this ſtation, the enemy, 
who had paraded for ſeveral days before 
vt, Lucia with 25 ſhips of the line, and 8 
frigates full of troops, and were in hopes 
of turpriling the iſland, were diſappointed 
in their views by the good diſpoſition 
made of the troops by General Vaughan, 
and of the ſhips by Rear-Admiral Parker. 
They retired into Fort Royal bay a few 


MAR 


hours before my arrival at Gros-Iſlet bay 
on the 27th of March. 
As ſoon as the fleet could poſſibly be got 


ready, I determined to return their viſit, 
and offer them battle; and accordingly, 


on the 2d of April, preceeded with the 
whole fleet off Fort Royal bay, where, 
for two days, I offered the enemy battle; 
the flcet being near enough to count all 
their guns, and at times within random 
ſhot of ſome of their forts. Monſieur de 
Guichen, notwithſtanding his ſuperior 
number, choſe to remain in port. I 
thought it moſt proper for his Majeſty's 
{ervice, to leave a ſquadron of copper- 
bottomed ſhips to watch the motions of 
the enemy, and to give me timely notice 
ſhould they attempt to fail. With the 
other I anchored in Gros-Iſlet bay, ready 
at a moment's warning to cut or lip, in 
order to purſue or engage the enemy, 
ſhould they leave Fort Royal bay. 

In this ſituation both fleets remained till 
the 15th inſtant, when the enemy with 
their whole force put to ſea in the middle 


of the night; immediate notice of which 


being given me, I followed them, and 
having looked into Fort Royal bay, and 
the road of St. Pierre, on the 16th, we 


got ſight of them about eight leagues to 
leeward of the pearl rock. A general 
chaſe to the north-weſt followed ; and at 


five in the evening, we plainly diſcovered 
that they conſiſted of 23 fail of the line, 


one fifty gun ſhip, three frigates, a lugger, 


and a cutter. When night came on, I 
formed the fleet in a line cf battle ahead, 


and ordered the Venus and Greyhound 
frigates to keep between his Majeſty's 


and the enemy's fleet, to watch their mo- 


tions, which was admirably well attended 


to by that good and veteran officer, Cap- 
tain Ferguſon. | 

The manœuvres the enemy made during 
the night, indicated a wiſh to avoid a 
battle, „ hich I was determined they ſhould. 
not, and therefore counteracted all their 
motions. 
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At day-light in the morning of the 17th, 
we law the enemy diſtinctly beginning to 


form the line ahead: I made the ſignal for 
the line ahead at two cables length diſ- 


tance. At 45 minutes after fix, I gave 
notice by public ſignal, that my intention 


Was to attack the enemy's rear with my 


whole force, which {ſignal was anſwered 
by every ſhip in the fleet. At {even A. M. 
perceiving the fleet too much extended, 
I made the ſignal for the line of battle, at 
one cable's length aſunder only. At 30 
minutes after eight, A. M. I made a ſignal 
for a line of battle abreaſt, each ſhip bear- 
ing from the other N. by W. and S. by E 
and bore down upon the enemy. This 
ſignal was penetrated by them, who diſ- 
covered my intention, wore, and formed 


a line of battle on the other tack, I im-- 
mediately made the ſignal to haul the 


wind, and form the line of battle ahead. 


At nine A. M. made the ſignal for the line 
of battle ahead, at two cables en 


the larboard tack, 

The different movements of the enemy 
obliged me to be very attentive, and 
watch every opportunity that offered of 
attacking them to advantage. 

The mancœuvres made by his Majeity's 
fleet will appear to their lordſhips by the 
minutes of the ſignals made before and 


during the action. At eleven A. M. I 


made the ſignal to prepare for battle, to 
convince the whole fleet I was determined 
to bring the enemy to an engagement, 
At 5o minutes after eleven, A. M. I made 
the fignal for every ſhip to bear down 
and ſteer for her oppoſite in the enemy's 
line, agreeable to the 21ſt article of the 
additional fighting inſtructions. At 55 
minutes after eleven, A. M. I made the 
ſignal for battle. A few minutes after, 


the ſignal that it was my intention to en- | 


gage cloſe, and of courſe, the Admirals 
ſhip to be the example. A few minutes 
before one, P. M. one of the headmoſt ſhips 
began the action. At one P. M. the Sand- 
wich in the center, after having received 
ſcveral flrres from the enemy, began to en- 
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gage. Perceiving ſeveral of our ſhips en— 


gaging at a diſtance, I repeated the ſignal 
for a cloſe action. The action in the ceu- 
ter continued till fifteen minutes after 


four P. M. when M. Guichen, in the Cou- 


ronne, in which they had mounted go 
guns, the Triumphant and Fendant, after 
engaging the Sandwich for an hour and a 
half, bore away. "Phe ſuperiority of the 
fire from the Sandwich, and the gallant 
behaviour of her officers and men, enabled 
her to ſuſtain ſounequala combat ; though, 
before attacked by them, ſhe had bear 
three ſhips out of their line of battle, had 
entirely broke it, and was to Ileeward 
of the wake of the French Admiral. 

At the concluſion of the battle the ene- 
my might be ſaid to be completely beat : 
but ſach was the diſtance of the van and 
the rear from the center, and the crip- 
pled condition of ſeveral ſhips, particu- 
larly the Sandwich, who for 24 hours, 
was with difficulty kept above water, 
that it was impoſſible to purſue them that 
night, without the greateſt diſadvantage. 


However, every endeavour was uſed to 


put the fleet in order: and I have the 
pleaſure to acquaint their lordſhips, that 
on the 2oth, we again got ſight of the 
enemy's fleet, and for three ſucceſſive 
days purſued them, but without effect, 
they uſing every endeavour poſlible to 


avoid a ſecond action, and endeavoured to 
puſh for Fort Royal, Martinique. We 


cut them off, To prevent the riſk of 
another action, they took ſhelter under 
Guadlaloupe. | 
As I found it was in vain to follow them 
with his Majeſty's fleet in the condition 
they were in, and every motion of the 
enemy indicating their intention of get- 
ting to Fort Royal bay, Martinique, 
where alone they could repair their ſhat- 
tered fleet, I thought the only chance we 
had of bringing them again to action, was 
to be off Fort Royal before them ; where 
the fleet under my command now is, in 
daily expectation of their arrival. I have 
diſpatched frigates to windward and to 
lee ward 
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ce ward of every iſland, to give me notice 
of their approach. 


Admiral Parker acquaints me, that ſeve- 


ral ſhips of the enemy's van were greatly 
diſabled, and forced to bear away; his 
own ſlip was damaged, and the mainmaſt 
in great danger. 


LINE OF BATTLE 
On the Day of Action, April 17, 1780. 
The Stirling Caſtle to lead with the ſtarboard 
rack, the Magnificent with the larboard. 


Rear- Admiral Parkes Diviſion. 


G. M. 
Stirling Caſtle, Capt. Carkett, 64 Foo 
Ajax, Capt. Uvedale, 74 600 


Elizabeth, Hon. Capt. Maitland, 74 600 


Princeſs Royal hoody noe 90 770 


Albion, Capt. Bowyer, . 74 600 
Terrible, Capt. Douglas, 74 600 
Trident, Capt. Molloy, 64 500 


Greyhound Frigate. 


Sir George Brydges Rodney, Bart. Com- 


nander in Chief, his Diviſion. 


; Co. Collingwood, 
Grafton, — 97 4-008 
Yarmouth, Capt. Bateman, 64 500 

Cornwall, Capt. Edwards, 74 600 
Sir G. B. Rod- 
Sandwich, { ney, Bart. 90 732 
| Capt. Young, | 
Suffolk, Capt. Creſpin 74 600 
Boyne, Capt. Cotton, 68 520 
Vigilant, Capt. Sir G. Holme, 64 509 


Venus, (to repeat ſignals), Deal Caſtle, 
Pegaſus Frigates. 


Rear- Admiral Rowley's Diviſion. 


Com. Hotham, 
Vengeance, | Capt. Holloway, 74 6H 
Medway, Capt. Affleck, 60 420 
Montague, Capt. Houlton, 74 600 
Conqueror, R. Ad. Rowley, 74 617 


Capt. Watſon, 


| Saline, 
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G. M. 
Intrepid, Hon. Capt. H. St. John, 64 500 


Magnificent, Capt. Elphinſtone, 74 600 


Andromeda Frigate; Centurion to aſſiſt 


t he rear in caſe of need. 
G. B. RODNE xX. 


Extract of a Letter from Admiral Sir George 
Brydges Rodney, Bart. Commander in 
Chief of his Majeſty's Ships at the Lee- 

ward 1/lands, to Mr. Stephens, dated in 
Carliſle bay, Barbadoes, May 31, 1780. 


Since my letter of the 26th of April 
from Fort Royal bay, ſent expreſs by the 
Pegaſus, I muſt deſire you will pleaſe to 
acquaint their lordſhips, that after greatly 
alarming the ifland of Martinique, whoſe 
inhabitants had been made to believe his 
Majeſty's fleet had been defeated, but 
were ſoon convinced to the contrary, by 
its appearance before their port, where 
it continued till the condition of many of 
the ſhips under my command, and the lee 
currents, rendered it neceſſary for the fleet 
to anchor in Chocque bay, St. Lucia, in 
order to put the wounded and ſick men on 
ſhore, and to water and refit the fleet; 
frigates having been detached both to 
windward and to leeward of every iſſand, 
in order to gain intelligence of the mo- 
tions of the enemy, and timely notice of 
their approach towards Martinique, the 
only place they could refit at in theſe 
{eas. 

Having landed the wonnded and ſick 
men, watered and refitted the fleet, on 
the 6th of May, upon having received in- 
telligence of the enemy's approach to 
windward of Martinique, I put to ſea 
with 19 fail of the line, two fifty gun 
ſhips, and ſeveral frigates. 

From the 6th to the 10th of May, the 
fleet continued turning to windward be- 
tween Martinique and St. Lucia, when 
we got ſight of the French fleet, about 
three leagues to windward of us, Point 
on Martinique, then bearing 
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N. N. E. five leagues; Captain Affleck, 


in the Triumph, joining me the ſame 
day. 
"The enemy's fleet conſiſted of 23 fail of 
the line, ſeven frigates, two ſloops, a cut- 
ter, and a lugger. Nothing could induce 
them to riſk a general action, though 
it was in their power daily. They made, 
at different times, motions which indica- 
ted a deſire of engaging, but their reſolu- 
tion failed them when they drew near ; 
and as they failed far better than his Ma- 
jeſty's fleet, they with eaſe could gain 
what diſtance they pleaſed to windward. 

As they were ſenſible of their advan- 
tage in failing, it emboldened them to 
run greater riſks, and approach nearer 
to his Majeſty's ſhips than they would 
otherwiſe have done; and for ſeveral days, 
about the hour of two in the afternoon, 
they bore down in a line of battle abreaſt, 
and brought to the wind a little more 
than random ſhot diſtance. 

As I watched every opportunity of 
gaining the wind, and forcing them to 
battle, the enemy, on my ordering the 
fleet to make a great deal of ſail on the 
15th upon a wind, had the vanity to think 


we were retiring, and with a preſs of ſail 


approached us much nearer than uſual. I 
ſuffered them to enjoy the deception, and 
their van ſhip to approach abreaſt of my 
center ; when by a lucky change of wind, 


perceiving I could weather the enemy, I 


made the ſignal for the third in command, 
who then led the van, to tack with his 
ſquadron, and gain the wind of the ene- 
my. The enemy's fleet inſtantly wore, 
and fled with a crowd of fail. » _ 

His Majeſty's fleet, by this manceuvre, 
had gained the wind, and would have 
forced the enemy to battle, had it not at 


once changed ſix points when near the 


enemy, and enabled them to recover that 
advantage. However, it did not enable 
them to weather his Majeſty's fleet ſo 
much, but the van, led by that good and 
gallant officer Captain Bowyer, about ſe- 
ven in the evening, reached their center, 
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and was followed by Rear-Adniral Row- 
ley's ſquadron (who then led the van), 
the center and rear of his Majeſty's fleet 
following in order. | 
As the enemy were under a preſs of 
fail, none but the van off his Majeſty's 
fleet could come in for any pert of the ac- 
tion, without waſting his Majeſty's pow- 
der and ſhot; the enemy wantonly ex- 
pending a deal of theirs at ſuch a diſtance 
as to have no effect, | 4 
The Albion, Captain Bowyer, and the 
Conqueror, Rear-Admiral Rowley, were 
the ſhips that ſuffered moſt in that ren- 
counter. But I am ſure, from the ſlack- 
neſs of their fire, in compariſon to that of 
the van of his Majeſty's fleet, the enemy's 
rear muſt have ſuffered very confiderably. 
The enemy kept an awful diſtance till 
the 19th inſtant, when I was in hopes 
that I ſhould have weathered them, but 
had the mortification to be diſappointed 
in thoſe hopes. However, as they were 
convinced their rear could not eſcape ac- 
tion, they ſeemed to have taken a reſolu- 
tion of riſking a general one; and when 
their van had weathered us, they bore 
away along our line to windward, and be- 
gan a heavy cannonade, but at ſuch a diſ- 
tance, as to do little or no execution. 
However, their rear could not eſcape, 
being cloſely attacked by the ſhips of the 
van, then led by Commodore Hotham ; 
and with pleaſure I can ſay, that the fire 
of his Majeſty's ſhips was far ſuperior to 
that of the enemy, who muſt have received 
great damage by the rencounter, | 
The Albion and Conqueror ſuffered 
much in this laſt action, and ſeveral other 
ſhips received conſiderable damage; a liſt 
of which, as likewiſe of the killed and 
wounded, I have the honour to incloſe. 
The purſuit of the enemy had led us 
40 leagues directly to windward of Mar- 
tinique ; and as the enemy had ſtood to 
the northward with all the fails they could 
poſhbly preſs, and were out of ſight the 
21ſt inſtant, the condition of his Majeſty's 


ſhips being ſuch as not to allow a longer 


purſuit, 
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purſuit, I ſent the Conqueror, Cornwall, 


and Boyne, to St. Lucia, and ſtood with 
the remainder of his Majeſty's ſhips to- 
wards Barbadoes, in order to put the ſick 
and wounded on ſhore, and repair the 
ſquadron.” 

MARY'S (ST.), ENGAGEMENT OFF, IN 
1745. An iſland of the Azores, lituated 
in the Atlantic ocean. 

Some merchants of I. ondon nad ſitted out 
three privateers, intended for a joint cruize, 
under the command of Captain Talbot, 
who was to act as the Commodore; with 
the Prince Frederic of 28 guns, and 240 
men; the Duke, Captain Morecock, of 20 
guns, and 150 men; and the Prince George 
of 20 guns, and 134 men. The ſquadron 
ſet {ail from Cowes in the iſle of Wight 
on the 2d of June; but on the 7th the 


Prince George unfortunately overſet and 


ſunk ; and though the Commodore imme- 
diately went to her aſſiſtance, he could 
ſave no more than 20 men out of the 134. 
However, not diſcouraged with ſo unfa- 
vourable a beginning, the Prince Frede- 
ric and Duke continued their courſe off 
the coaſt of Portugal ; but meeting with 
no remarkable ſucceſs, they ſteered for 
the Azores, 
between 25 and 33 degrees of welt longi- 


tude, and between 36 and 40 degrees of 


north latitude ; being nine in number, 
and ſubject to the crown of Portugal. The 
two privateers, on the 2oth of June, made 
the iſle of St. Mary, the ſouthernmoſt of 
the Azores; when they ſtood away to the 
weſtward, to cruize between theſe iſlands 
znd the great bank of Newfoundland. 

Their cruize was unſucceſsful till the 10th 
of July, and then between five and ſix in 
the morning, they diſcovercd three fail 
bearing welt ; which happened to be the 
Marquis d' Antin of 450 tons, 24 guns, 

and 68 men, commanded by Captain Ma- 
gon Serpere; the Lewis Eraſmus of 500 


tons, 28 guns, and 66 men, commanded 


by Captain Pedro Lavigne Luenell; and 
the Notre Dame de Deliverance of 390 tons, 
22 guns, and 60 men, commanded by Cap- 


or Weſtern Iflands, ſituate 


4 
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| tain Pedro Litant ; all les of them be- 


| longed to St. Maloes, and we been out 
four years in the So: ath Seas 


, on the coaſts 
of Chili and Peru, and now on their re- 
turn, immenſely rich, from Lima in Peru. 
The two privateers bore down on the 
French, who made little account of them, 
and kept their wind; but a quarter paſt 
ſcven, Captain Talbot fired a gun at them, 


{| when the French hoiſted their colours and 


formed a line; the Duke being ſomewhat 
too haſty, went to windward, and imme- 
diately began to fire away ; while Captain 
Talbot bore to leeward, and advanced 
within piſtol-ſhot of the neareſt ſhip to 
him, which was the Marquis d'Antin ; 
where they entertained each other ex- 
ceeding ſmartly for three hours before 
the French ſubmitted. During the time 
that the Prince Frederic was engaging the 


ſtrike. 


Marquis d'Antin, the Lewis Eraſmus got 
on his bow, and put Captain Talbot be- 
tween two fires; who, as ſoon as the firſt 
ſhip had ſtruck, loſt no time, but went 
and returned the viſit to the Lewis Eraſ- 
mus; at the {ame time that the Notre 
Dame de Deliverance crowded away from 
the Duke, who had orders to chaſe her, 
while Capt. Talbot attacked the Lewis 
Eraſmus, where he found ſuch warm work 
that it was three hours before ſhe would 
Though the Captain of the Duke, 
ſeeing night coming on, and apprehending 
that Captain Talbot would be puzzled to 
take care of the diſabled ſhips, quitted the 
chaſe, and let the third make her eſcape. 
Captain Talbot all along conceived that 
his adverſaries were Martinico ſhips, but 
was agreeably ſurpriſed to underſtand they 
were richly laden with the treaſures of 
Peru and Chili; a treaſure that might 
well repay him and his failors for their 
trouble; though the Prince Frederic had 
one lieutenant and five men killed, and 
25 wonnded; the Duke had ſeven men 


killed, and eight wounded. The Lewis 
Eraſmus had only the captain and one 
man killed, and four wounded ; and the 
Marquis d'Antin had no more than the 


* N 


captain 
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captain and ſix men killed, and eight 
wounded; but this was owing to the 
Engliſh captain firing more at. their rigging 
than between the decks, for fear of ſink- 
ing them. 1 
The prizes loſt all their maſts, and were 
obliged to be towed by the Prince Fre- 
deric and Duke to Kinſale in Ireland, where 
they happily arrived on the zoth of July; 
when Captain Talbot found that the prizes 
had a treaſure of 2, 66 5, 315 dollars in ſpe- 
Cie ; piſtoles and doubloons to the value of 
300,093 dollars; gold bars to the value of 
32,000 dollars ; and wrought plate to the 
value of 11,000 dollars; amounting in all 
to 3,009,008 dollars, being 677,926]. be- 
ſides Boo tons of cocoa and other valuable 
effects; which were convoyed by three 
men of war to Briſtol, and conducted in 
45 waggons to the tower of London ; the 
whole weight of treaſure, including the 
package, amounting to 78 tons, thirteen 


hundred, one-quarter, and 16 pounds; the | 


proprietors having 700,006]. to their ſhare, 
and every common ſeaman being intitled 
to 85ol. for his dividend. The Notre 
Dame de Deliverance that eſcaped from 
the Duke privateer, made the beſt of her 
way to Cape Breton, imagining the French 
had ſtill poſſeſſion of the iſland ; where 
ſhe was taken on the 2oth of July by the 
Sutherland and Cheſter men of war, and 
carried into Louiſburg; when ſhe appear- 
ed as valuable a prize as either of her con- 
forts, her cargo conſiſting of 18 ſerons of 
gold, weighing 1170lb. averdupoiſe, 15,399 
double doubloons, 162 gold ſnuff-boxes, 
weighing 952 ounces; 1,072,000 pieces 
of eight; 764 ounces of virgin filver, 31 
pounds of filver ore; ſeveral diamond rings 
and ſolitairs; 876 ſerons of cocoa, 203 
ſerons of Jeſuits bark, 191 tanned hides, 
181 dozen of fans, and 36 bales of Carme- 
nian wool; the whole amounting to up- 
words of 460, oool. which was ſafely con- 
ducted to Portſmouth, under convoy of 
four men of war. 

MASSULIPATAM, TAKEN IN 1769. 
A ſtrong fort and factory on the coaſt of 


MAS 


Coromandel in the Eaſt Indies. Colonel 


Forde having reduced ſeveral ſmall forts 
near this place, inveſted it on the 7th of 
March, with the animating advice which 
he that day received of M. Lally's de- 
parture from before Madraſs. The ap- 
proaches were carried on till the 6th of 
April. The town was bombarded, and a 
great many houſes were deſtroyed. Seve- 


ral breaches were made in the baſtions, 


but ſoon filled up by the numerous gar- 
riſon, till the commander of the artil- 


lery informed the Colonel that no more 


than two days ammunition remained, hav- 
ing expended above 400 barrels of powder, 


with ſhot and ſhells in proportion. He 


then remonſtrated that the batteries would 


not be able to do any more than to open 


the breaches again, as before in the courſe 
of that day's firing. This reduced the 
Colonel to the dilemma either to attempt 
to take the place by a coup-de-main or by 
ſtorm that ſame evening, or to raiſe the 
ſiege and march off. He choſe to ſtorm the 
town in breach. The diſpoſitions were 
fixed, the whole army was under arms 
at 10 at night, and the Enropeans were 
ordered for the effectual ſervice. But in 
order to divert the attention of the beſieg- 


ed, two feint attacks were to be made; 


one by Captain Knox, who was ordered 


to march in the duſk of the evening with 


700 of the firſt battalion of Seapoys, round 
the town to the weſtward; to draw as 
near the walls as poſſible, and to begin 
their fire exactly at 12 o'clock ; the other 
by the Raja of Viſanapore with 4000 of 
his own forces, whole directions were to 
attack by the gateway, and on the front 
of the detached ravelin ; to follow Captain 
Knox's fire, and to alarm and perplex the 
garriſon as much as poſlible, by firing of 
cannon, ſmall arms, rockets, &c. 
real attack upon the baſtions, where the 
breaches had been made, was committed 
to the bravery and conduct of the Euro- 
pean battalion, conſiſting of 312 men, ſup- 
ported by a part of the artillery taken 
from the batteries, 30 gunners, as many 

ſeamen 
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in about half an hour; the French quitted 


Z 7 UW 
ſeamen from the Hardwicke, and 700 of 
the ſecond battalion of Seapoys, with two 


field · pieces. 
Captain Knox and the Raja began to- 


fire according to their inſtructions; aud 


while the garriſon were diſtracted by thoſe 
attacks, the grand party croſſed the mo- 


raſs, which ſurrounds the whole town, 
and gained the ditch before they were diſ- 
covered. The grenadiers and two batta- 
lions of Seapoys puſhed for one of the baſ- 
tions, where the breach had been made; 


the battalion of Europeans, ſeamen, and 


gunners, made to the others. Both parties 
pailed through a ſhower of ſmall arms and 
grape-ſhot from the flanks of the baſtions, 
and returned the fire by the muſquetry, 
that drove the enemy from the breaches, 


though they kept up a ſmart fire from the 


other works. It was not practicable to 
get the field-pieces over the ditch ; but 
the officer and men belonging to the 
artillery, diſdaining a ſtate of inaction, 
when every hand was required, and their 
fellow ſoldiers were driving the enemy be- 
fore them, left the cannon, entered the 
town with the reſt of the troops, and did 
great ſervice by turning the enemy's own 
guns againſt them. | 

A terrible carnage enſued, no quarter 
being given in ſuch caſes. "The Marquis 
had no way left to ſtop the fury of the 
aſlailants but immediate ſubmiſſion, and 
therefore {ent an officer to aſk quarter for 
the garriſon. To which Colonel Forde 
replied by a captain, whom he ſent with 
the French meſſenger to the Marquis, 
That he could not give quarter, while 
there was refiſtance. made in any part ; 
and that unleſs the beſieged would imme- 
diately ceaſe firing and ſurrender them- 
ſelves, he ſhonld be obliged for his own 
fafety to put the whole garriſon to the 
This had its effect, the fire ccaſed 


their arms and repaired to the arſenal; 
and the main body of the Englith repaired 
to the eſplanade; and a guard of 100 Eu- 


ropeans, and two companies of Seapoys, 


| 


VU 
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with two pieces of cannon, was placed 
over the priſoners that night. But next 
day the Colonel gave the gentlemen liberty 
to walk about the town upon their paroles, 
and granted them all their effects, except 
private trade, which was ſecured by the 
captors. 

The loſs of the enemy on this occaſion 
has been always accounted very great, 
but it could never be aſcertained ; though 
it appears by the muſter rolls, that there 
were upwards of 100 Europeans flain du- 
ring the ſiege and ſtorm. There were 
taken above 150 pieces of cannon, one 32 
and five 24 pounders, and a great quan- 
tity of ammunition. 

How great a blow this gave to the 
French intereſt, and the importance in 


which this place was held by the French; 


cannot better appear than by the efforts 
they made to preſerve Maſſulipatam. For, 
though their forces already were almoſt 
double the number of Colonel Forde's, the 
governor of Pondicherry embarked 400 
Europeans to reinforce M. Conflans. But 
they did not arrive in the road of that 
City till the 15th of April, a few days after 
it had {urrendered to the Engliſh. 

Thoſe troops were on board the Briſto! 
and the Harlem taken from the Dutch. 
But as ſoon as the Hardwicke Indiaman 
deſcricd theſe ſhips making into the road 
with French colours, ſhe got under way, 
madc ready and engaged them about an 
hour, under the command of Mr. Samſon, 
the firſt mate (his brother the captain 
being aſhore), till he could get to the wind- 
ward, where he caſt anchor and took the 
captain on board, while the enemy were 
beating up after him. The captain bravely 
determined not to lie expoſed to an enemy, 
but to fight his way through them, and 
to make the beſt of his way to Bengal, 
with tuch priſoners as he had already on 
board, having contracted for a large num- 
ber, but had no more than 40 embarked. 
The enemy's largeſt ſhip got under fail at 
the ſame time as the Hardwicke, and both 
of them exchanged broadſides with Cap- 
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tain Sampſon, but gave over the chale| 
when they found it was in vain to pur- 
ſue; beſides, it was leading them from their 
commiſſion, which was to land the troops 
to reinforce the Marquis de Conflans, they 
not having as yet heard of the fate of the 
place. So that when they were come to 
anchor, M. Moracin, who commanded the 
troops, ſent a boat athore in the night to 
the Marquis, for inſtructions when to diſ- 
embark the men. Which returned with 
an account of the ſurrender of the place 
and garriſon to the Engliſh. M. Moracin 
failed immediately for Ganjam to wait the 
Monſoon, till the beginning of November, 
for his return to Pondicherry. 

The good effects of this conqueſt were 
preſently felt by the Engliſh. The policy 
of the eaſtern princes being to wait the 
iſſue of their neighbour's quarrels, and to 
take part with the ſtrongeſt fide; Sala- 
batzing, who had been always afraid of 
the French power, had looked on, and ad- 
vanced with his army to about 4o miles 
from Maſſulipatam ſome days before it was 
taken, with a ſort of neutral indifference, 
no ſooner heard of the diſgrace of the 
French at Madraſs and this place, but he 
earneſtly ſought for the friendſhip of the 
Engliſh; and on the 14th of May ſigned 
a treaty, whereby he gave as a free gift 
to the Engliſh Company, the circar of 
Maſſulipatam with eight diſtricts, the cir- 
car of Nizampatam, and the diſtricts of 
Codaver and Wacalmanner, and granted 
them ſaneds in the ſame manner as he had 
done to the French; 
the French troops then in his country (the 
Deckan) to croſs the Ganges, or ſend them 
to Pondicherry, or to ſome other place out 
of the Decken country, on the other ſide of 
the river Kirſtna. That he would never 
ſuffer them to ſettle in his country on any 
account whatever, nor keep them in his 
ſervice, nor aſſiſt them, nor call them to 
his own aſſiſtance. He diſcharged the Raja 
of Viſanapore from any demands, on ac- 
count of the contributions he had raiſed 
in the circars belonging to the French, 


that he would oblige | 


MAX 


and trom the revenues of his own country 
in the prelcnt year, allowing him to re- 
main peaccably in it, upon the computa- 
tion of the revenue paid by his grandfa- 


ther and father. He concluded with a 
promiſe not to afliſt the eremies of 'the 
Engliſh, nor to give them protection, on 
condition the Englith ſhould not aſliſt his 
enemies, nor give them protection. 
MAXEN, BATTLE AT. A ſmall village, 
ſituated in the road between Saxony and. 
Bohemia, near Dippold{wald. The King 
of Pruſſia after his defeat by the Ruſſians 
at Cunnerſdorff returned to Saxony, on 
which the army of the Empire retired, 


and Marechal Daun, notwithſtanding his 


many boaſted advantages, fell back towards 
Dreſden, at the appearance of a defeated 
army. All the King of Pruſſia's poſts 
were left unmoleſted, and after all his 
loſſes, and all his neceſſary detachments, 
he ſtill {aw himſelf at the head of a gallant 
army of 60,000 men, ready to exccute the 
moſt deſperate orders in defiance of the 
extreme cold. 

It is true, that M. Daun was ſuperior to 
him in numbers, and yet more ſo in ſitua- 
tion; he could at any time take poſſeſſion 
of the famous camp at Pirna, where he 
could not be attacked with any proſpect 
of ſucceſs; but then the freezing of the 
Elbe, the ſnow on the mountains, which 
divide Bohemia from Saxony, and the con- 
tinual moleſtations which might be ex- 
pected from the Pruſſian parties, made 
this ſituation as dangerous in ſome reſpects, 
as it was deſirable in others. 

It was the opinion of many, that theſe 
advantages on the fide of the King of 
Pruſſia, well purſued, without aiming at 
more, would in a ſhort time infallibly have 
obliged M. Daun to relinquiſh his ſtrong 
poſt, and to retire into Bohemia, abandon- 
ing Dreſden, and with it all the fruits of 
his victorious campaign. But the King 
poſſeſſed by an idea of the ill ſituation of 
the Auſtrians, thought that advantages of 
greater moment and more deciſive, might 


e drawn from it. He knew that the 
paſſes 
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paſſes into Bohemia were % difficult, that 
by tome poſts properly choſen and firongly 
guarded, the ſubſiſtence of the Auſtiians 
might be made impracticable, and that 
even their retreat rendered jo difncult, 
that Marechal Daun would find himielt 
compelled to fight at a diſadvantage, and 
to put to the hazard of the field all that 
his caution and j rudence had been ſo long 
and fo painfully procuring. | 
Upon this plan the King having obliged 
Marechal Dauu to retreat as far as Plauen, 
advanced himſelf as far as Keſſeldorf, and 
ordered General Finck with a ſtrong corps 
to turn the Auſtrians, and ſeize the defiles 
of Maxen and Ottendorf, through which 
alone it ſeemed pollible for the Auſtrians 
to communicate with Bohemia. This 


was o ſuccelsfully executed, that there 


appeared no dgubt that the King had ef- 
fectually ſecured one of his principal ob- 


jects, and had placed Daun between two | 
ling near 20,000 men by the Auſtrian ac- 


{IrCs. | 
Whilſt the Pruſſians enjoyed this ſecu 
rity, Marechal Daun, who was aware of 
their deſign, had ſo occupied all the emi- 
nences about this rough and dangerous 
place, and all the paſles into it, that the 
Pruſſians were hardly attacked, when 
their fate ſeemed inevitable. It is probable 
that tliey had got too far into theſe defiles, 
and had not taken proper meaſures to ſe- 
cure a retreat, or any ſort of cemmunica- 
tion With the grand army. They became 
too late ſenſible of their ſituation, and 


they made, for a whole day, the moſt in- 


trepid efforts to diſengage themſelves from 
it, but they were foiled in every attempt, 
with conſiderable loſs of men, and of the 
moſt part of their artillery. 

Night put a ſtop to the engagement: 
the Auſtrians employed it effectually to 
entangle the Pruſſians, by guarding with 
double ſtrength and vigilance, every ave- 


nue through which it was poſlible for 


them to eſcape. So that when the morn- 
ing appeared, (November the 26th, 1759), 
they ſaw the hills covered upon every ſide 
with great bodies of their enemies, and 


MAX 
every defild preicnied a wall of bayonets? 
through which it Was inpoiltble to pene-— 
irate. Thus galled with the loſſes of the 
preceding day, in which it is {id they had 
exhauſted aimott all tier ammunition, 
{tripped of the greateit part of their can- 
non, fturrounded by the enemy on all 
quarters, no reſourcc, no proſpect of re- 
lick appearing, the army tfolt all hope and 
ail ſpirit. To make any efforts in this 


condition, General Finck thought would 


only be to throw away unprotitably the 
lives of many brave men, which might 
be reſerved for a more tLopeful occaſion. 
He thercfore, notwithitanding the known 
rigour of his maſter, the apparent ſhame 
of the thing, and the thouſand circum- 
ſtances of embarraſſment that muſt have 
ariſen to a man of honour at ſuch a junc- 
ture, came to a reſolution of furrendering 
the whole army priſoners of war. Nine- 
teen battalions and 35 ſquadrons, compo- 


count, above 12,000 by the Pruſſian con- 
feſſion, 64 pieces of cannon, many ſtand- 
ards and colours, were taken on this oc- 
caſion. 

It was unqueſtionably the greateſt blow 
which the Pruſſians had felt from the be- 
ginning of the war, conſidering the cri- 
tical time, the numbers taken, and the 
loſs of reputation which aroſe from the 
manner in which they were taken. It is 
no wonder that ſuch an extraordinary ad- 
vantage, thus cheaply obtained, ſhould 
greatly have elevated the friends of the 
Houſe of Auſtria, They had put the 
change uponthe Pruſſians, they had caught 
their enemy in the veiy trap which they 
had laid, as they thought, with ſuch ad- 
dreſs for them. They had now received 
a full indemnification for the capture of 
the Saxon army, which had ſurrendered 
in much the ſame manner, and very near 
this place, in the year 1756. 

The King of Pruſſia had no time to re- 
cover from this ſtroke, under which he 
was yet ſtaggering, when he received ano- 
ther blow, and a ſevere one. General 


Durceke 
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Durccke was poſted at the right of the 
Elbe, oppoſite to Meiſſen, but on the ap- 
jzonch tot a large body of Auſtrians, (De- 
cember the 24th, 1759), they prepared to 


retreat over the river into that place, in- 


to which they thought their retreat ſecure; 
but having been obliged by an hard froſt 
to withdraw their bridge of boats, a thaw 
ſupervening, when they attempted to lay 
a bridge of pontoons, ſo many great frag- 


ments of ice floated in the river that they 


found it impracticable : they were there- 
fore under the neceſſity of paſſing over 
their army in boats. Whilſt they ſtrug- 
gled with theſe difficulties, their rear- 
guard was attacked by the Auſtrians with 
great fury, and all the men that compoſcd 
it, together with the general, were killed 
or made priſoners. The loſs of the Prul- 
ſians on this occaſion, is ſaid to have becn 
3000 killed and taken: and this fecond 
ſurpriſe brought a new diſcredit, as well 


as a great detriment to the Pruſſian arms. | 


Marechal Daun was not ſo carried away 
with this flood of ſuccels, as to depart in 
the leaſt degree from his uſual cautions 


management. Wo advantages were now. 


obtained, which, with a few collon-+, 
might be improved to the entire deilruc- 
tion of the King of Pruflia ; at lcaſt, ma- 
ny generals would have thought fo. But 
Marechal Daun thought, that the fame 
conduct, which, with no riſk, and with 
little loſs, had reduced the King to low, 
was the moſt likely, if purſucd, to bring 
on his entire ruin. He reſolved to give 
that Monarch no tort of chance to recover 
his fortune. Daun, after tic two great 
victories of the Kuſſians his allies, after 


the two great victories he bad himſelf 


newly obtained, retired behind Dreſ- 
den; and, as if he had been beaten as 
often as he was victorious, he took re- 
fuge in the impregnable camp at Pirna, 
having ſo diſpoſed matters, that the King 
of Pruſſia, now too weak to ſend out any 
great detachments, could not prevent his 
communication with Bohemia. 


{ 


— into bis hands. 
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ME AUX, sikGE or. A city of France, 
in Champaigne, 1ituated on the river 
Marne, 24 miles north-eaſt from Paris. 
Not withſtanding Henry V. King of Eug- 
land, made a conqueſt of France by his 
victory at Agiucourt, his eſpouſal of the 
Princeſs Catharine, and the trcaty of 
Troye, there were ſeveral places which 
held out for the Dauphin, particularly 
Meaux and Melun. Ts 

The firſt of theſe places was inveſted 
by Henry, on the 6th of October, 1421, 


and the ſiege laſted all the winter; during 


which, he loſt a great number of men, by 
the inclemency of the weather and fatigue, 
as well as by the valour of the beſieged, 
who made incredible efforts in their own 
defence. Thie town was divided into two 
parts, called the city and the marche, the 
tirlt of which was taken by ſtorm in the 


winter, but the other was defended with 


infaite obſtinacy. The Lord Cornwall's 
ton, a yorth of great expectation, and the 
Kr! ot Dortet, loſt their lives at this ſiege, 
belides a great number of other gallaut 
oilicers, in two {acceflive aflaults, that 
milcarried in {pic of all Henry's couduct 
and intrepidity. 

At length, the garriton being reduced 
to the utmoſt extremity, demanded a ca- 
pitulation on the 2d of May, 1422; but 
Henry, who was ſo cxafſperated at their 
obſtinacy, inſiſted upon their ſurrendering 
at dilcretion: he even excluded from all 
hopes of mercy, the Engliſh, Scots, and 
Iriſh, who ſhould be found among the de- 
fendants. "FThey were obliged to ſubmit 
to fuch terms as hie was pleated to impoſe. 
After he had taken poſſeſſion of the tov'n, 
he commanded three officers to be inſtant- 
ly beheaded; aud the baſtard of Vaurus 
(a man who had diſtinguiſhed himſelf by 
his activity and rancour againſt the Bur- 
gundians, who at this time were in alli- 
ance with Henry) to be hanged upon a 
tree, which was diſtinguiſhed by his name, 
becauſe he had uſed it as a gibbet for 
the execution of all the Burgundia ns that 
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cult than the former. 


head of a ſmall body of choſen men to- 


MEE 
In the year 1438, it was wreſted out of 
the hands of the Engliſh by the Conſtable 
of Richemont, who, having aſſembled a 
conſiderable number of men, laid ſiege to 
it. It was defended by the baſtard of 
Han, an officer of diſtinguiſhed valour : 
but notwithſtanding all his vigilance and 
conduct, the town was, after a ſiege of 
three weeks, taken by aſſault, and the go- 
vernor made priſoner i in the action. The 
garriſon retired into the part called the 
market, which is on the other ſide of the 
river, and broke down the bridge of com- 
munication, ſo that the Conſtable was 
obliged to begin a new ſiege, more diffi- 
-In the meantime, 
he ordered the Governor to be beheaded, 
becauſe, though a native of France, he 
ſerved in the army of England. Then he 
ſurrounded his camp with lines of contra- 
vallation, ſtrengthened. by redoubts, to 
prevent all ſuccour from being thrown in- 
to the place. Talbot, the Engliſh Gene- 
ral, (for Henry V. was dead), notwith- 
ſtanding all theſe precautions, reſolved to 
ſuccour the beſieged. He marched at the 


wards the French lines, and taking by 
ſtorm one of the redoubts that obſtructed 
his paſſage, entered the place with a con- 
voy. Next day he retired in the ſame 
manner, before the enemy had recovered 
of their conſternation, determined to 
throw in another more ample tupply ; but 
before this could be prepared, the Con- 
{table, enraged at the affront he had ſuſ- 
tained from ſuch a handful of Engliſh, 
preſſed the garriſon with ſuch impetnolity 
and perſeverance, as obliged them to ca- 
pitulatc. 

MEDWAY RIV ER, FIGHT THERE. SCC 
the Article Hoe. 

MEER, BATTLE AT. A place near 
Meurs, ſituated on the Rhine, in Weſt— 
phalia, about 16 miles north from Duſ- 


teldorp. Although Prince Ferdinand gain- 
ed ſome advantage over the French army 
at Crevelt, in the ycar 1758, yet it was 
more than counterbalanced by that which 


. 
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the Duke de Broglio gained at Sanderſhau- 
ſen, over the Heſſians, inaſmuch as it 
opened to the French the poſſeſſion of the 
Weſer. 

They might act in Weſtphalia as they 
pleaſed; and it was to be feared, that if 
they availed themſelves of the advantages 
they had, they might be able to intercept 
the Britiſh troops. Theſe troops having 
been landed at Embden, were now on 
their march under the command of the 
Duke of Marlborough, to reinforce the 
allied army. The Prince in this ſituation 
of affairs, had no option left but an en- 
gagement with the French army, or a re- 
treat over the Rhine. The former was 
not caſy to compals, as the French indu{- 
triouſly declined a battle ; and it became 
extremely dangerous to remain long in a 
poſition with the enemy's army on his 
left, and the ſtrong fortreſs of Gueldre on 
his right. In this ſituation his ſubſiſtence 
became every day moredifficult. 'To repaſs 
the Rhine had its difficulties too : the roads 
which led to that river, were rendered 
almoſt impaſſable by the heavy rains; the 
river itſelf was ſo ſwelled with them, that 
the bridge at Rees had been for tome time 
uſeleſs. 

Theſe diſagreeable circumſtances of the 
Allied army did not eſcape the penetratiou 
of M. de Chevert, one of the abie{t com- 
manders among the French. He formed 
a plan upon them, which, if it had tuc- 
ceeded, muſt have put rhe Allies into the 
greateſt perplexity. This general had 
ſome time before paſſed the Rhine, with 
an intention of making himſclf maſter of 
Duſleldorp, and he had prepared all things 
with great ability for that enterprize. 
The rains, uſually heavy for that ſeaſon, 
and ſome other croſs accidents, had fruſ- 
trated his intentions. But perceiving that 
the ſame accidents which defeated his de- 
ſigns, proved alſo unfavourable to the ene- 
my, he reſolved to turn his diſappoint- 
ment into an advantage, and from the 
ruins ot his firſt project, to build another 
of yet greater importance. Baron Imhoff 

h Was 
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was poſted to the right of the Rhine, ina 
ſtrong ſituation near Meer. He was to 
cover the bridge at Rees, to ſecure a con- 
ſiclerable magazine, and to keep open com- 
munication between the Eugliſh reinforce- 
ments and the main army. The plan of 
M. Chevert was to diflodge Imhoff, to 
burn the bridge at Rees, to make himſelf 
maſter of the magazine, and to render the 
junction of the Englith troops with the 
Hanoverians impracticable. To execute 
this judicious ſcheme, he united ſeveral 


detachments from the garriſon of Welcl, 
to a conſiderable corps, which he intend- 


ed to have emplcyed in the ſiege of Duſ- 
{eldorp. The whole made near 12,000 


men. The troops under Imhoff were but 


ſix battalions and four ſquadrons, hardly 
3000 in all. 

When that general was appriſed of the 
deſigns and motions of the French, he ſaw 
it was in vain to expect ſuccours from the 
army of Prince Ferdinand. The {well of 
the river had rendered all relief impoſ- 
{ible. All his hopes were therefore in his 
own genius, and the bravery of his troops. 
He conſidered that though the polt he oc- 


cupied was ſufficiently ſtrong, the enemy. 


might make themſelves maſters of Rees, 
by turning his camp, and thus execute one 
of the principal parts of their deſign ; he 
conſidered the great difference between at- 
tacking and being attacked; he conſider- 
ed the effect of an attempt altogether un- 
expected by the enemy. He therefore 
took the reſolution of abandoning his poſt, 
and going out to meet them. Perceiving 
that the French were marching into diffi- 
cult ground, he did not loſe a moment to 
begin the action. (Auguſt 25th, 1758). 
He ordered a {mall party, which he had 
poſted in a little coppice, to fall upon the 
enemies left, which he obſerved to be 
uncovered ; and appointed the fire of this 
party as a ſignal for all the reſt to ad- 
vance, and make the onſet with bayonets 


fixed. The French thus vigorouſly and 


unexpectedly attacked, fell into confuſion; 
their courage ill ſeconded the wiſdom of 
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their general; they did not ſtand half an 
hour; they left the field of battle, eleven 
picces of cannon, many priſoners, and 


much baggage, to the Hanoverians, who 


drove them under the cannon of VVeſel. 
This ſignal advantage over ſuch a pro- 
digious ſuperiority, was not more gal- 
lantly obtained, than well purſued and 
improved. Imhoff {aw that the rains had 
increaſed to ſuch a degree, as to leave no 
hopes for the Allied army to paſs by the 
bridge at Rees. Having taken proper care 
of his magazines, he quitted his poſt at 
Meer, and being reinforced by ſome par- 
ties, who paſled the river in boats, he 


marched with the utmoſt diligence to- 


wards the ronte of the Engliſh forces, and 
happily effected a junction, which had hi- 
therto been attended with ſo many diffi- 
culties. | 

Prince Ferdinand in his retreat met 
with no obſtructions, but juſt what was 
ſufficient to diſplay more fully the gallan- 
try of his officers, and the ſpirit of his 
troops. A town called Wachtendonck 
was on his left, as he retreated : this 
place, though not fortified, is a poſt of 
much importance, and being an iſland ſur- 
rounded by the river Niers, is extremely 
difficult of acceſs. The French had thrown 
a body of troops into this place. The 
Hereditary Prince, the firſt in every active 
ſervice, was employed to force it. The 
bridge on his approach had been drawn 
up; the Prince ſeeing that if he attempt- 
ed to get down this bridge, the enemy 
would gain time to recollect themſelves, 
threw himſelf into the river ; his grena- 


diers, animated by ſo gallant an example, 


plunged in after him, and furiouſly at- 
tacking the enemy with their bayonets, in 
a few minutes drove them from that poſt. 
This advantage, joined to that gained by 
General Imhoff, and the uncommon reſo— 
lution which appeared in both theſe ac- 
tions, awed the French. They found that 


their troops, raw, undiſciplined, and little 


fit for hard ſervice, were not to be rc- 
lied upon ; and they feared to bring on an 
action, 
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action, which, by being deciſive againſt | At length, after a defence of fourteen 
them, might draw on the moſt fatal con- || weeks and four days, the garrifon, having 
ſequences. So that the Prince repaſſed conſumed all their proviſions, and ſubſiſt- 
the Rhine in a molt excellent order, even || cd for ſome time on the fleſh of horſes, 
with leſs trouble than he had at firſt paſſ- || dogs, and other domeſtic animals, and ſee- 
ed it, and indeed with little moleſtation, || ing no proſpect of relief, Barbazan was 
but what he met with from the weather. || obliged to ſurrender on capitulation, by 

MELUN, sIEOCE or. A town of France, | which all the French troops in the garri- 
in the iſle of France, ſituated on the river | fon were inſured their lives, except ſuch 
Seine, 25 miles ſouth-eaſt from Paris. || as ſhould be found to have been concerned 
The motives of this ſiege, the reader will || in the Duke of Burgundy's ill treatment. 
find under the article MEavux, to which | Barbazan himfelf lay under this imputa- 
we refer him, to avoid repetition. Im- tion, and would certainly have loſt his 
mediately after the ſigning of the treaty || life, had he not pleaded that he was Hen- 


1 


of Troye, Henry undertook the ſiege of || ry's brother at arms, as having fought 


Melun, about the middle of July, 1420, || him in ſingle combat. This plea exempted 


which was ſtrongly fortified and ſecured 


'by a numerous garriſon, commanded by 


de Barbazan, an officer of great courage 
and experience. Henry had juſt received 
a reinforcement of 2000 archers, and 8oo 
men at arms, from England. All the 
troops that both chiefs could aſſemble 
were ſcarce ſufficient to atchieve the en- 
terprize they had undertaken. | 


him from an ignominious death ; though 
he was detained priſoner above 20 years 
in the Chateau Galliard. Henry ordered 
20 'Scots who were found in the place 
to be hanged up as rebels, on pretence 
that they had carried arms againſt their 
own King, who being Henry's prifoner, 
ſerved as a volunteer on this occaſion. 
He is likewiſe taxed with having violated 


The beſieged attacked them, and de- || the capitulation in other reſpects, in con- 
ſtroyed their works in repeated allies. || fining the reſt of the garriſon within pri- 


The beſiegers were repulſed with great || ſons and dungeons, where they periſhed by 


loſs in ſeveral ſucceſſive aſſaults: and 
when they proceeded by the method of 
ſapping, they found themſelves counter- 
mined by the indefatigable Barbazan, who 
encountered Henry in a mine, and fought 
with him hand to hand, until the King, 


_ admiring his valour, aſked his name, when 


he anſwered, Barbazan: Well,“ ſaid 
Henry, you have fought with the King 


of England.” Even after conſiderable 


breaches were made in the walls, Henry 
would not venture to give the aſſault 
againſt ſuch deſperate defendants, and 
converted the ſiege into a blockade. 
The Dauphin marched to the relief of 
the place, at the head of 16,000 men, but 


found all the avenues guarded in ſuch a 


manner, as prevented him from throwing 
in ſupplies, and he retreated without 


having made any attempt upon the quar- 


ters of the beſiegers. 
Nu. XXXV. 


famine. 

MENIN, siECE or. A town of Flan- 
ders, ſituated on the river Lys, nine miles 
north from Liſle. The Duke of Marlbo- 
rough, after his victory at Ramillies, or- 
dered this town to be inveſted, and the 
trenches were opened on the qth day of 
Auguſt, 1706, by General Saliſch. The 
garriſon, under the command of the Mar- 
quis de Bullie, were ſaid to amount to 
6000 men. The fortifications, which had 
been the work of the famous Vauban, 
were in good condition. But with all 
theſe advantages they only held out 18 
days. It was taken by the French in 1744, 
after a ſiege of 47 days. 

MENTZ, SIEGE or. Capital of the 
electorate of Mentz in Germany; ſituated 


'at the confluence of the rivers Rhine and 


Maine, 20 miles weſt from Frankfort. 
This town ſuſtained a remarkable ſiege in 
"0 1552, 
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1552, againſt the Emperor Charles V. who 
was obliged to raiſe it. 

This town in the year 1689, being i in 
the poſleilion of the French, againſt whom 


the Emperor was at war, be determined 


to take it from them, and the Duke of 
Lorraine, his general, inveſted it on the 
17th day of July, 1689. The garriſon, 
under the command of the Marquis d'Ux- 
elles, conſiſted of between 10, ooo and 
11,000 men, reſolved to defend the Place 
to the laſt extremity. Nothing material 
happened but what is common to every 
ſiege, till the 16th day of Auguſt, when 
the beſieged made a ſally upon the Saxons? 


quarter, and preſently overturned every || 


thing before them ; but the Imperialiſts 
coming to their relief, there happened a 
moſt terrible ſlaughter on both ſides, the 
French loſing at leaſt Soo men, and the 
Confederates a great many more. 

| Aﬀew days after, they made three Gllics 
in two hours; in the two firſt they made 
great ſlaughter among the beſiegers, and 
cleared the trenches ; the third was made 
with 3000 men, with drums beating and 
colours flying, the beſiegers did not ex- 
pect this third effort, and were ſo ſurpriſed, 
that the French at firſt killed near 600 


of them, nailed up ſeveral of their can- 


non, filled up the trenches, and poſted 
their main guard of horſe in a place 
where the beſiegers had begun to open 
new ones. The Imperialiſts, by their ſu- 


periority, rallied, and drove back the ene- 


my with prodigious loſs, and in the pur- 
ſuit they ſeized ſome of the outpoſts of the 
city, and ſecured them. 

On the 6th of September, in the even- 
ing, the whole army of the beſiegers 
marched to give the general aſſault, but 
with all their impetuoſity, they could gain 
no more than the outworks, which, how- 
ever, had ſuch an effect on the carrilaia, 
that they deſired to capitulate on the 11th, 
and obtained honourable. conditions. 


The taking of this town was of ſignal 


ſervice to the Emperor, inaſmuch as he 
gained poſſeſſion of the whole clectorate 
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*by. it; but upon the moſt modeſt compu- 
tation he loſt 6000 meu before it, and the 


their original number. 
MESSINA TAXEX IN 1719. A city and 

ſea port on the iflaud of Sicily, 1 in the Me- 

diterrancan. | 

' George I. finding a rupture with Spain 

unavoidable, ated in tuch. cloſe conjunc- 

tion with France, that the regent declared 


and Marechal Berwick, who by the vic- 
| tory of Almanza fxed that prince upon 
his throne, accepted the command of the 


territories, in order to force him to ſuch 
conditions as were thought requiſite for 


rope. The Marquis de Cilly advanced 
in April as far as Port Paſſage, wliere he 
found fix men of war juſt finiſhed upon 
the. ſtocks, all which, puſhed thereto by 
Colonel Stanhope (the late Earl of Har- 
rington), he burned, together with timber, 
maſts, and naval ſtores, to the value of 
half a million ſterling ; which was a greater 
real loſs to the Spaniards, than that they 
ſuſtained by our beating their fleet off Port 
Paſlage. Sce PorT PASSAGE. 

It was the zd of February before Admi- 
ral Byng could diſembarraſs himſelf from 
the conncils of the German and Sicilian 
gencrals, &c. who could not agree in their 

plan of operations for the next campaign. 
When he failed for Mahon to expedite 
the refitting of his peculiar charge, the 
fleet, that it might be ready to execute 
his further orders in the {pring ; he left 
his eldeſt; ſon at Naples, to manage his 
correſpondence with the Viceroy, and to 
inform the court of England of what 
might paſs in thoſe parts ; and left Captain 
Matthews with a ſquadron at Pentemelia, 
to obſerve the ſquadron under Rear-Ad- 


out of Meſſina to the ſouthward. Toy 


-* 


himſelf to the poſt of a captain, and ferved 
| iP 17 in 


brave garriſon were reduced to near half 


War againſt his couſin the King of Spain; Y 


army, which was appointed to invade; his 


eſtabliſhing the general tranquillity of Eu- 
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miral Cammock, and hinder his eſcaping 


This unhappy man was a native of Ire- 
land, and being bred to ſea, had raiſed 
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in Queen Anne's war with no bad cha- | 


rater. But aflociating hinxſelf with thoſe 
who' were enemics to the Houſe of Hano- 


ver, and becoming obnoxious to the go- | 


vernment, on the acceſſion of that family 
to the crown he abandoned his country, 
and entered into the ſervice {of Spain, 


where he was promoted to the rank of a 
rear-admiral, and ſerved in that poſt in the 


expedition againſt Sicily. He had never 
been obſerved to want courage, but in the 
action of Paſſaro he ran away among the 
firſt, and eſcaped to Malta, aitording an 
inſtance, how much a conſciouſneſs of gnilt 
aud dread of puniſhment depreſſes the 
hcart more than the fear of a fair enemy. 
He was a vain boaſting man, with a rov- 
ing unſettled head, filled with airy ſchemes 
and projects, without any judgment or 
diſeretion. He aflured Signor Patintho, 
that he could put moſt of the Engliſh fleet 
into his hands, in recompenſe for that 
which he had loſt; and in that ſenſeleſs 
confidence wrote a letter to Admiral 
Byng to let him know, that he had the 
Pretender's commands to aſſure him, if 
he would bring over the greateſt part of 
his fleet to Meſſina, or to any port in 
Spain, he would create him Duke of Al- 
bemarle, with-a royal bounty of 100,000 
pounds to ſupport the honour and dignity 
of that rank; and that every captain ſhould 
have 1c,000 pounds, and the ſeamen a 
gratuity of two months wages. That 
Signor Patintho would ſatisfy him of the 
King, of Spain's ſecurity for the performance 
cf this agreement, and that nobody elſe 
bat the Dukes of Ormond and Mar were 
in the ſecret. Whether he wrote by di- 
rection or not, does not appear, but the 
letter met with the contempt. it deſerved; 
He likewiſe ſent another letter to Captain 
Walton, with the promiſe of a reward of 
10,000 pounds, a commiſtion of admiral 
of the blue, and to be made an Englith 
peer, if he would bring his ſhips into 
Meſſina, which the honeſt Captain brought 
to the Admiral, with vehement expreſlions 
of abhorrence and indignation. 
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The Captain had the good fortune to 
run one of them aſhore, a itip of 64 guns, 
called the Santo Rofelia; another called 
the St. Pedro, of 60 guns, was caſt away 
in Tarento bay, and Cammock himſelf en- 
deavouring to get away to Spain in a 
ſmall frigate of 22 guns, was chaſed the 
6th of February by a ſhip of Captain Mat- 
thews's {quadron, and eſcaped with much 
difficulty in his boat to Catania; but the 
frigate was taken, with all his effects and 
papers, amongſt which was a commiſſion 
from the Pretender, appointing him ad- 
miral of the white ſquadron. "231 

Such expedition was uſed in refittiog; 
that the Admiral failed from Mahon with 
four men of war on the 3oth of March, 
and arrived at Naples on the 4th of April, 
leaving the reſt of his fleet to follow him. 
Here he found nothing ready to make head 
againſt the Spaniards in Sicily; and it was 
the 23d before the Count de Mercy ar- 
rived there from Vienna, to take upon 
him the command of the Auſtrian army. 

All things being at length got ready, 
the army embarked, conſiſting of 10,000 
foot, and 3,500 horſe, all choice troops, 
and the flower of thoſe that had lately 
ſerved victoriouſly in Hungary. The Ad- 
miral ſet ſail from the bay of Bayæ the 
22d of May, with eight men of war, and 
above 200 tranſports; and on the 27th in 
the evening arrived before Melazzo, from 
whence General Zumjungen came off, and 


adviſed Count de Mercy to land in the 


bay of Patti, about 20 miles weltwards, 
the coaſt to the eaſtward being all guarded 
by the enemy. Upon this, ſo good a diſ- 
polition and order was made, that the 
next morning carly all the foot landed in 
leſs than two hours, and moſt of the ca- 
valry by three in the afternoon, having 
only loſt two horles in the voyage. 
Upon the landing of the Imperialiſts, 

the Marquis de Lede decamped with pre- 
cipitation, and marched without halting 


to Franca Villa, a ftrong polt: 32 miles 


diſtant, in a mountainous country, and 
| from whenee three roads led to Palermo, 
0 Ileſlina, 
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Meſſina, and Syracuſe. Count de Mercy 
arrived by ealy marches at Melazzo, and 
found in the Spaniſh camp ſome cannon, 
with ammunition and utenſils of war, 
which the haſte of the Spaniards had left 


behind. The Admiral coaſting along with 
the army, anchored before Melazzo, and 
landed there the remainder of the horſe, 
with the tents and other neceſlarics of war. 

The Spaniards fortified themſelves very 


Nrongly at Franca Villa. The rapid river 


Cantara, whoſe banks are of a ſteep quick 
rock, from ſix to eight feet perpendicu- 
larly deep, and runs through the valley of 
Franca Villa, was in their front. Their 
left was on the riſing grounds about 
Franca Villa (the town lying behind in their 
center) and extended to a high mountain, 
where they had placed fome armed pea- 
fants, and a few foot. On the other ſide 
of the river, (but joined by a bridge to 
the town of Franca Villa) was a ſteep 
rock, with a convent of capuchins upon 
it. Here they placed five battalions of 
their beſt troops, in as many rows of in- 
trenchments cut into the rock, one above 
the other; and at the point of the rock 
was a ſmall battery of two pieces of can- 
non of three-pounders. On their right 
they bad carried on a fortification of large 
ones, like a wall, all along the river, as 
far as a high rocky hill, which had a con- 


yent on the top, as advantageouſly forti- | 


fied as that of the capuchins ; and cloſe 
behind the hill, the ſteep river Caſtiglione 
runs into the Cantara, by means of whole 
confluence, and the neighbouring moun- 


Notwithſtanding this, 
it being reſolved to attack them in their 
intrenchments before the fiege of Meſſina, 
Count de Mercy made the beſt of his 
way through a barren mountainous coun- 


. 
- 
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[| trenchments, and the want of proper in- 


telligence of their diſpoſition and ſtrength, 


not one deſerter coming over to the Ger- 


mans, that it was thought moſt expedient, 
after an obſtinate attack for a whole day 
(in which the Germans loſt 846 men killed, 
and had 2449 wounded, the General himſelf 
wounded in his reins), to extend themſelves 
to the left, and thereby cut off the enemy 
from Meſſina, and open a communication 
with the Engliſh convoy, which, accord- 
ing to agreement, was to rendezvous in, 
Schiſo bay, near Taormina, a ſeaport town; 
about three hours diſtant from Franca. 
Villa, with the tranſports laden with pro- 
viſions, ammunition, baggage, and other 
neceſſaries which the army flood in ex- 
treme need of. | 1 
When Count de Mercy parted from Ad- 


miral Byng at Melazzo, to go in queſt of 


the Spaniſh army, it was the Admiral's. 
deſign to return to Naples, and put things 
there in motion for an intended expedi- 
tion to Sardinia. But reflecting within 
himſelf, that the impetuous temper of the 
German General, and the contempt he ſaw 
he had of the enemy, might poſlibly bring 
about ſome occaſions that would want his 
aſſiſtance, he tarried a few days on the 
coaſt in uneaſy expectation of the news of 
the ſucceſs of their march from Melazzo.. 


The armed peafants had cut off all com- 


munication between Franca Villa and Me- 
lazzo ; ſo that the firſt miſdoubt he enter-. 
tained that things had not gone well, was 
from hearing the firing of the guns at Meſ- 


ſina, and at the Fare, and ſceing great illu- 
rains being guarded by armed peaſants, | minations made along the coaſt. Soon af- 
the Spaniards were ſecure from any dan- ter he perceived the Neapolitan galleys 


| 


| 


- 
- 


| rowing out of the Fare, and the general of 


them eoming on board gave him an im- 


perfect account of the action, but enough 


to ſatisfy him that it had not been fortu- 
nate; upon which he immediately em- 


try for that purpofe. No general could barked two battalions from the garrifon 


make a better difpolition for the attack 


on his arrival at the ſpot, nor did ever 
foldiers ſhew more alacrity to engage, yet 


of Melazzo, and about 1000 recruits who 
were juſt arrived there, and ſent them 
the ſame day under a convoy through the 


ſuch was the ſtrength of the Spaniſh in- Fare to. Schifo bay. In the evening he re- 


ceived, 
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ing him of the particulars of the whole ac- 
tion, with the great difficulties he laboured | 


under, and uncertainty what to do, earneſtly 
preſſing him to come to the camp, that they 
miglit confer and conſult together. Upon 
this the Admiral ſent his firſt captain with 
his own ſhip, and two others to Naples, 
by whom he ſent a letter to the Viceroy, 
giving his opinion that all thoughts of an 
expedition to Sardinia ſhould be laid aſide 


for the preſent, and the troops which 


could be ſpared from his government ſent 
immediately into Sicily, till whoſe arrival 
all things there would be at a ſtand ; and 
that he had ſent his officers and ſhips to 
aſſiſt in and expedite that ſervice. He then 
embarked on board the general of the 
galleys, laying aſide the ceremony of his 
flag and character; and in his way to 


Schiſo, Count de Ligneville came to him in 


a felucca, bringing freſh letters from Count 


—— we OI —U— ͤͤ on 
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| 


de Mercy, which expreſſed his great im- | 


patience to ſee him. Being landed at Schiſo, 


, 


General Watchtendonck renewed the ſame. 


entreaties,, which the Admirals zeal did 
not want, who accepting that General's 
horſes, and forgetting for a while his own 


his eldeſt ſon; and paſſing through roads 
ſtrewed with dead bodies of men and hor- 
{es that had fallen in ſkirmiſhes the days 
before, between the fea fide and the camp, 
he alighted at Count de Mercy's tent in 
the evening, where a guard of granadiers, 
being drawn out for his reception, one 
of them was ſhot through the head by a 
muſquet-ball from the enemy's camp, at 
the door of the tent, and fell down dead 
at his feet. He found the General very 
weak and faint with his wound, the ball 
ſtill remaining in his reins, but as he had 
a magranimity of ſpirit ſuperior to his 
condition, it did not hinder him from en- 
tering into converfation on the melancholy 
lit uation of affairs. 

The General caſt the blame upon Gene- 
ral Zumjungen, wha was next under him 
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ceivedletters from Count de Mercy inform- in command; accuſing him of ſlowneſs, 


and not coming up in time to ſupport him 
in the late action. On the contrary, when 


he viſited Zumjungen, who was of a ſe- 


date deliberate temper, he complained of 
Count de Mercy's raſh impatience in not 
giving time to all the troops to come up; 
aſcribed their loſs to that impatience ; be- 
walled the little regard he paid to the ad- 
vice of his officers; and entreated him to 
interpoſe, that the Count might not be led 
away by a falſe courage to ſacrifice his 
men in ſuch another manner. 

The Admiral complied; and in a coun- 
cil of war, and with ſtrong arguments 
evinced the hazard of a ſecond attack, and 
prevailed with them to reſolve upon the 
ſiege of Meſſina; concluding his ſpeech. 
thus: That as te what regarded the 
fleet, the experience of the laſt winter in 
keeping two ſquadrons, one within, the 
other without the Fare, to block up the 
ſhips in Meſſina, and ſecure the paſſage of 
the proviſions which the army at Melazzo 
drew from Calabria and Apuleia, had de- 
termined him never to hazard again the 
deſtruction of his maſter's ſhips on a ſervice 
of ſuch evident danger, in that tempeſtuous 


ſtation and element, ſet out under a ſtrong || ſeaſon, without having a port to ſhelter or 


_ eſcort, attended by Captain Matthews and 
| Meflina was their mutual intereſt, as his 


befriend him. That the reduction of 


ſhips would then clean there, and be more 


at hand to aſſiſt them; and the eauſe of 


the blockade being removed, he ſhould be 
able to fend a detachment to cruize on the 
coaſts of Spain, which would ſtraiten the 
enemy, and obſtruct their ſending ſuceours 
into Sicily.“ 

But as this alteration in the operations 
for this year could not be confirmed with- 
out the coneurrence of the ſeveral allies; 


the Admiral embarked, and failed to Naples 


with two ſhips only, to repreſent the ne- 


ceſſity of complying therewith. In the 
meantime that couriers were diſpatched 


to the reſpective courts on this errand 
from their miniſters at Naples, the army 
aſſiſted by the tranſport veſſels coaſting 
along with proviſions, artillery, and heavy 

baggage, 


Naples, he could be directed by none but 


* King of Sardinia had any ſhadow of title | 


MES : 
baggage, arrived and fat down before 
Meilina on the 20th of July, where alſo 
the Admiral arrived on the: 28th off the 
Point of the Fare, and ſtaid there on board 
till he had- the pleaſure of ſeeing the city 
of Meilina open her gates to the Emperor's 
troops ; the Spaniards under General Spi- 
nola being retired into the citadel, the 
Admiral landed ſome Engliſh grenadiers, 
who took the tower of the Fare, which 
opening, a free. paſſage for his ſhips, he 
came to an anchor in Paradiſe Road; 
which the officers of the Spaniſh men of | 


— 


war in the mole perceiving, and deſpair- 


ing now of getting out to ſea, they un- 
bent their fails and unrigged their ſhips, 
expecting their fate with that of the ci- 
tadel. This gave the Admiral great eaſe, 
and enabled him to employ ſhips on other 
ſervices, which had long ended the 
blocking up of that port. 

It came now to be matter of Jeng? 
what was to be done with thoſe ſhips, 
when the citadel ſhould be-taken and they 
fall into their hands. Signor Scarampi, 
General of the King of Sardinia's galleys, 
firſt ſtarted the queſtion, and claimed the 
two beſt of 60 and 64 guns, new ſhips, 
which had belonged to his maſter, and 
were ſeized by the Spaniards in the port 
of Palermo. He grounded his right on a 
convention made at Vienna the 29th of 
December, 1718, in which it was faid, 
„That as to the ſhips belonging to the 
King of Sardinia, if they be taken in port, 
they ſhall be reſtored to him ; but that 
this ſhall be referred to Admiral Byng to 
anſwer.” To this the Admiral replied, 
That this convention having been only 
a ground-work for another to be made at 


that which had been made in conſequence 
thereof in April 1719, between the Vice- 
roy of Naples, the Marquis de Breille, 
miniſter of Sardinia, and himſelf, in which 
no mention is made of thoſe ſhips ; and as 
to the reference to his opinion, he did 
freely declare, he could not think the 
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to them ; that they had been taken by the 
enemy, were now fitted out and armed 
at their expence, and under their colours, 
that they would put out to ſea if he did not 
hinder them, and attack all Englith ſhips 
they met with, and if ſtronger, take them ; 
ſo that he could not conſider them in any 
light, than what they were, the ſhips of 
P - :- 

Count de Mercy next put n his claim 
for the Emperor, alledging, That as 
thoſe ſhips would be found 9 175 the 
port of a town taken by his maſter's arms, 
according to the right of nations they be- 
longed to him.“ 

The Admiral replied, * That it was 
owing to his keeping two ſquadrons on 
purpole, and at a great hazard, to watch 
and obſerve thoſe ſhips, that they were 
now- confined within the port, which if 
he was to withdraw, they would {till be 
able to go to ſea, and he ſhould have a 
chance of meeting with and taking them.” 
But reflecting afterwards with himſelf, 
that poſſibly the garriſon might capitulatc 
for the ſafe return of thoſe ſhips into 
Spain, which he was determined never 
to ſuffer ; that, on the other hand, the 
right of poſſeſſion might breed an incon- 
venient diſpute among the princes con- 
cerned; and if it ſhould prove that they 


did not belong to England, it were better 


they belonged to nobody, he propoſed to 
Count de Mercy to ſet up a battery, and 
deſtroy them as they lay in the baſon; 
who urging that he had no orders con- 
cerning thoſe ſhips, and muſt write to 
Vienna for inſtructions about it ; the Ad- 
miral replied with ſome warmth, that he 
could not want a power to deſtroy every 
thing that belonged to the enemy, and 
inſiſted on it with fuch firmneſs, that the 
General being concerned in intercſt not to 
carry matters to a diſagreement, cauſed a 
battery to be erected, notwithſtanding the 
proteſtations of Scarampi, which in a little 
time {unk and deſtroyed them, and com- 
pleted the ruin of the naval power of 
Spain. 
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While the ſiege of the citadel was con- 
tinued, arrived tlie Emperor's approba- 
tion and conſent for proſecuting the re- 
duction of Sicily, and for employing the 
men deſigned for Sardinia, according to 
the Admiral's plan. But as the Germans 
were remarkable for delays, and the army 
under Count Mercy in great want of can- 
non and proviſions, Sir George undertook 
to ſolicit expedition and ſupply of thoſe 
neceſſaries in perſon at Naples. Accord- 
ingly he arrived in that city on the 23d of 
Auguſt, where to his great ſurpriſe he 
found, after a ſtrict inquiry into the ſlate 
of the ordnance, that the whole country 
was not able to furniſh the cannon and 
ammunition which Count de Mercy want- 
cd. This was ſuch a declaration of weak- 
neſs, as was not to be expected in ſo fine 
a kingdom. The Admiral now plainly 
perceiving that the army had no reſource 


but what lay in himſelf, generouſly ſent 


them 24 pieces of cannon of 18 pounders, 
belonging to the Spaniſh prizes, and a pro- 
portionable quantity of powder and ſhot, 


contenting himſelf with the ſingle credit 


of the General for repayment to the cap- 
tors, and at the ſame time wrote to Ge- 
noa and Leghorn to purchaſe 1000 barrels 
more of powder, engaging his own ſecu— 


rity to the Britiſh conſuls for their re- 


payment. 

From hence the Admiral proceeded with 
tranſports to take in the troops at Vado, 
ordcred by the Emperor from the Mila- 
neſe, but none were yet arrived; and 
Count de Bonneval, who was to command 
them, declared he would not ſtir till he 
was ſatisfied in ſome particulars, which 


did not fall within the knowledge of our 


Admiral, and were chargcd upon the go- 
vernor of Milan. After much pains he 
got two veſſels ſent away under convoy 
of a man of war, with ſome cannon and 
ammunition for the army at Meſſina; but 
as to the main point, he met with great 
perplexity and vexation. 
days foliciting their putting proviſions and 
neceſſaries on board the tranſports, that 


He had been 12 
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they might be ready againſt the arrival 
of the forces, without any the leaſt thing 
being done in it ; upon complaining of 
which to Count de Bonneval, he content- 
ed himſelf with laying the blame on the 
commillaries, who, he ſaid, would do what 
they pleaſed in ſpite of all that he could 
ſay to them; and being appointed by the 
aulic council of war at Vienna, had no 
regard to his authority or orders. With 
difficulty the Admiral got them to come 
to a conference at the Generals houſe, 
where laying before them a ſtate.of the 
ſeyeral particulars {till wanting for. the in- 
tended embarkation, they proteſted they 
could not get together ſo much proviſion 
under 15 days time; but entering into a 
diſcuſſion. of. each particular, he plainly 
ſhewed them that it might eaſily be com- 
paſſed in ' ſeven, He then told them, 
* 'Flat as the Governor of Milan had aſ- 
ſured him, that the laſt column of troops 
would be at Vado the 23d, if any thing 
hindered their embarking the next day, 
he would be trifled with no longer, but 
go away to Meſſina, where his preſence 
Was wanted, and leave a convoy to follow 
with the troops; and adviſed them to con- 
ſider ſeriouſly of the blame they would 
incur from their negligence.” This brought 
them to promiſe, that all the proviſions, 
ammunition, and other neceſſaries, ſhould 
be got ready and ſhipped off by the time 
appointed for the arrival of the troops. 
They being accordingly arrived on the 
23d, and the Admiral having made a diſ- 
poſit ion to embark them, the commanding 
officer ſent him word, that very little of 
the proviſions were ſhipped on board the 
tranſports ; that moſt part of the biſcuit 
and wine was wanting ; that there was 
no falt, oil, brandy, or tobacco, nor any 
hay or oats ; ; nor could he get any clear 
anſwer from the chief commiſſary, by what 
time thoſe things could be provided. The 
Admiral ſending his firſt captain to find 
out that officer, he concealed himſelf from 
his ſight; and indeed the whole conduct 
of thoſe officers looked as if they deſign- 
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ſo elevated the ſpirits of the army, that 


good that attended them. 


Imperialiſts aſſaulted the counter-guard, 
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ally delayed, inſtead of forwarding this 


ſervice. As to Count de Bonneval, who 
had been appointed to command thole : 
forces on the intended expedition to Sar- 
dinia, he was ſo difgufted at his difap- 
pointment, and. the diverting them to a 
different fervice, and to find himſelf going 
to act under the command of another, 
that he gave himſelf no trouble to for- 
ward the fervice, but ſpent his whole 
time in pleaſures at Genoa. 

After incredible pains and labour, and 
at laſt ſuch menaces as the commiſſaries, 
and even Bonneval himſelf began to be 
afraid of, the Admiral ſhipped off the troops 
to the number of about 6000, on the 27th 
of September, with fuch proviſions as 
could! be got, and leaving a man of war 
to convoy the remainder when ready, 
filed the 28th from Vado, but it blowing 
very freſh the 29th in the night, the ſat- 
tees and tartans, with about 600 men on 
board, and ſome horſes and baggage, part- 
ed from the fleet, and ſtood in with the 
ſhore for ſhelter. The Admiral receiving 
letters in his paſſage from Count de Mer- | 
cy, requeſting that the troops might not 
land at Melazzo, but go to Meflina, he 
ſtood away for the Fare, and arrived be- 
fore M the 8th of October; which 


upon the firſt ſight of the fleet, Lieute- 
nant-General Wallis with 5000 men made 
a vigorous attack upon the half- moon, 
which was neareſt to their approaches, 
and carried it but with the loſs of 103 
killed, and 830 wounded. The Admiral 
repairing aſhore to the Generals quarters, 
was embraced by him and all the general 
officers with the moſt tender marks of 
affection and gratulation, the whole army 
being overjoyed to ſee a man who always 
brought them relief and ſucceſs, and every | 


On the 17th, at 10 in the morning, the 


and mounted to the top of the breach! 
with great gallantry, but after two hours 
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loſs of 120 men killed, and 617 wounded. 
The Governor having acquitted himſelf 
with great honour in this repulſe, as well 
as in the general defence of the place, and 
finding himſelf unable to hold it longer, 
beat a parley the next day, and ſurren- 


dered upon articles. On the 19th, 600 


Imperial grenadiers marched in and took 
poſſeſſion of a gate of the citadel. On the 
21ſt the Spaniſh garriſon marched out 


through the breach, and were tranſported 


by ſea to Auguſta, Thus ended a ſiege 
of 91 days, which coſt the Germans above 
5ooo men killed or wounded. 

MIDDLE TON, xow MIL TON, TAKEN. 
In 893, the Danes who were repulſed from 
the Continent by the valour of the French 
and Germans, divided their fleet, one 


ed the Thames and took Milton, where 
they built a caſtle, part of which is now 
exiſting under the name of Caſtle Ruff, 
on Kempſley Downs; oppoſite which, on 
the other ſide of the water, are yet re- 
maining the fortifications of Alfred, now 


ng Bavord Caſtle. 


MINDEN, zATTLE Ar. A city in Ger 
many in the circle of Weſtphalia, ſituated 
on the river Weſer, about 40 miles weſt 
from Hanover. We are now come to an 
article, the moſt diſagreeable in the whole 
work; for in an age like the preſent, 
where every thing is carried away by 
prejudice and partiality, to be impartial 
in the opinion of the world is an impoſſi- 
bility. If we ſpeak our real ſentiments, 
and gather our relation from the beſt 
Engliſh, Hanoverian, and French accounts, 
we are afraid, nay, we are certain, we 
cannot pleaſe the admirers of Duke Ferdi- 
Sackville (now Germaine); and not to 
| pleaſe, is the {ame thing as to be in an er- 


ter which, our account is imperfect, be- 


and only the bad of the other, are ſet 
down, while the contraſt is omitted in 


very warm work, were-repulled with the 


j 


ut 


both, "Thus either way it appears, we 
| | cannot 


part of which, conſiſting of 80 ſail, enter- 


nand, and the friends of Lord George 


ror, If we adhere to one party, no mat- 


cauſe only the good qualities of one fide, 
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caunot pleaſe every body, for our own 
ſakes therefore, we would have omitted 
the article, could we have hoped for that 
indulgence from the public. 

As no ſuch favour would be granted, 
we mult proceed to give an account of the 
battle, which we thall do in the beſt man- 
ner we are able, and beg to obſerve pre- 
viouſly, that we are not particularly attach- 
ed to either party, that we ſhall ſpeak ac- 
cording to the beſt of our judgment and 
without reſerve. 

The reader by perniing the article BER“VÜ 
aN, will find, that by that unfortunate 
itroke, the whole plan of opcrations for 
the year 1759, was fruſtrated. In conſe- 
quence of which, Duke Ferdinand retreat- 
ed, and the Duke de Broglio, afterwards 
a marcchal of France, joined his victorious 
troops to the grand army, commanded by 
AL. de Contades. The French army after 
this junction, amounted to at leaſt 68,000 
men, ſome gazettes laid 75,000. T he Al- 
es were not inferior, but were ſoon after 
conſiderably weakened by making detach- 
ments for garriſons. Contades purſued, 
and as he thought, with great caution ; 
he was fortunate in taking {ſuch ſteps, as 
did not expoſe him to the enemy, but it 
was rather the effect of chance than judg- 
ment, for oftentimes he was obliged to 
encamp in thoſe places, where he was 
happily ſecure, when he intended to have 
gone further. This good luck continue: 
with him all June and moſt part of Jul. 
On the ziſt of this month, 1759, the two 


armies encamped about the dittauce of 


{even miles from cach other. The Allies 
extended from Thornhauſen, almoſt to 
Hille, making a line of little leſs than nine 
miles, while the French were more com- 
pact, they did not take up the {pace of 
above three miles. They were a little 
higher than Minden, having that city and 
'Forttmoor in their front. About evening 
they {truck their tents, and advanced to 
the moor or marſh, aud in the dead of 
the night proceeded to Minden heath, 
Slarechal Contades drew vp his army in 


| . 
a plain. 


in readincls to march 


MIN 


a very imprudent manner, if we may cre- 
dit the report of his own officers, or the 
diſlike they expreſſed of it. He placed his 
infantry on the wings, and his cavalry in 
the center. He expected to find the Allies 
in that diſpolition ; but ſurely no general 
would place his infautry on the wings, 
where there was a probability of being. 
flanked, and as the French army was by 
much the ſuperior, it could conſequently 
form a larger front; therefore Contades 
{cems ſtrangely erroneous in his judgment, 
to think that Duke Ferdinaud ſhould draw 
up in ſuch a diſadvantageous manner on 
He alſo entertained a notion, 
that the left wing of the Duke's army, 
commanded by Lieutenant-General Wan- 
genheim, which extended to the barks of 
the Weler, was extremely weak, that it 
conſiſted rather of a detachment than a 
wing of the army, becauſe it was ſepara- 
ted, and that his main ferce was at Hille. 
Certain it is, his main force was near Hille, 
and Wangenheim's corps was encamped at 
{ome diſtance from it; but ſtill there was 
a communication between them. 

On the 2oth and ziſt days of July, Ma- 
rechal Contades, having called in all his 
detachments, by it alarmed the COMM. 
der of the Allied army, who guefied at 
the Marcchal's deſigu, and theretorc on 
the 31ſt, at five o clock in the afternoon, 
he ordered the army to hold thcmielves 
at ou in the morn- 
ing, and gave all his advanced poſts a ſtrict 
charpe to be very attentive to the motions 
of the © nemy during the night, to prevent 
a ſurpriſe. 

As ſoon as the French army entered the 
heath of Ninden, M. Contades detached the 
Duke dc Broglio to attack Wangenheim's 
corps. But before this could be executed, 
two deſerters came to the tent of Prince 
Ferdinand, and acquainted him with the 
deſign of the enemy. They had, indeed, 
left their regiments four hours before, 


but {till they came time cnough to confirm 
thoſe ſuſpicions which reaſon and expe- 
rience had ſuggeſted, 

12 1˙ 


Tlie Prince ſent 
adviee 
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advice of it to Wangenheim at three 
o'clock, and at the ſame time ſent all the 
aid-de-camps about him to every part of 
the army, with orders to move without 
the leaſt delay. Broglio's corps appeared 
before Thornhauſen, between three and 
four o'clock, but did not fire till the can- 
non of the left wing ſhould play on the 
village of Hille, which was not till four, 
then he attacked the advanced guard; but 
how great was his ſurpriſe, when, inſtead 
of finding Wangenheim's troops aſleep in 
their tents, as he expected, they were 
drawn up in order of battle, and had even 
an intrenched poſt at Thornhauſen; he 
however began the attack by a diſcharge 
of cannon, which was at firſt but faintly 
returned, but after ſome more ſalutes of 
this ſort, they quickly gained the aſcen- 
dant, and Broglio thought proper to re- 
treat a little. 

At four o'clock, the village of Hille was 
cannonaded from a battery which the 
enemy had erected at Eikhorit. The Eng- 
liſh officers were alarmed at this, for they 
had never been made acquainted that the 
enemy intended to give battle, though the 
reſt of the army had. The Marquis of 
Granby as ſoon as he heard the firing, im- 
mediately ordered his horſe, and ſent to 
Lord George Sackville's quarters to know |: 
if there was any orders, and what the firing 
was ; every thing was quiet there, and 
the meſſenger returned without having 
been able to learn any thing. "The Mar- 
quis then repaired to the Duke's quarters, 
and preſently fonnd that here it was the 
enemy had been firing. 

About this time the army was put in 
motion, except that part of it under the 
command of General Wangenheim, which 
kept its old poſition at Thornhauſen. By 
ſome miſtake in the hurry of making ready, 
the artillery never received orders to ad- 
vance till very late; the commanding of- 
ficer inquired after them, and received 
them from Lord George Sackville between 
fix and ſeven o'clock. As ſoon as the ar- 
my had marched through the great wood, 


. 
and being got on Minden heath, the in- 
fantry were formed in ſight of the enemy; 
a body of German cavalry was on their 
left, which preſerved the communication 
with Wangenheim, and that was all the 
{ſervice they were of, for they were never 


in the action; another body of cavalry, 


commanded by Lord George Sackville, 
was on their right, but the wood which 
ran obliquely and between them, hindered 
them from ſeeing each other. 

What followed muit aſtoniſh every mi- 
litary and common capacity; ſix regiments 
of Britiſh infantry, aſſiſted by two of Hano- 
verian guards, were detached from the right 
of the line of infantry, to charge the ene- 
my's center, which conſiſted of 60 ſqua- 
drons of cavalry ; they obeyed this order, 
and to their eternal honour, by half an 
hour paſt eight drove the enemy before 
them, without any other aſſiſtance than 
from the artillery of their own country, 
In vain did the French cavalry attempt to 
rally, they could not look this little corps 
of infantry in the face. In vain was it 
taken in front and flank by their artillery, 
its reſolution was not to be daunted ; the 
ground where they marched was ſtrewed 
with {laughter and blood, and carnage 
now paved the path to glory. Juſt before 
this brave body of infantry advanced to 
attack, Duke Ferdinand ſent Captain Winſ⸗ 
chingrode, his Hethan aid-de-camp, with 
an order to Lord George Sackville to march 
with the right wing of cavalry, and form 
a line behind the infantry, which he might 
do by marching through the wood, which 
hindered him from ſeeing the infantry ; 
Lord George did not underſtand how this 
march was to be made, and made ſome 
heſitation concerning the order, which, as 
the aid-de-camp thought he delivered in 
a very clear manner, and fully perſuaded 
chat Lord George underſtood it, he imme- 
diotcly left him; but as Lord George ob- 
ſerved: © Tt is very natural for a perſon 
to ſuppoie, that what he means to expreſs, 


he has expreſice plainly, though the per- 
lon to whom he ou finds great diffi- 
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MIN 
culty in underſtanding it.” No ſooner was 
Winſchingrode gone, than Colonel Ligo- 


nier came to Lord George Sackville, with 


an order from the Duke, for his Lordſhip 
to march with the cavalry under his com- 


mand, and profit of the diſorder which 


appeared in the enemy's cavalry ; upon 
which his Lordſhip began to advance when 
Colonel Fitzroy arrived with another or- 
der from the Duke, for him to advance 
with the Britiſh cavalry only. Lord George 


told them their orders diſagreed, * In 


«© numbers, my Lord,” {aid Fitzroy, © but 
ce their deſtination is the ſame, zo tlic leſi.“ 
Neither of theſe gentlemen could tell which 
came laſt, as they both ſet out at different 
times, and both were poſitive in their in- 
junctions. Lord George thereupon went 
to the Duke himſelf, and having received 
the order from his own mouth, proceeded 
to obey it. But now it was too late to 
do any ſervice, the little body of infantry 
had obliged the enemy to retreat, but 
they did it in extreme good order, by the 
{ſpecial care and vigilance of the Duke de 
Broglio, who having made no impreſſion 
on Wangenheim, drew off to ſuccour the 
center; and here it is amazing that the 
French cavalry did not double up and in- 
clole thoſe few combatants, for they were 


at a diſtance from all their friends. 


There is evidently great room to charge 
all the commanders with miſconduct, Lord 
George Sackville for not immediately obey- 
ing the order brought by Captain Winſch- 
ingrode ; Duke Ferdinand for never put- 


ting the Allied army in a line, and ſuffer- 


ing the eight regiments of infantry to be 


unluſtained and uncovered in their flanks, 


though the reſt of the infantry was behind 
them, and the cavalry of the left wing 
nearer to them than the cavalry on their 
right. It may be thought temerity in us 
to ſay, that ſince the commander on the 


right did not obey, it was but reaſonable 


to aſſiſt them with ſome commander that 
would. 


The Marechal de Contades was inex- |} 
cuſable for his diſpoſitions, which have 


MIN 


1 often loſt his country great advantages, 


and by which he loſt his command ; and 
Broglio, after he had joined the center, 
for not ſurrounding the detached body of 
infantry, which would have given them 
the victory. 

The French not having been moleſted 
by the cavalry of either wing in their re- 


treat, had an opportunity of regaining 
their former advantageous camp. They 
had indeed loſt the honour of the day, and 
miſſed the ſtroke which they had medi- 
tated. They had likewiſe loſt a great 
number of men, But all their loſſes and 
diſgraces might be repaired, and there 
ſeemed nothing deciſive in the day of 
Minden. It had certainly happened, as it 
then appeared, if the Duke, who foreſee- 
ing this, had not formed the plan and de- 
tached the Hereditary Prince of Brunſ- 
wick, at five in the morning of that day. 

This young hero attacked a large body 
of the French under the Duke de Briſac ; 
this body, though poſted in a moſt advan- 
tageous manner, he entirely defeated, and 
obliged them to take refuge in Minden. 
The news of this blow came with an ill 
omen to M. de Contades, in the inſtant 
when the Engliſh infantry began to en- 
gage his center. The enemy himſelf could 
not help admiring the dexterity of the 
ſtroke under which he ſunk ; and full of 
aſtoniſhment at a conduct at once ſo daring 
and judicious, paid the juſt applauſe to a 
general who could detach with ſecurity 
ſo large a body from his army, when he 
was going to attack an enemy already much 
ſuperior to him in numbers. 

This happy ſtroke decided the affair, all 
the paſſes through which the French could 
draw ſuccour or proviſion were ſeized. 
They relinquiſhed their ſtrong poſt ; they 
fied through Minden, and paſſing the We- 
ſer, retreated to the eaſtward of that river 
thus loſing all the advantages which they 
had made in the campaign, and forced to- 

retreat through a country different from 
that through which they had advanced, 
P 2 and. 
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and in which they had taken no meaſures 
to procure ſubſiſtence. 

'The loſs of the French in this action 
amounted to about 7000 men killed, wound- 
ed, and priſoners, among whom were many 
officers of conſiderable rank. "Lhe loſs of 
the Allies was not more than 2000. The 
Engliſh as they gained the greateſt glory, 
ſo they were the greateſt tufferers ; 1200 
of the killed and wounded were of that 
nation. The Prince, on the day after the 
battle, paid the due honours to theſe illuſ- 
trious corps, as well as to the ſeveral corps 
of the Hanoverians who had behaved in the 
{ſame gallant manner. He did juſtice to 
the merit of the officers, he diſtinguithed 
their names, and even particularized ſo 
low as captains. 'To ſome in the moſt 
obliging manner he ſent conſiderable pre- 
ſents; and he omitted nothing to ſhew 
that he knew what it is to be well ſerved, 
and how to encourage the troops and ofh- 
cers to do their duty with ſpirit and 
cheerfulneſs. 

Although the Engliſh had the greateſt 


fhare in the honour of this ſignal day, and 


that the French acknowledged their merit 
in the ſtrongeſt terms, yet a cloud was 
eaſt over their triumph. 'There were 
{ome expreſſions in the orders for rejoicing 
which were ſuppoſed to convey a very 
ſevere reflection on Lord George Sackville, 
commander in chief of the Engliſh forces. 
The Duke required with an emphaſis, 
which ſeemed particularly pointed, That 
his orders by his aid-de-camps for the fu- 
ture ſhould be more exactly obeyed. In 
a manner ſtill leſs to be miſunderſtood, he 
expreſſed his concern that the Marquis of || 
Granby had not had the command of the 

Britiſh cavalry. Had he commanded, his 
Highneſs made no doubt that the ſucceſs 
of the day had been much more complete 
and brilliant. The ſevere inſinuation con- 
cerning the difobedience to orders, and 
the invidious compliment to a ſubordinate 
officer were clear declarations. 

The news of a victory ſo glorious to 
our troops, and of a cenſure ſo diſgrace- 


bp 
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ful to their commander, came at once to 


England. In proportion to the joy which 
filled all hearts, in proportion to their opi- 
nion of the great general to whom they 
owed ſo ſeaſonable an advantage, was 
their indignation againſt the unfortunate 
Commander, to whom it was attributed 


that this advantage was not greater. The 


public, as uſual, judged definitively upon 
the firſt charge. They never pardon a 
general whoſe error it is to fall ſhort. 

A few days after the battle his Lord- 
ſhip reſigned his command, and returned 
to London. He was but a few days in 
London when he was deprived of all his 
military employments. The Marquis of 


Granby, whom the opinion of Duke Fer- 


dinand, and the deſires of the whole army 
had pointed out, ſucceeded him in his 
command, 

Whilſt theſe changes were e making, Duke 
Ferdinand loſt no time to improve his vic- 
tory, by the purſuit of the French. 'The 
Allies were not indeed able to overtake 


the main body of their army, but they har- 
raſſed them extremely, and the French 
were obliged to ſacrifice a great part of 


their army by ee to preſerve the 
reſt entire. 

The neceſſity of providing ſubſiſtence 
drove them towards Caſſel. The Prince 


purſued them, obliged them to evacuate 


that place, and once more freed that poor 
diſtreſſed country from French tyranny. 


The caſtle of Zeigenhayn after an hour's. 


defence, gave the Allies about 400 priſoners. 
After this the Hereditary Prince of Brunſ- 
wick, equally conſpicuous in the greater 
and the leſſer operations of war, made a 
private march at night (Auguſt 27th) in 
order to furpriſe a corps of French irregu- 


lars, commanded by the famous partiſan 


Fiſcher, which were poſted at Wetter, 
where it was convenient for the Allies to 
encamp ; this corps he entirely routed, 


| killing @ great number, and taking 400. 


The French threw a garriſon into Mar- 
purg, in hopes of putting ſome ſtop to the 
| rapid carcer of the Alles, In effect, this: 

| did 
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operations. 


to be difficult and tedious. 
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did prove an obſtacle for ſome days, but 


at length the caſtle ſurrendered, and the 
garriſon, conſiſting of between 800 and 900 
men, became priſoners of war. 

Here a bound was ſet to the progreſs 
of the Allied arms; not that they were 
ſtopped by any conſiderable obſtruction 
from the main body of the French in that 
quarter, but from ſome effects in another 
quarter of the unſucceſsful beginning of 
the campaign, from which the battle of 
Minden had not yet perfectly diſengaged 
them. Munſter was {till behind them, 
and ftill in the hands of the enemy, who 
had a powerful garriſon in that city. M. 
de Contades, who even after his defeat, 
exceeded the Allies in numbers, and had 
now no further view of an offenſive cam- 
paign, ſent a ſtrong body under d'Armen- 
tieres, which was reinforced by ſome 
troops from the Lower Rhine, to near 
15,000 men to cover that place. Duke Fer- 
dinand had before detached Gen. Imhoff from 
Caſſel, in order to reduce it. On the ap- 
proach of d' Armentieres, Imhoff was oblig- 
ed to raiſe the ſiege. But being ſoon after 
reinforced, the French commander retired 
in his turn towards Weſel, the poſſeſſion 
of which place had all along proved of in- 
finite importance to the French in all their 
The ſiege of Munſter was 
again reſumed, but the buſineſs threatened 
This, how- 
ever, was the only rub which the Allies 
encountered. In all other reſpects they 
were perfectly fortunate. They had driven 
their enemy 200 miles before them, and 
at the end of the campaign, after all their 
efforts, and all their ſanguine hopes of 
conqueſt, {at them down juſt where they 
had began it. | 

The event of the battle of Minden, and 
the ſubſequent misfortunes of the French 


arms, threw Verſailles into the utmoſt 


confuſion. The news of that defeat ar- 


| 


rived juſt as the King was taking horſe to 


hunt. He retired ſilent and dejected into 
the apartment of Madam de Pompadour, 
and for {ome time faw none of his miniſters. 


MIN 


The Duke de Broglio and M. de Contades 
mutually accuſed each other for the ill 
conduct of that day. The public acquit- 
ted Broglio. Belleiſle, and his General Con- 
tades, loſt all reputation; but the Duke ſtill 
preſerved his employment, and a conſider- 
able part of his influence at court. 

As ſoon as the firſt confuſion and ſurpriſe 


of ſo unexpected an event was a little 


abated, it was reſolved to ſend reinforce- 
ments to their army in Germany, and at 
the ſame time to ſend thither ſome officer 
of experience and authority, who might 
judge and compoſe, if poſſible, the differ- 
ences which ſubliſted between the com 
manders ; as well as to aſſiſt in the deli- 
berations for retrieving their affairs. 

Public misfortunes call great men from 
their obſcurity. M. de Etrees was choſen 
on this occaſion, and inveſted with an au- 
thority which he unwillingly accepted. 
When he arrived at the French camp, 
(September 25th) he could not avoid a 
ſigh on viewing the ruins of that army, 
which had triumphed under his command 
at Haſtenback. However, his behaviour 
to M. de Contades was polite and gene- 
rous. The old Marechal told him, that 
he was not come to take his command, 
but to ſerve under him, and whilſt he 
aſſiſted him with his advice, he would re- 
ccive his orders. | 

As ſoon as the officers could leave their 
poſts, Lord George Sackville, at his own 
requeſt, was admitted to a trial by a court 
martial. The charge was diſobedience 
of orders, which was proved, but the 
court incurred the laſh of partiality, and 
the odium of being under the neceſſity of 
proving the charge, in order, as it was ſaid, 
to juſtify the taking away his commiſſions. 
Part of the trial was afterwards laid' before 
the King, who was pleafed to confirm the ſen- 
tence, that he (Lord G.) was unfit for any 
military employment; but this has not 
deprived him from ſerving his preſent ſo- 
vereign in another department of govern- 
ment, wherein his conduct has been more 
| ſaceeſsfub 
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couragious ſpirit. 
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tacceſstul to his country, and honourable 
to hinyelf. 

Partiality and malice never appeared i in 
more ſtriking colours, than in the courle 
of this proceeding; the witneſſes for the 


priſoner were ditmiſſed from their em- 


ployments; how the evidencefor the crown 
fared needs no explanation, take Colonel 
S: r for an inſtance; and admitting 
Lord George to be guilty, obſerve with 
what indignity he treated his ſuperior 
officer, as if it were to ſhew his own 
Thoſe who have read 
the whole trial, cannot but have noticed 
the malicious obſervations of this invidious 
witneſs; and however blameable Lord 
George might appear, whoſe conduct we 
do not pretend to juſtify, can the attempts 
made to ſupport ſuch a witneſs be called 


impartiality! Good manners was the leaſt. 


favour that could be offered the priſoner ; 
if they were by obligation obliged to be 


partial, they were not by obligation oblig- 


ed to be uncivil : good manners compoſe 
a duty we owe to all mankind, and where 
this duty is thrown aſide, the void is com- 
monly filled with ſcurrility and abuſe. 
Even in caſes of murder, we have ſeen 
all noble priſoners treated with all ima- 
ginable reſpect ; in that caſe life and death 
were only depending, but in this reputa- 
tion and all were at ſtake. | 

The orders of his Serene Highneſs 
Prince Ferdinand of Brunſwick, relative to 
the behaviour of the troops under him at 
the battle near Minden, on the rſt of Au- 
guſt, 1759, were 

His Serene Highneſs orders his greateſt 
thanks to be given the whole army, for 
their bravery and good behaviour yeſter- 
day, particularly to the Engliſh infantry, 
and the two battalions of Hanoverian 
guards; toall the cavalry of the left wing, 
and to General Wangenheim's corps, parti- 
cularly the regiment of Holſtein, the Heſ- 
ſian cavalry, the Hanoverian regiment Du 
Corps, and Hamerſtin's ; the ſame to all the 
brigades of heavy artillery. His Serene 
Highneſs declares publicly, that next to 


| punctually and without delay. 
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God, he attributes the glory of the day 
to the iutrepidity aud extraordinary good 
behaviour of theſe troops, which he at- 
ſuresthem, he ſhall retain the ſtrongeſt lente 
of as long as he lives; and if ever, upon 
any occaſion, he ſhall be able to ſerve 
theſe brave troops, or any of them in par- 


ticular, it will give him the utmolt plea- 


ſure. His Serene Highneſs orders his par- 
ticular thanks to be likewiſe given to Ge- 
neral Sporcken, the Duke of Holſtein, Lieu- 
tenant-Generals Imhoff and Urff. His Se- 
rene Highneſs is extremely obliged to the 
Count de Buckeburg, for his extraordi- 
nary care and trouble in the management 
of the artillery, which was ſerved with 
great effect; likewiſe to the commanding 
officers of the ſeveral brigades of artillery, 
viz. Colonel Browne, Lieutenant-Colonel 
Hutte, Major Haſle, and the three English 
captains, Philips, Drummond, and Foy. His 
Serene Highneſs thinks himſelf infinitely 
obliged to Major-Generals Waldegrave 
and Kingſley, for the great courage and 
good order in which they conducted their 
brigades. His Serene Highneſs further 
orders it to be declared to Lieutenant-Ge- 
neral the Marquis of Granby, that he is 
perſuaded, that if he had had the good 
fortune to have had him at the head of 
the cavalry of the right wing, his preſence 
would have greatly contributed to make 
the deciſion of that day more complete 
and more brilliant. In ſhort, his Serene 
Highneſs orders, that thoſe of his ſuite 
whoſe behaviour he moſt admired, be 
named, as the Duke of Richmond, Colo- 
nel Fitzroy, Captain Ligonier, Colonel 
Watſon, Captain Wilſon, aid-de-camp to 
Major-Generals Waldegrave; Adjutant- 
Generals Erſtoff, Bulow, Durendolle, the 
Counts 'Tobe and Malerti ; his Serene 
Highneſs having much reaſon to be ſatis- 
fied with their conduct. And his Serene 
Highneſs deſires and orders the gene- 
rals of the army, that upon all occa- 
ſions, when orders are brought to them by 
his aid-de-camps, that they be obeyed 


And 


1 
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And his Serene Highneſs on diſcovering 
a miſtake in the preceding order of thanks || 


to the officers of the Britiſh artillery, by 


which Captain Macbcan was omitted to 
be mentioned, his Serene Highneſs was 
pleaſed to write a letter with his own 
hand to Captain Macbean, which was de- 
livered by his Excell-ncy Count La Lippe 
Buckeburg, grand maſter of the artillery 


in the Allied army, and of which the fol- 


lowing is a tranſlation: 


SIX, 

It is from a ſenſe of your merit, and a 
regard for juſtice, that I do in this man- 
ner declare, I have reaſon to be infinitely 
fatisfied with your behaviour, activity, 
and zeal, which in ſo conſpicuous a manner 
you made appear at the battle of Thorn- 
hauſen on the 1ſt of Auguſt. The talents 
which you poſleſs in your profeſſion, did 
not a little contribute to render our fire 
ſuperior to that of the enemy; and it is 
to you and your brigade, that I am in- 
debted for having ſilenced the fire of a 
battery of the enemy, which cxtremely 
galled the troops, and particularly the 
Britiſh infantry. 

Accept then, Sir, from me, the juſt 
tribute of my moſt perfect acknowledge- 
ments, accompanied with my ſincere 
thanks. I ſhall be happy in every oppor- 
tunity of obliging you, deſiring only oc- 
caſions of proving it, being with the moſt 
citingullhed eſteem, 

Your devoted, and 
entirely affectionate ſervant, 
FERDINAND, 
Duke of Brunſwick and Lunenburgh. 
To Captain Machean, of ths royal Britiſh 
artillery. 


Again his Serene Highneſs, on the 3d, 
iſſued the following order : 
In the compliment his Serene Highneſs 


made to the troops yeſterday, he forgot 


four regiments that particularly diſtin- 
guiſhed themielves, viz. Hardenburgh's, 
third battalion of Heſſian guards, Prince 


— 
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william s, and Gillſe's. It is not that his 


Serene Highneſs has reaſon to complain of 
any others, but as they had particular op- 
portunities of diſtinguiſhing themſelves, 
it is for that reaſon his Serene Highneſs 
mentions the attention he himſelf gives to 
their good conduct. 


Auguſt 7, 
1759. 


His Serene Highneſs Duke Ferdinand, 
ſent orders to Monſieur Hedeman, his 
treaſurer, to pay the following officers of 
the Britiſh artillery, the undermentioned 
gratuities, as a teſtimony of his great ſa- 
tisfaction of their gallant behaviour in the 
action of the iſt of this month. 


Head quarters at Bielefeld. 


To Captain Philips — 1000 crowns. 
To Captain Macbean 500 
To Captain Drummond Foo 
To Captain Williams 500 
To Captain Foy — — Foo 


I hope the ſaid gentlemen will accept 


of this preſent from his Highneſs, as a 


mark of his particular eſteem for them. 


Among the papers which were taken at 


Detmold, on the 5th of Auguſt, by his 


Majeſty's light troops, an original letter 
was found, from the Marechal Duc de 
Belleiſle to Marechal Contades, dated Ver- 
ſailles, July 23, 1759, in which there is 
the following paſſage : 

I am ſtill afr aid. that Fiſcher ſets out 
too late. It is, however, very important, 
and very eſſential, that we ſhould raiſe 
large contributions. 1 ſee no other re- 
fource for our moſt urgent expences, and 
for refitting the troops, but in the money 
we may draw from the enemy's country; 
from whence we mult likewiſe procure 
ſubſiſtence of all kinds, (independantly of 
the money), that is to ſav, hay, ſtraw, 
oats, for the winter ; bread, corn, cattle, 
horſes, even men, to recruit our foreign 
troops. The war muſt not be prolonged; 
and perhaps it may be neceſſary, accord- 


ing 
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ing to the events which may happen, be- 


tween this time and the end of September, 
to make a downright deſert before the 
line of the quarters, which it may be 
proper to keep during the winter, in or- 


der that the enemy may be under a real 


impoſſibility of approaching us: at the 
ſame time reſerving for ourſelves a bare 
ſubſiſtence on the route which may be 
the moſt convenient for us to take, in the 
middle of the winter, to beat up, or ſeize 
upon the enemy's quarters, That this 
object may be fulfilled, I cauſe the great- 
eſt aſſiduity to be uicd, in preparing what 
is necefiary for having all your troops, 
Without exception, well cloathed, well 
armed, well equipped, and well refitted, 
in every reſpect, before the end of No- 
vember, with new tents, in order that, 
if it thould be adviſable for the King's 


political and military affairs, you may be 


well able to aſſemble the whole, or part 
of your army, to act offenſively, and with 
vigour, from the beginning of January; 
and that you may have the ſatisfaction to 
ſhew your enemies, and all Europe, that 


the French know how to act, and carry | 


on war in all ſeaſons, when they have 


{ſuch a general as you are, and a miniſter | 


of the department of war, that can fore- 
ſee, and concert matters with the general. 


You mult be ſenſible, Sir, that what I | 


fay to you may become not only uſeful 
and honourable, but perhaps even neceſ- 


fary, with reſpect to what you know, : 
and of which 1 ſhall ſay more in my pri- 


vate letter. 
M. Duc pEk BELLEISLE. 


MINORCA TAKEN IN 1708. An iſland 


in the Mediterranean Sea, formerly ſub- | 


ject to Spain, but now to the Engliſh. 
Sir John Leake, with the aſſiſtance of 
Lieutenant-General Stanhope, was ſuc- 
ceſsful in the reduction of the iſland of 
Minorca. He arrived before Port Mahon 
the 25th of Auguſt, from whence he ſent 
two third-rates to Majorca, to haſten the 
embarkation of the troops which were to 


— 
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be furniſhed from that iſland. They re- 
turned the iſt of September, with a ſimall 
number of ſettees, laden with materials of 
war for the army; and the zd, the Mil- 
ford, and three Dutch men of war, with 
the Lieutenant-General, arrived, being 
followed by five third-rates, and 15 tranſ- 
ports, with the land forces. "That and 
the following day, the troops were all 
landed; upon which the inhabitants de- 
clared for King Charles. But the enemy 


had yet three ſtrong holds in their hands. 


It being ſoon after reſolved in a council 
of war, that Sir John Leake, with part 
of the fleet, after they had landed what 
was neceſlary for the ſiege, ſhould return 
to England, hc ſet fail the 6th, leaving 
Sir Edward Whitaker with his ſquadron 
before Port Mahon. Being informed off 
Gibraltar, that ſome French men of war 
from Cadiz had taken lome of our mer- 


chantmen near Cape Spartel, and carried 


them into that port, he left a ſquadron to 
cruize in that ſtation, and purſuing his 


voyage, arrived at St. Helen's the 19th of 


Octobcr. 


Sir John Leake being departed, Sir 


Edward Whitaker made preparation for 
attacking the caſtles of Port Mahon ; but 
while the artillery, and all things neceſſa- 
ry, were putting on ſhore, he ordered 
Captain Butler, in the Dunkirk, and Cap- 


tain Fairborne, in the Centurion, to go and 


batter fort Fornclle, that the tranſports 
might ſafely ride into the harbour of that 
name. I hey anchored before it the gth, 
and after {ome reſiſtance, obliged the gar- 

riſon, of about 50 men, to ſurrender pri- 
{oncrs of war, The iith, at the fight of 
a detachment of our troops, and two of 
our men of war, the garriſon of Ciutadella, 


conſiſting of 1co Frenchmen, and 100 


Spaniards, ſurrendered likewiſe. "The 17th, 
they began to play from their batteries on 
the two middlemoſt towers, and the line 
they {ſupported ; and having beat down 
the former, and made fome breaches in the 
latter, they attacked and took the lines by 
ſtorm, notwithſtanding the enemy's fire 

| from 
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from the three forts, with the loſs only of 
Captain Stanhope of the Milford galley, 
the GeneraPs brother, and about 40 men 
killed and wounded. The enemy beat a 
parley the next morning, and the capitu- 
lation being agreed to, the General took 
poſſeſſion of this important place the 19th. 
In the caſtles and forts they found about 
100 pieces of cannon, 3000 barrels of 
powder, and all things neceſſary for a good 
defence. The garriſon, conſiſting of 
about 1000 men, half French half Spa- 
niards, were to be tranſported to their re- 
ſpective countries: but the former were 
detained by way of repriſals, for the gar- 
riſon of Nativa, treated by the French in 
| Thus we became poſ- 
ſeſſed of Port Mahon, the advantage of 
which to our fleets, when in the Medi- 
terranean, we have {ſufficiently experi- 
enced. See more under MAHON. 
MIQUELON, 1$SLAND OF, ' TAKEN IN 
1778. It is ſituated on the coaſt of New- 
foundland ; and at the peace of Paris, in 
1762, was granted to the French, as well 
as the iſland of St. Peter, in order for 
them to cure the fiſh they caught on the 
banks of Newfoundland. But on their 
declaring in favour of America, Vice-Ad- 
miral Montague, then commanding on the 
Newfoundland ſtation, ſent Commodore 
Evans to ſeize thoſe places, which he ef- 
fected on the 14th of September, and en- 
tirely deſtroyed all their ſtages, &c. and 
embarked the ſettlers fos France. 


MIRANDA TAKEN IN 1762. A city of 


'Tra los Montes, in Portugal, a frontier 


againſt Spain, near Leon, 26 miles ſouth 
of Braganza. It is a place of ſome ſtrength; 


and on the gth of May, it was obliged to 


ſurrender to the forces of Spain, by the 
exploſion of a powder magazine, by which 
the walls were ſo damaged, and two ſuch 
breaches made, beſides the loſs of above 
5oo men buried in the ruins, that it was 
rendered untenable. 

MISI'CRA TAKEN IN 1770. This town 
is ſituated in the ſouth part of the Morea, 
on the banks of the river Vaſilipotomos, 


MOH 


55 miles from Corinth. It conſiſts of the 
town, caſtle, and ſuburbs, ſtrongly forti- 
fied, ſubject to the Turks. Captain Bar- 
ker having routed 1000 Turks near this 
town, attacked it, and after two days 
fiege, the enemy quitted both town and 
caſtle to the Ruſſians, who plundered 
them of immenſe booty. This place was 
taken by Mohammed IL. in 1457. 
MOHATS, BATTLE Ar. A town of 
Lower Hungary, ſituated on the Danube, 
17 miles north-weſt from Eſſeck. In the 
year 1687, the Emperor of the Turks, 
and the Emperor of Germany being at 
war, their reſpective armies met here on 
the 4th day of Auguſt, and fought a deſ- 
perate battle, of which the Turkiſh wri- 
ters preſent us with the following account. 
The two armies being very near, firſt 
try their fortunes by ſkirmiſhes, and then 


fall to work with their cannon, which do- 


ing moſt execution on the part of the 
Turks, the Germans were forced to give 
way. The 'Turks taking this for a flight, 
follow the enemy, who retreat towards 
the Danube. Yet, while the Viziar pro- 
ceeds more ſlowly, by reaſon of his num- 
bers, the Duke of Lorraine, the Imperial 
General, encamps at Mohats, where, hav- 
ing refreſhed his troops, he ſet out for 
Zikli ; but he had ſcarce left his camp, 
when a great number of Turkiſh horfe ap- 
pears, and attacks the Germans on all ſides, 
as they moved flowly, in order to detain 
them till the Viziar came up with his 
whole army. After three days ſkirmiſhing, 
comes and poſts himſelf in a little wood 
through which the Imperialiſts were to 
paſs. Next day, which was the 4th of 
Shawal, (Auguſt 1ſt), he draws up his 
army; when obſerving the front of the 
Germans to be too wide for the wings to 


aſſiſt each other, commands his troops to 


annoy the enemy's right wing with con- 
tinued, but ſlight attacks; and at the ſame 
time, to ruſh with their whole ſtrength 
upon the left wing. The Turks accord- 
ingly fell upon the left wing with ſuch 
fury, that they muſt needs have routed it, 
* but 
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but for the cannon placed among the ene- 


my's ſoldiers, which killed great numbers 


of Othmans as they moved incautiouſly 
forward, and made them retreat to the 
wood. However , they attacked the ſame 
wing a ſecond time, with a larger force, 
but with no better ſucceſs than the firſt. 

The Duke of Bavaria, who commanded 
that body, imagining the courage of the 
Turks to be abated by theſe two repulles, 


leads his troops to attack them in the wood; 


but before he could execute his deſign, 
he ſees the Othmans advancing in a body 
againſt him. Hereupon, he ordered his 
cannon to be placed in the front, loaded 
with {mall bullets and pieces of iron, which 
did ſuch execution, that they were forced 
to retire in haſte. 'The Duke follows 
them, but had ſcarce continued the pur- 
ſuit an hour, when to his great ſurpriſe, 


be ſees the Othman camp entire, and for- 


tified. with a ſtrong trench in ſo ſhort a 
time. However, the trenches being de- 
moliſhed by the Imperial cannon, the ene- 
my penetrate into the camp itſelf, and put 
to the ſword almoſt all the Janiſſaries, de- 
ſerted by their horſe. The Viziar, per- 
ceiving things to be deſperate, with a few 
only eſcapes by flight; leaving the whole 
camp a prey to the victars, who purſue 
them with their horſe, when he was out 
of their reach. 

Our hiſtorians relate this action with 
different circumſtances from the Turkiſh. 


Their account of the battle is this: The || 
 rear-guard, the brave Elector ſet his men 
firm againſt the frequent and forcible at- 
tacks of the enemy. Theſe not being able 
to endure the fire and unſhaken order of 


Duke of Lorraine, joined by the Duke of 
Bavaria, Prince Louis of Baden, Caprara, 
Heuſler, and other generals, having paſſed 
the Drave,. on the 18th of July, marched 
to Eſſeck, and next day advanced towards || 
the Viziar, who was ſtrongly and regularly 
encamped under that fortreſs, by the di- 
rection of ſome French engineers: for at 


this time, the French began to enter into 


a confidence with the Turks. The Impe- 


rialiſts finding it impoſſible either to draw 
them out to a battle or force their camp, 
which was impregnable, and being them- 
ſelves expoſed by their ſituation to 150 


hs, 


N 


German foot, and 1000 horſe. 
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pieces of the enemy's cannon, as well as in 
want of proviſion and forage, they deter- 


mined to repaſs the Drave. The Turks, 
believing this to be a king of flight, made 
ſeveral attacks on their rear ; but being 
repulſed by the ſignal addreſs of the gene- 


rals, they ſuffered them to crols the river 


unmoleſted, without laying hold of the 
great advantages which the paſlage of it 
would have given them. 

The Imperial army having paſſed the 
Nrave, encamped on the 28th near Mo- 
hats, where they were joined by o 
Next day, 
on advice that the Viziar began to pals 
that river, all things were diſpoled for a. 


battle ; and the Duke, the better to invite- 


him to it, ſtill retreated, being followed. 
by the enemy, who were reported to be 


| 80,000 ſtrong, beſides attendants. At 


length, on the 12th of Auguſt, when the 


Duke had advaneed with his right wing 
within an hour's march of Siclos, the 


Elector of Bavaria, who commanded the 


left, was attacked by 8000 Turkiſh horſe, 
ſupported by 6000 Janiſſaries, who had 


the night before intrenched themſelves on 
the ſide of a hill, from whence they fired 
many vallies on the cavalry. But Prince 
Louis of Baden, having obferved a very 
advantageous poſt on the ſide of the ſame 
hill, he was ordered to take it, which he 
did with admirable ſucceſs ; ; for the Janiſ- 
ſaries having fired three vollies, and the 
Sephis as often furiouſly charged the 


the Imperialiſts, betook themſelves to a 
diſorderly and precipitate flight ; ſo that 


| the horſe breaking in upon the foot, 
trampled down the Janiſſaries, and drove 


them back to their trenches; into which 
the Germans entered at the ſame time, 


and put the whole army to a ſhameful 


rout, leaving their camp, with all their 


tents and baggage behind them. There 
were found inthe camp 67 pieces of cannon, 
. o 
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1000 kintals of powder, of match 400; 
8000 cannon-balls, 3000 bombs and car- 
caſſes, 10,000 grenades, arms of all ſorts, 
2000 oxen, 500 horſes, and other animals, 
beſides great plenty of proviſions. In this 
battle, 8000 Janiſſaries with their Aga 


were killed, 3000 others drowned, and 


2000 taken pritoners, Of the Imperialiſts 
only 1000 were ſlain. 

Near this place, on Auguſt the 29th, 
1520, was fought another battle. Soly- 
man, Emperor of the "Turks, having in- 
vaded Hungary with an army of 300,000 
ſtrong, Louis II. King of that country 
arid of Bohemia, a weak and inexperienced 
prince, advanced raſhly to meet him with 
a body of men which did not amount to 
30,000. With an imprudence ſtill more 
unpardonable, he gave the command of 


thoſe troops to Paul Tomori, a Franciſcan. 


Friar, Archbiſhop of Golocza. This awk- 
ward general, in the dreſs of his order, 
girt with its cord, marched at the head 
of the troops; and hurried on by his own 
preſumption, as well as by the impetuoſi- 
ty of the nobles, who deſpiſed danger, 


but were impatient of long ſervice, fought 


this fatal battle, in which the King, the 
flower of the Hungarian nobility, and up- 


Wards of 20,000 men, fell the victims of 


his folly and ill conduct. Solyman, after 
this victory, ſeized and kept poſſeſſion of 
ſeveral towns of the greateſt ſtrength in 
the ſouthern provinces of Hungary, and 
over-running the reſt of the country, car- 
ried near 200,000 perſons into captivity. 
MOLWI TZ, BATTLE AT. A little town 
of Silefia, ſituate about three miles from 
Creiſs, and 40 ſouth from Breſlau. In the 
year 1741, when half the powers in Eu- 
rope were buſying themſelves about the 
election of an Emperor, Frederick III. the 
prefent King of Pruſſia, who ſaw the gene- 
ral confuſion, marched an army of 60,000 
men directly into Sileſia, His pretenſions 
were to four duchies, which his family 
had formerly acquired by purchaſes, and 
by acts of confraternity, which his anceſ- 
tors not being able to maintain, had been 
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obliged to relinquiſh. The Queen of Hun- 
gary was incenſed to find herſelf attacked 
in the day of her diſtreſs, by a prince to 
whom ſhe had given no fort of provoc ation; 
and his Pruſſian Majeity charged the court 
of Vienna with a deſign either to aſſaſſi- 
nate or carry him off by treachery : a de- 
ſign which was diſowned with exprefſions 
of indignation and diſdain ; and which was 
founded in no other place than his own 
imagination. Both parties were now in- 
flamed. The Queen ordered Count Neu- 
perg to aſſemble a body of forces, and ſtop 
the progreſs of the Pruſſians in Sileſia. 
Accordingly, on Monday the 1oth day of 
April, 1741, the two armies met at Mol- 
witz, and the engagement began about two 
o' clock in the afternoon. The Auſtrians 


at firſt drove back the left wing of the 


Pruſſians, commanded by Lieutenant-Ge- 
neral Schuylemberg. But his Pruſſian 
Majeſty having been informed that the 
Auſtrians were ſuperior to him in cavalry, 
had intermixed grenadiers with his horſe, 
by which means this confuſion was reco- 
vered. The attack on the right wing of 
the Pruſſians was likewiſe very intrepid, 
but the heat of the action was on the left 
wing; which having been rallied, now 
repulſed /the Auſtrians in turn, and pur- 
ſued their advantage ſo well, that at ſix 
o'clock they began to retire, and made a 
retreat in very good order, and encamped 
under the cannon of Neiſs, leaving the 
field of battle to the King, who dearly 
purchaſed this ſpot of ground. He loſt at 
leaſt 3000 men, beſides his kinſman Fre- 
derick, Margrave of Brandenburgh, and 
Lieutenant-General Schuylemberg. The 
loſs of the Auſtrians, as they were defeat- 
ed, muſt have been greater than that of 
the Pruſſians, though they endeavoured 
to conceal it ; therefore there is no aſcer- 
taining it exactly; but according to all 
probability, it could not be leſs than 4000. 
Notwithſtanding the King of Pruſſia re- 
mained maſter of the field of battle, the 
action was far from being deciſive. The 
Auſtrians faced the Pruſſians ſeveral times 
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in their camp, and frequent ſkirmiſhes hap- 
pened. The neceſſitous affairs of the 
Queen of Hungary, at length obliged Ge- 


neral Neuperg to be recalled with his ar- 


my. The King of Pruflia then made a 
conqueſt of Sileſia, for there was no op- 
poſition. 

MONS, $IEGE or. A city of the Au- 
ſtrian Netherlands, ſituated on a hill, near 
the confluence of the rivers Haine and 
Trouille, about 22 miles ſouth-eaſt from 
Tournay. The brilliancy of the campaign 
of 1690, had ſo much revived the military 
genius of Louis XIV. that he had a deſire 
to taſte again of war, and make ſome cam- 
paigns yet in his old age. All things had 
been prepared for opening the campaign 
for 1691, very early with the ſiege of 
Mons. Oats were bought up for the ſub- 
ſiſtence of the cavalry inſtead of forage. 
The King ſet out from Verſailles the iſt 
of March, and put himſelf at the head of 
his army, compoſed of 30.009 horſe, and 
70,060 foot. The Marechal de Luxem- 
burg begged his Majeſty, that he would 
permit the ladies of the court to partake 
of the pleaſures and advantages of the field 
with the generals; thinking that the ſiege 
of Mons (the Confederates not being able 
to diſturb them in it) would at the ſame 
time afford leiſure enough to divert them- 
ſelves in their tents, which the King very 
readily granted, deſigning to make this 
campaign gallant in appearance, as well as 
glorious in victory. 


A few days after the King's arrival, 


Mons was inveſted and beſieged in form. 


Whilſt the artillery fired upon the place, 
and the ſoldiers kept the trenches, the 


generals had balls in their tents, to enter- 


tain the ladies of the court who had fol- 
lowed the army. Louis ſeemed to be 
young again, and pleaſed himſelf as much 


with the converſation of the fair, as the 


youngeſt general that was there. The 
court of France never made war with leſs 
danger, and more pleaſvre. 


The lines being brought to perfection, 


the cannon began to play from*the batte- 
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ries with incredible fury ; one battery 
ſeconding the other without intermiilion, 


and with ſo much diſpatch, that, by the 


confeſſion of the moſt expert engineers, | 
never any artillery did greater execution. 
Twenty-four mortars, and 60 pieces of 
cannon, were continuaily employed againſt 
the place. There was about 1,000,000 
weight of powder laid up in the camp for 
the ſupply of them. The King, betwixt 


the ſiege and his diverſion, was day and 


night in motion. He vilited the trenches 
once or twice daily, encouraging every 
one to do his duty, with ſuch ſucceſs that 
both the officers and ſoldiers ſhewed the 
utmoſt eagerneſs in out-braving one ano- 
ther. They frequently worked uncovered, 
and carried their faſcines at noon day, in 
ſpite of the continual fire of the garriſon, 
to the trenches. The beſieged ſeemed to 
have put their chief hopes in their artillery, 
having not made one ſally during the 
whole ſiege. The only place that was de- 
fended with much gallantry was a horn- 
work, which the French, making their 
way through the grenades and carcaſſes 
of the enemy, carried {word in hand. 'The 
citizens of Mons were all along in hopes 
that King William would come to their 
relief; and in effect, he marched with an 
army of 44,000 men as far as Hall, within 
ſix leagues of Mons; but finding himſelf 
not ſtrong enongh to attack the French 
army, he remained in that poſt till after 
the ſurrender of the place, which per- 
ceiving itſelf not in a condition to ſuſtain 
a general aſſault, came to 2 Eo, 
after a ſiege of ſixteen days. 

After the taking of Mons, the troops on 
both ſides returned to quarters of refreſh- 
ment, and the reſt of the campaign was 


ſpent in marches and countermarches, 


without any remarkable action. The Con- 
federates had boaſted, ever ſince the be- 
ginning of the ſummer, that they would 


beſiege ſome place or other in Flanders. 


They attacked Beaumont, a {mall place 
without much defence, the garriſon con- 


fiſting only of 150 men. | 
The 
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The Duke of Marlborough, after the 
battle of Blaregnies, or Malplaquet, re- 
ſolved on the ſiege of Mons. On the 18th 
of September, 1709, he ordered and haſ- 
tened the march of the artillery and am- 
munition waggons, deſigned for that en- 
terprize : a great number of horſes were 
(ent from the army, to aſſiſt in bringing 
up the ſame to the camp; and the 19th, 
the Duke of Marlborough removed his 
head quarters to Havre. The Duke of 
Marlborough and Prince Eugene, having 
taken the neceſſary meaſures to ſecure the 
march of the artillery, appointed the ge- 
nerals that were to command in this ſiege, 
under the Prince of Orange-Naſſau. The 
Jatter gave an account of the diſpoſitions 
made thereto, and the progreſs thereof 
till the 27th, in the two following letters 
to the States-General, | 


“ High and Mighty Lords, 

I received with due reſpect your High 
Mightineſſes letter of the 16th inſtant, in 
which you expreſs your ſatisfaction in 
my conduct, ſhewn in the battle of 'Taiſ- 
nieres, or Malplaquet ; and as this decla- 
ration is very acceptable to me, fo it 
ſhall animate me for the future, not to re- 
gard any pains or trouble, but ever to 
ſacrifice my life in the ſervice of your High 
Mightineſſes, in hopes to deſerve your fa- 
vour and affection more and more. 

The ſiege of Mons being reſolved upon, 
I have the. honour to command it, and 
under me, of the infantry, the Lieute- 
nant-Generals Pattendorf, Rantzau, and 
Dohna ; the Major-Generals Lord North 
and Grey, Sacken, Els, Ammama, and 
Ivoy; the Brigadiers Evans, Earl of Or- 
rery, Weecks, Horſt, Rechteren, and 
Ockinga : of the cavalry, Lieutenant-Ge- 
neral Schullemburg ; the Major-Generals 
Stain, Chanclos, and Cheus; and the 
Brigadiers Fabricus and Hunderbein. 

The molt part of the 30 battalions and 
zo ſquadrons, appointed for the ſiege, be- 
ing arrived in this camp, I repaired hither 
on the 20th inſtant, and the projects of 
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the directors of the appreaches, in reſpect 
to the attacks, acing approved on, it was, 
with the advice of the field deputies of 
your High Mightineſles, and the Princes 
of Savoy and Marlborough, reſolved to 
open the trenches to-morrow night, if 
every thing requiſite aud neceſſary thereto 
be ready in two ſeveral places, viz. at the 


' gate of Bertamont, where the chief attack 


will be, and the gate of Havre. This 
evening, 100 ſoldiers, and 100 workmen, 
are ordered to poſſeſs themſelves of 2 mill 
on the Trouille, and thereby to cut off 
the enemy's proviſions on that fide. 'The 
Sieur Dru de Caſtillon, captain of the re- 
giment of Guethem, and a peaſant who 
offered himſelf voluntarily, have been or- 
dered to drain the inundations between 
St, Guiflain and Mons, to execute which, 
150 pioneers, with a ſufficient guard to 
ſupport them, are commanded, and they 
are to begin that work to-morrow. | 

Thirty ſquadrons, under the command 
of a lieutenant-general, two major-gene- 
rals, and two brigadiers, have been or- 
dered to guard the artillery hither, which 
is to break up from Bruſſels to-morrow : 
all the other poſts are, for their better 
ſecurity, aſſigned to the commanding 
officers. 

In the meantime, nothing is 


omitted 


for making the neceſlary preparations to 
continue this important ſiege with a 


happy ſucceſs, &c. 
Signed, | 
J. W. F. Prince of Orange and Naſſau.” 
From the camp before Mons, 
September 23, 1709. 


The other Letter, dated the 26th of Sep- 
tember, was as follows : 


High and Mighty Lords, 
On the 23d, I had the honour to give 


your High Mightinefles an account of my 


arrival in this camp, and what had been 
done to that time, in the preparation to- 
wards the proſecuting of this ſiege. 


The 
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The perſons who were ordered to drain 


the inundations between Conde and Mons, 
did ſo happily execute theſe orders, that 
the water on one ſide is already fallen 
above ſix feet. 

The deſign of cutting off tue mills on 
the Trouille, has likewiſe had good ſuc- 
cels, the garriſon therein, conliſting of 
24 men, under the command of an officer, 
ſurrendered priſoners of war, without 
any reliſtance ; whereupon a beginning 
was made to draw off the water on that 
ſide likewile. 

Laſt night, at half an hour after nine, 
the trenches were opened at the attack of 
Bertamont, with all the ſucceſs imagi- 
nable. A parallel of 550 feet was drawn 
before the horn-work of that gate, with 
a line of communication from the village 
of Hyron to the parallel aforeſaid, and 
another was begun from the height of 
the road of Bavay ; but the time falling 
too ſhort, it could not be joined to the 
other. We had, on this occaſion, three 
men killed; and one major, one captain, 
one ſubaltern, one engineer, and 54 com- 
mon ſoldiers wounded. On the attack of 


the gate of Havre, Engineer de Boffe run 


a parallel along the foot of the glacis, but 


an unforeſeen accident incapacitated him 


to draw a communication with his line on 
the rear, which was the reaſon that it 
could not certainly be known what num- 
ber were killed and wounded on that ſide. 
I was only informed, that Lieutenant- 
General Cadogan, his aid-de-camp, and 
another officer, who had advanced too 
near, were wounded. 

The Engineer Rietquetſeler, with 300 
ſoldiers, 100 pioneers, four pieces of 
cannon, and the neceſſary ammunition 
and faſcines, were ordered to make them- 
{elves maſters of the redoubts of Nimy ; 
but the men and other requiſites not being 
ready time enough laſt night, that deſign 
was deferred till to-morrow morning, &c. 


Signed, 


J. W. F. Prince of Orange and Naſſau. 
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P. S. After the concluding of theſe, 
received advice, that the redoubt of f Nim: 7 
had been forced this day, wherein were 
found two pieces of cannon, 25 men, an 
officer, and a ſubaltern. This afternoon 
the enemy made a fally upon our trenches, 
on the attack of Havre, with zoo men, 
on which occaſion, the Engliſh regiment 
of Hill had about 60 men killed and 
wounded ; but being ſuſtained by theregi- 
ment of Prince Albert, the enemy was 
20 to retire with ſome loſs.” 


The 27th, Lieutenant-General Wilks 
joined the army, with five battalions and 
ten ſquadrons from Duillemont, The two 
days following the beſiegers carried on 
their approaches, as much as the badneſs 
of the weather would allow of, and finiſh- 
ed their batteries. The zoth, another 
convoy of ammunition and artillery being 
arrived, 32 pieces of cannon were brought 
to the batteries, at the attack of the gate 
of Bertamont, and 16 to thoſe at the gate 
of Havre. It is remarkable, that the Al- 
lies made no lines of circumvallation at 
this ſiege; a plain mark they were no 
ways apprehenſive of the enemy; nor did 
not think them ſo formidable as the Mare- 
chal de Villars endeavoured to perſuade 
the King his maſter that they were. 

The iſt of October, purſuant to the 
diſpoſition made the night before, Major- 
General Ivoy, with a detachment, advan- 
ced in the morning to attack the horn- 
work and the redoubt without the park- 
gate, which covered the mills where the 
beſieged uſed to grind their corn. In this 
ſervice four pieces of cannon and two how- 
itzers were uſed, which had not fired 
above three rounds, when the enemy 
ſeeing the Confederates, who had marched 
a conſiderable way up to the waiſt in wa- 
ter, ready to make an aſſault, yielded 
themſelves priſoners of war, to the num- 
ber of 54 men, one captain, and two lieu- 
tenants; but the officers were permitted 
to return into the town. 
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By the taking of theſe works, in which 


the beſiegers found 40 ſacks of meal, two 
pieces of cannon, and ſome ammunition, 
they became maſters of a ſluice, which 
was of great ute for letting out the water; 
and the ſame day they began to fire from 
The 2d, nothing 
paſt of any moment. The 3d, the wea- 
ther being become fair, the beſiegers 
obliged the enemy to quit a ſmall redoubt, 
on the right of the gate of Havre, and 
continued their approaches, with very 
little loſs at both attacks, till the 8th, 
when they were not above ten paces from 
the counterſcarp of the horn-work at the 
gate of Havre, which they attacked that 
day, and after half an hour's reſiſtance, 
lodged themſelves on the covered way, 


with the loſs only of 60 men killed and 


wounded, and among the latter Colonel 
Hara, of the Engliſh artillery, and Cap- 
tain Petit of the guards. They perfected 
their approaches, lodged themſelves on 
the covered way of the horn-work at the 
gate of Bertamont, and begun to batter 
the face of that work, from two batteries 
of 12 pieces of cannon each. 

From the 8th to the 16th, nothing hap- 
pened worthy of notice, only that the be- 
ſiegers continued to bombard the place. 
The 16th, in the morning, 400 grenadiers, 
ſuſtained by 500 fuzileers, and 700 work- 
men, attacked the ſecond counterſcarp of 
the horn-work at the gate of Havre, which 
the enemy quitted after a ſhort reſiſtance; 
and thereupon, the Allies made a good 


lodgement, and removed their batteries to 


the palliſades, to batter the horn-work 
in breach. 
began with a great diſcharge of bombs and 
grenades, to attack the horn-work of 
Bertamont, by which the enemy were ſo 


much annoyed, that when the beſiegers 


had mounted the breach, they found, to 


their great. amazement, that the beſieged 


had quitted both the ravelin and the horn- 
work, and they lodged themſelves therein 
with very little loſs. They took at the 
{lame time, a little out-work, on the right 


At ſeven in the morning, they 
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of the horn-work, without loſing one man, 
and in it a lieutenant and fifteen ſoldiers 


priſoners. 

They began the 18th, at the attack of 
Bertamont, to remove the batteries into 
the horn-work, in order to batter the 
baſtions, and continued to work on them 
with all poſſible diligence. The 19th, in 
the morning, their batteries began to fire- 
upon the face of the horn-work at the gate 
of Havre, and continued to do ſo, with 
very good ſucceſs, till the 2oth about 
noon, when the breaches being almoſt 
practicable, and the befiegers making pre- 
parations for an attack, they were pre- 
vented by the enemy's beating a parley, 
and hanging out white flags at both at- 
tacks, to ſignify their deſire to capitulate. 
Hoſtages were hereupon exchanged, and 
the enemy having ſent to M. de Sonnegar, 
major-general, M. Grimaldi, a brigadier, 
and M. Lellier; the Allies, on their fide, 
ſent into the town Major-General Ranck, 
Brigadier Orkinga, and Colonel Alberti. 

The French hoſtages, having dined 
with the Prince of Naſſau, near the Ber- 


tamont attack, went in the afternoon to 


the Duke of Marlborough's quarters, where 
Prince Eugene was at the ſame time; and 
having delivered in their propoſals, con- 
ſiſting of twenty-two articles, returned 
into the town in the evening with their 
Highnelles anſwer. They came out again 
the next morning, and after ſome debates,. 
accepted ſuch terms as the Confederate 
generals thought fit to grant them: by 
which they were allowed to march out 


with other marks of honour, but without 


Cannon Or mortars. 

The articles were ſigned about ten at 
night, at Prince Eugene's quarters, by 
that Prince, the Duke of Marlborough, and 
the Field-Deputies of the States-General, 


'on the one part, and General Grimaldi, 
Governor of the town on the other: and 
immediately after, 500 men took poſſeſ- 
ſion of the gate of Nimy. 


The reduction of this important place, - 


after the memorable and bloody battle of 


Malplaquet, 
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Milplaquet, was a plain demonſtration 
that the Allies obtained in that action, 
ſomething more ſubſtantial than the name 
of a victory; ſince the enemy, who had 
hazarded a battle to prevent the ſiege of 
this town, did not make the leaſt motion 
to relieve it; notwithſtanding the aſſu- 
rances given by the Marechal de Villars 


and Boufflers to his moſt Chriſtian Majeſty, 


that he would not loſe an inch of ground 


by that action; and their boaſts of march- 
ing towards the Confederate army, if the 
King's ſervice required it. 

The 23d, the garriſon marched out with 
all the marks of honour allowed them by 
the capitulation ; beſides which, the Con- 
federate generals granted them two pieces 
of cannon and one mortar, by way of 
compliment. The whole did not exceed 
100 men, the reſt being either ſick or 


- wounded; and a great number of Wal- 
loons and others having ſtayed behind in 


the town, to liſt themſelves in the ſervice 
of the Allies. Count Dohna, who was 
appointed to command in that place, 
marched in at the ſame time with a de- 
tachment of troops, which were to be in 
garriſon during the winter. Of the Bri- 
tiſh troops employed in this ſervice, Colo- 
nel Hill received a hurt in his ſide, Colonel 
Clayton was dangerouſly wounded in the 
eye, and Colonel Foxton and Major Mor- 
timer were killed. 

The French army, commanded by Mare- 
chal Saxe, took Mons in id with very 
little trouble. 

MONTI-CHRISTI, ENGAGEMENT OFF, 
IN 1780. A ſettlement ſituated on the 
north ſide of Hiſpaniola, or St. Domingo, 
in the Weſt-Indies. Captain Cornwallis, 
with a ſquadron from Jamaica, being on a 
cruize off this place, fell in with, on the 
morning of the 2oth of April, four ſail 
of French ſhips of the line and a fri- 
gate, with a number of merchant ſhips un- 


der their convoy. Our ſhips, conſiſting of || 


the Lion of 64 guns, Briſtol of 50, and 
Janus of 44, formed the line ahead, and 
were chaſed by the French, who came 


— EE 


top-gallant-maſt. 


Niger and Pomona frigates. | 
Immediately hauled their wind, and Cap- 


in gun-ſhot the whole night. 
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within gun-ſhot at five o'clock in the even- 
ing, and a running fight was maintained 
during the whole night ; the enemy not 
chooling to go along-lide of our ſhips, 
though they had it in their power. The 
morning of the 21{t was calm, and the 
Janus being near, the French Commodore 
kept up a conſtant and well-directed fire, 
which obliged him to take the advantage 
of a light air of wind to ſheer off, with 
the loſs of his mizen-top-mali, and fore- 
he Lion and Briſtol 
towed with their boats to the aſſiſtance of 
the Janus, which brought on a general 
firing for two or three hours. The rc- 


mainder of the day was employed by the 
enemy in repairing their damages; and 


juſt before ſun- ſet, they made fail again 
after our ſhips, but did not come with- 
Soon after 
day-light on Wedneſday morning, the 
22d, Captain Cornwallis ſaw three fail to 
the leeward, which he imagined, and af- 
terwards found to be the Ruby, and the 
The French 


tain Cornwallis chaſed them for five hours, 
but they declined. the combat, notwith- 
ſtanding the Janus was diſabled; and Cap- 
tain Cornwallis had only two 64 and one 
50 gun ſhip, to oppole to four fail of the 
enemy's line of 74 guns each, under the 
command of M. de la Mothe Piquet. The 
French fired ſo injudiciouſly, that there 
were only 12 men killed and wounded in 


our three ſnips. 


MONTREAL, rowx or, TAKEN IN 
1760, It is ſituated on an iſland of the 
ſame name in the river St. Laurence, 60 
leagues ſouth-weſt of Quebec, N. America. 
For an account of which ſee the following 
letter. 


Copy of a Letter from Major-General . 
herſt to the Right Hon. Mr. Secretary 
Pitt, dated Camp at Montr cal, Sept. 8, 
1760. 

On the 26th of Auguſt, I proceeded t to 

this place. From the 26th to the zoth, I 

WAS 


MON 


Pas emploved in repairing ſome part of 


Fort William Auguſtus, mending battcaus, 
and fitting out the veſlels, beſides making 
ſuch preparations as I judged eſlentially 
neceflary for the paſſage of the army down 
the river. 

On the 3iſt I ſet out, rowed 24 miles, 
and encamped on Iſle au Chat. The ra- 
pids were more frightful than dangerous. 


September 1ſt, I paſſed the Long Saut, 


marched covering parties on the ſhore ; 
the boats were obliged to row in ſingle file, 
and keep at ſome diſtance; this took up 
great time, though the current of the ri- 
ver was violent. The rapids were full 
of broken waves; the batteaus took in wa- 
ter; a corporal and three men of the royal 
Highlanders were drowned. I encamp- 
ed at Johnſon's Point, 14 miles from lile 
au Chat. I ſent parties forward on the 
Lake, Sir William Johnſon went, to an 
Indian village, Aſqueſaſhua, to aſſure them 
of protection on their good behaviour. 
September 2d, I rowed 24 miles down 
Lake St. Francis, and eneamped at Point 
au Beaudet, M. la Corne, with a party, 
had been here, and at the Indian village. 
very Violent rain and wind came on at 
night: luckily our boats were in ſheltered 
cover. 
September za, the bad weather conti- 
nuing, the army halted: a ſcouting party 
brought in a priſoner from the Cedars. 


September 4th, the army was in their 


boats ſoon after day-break, The weather 
was favourable for paſling the worſt part 
of the river; but I am ſorry to acquaint 
yon, the rapids were the occaſion of 84 
men being. drowned. 
batteaus of regiments, 17 of artillery, 
with ſome artillery and ſtores. Seventeen 
whale-boats, and one row galley, were 
ſtaved: the guns, with ſome ſtores and 
proviſions, will be ſaved. I encamped 
this night at Ifle Perrot, about two miles 
from the river, with the regulars. 
too late for the greateſt part of the artil- 
lery and the Provincials to proceed there, 
and they encamped on the river ſide. 
Nums. XXXVI, 
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September 5th, the inhabitants of the 
iſland had all run into the woods, and 
abandoned their houſes : ſome were taken, 
and ſome came in. I had the oath of al- 
legiance tendercd to them, and I put them 
in quiet poſſeſſion of their houſes; and 
they ſeemed as much ſurpriſed with their 
treatment, as they were happy with it. 
The neceflary repairs of boats put it out 


of my power to proceed this day. 'The 


remains of the artillery and the Provincial 
regiments joined me. 

September 6th, the army was in their 
boats foon after day-break. I'rowed in 
four columns by the right, as I intended to 
land on my left, at La Chine, on the iſland 
of Montreal, about three leagues from my 
laſt camp: the weather was favourable, 
and I landed without oppoſition : ſome fly- 
ing parties run into Montreal, after a few 
ſhots. To make the moſt of the day I 
could, I marched on: the parties had 
broke up one bridge, which was foon re- 
paired : and after a march of two leagues, 
I formed the troops on a plain before 
Montreal, where we lay the night on our 
arms; and I got up two 12 pounders, five 
6, and five 3. pounders, of light artil- 
lery. I left the New-York troops, and 
two Connecticut regiments, for the ſecu- 
rity of the boats at La Chine. | 

September 7th, in the morning, two 
officers came to an advanced poſt, with a 
letter from the Marquis de Vaudreyil, re- 


ferring me to what one of them, Le Colo- 
nel. Bougainville, had to fay. 


The con- 
verſation ended with a ceſſation of arms 


till twelve o'clock, at which time the pro- 


poſals came. 
to the Marquis de Vaudreuil. 


I returned mine, and wrote 
This was 


followed by another letter from the Go- 


vernor: I ſent my anſwer. I then re- 
ceived a letter from M. de Levis, which 
I anſwered. The troops lay on their arms 
at night ; and ſoon after day, I had a let- 
ter from the Marquis de Vaudrevil, which 
I anſwered, and ſent Major Abercrombie 
into the town, to bring me the articles of 
copitulation, ſigned by the Marquis de 

* R Vaudreuil, 
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plicate ſigned by me; and Colonel Haldi- 
man, with the grenadiers and light infan- 


Vaudreuil, of which I have ſent him a du- | 


MON 


the Floriſſant, one of 38, the other of 


20. He cleared ſhip, and got every thing 
ready to engage. The reſt of the fleet 


try of the army, has taken poſſeſſion of || were, a ſmall frigate, an armed ſhip, and 


poſt, and will proceed to-morrow in ful- 


14 ſail of ſloops; all which were to the 


filling the articles of capitulation. I thought || windward of the men of war. At half paſt 


it better, from the number of battalions, 
to oblige them not to ſerve during the 
preſent war, than to encumber England 
with them as priſoners of war. 1 ſhall 
do myſelf the honour of {ending the co- 
lours of the battalions to you by the next 
occaſion.” ET 

In the diſturbances between Great Bri- 
tain and her Colonies, a party of Ameri- 
cans attempted to ſurpriſe this town, the 
25th of September, 1775, but were re- 
pulſed. Nevertheleſs, it was obliged to 
capitulate to them the 12th of November 
following. General Burgoyne retook it 
the 15th of June, 1776. 

MONTSERRAT, ENGAGEMENT OFF 
IN 1759. One of the Caribbee iſlands in 
the Weſt-Indies. For the particulars of 
which, ſee the following account of the 
engagement which happened to the lee- 
ward of Montſerrat the gd of November, 
between. his Majeſty's thip Buckingham, 
of 65 guns, Richard Tyrrel, Eſq. com- 
mander, and three French men of war, 
which were convoying a fleet of merchant- 
men from St. Euſtatia to Martinico. 

On the 2d inſtant, at eight in the 
evening, his Majeſty's ſhip Buckingham 
failed from St. John's Road in Antigua, 
and at five next morning (Montſerrat 
then bearing W. half S. diſtant ſeven miles) 
chaſed and brought to two fail, which 
proved to be Engliſh privateers, and at. 
nine chaſed another ſail, which proved to 
be the ſloop Weazel, Captain Bowles. At 
twelve o'clock, (Montſerrat bearing E. N. 
E. diſtant five leagues), Captain Tyrrel 
ſaw three fail bearing W. and by S. ſtand- 
ing to the ſouthward, on which he crowd- 


two, the French men of war formed a line 
ahead, the Floriſſant hoiſting a red flag at 


at her enſign-ſtaff. | | 
At three, the Weazel was ahead of the 


the Floriſſant and one of the frigates re- 
turned, On this Captain Tyrrel made 
the Weazel's ſignal to come in, and or- 
dered her to keep cloſe under the Buck- 
ingham's ſtern. At half paſt. three, the 
Floriſſant fired her ſtern-chaſe at the 
Buckingham, which Captain Tyrrel did 
not return till he got nearer, and then re- 
paid it briſkly. a Eo 
At four, the largeſt frigate bore away 


broadſide, and received one from the 


Floriſſant, and ſhe her ſtern- chaſe on the 
Buckingham, who alfo received ſeveral 
fires from the 28 gun frigate. But Capt. 
Tyrrel finding he could not by this means 


he ordered the Buckingham ayaw, which 
brought her broadſide to bear on the Flo- 


great guns and ſmall arms. This the ene- 
my briſkly returned; and at the ſame 


raked her. Several broadfides were ex- 
changed in this manner, till at half an hour 


The Buckingham now fired full broadſides 


ed all ſail, and at once perceived a fleet of 
19 fail; he then made the Weazel's ſignal 


to chaſe. At two o'clock, Captain Tyr- 


little time, ſilenced the Floriflant ; and 


her white jack at the enſign-ftaff was 


rel diſcovered, a French ſhip of 74; guns, || then obſerved to be ſtruck, and never af- 


terwards. 


the mizen-topmaſt-head, and a white jack 


Buckingham, and fired two ſhot, which 


under the Buckingham's lee, fired her 
Buckingham, on which ſhe thought fit 


immediately to ſheer off. Captain Tyrrel 
ſtill continued to fire his bow -chaſe on the 


bring the enemy to a general engagement, 


riſſant, and immediately poured it in, 


time, the 38 gun frigate hauled her round, 
came under the Buckingham's ſtern, and 


paſt five, coming to piſtol-ſhot diſtance, 
the fire grew extremely hot on bath ſides. 


of great guns, and ſmall arms from the 
tops,. poop,, and gang-ways, which, in a 
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terwards hoiſted. Her red flag was alſo} ging much damaged, and the ſhip under 
lowered from the mizen-topmait-head, as no command. During all the engagement 
far as the mizen-peak. the 38 gun frigate raked the Buckingham 

At half an hour paſt ſix, the Floriſſant {| whenever ſhe could. 
fired only two guns, but Captain Tyrrel Captain 'i'yrrel had the misfortune to 
- {till kept up his fire of great guns and || loſe three fingers from his right hand, and 
{mall arms. received ſeveral contufions in his head, 
At a quarter before ſeven, the two a arms, and body. We had alſo the great 
fell aboard: the Floriſſant's jib- boom run || misfortune to loſe Lieutenant Marſhal, a 
in between the Buckingham's main and j| gallant and brave officer. Lieutenant 
mizen maſts; and her fore-yard was like- Harris, of the marines, and Mr. Winter- 
wiſe foul of the Buckingham's main- yard. borne, the maſter, were both dangerouſly 
They remained ſome little time in that || wounded. In all, the Buckingham had 
poſition; and it was obſerved from the || 7 men killed, and 46 wounded, two of 
Buckingham's tops, and by Captain Frey, || which are ſince dead. 
with the marines on the poop and gaug-|| We ſhall add no encomiums on the be- 
ways, that there was not a man on the || haviour of the officers or men belonging 
enemy's poop or quarter deck to fire at; to the Buckingham; what that muſt have 
and the few that remained in the tops || been, the facts contained in the foregoing 
were in ſuch confuſion, that they threw || narrative ſufficiently declare. Captain 
{ſeveral hand-grenades without lighting || Tyrrel laboured under this diſadvantage; 
the fuſee. that from his former conduct, great things 
At ſeven o'clock, Captain Tyrrel got || were expected from him whenever he 
every thing ready for boarding, which || came to be oppoſed in action. However, on 
the enemy prevented by ſheering off juſt || this occaſion, he has far ſurpaſſed our 
at the time it was to have been put in ex- || moſt ſanguine expectations, heightened as 
ecution. On this the men cheerfully run | they were. Nor could the bravery of our 
back to the great guns, which were load- || enemies be denied, had they not ungene- 
ed with round and grape ſhot, and round || rouſly given in to a meaſure fit hardly to 
# and double-headed ſhot ; and at twelve | be named of the worſt of pirates, and 
2 yards diſtance the whole broadſide was || common ſea robbers. Their great guns 
| poured into the enemy, with volleys . of | were ſtuffed with ſtar langrage, pieces of 
{mall arms from the tops, poop, aud gang-caſt metal, and other ſuch mortifying 
ways, in ſuch a manner, that not a ſhot || rubbiſh; and their ſmall arms were loaded 
could mits. "The enemy all this time be- || with chewed bullets ; ſamples of which 
ing driven from their quarters, and the || are now on board the Buckingham, and 
ſhip {till remaining in the ſame poſition, || ready to be produced. Their langrage 
Captain Tyrrel had leiſure to repeat the || was a ſquare bar of iron four inches long, 
fire; but a breeze then ſpringing up, it || notched on the angles to make the wound 
ſheer ed round the Floriſſant, and brought || leſs curable. This is a practice mean and 
her ſtern to the Buckingham. The ene- || ſordid in the higheſt degree, as it is of no 
my took this opportunity of hoiſting all || advantage in the action, but only ſerves 
the fail they. could crowd, and made off, || to add future languiſhing torments to the 
being favoured by the darkneſs of the || wounds received in battle, and exhibits 
night, and the great damage the Bucking- || an inſtance of French politeneſs, Foun 
ham had received in her rigging; her til- | honour. 
ler rope being ſhot away, all her braces We hear the men of war are got into 
and bowlings gone, her ſails to pieces and || the Granades, and that the Floriſſant is 
en, her maſts, yards, and ſtanding rig- an entire wreck, her whole ſide being one 
1 port, 
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port, having ſeven feet water in her hold, 


and all her guns and ſtores taken out. The 
French confeſs they have loſt 140 men, 


but it is imaoginys they loſt vpwards of 


do. 

-MONZHEER, on MONGHEER, TAKEN 
IN 1764. 48 {ituated in the province 
of Bengal, Eaſt-Indies; for the particulars 
of which ſee the following letters; and as 
this rupture began unexpectedly, we think 
it requiſite to lay before our readers the 
reaſons that occaſioned it. 

When Lord Clive left Bengal in January, 
1760, the political ſtate of the province 
was as follows: 

Our alliance with the Nabob, Jaffier Ally 
Cawn, had continued uninfringed three 
years, and we had rendered him * ſig- 
nal ſervices. 

Our character throughout the empire 
was reſpected and admired; our military 
reputation in particular was in its higheſt 
luſtre. 

The force left by Lord Clive was greater 
than had been ſeen in the country ſince 
the battle of Pleſſey, and there was no 
enemy to contend with but the Shahzada, 
ſon to the Mogul, who had never dared 
to make a ſtand againſt us, when we had 
ſcarce half the force. 

Vet in a few months, by the ill conduct 
of Ramnaran, deputy nabob of Bahar, the 
Shahzada gained ſuch an advantage, that 
the government was obliged to make head 
againſt him every way. In a ſecond en- 
gagement ſome advantage was gained over 
the Shahzada by the young nabob, ſon 
to Jaffier Ally Caw n, affiſted by us; but 
before it could be ſufficiently improved, a 
ſtop was put to all operations by the death 
af the young nabob, who was killed by 
lightning, as he was fleeping in his tent, 

on the 2oth of July. 

This cvent threw Jather Ally Cawn 
into the greateſt diſtreſs ; he had no other 
child grown up to manhood ; and thongh 
nobody would have attempted his life, 
white there was a ſucceſſor to revenge his 
death, yet he now became ſufpicious and 


MON 


apprehenſive, and not without reaſon. He 
was preſſed on every ſide for money; ſome 
provinces were in rebellion, his army mu- 
tinying, and his friends the Engliſh in 
almoſt equal diſtreſs, the provinces that 
had been mortgaged to them paying little 
or no revenue, no money from Europe, 
and the Nabob greatly in arrear at the 
ſame time. The gentlemen of Fort St. 
George wrote preſſingly for money, de- 
claring they could not carry on the war 
without it. There was an inveſtment to 
be provided, and a large army to pay. 

At this juncture Coſſim Ally Cawn, ſon- 
in-law to the Nabob, came down to Mr. 
Vanſittart, to conſult with him on the 
diſtreſſes of the ſtate. The gentlemen of 
the ſecret committee ſeemed determined 
to have him appointed miniſter, upon which 
a treaty was made on the 15th of Sep- 
tember, 1760, between Coſſim Cawn and 
Mr. Vanſittart, in which it was ſtipulated, 

I. That Jaffier Ally Cawn ſhould conti- 
nue in his dignities ; that all affairs ſhould 
be tranſacted in his name, and that a 
ſuitable income ſhould be allowed for his 
expences. 

II. That Coſſim Cawn ſhould be deputy, 
and adminiſter the government, and ſuc- 
ceed to the nabobſhip at Jaffier's death. 

III. That firm friendſhip and union 
ſhould ſubſiſt between us and Coſſim, his 
enemies and friends to be ours. 

IV. The Engliſh army ſhould aſſiſt Coſſim 
againſt all his enemies, its charges being 
paid, for which the lands of Burdwan, 
Middinport, and Chittigong, ſhall be aſſign- 
ed; the Company to ſtand to all loſles, 
and receive all the profits of theſe three 
countries. 

Againſt this treaty ſeveral of the council 
proteſted. 

Of what happened in conſequence of it, 


the following account is given by Mr. 


Vanſittart, in a memorial, the date of 


which does not appear. 


The Subah Jaffier Ally Cawn Was 
extremely tyrannical, avaricious, and in- 


dolent; and the people about him being 


abject 


MON : 
| abje& ſlaves, or the inſtruments of his 
vices, their was no chance of having the 
government properly conducted but by 
their removal. He attributed the ill ſuc- 
ceſs of his affairs to imaginary plots and 
contrivances, and ſacrificed numberleſs 
lives without mercy to his exceſs of 
jealouſy. | | 
An order was ſent to Jeſſaret Cawn, 
the Nabob of Dacca, to put to death all 
the ſurvivors of the family of the Nabobs 
Allworde Cawn, Shamut Jung, and Suraja 
Dowla, but upon his declining to obey it, 
the meſſenger, who had private inſtruc- 
tions to execute this tragedy in caſe of 
the others refuſal, maſſacred them all, 
with about 20 women, their attendants. 
Executions of this kind had made the 
Nabob the dread and deteſtation of all 
good men, and he neceſſarily became a 
prey to people of mean extraction and ab- 
ject diſpoſitions, who ſought only to make 
themſelves rich by oppreſſion, which in- 
creaſed taxes, and occaſioned a ſcarcity of 
proviſions. | 
The Nabob, immerſed in ſenſuality, was 
wholly indifferent about his affairs. No 
money came into his treaſury, nothing was 
paid to his army, his troops mutinied and 
furrounded his palace, threatening his life, 
which they would certainly have taken 
away, had not his ſon-in-law, the preſent 
Subah, Coflim Ally Cawn, become anſwer- 
able, and paid them a large ſum out of his 
own treafury. This happened Jaſt June, 
yet the danger was no ſooner over, than 
he fell back into his former lethargy ; the 
ſame unworthy miniſters managed his af- 
fairs, and another month would hardly 
have paſſed before he would have been 
cut off by his own Seapoys, and the city 
became a ſcene of plunder and diſorder. 


Two hoſtile armies were alſo in the | 


field, and waited only for the fair weather 
to advance; the Shahzada towards Patna, 
and the Beerboon Rajah towards Muxa- 
davad. The Rajahs of Biſſonpoor, Rangies, 
and the other countries bordering upon 
the mountains, were ready to ſhake off 


] 
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their dependence, and had already offered: 
conſiderable ſupplies to the Beerboon Ra- 
jah. The Rajah of Curroch had com- 
mitted open hoſtilities, and had taken poſ- 
ſeflion of all the country about Boggle- 
poor, which entirely ſtopped the commu- 
nication between the two provinces on 
that lide of the river. In a word, the 
whole country ſeemed ripe for an univer- 
{al revolt. To encounter all theſe diffi- 
culties, there was nothing but troops 
without pay, from whom no great efforts 
could be expected. 

All who are now inBengal, and acquaint- 
ed with the tranſactions of government, 
will bear witneſs that this is a true ſtate 
of the fact. Affairs were therefore at an 
extremity no longer to be neglected with- 
out manifeſt danger, and I was reſolved 
to uſe my utmoſt endeavours to get theſe 
bad miniſters removed ; in order to which, 
I judged it convenient to carry with me 
a detachment of Europeans and Seapoys, 
under a pretence of ſending them with 


Colonel Caillaud to reinforce the army at 


Patna. | | 
In the converſations I had with the Na- 


bob, I took occaſion to repreſent to him 
in general terms, the bad management of 
his miniſters, the univerſal diſaffection of 
the country, and the deſperate ſtate of his 
as well as the Company's affairs. To 
convince him of the weakneſs of his ad- 
miniſtration, and to point out the means 


for their removal, I had prepared three 


letters, which, after a ſhort and friendly in- 
troduction, I delivered to him. 

The firſt repreſented that the Engliſh 
forces were unpaid; that the country 
forces were alſo unpaid, and therefore mu- 
tinous ; that the Seapoys had endangered 
his life when Coſſim Cawn interpoled: that 
his miniſters plundered and murdered the 
people, and were bringing deſolation on 
the country: that proviſions were ſcarcely + 
to be procured on any terms: that the 


coin minted at Calcutta was not ſuffercd 


to pals for its full value: that the war 
with Shahzada was not near a concluſion:: 
| | that. 
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that only a ſmall part of the whole pro- 
vince of Patna remained in his poſleſlion : 
that all the lands and villages were in a 
ſtate of ruin, and the chiefs every where 
ready to join the Shahzada, The letter 
concludes with theſe word: „ After long 
confideration, I concluded that I would 
make one vigorous trial, immediately to 
remedy theſe evils; hoping, by God's aſ- 
ſiſtance, to ſurmount all difficulties. For 


this reaſon I am come with great joy into 


your preſence, and am happy in paying 
you my reſpects.” | 
The ſecond letter repreſented, that the 
troubles of Patna were owing to the non- 
execution of an order he himſelf had ſoli- 
cited from the Governor, | 

The third letter informs him, that the 
affairs of regulation, which were the ob- 
jects of his viſit, were ſubmitted to his 


conſideration in a ſeparate addreſs, con- 


taining ſeven articles, which addreſs is 
not inſerted in any publication yet made 
relating to this affair. It contains alſo a 
requiſition of certain lands to pay the 
Engliſh troops and incidental expences, 
and intimates, that if what is required is 
not granted, recourſe will be had to force. 

The Subah ſeemed much affected by the 
peruſal of theſe letters; and at length 
confeſſed himſelf, through age, and grief 
for the late loſs of his ſon, incapable of 
ſtruggling alone againſt ſo many difficul- 
ties; he deſired that he might have time 
to conſult with his friends. I told him, 


the men with whom he had lately adviſed. 


were his greateſt enemies; that his re- 
turning again to them could only be the 
means of augmenting his difficulties ; that 
he had much better take the aſſiſtance of 
one from amongſt his relations, on whoſe 
fidelity he might more ſafely rely. He 
named five or ſix, and amongſt them Coſ- 
ſim Ally Cawn, who was, as he owned 


Himſelf, the moſt proper ; nevertheleſs, it 


was with the utmoſt difficulty I could pre- 
vail on him to ſend for him, and the jea- 
louſy he diſcovered on the occaſion was 
ſuch, that I ſaw he would never conſent 
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without ſome ſort of force to give the 
other the means of reſtoring order to his 
affairs. When Coſſim Ally Cawn arrived 
at Mauraudbaug, he ſecmed extremely ap- 
prehenſive that the Nabob, inſtead of 
truſting him with the management of his 
affairs, would endeavour to get rid of 
him. I agreed, therefore, that he ſhould 
not go to-the Nabob's palace until mea- 
ſures were taken for his ſecurity. We 
reſolved to give the Nabob the next day, 
the 19th, to reflect upon the letters be- 
fore- mentioned, in hopes that he would 
propoſe ſome means of regulation. I heard 
nothing from him all day, but found by 
my intelligence that he had been in coun- 
cil with his old adviſers, whoſe advice I 
was ſure would be contrary to the wel- 
fare of the country in general, and that 
of the company in particular. I deter- 
mined to act immediately on the Nabob's 
fears ; there could not be a better oppor- 
tunity than the night of the 19th afforded, 
it being the concluſion of the Gentoo 
feaſt, when all the principal people of that 
caſt would be pretty well fatigued with 
their ceremonies. Accordingly I agreed 
with Colonel Caillaud that he ſhould croſs 
the river with the detachment between 
four and five in the morning, and having 
joined Coſſim Ally Cawn and his people, 
march to the Subah's palace, and ſurround 
it juſt at day-break, being extremely de- 
ſirous to prevent any diſturbance or blood- 
ſhed. I wrote a letter to the Nabob, and 
delivered it to the Colonel, to ſend it to 
him when he ſhould think moſt expedient. 
Meaſures were taken at the ſame time for 
ſeizing his miniſters. The neceſſary prepa- 
rations being accordingly made, the Colo- 
nel embarked with the troops, joined Coſ- 
ſim Ally Cawn without the leaſt alarm, 
and marched into the court-yard of the 
palace, juſt at the proper inſtant, the 
gates of the inner court being ſhut. The 
Colonel formed his men without, and ſent 
my letter to the Nabob, who was at firſt 
in a great rage, and threatened he would 
make what reſiſtance he could, and take 
8 his 
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his fate; but at length ſent a meſſage to 
Coſſim Ally Cawn, informing him that he 
was ready to reſign the ſeals, provided he 
would take the government upon him, 
diſcharge the arrears due to the troops, 
and pay the uſual revenues to the king; 
to ſave his life and honour, and give him 
an allowance {ſufficient for his maintenance. 
'Fheſe conditions being agreed to, Coſſim 
Ally Cawn was proclaimed, the troops took 
poſſeſſion of the gates; the general officers 
and perſons of diſtinction made their ac- 
knowledgments; and in the evening every 
thing was perfectly quiet, as if there had 
been no change. The people in general 
ſeemed much pleaſed with this revolu- 
tion; which was brought about without | 
the leaſt diſturbance in the town, or a 

drop of blood fpilt. 
The Nabob did not think himſelf ſafe 
even one night in the city, and requeſted 
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pened ſoon after, and the reduction of the 
rebel rajahs. | | 

This ſtrengthened the Nabob in his new 
power, and at the {ame time we impru- 
dently gave up to his reſentment Ramna- 
ran, whoſe power was the only check upon 
him, and whoſe attachment we had often 
experienced on the moſt intereſting occa- 


ſions; by this ſacrifice we alſo loſt the 
confidence of all the country powers. 


The depoſing Jaffier Ally Cawn had di- 
vided the council and fettlement into two 
irreconcileable parties, and the new Na- 


bob himſelf, not knowing how ſoon he 


might quarrel with his new friends, re- 
tired from his capital to a ſtrong fort 300 
miles from Calcutta, where he buſied him- 
{elf in forming an army on our model, re- 
ceiving our Seapoys and their officers into 


his ſervice, to teach his troops our diſci- 


pline, and procuring a vaſt quantity of 


that he might be permitted to live in Cal 
cutta, where he ſhould be extremely happy, 

which was granted. Coflim Ally Cawn 

{upplied him with boats, and ſuffered him 

to take away his women, with a reaſonable 

quantity of jewels. I furniſhed him with 

a ſtrong efcort of Europeans and Seapoys, 

and intended to lodge him the firſt night 

at Herageib, but he choſe to ſleep in his 
boats. The next day I viſited him with 

Colonel Caillaud ; he appeared reconciled 
with the loſs of a power which he owned 
.to be too much for his abilities to manage 
{ince the death of his fon ; and the enjoy- 
ment of the remaining part of his days in 
peace and ſecurity, under the Engliſh 
protection, ſeemed to be the chief object 
of his wiſhes, | 

On the morning of the 22d he fet out 
for Calcutta, and arrived there the 29th ; 
he was met by a deputation from the 
council, and treated with every mark of 
reſpect due to his former dignity. 

Coſſim Cawn, who had more abilities 
than his predeceſſor, applied himſelf to 
the regulation of his finances, and his 
meafures were greatly facilitated by the 


vants to the Nabob's courts. 
of this refuſal, they called upon the chiefs 


total defeat of the Shahzada, which hap- 


firelocks inſtead of metal loeks, with a 
good train of field artillery. | 

In the meantime many diſputes aroſe 
between us, concerning ſome incroach- 
ments in trade on our part, which the 
Nabob juſt complained of, and then checked 
by force. 

Mr. Vanſittart, unwilling to uſe force 
on his ſide, went up to the Nabob to ad- 
juſt their differences, and at length con- 
cluded a treaty, which his eouncil refuſed 
to ratify, becauſe among other articles, 
there was one which ſubjected our ſer- 
In ſupport 


of the out- factories who had ſeats at the 
board; and having over- ruled the Gover- 


nor, they ſent a deputation to the Nabob, 


conſiſting of Mr. Amyat the ſecond, and 
ſome other gentlemen, to demand more 
favourable terms. "The Nabob, however, 
aſſerted the validity of the treaty then in 
being ; and having a full treaſury and a 
large army, he ſeized fome boats near 


Pat na for the duties which by that treaty 


were his right. Mr, Ellis, the chief at 


Patna, repelled force with force, and a 


cap- 
ture 


{kirmiſh enſued, which ended in the 
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ture of Patna by our people, with a great 
ſlaughter of the Nabob's people ; the next 
day the Nabob retook the place, and all 
our troops were in their turn either killed 
or taken priſoners. 

A party alſo overtook Mr. Amyat, and 
the other gentlemen of the deputation, 
while they were yet within the Nabob's 
reach, and having killed Mr. Amyat and 
Nr. Wollaſton, both gentlemen of very 
amiable characters, took the reſt priſoners. 
The council received advice of theſe tranſ- 
actions, proclaimed Jafter Ally Cawn with- 
out the concurrence of the Governor; and 
Major Adams, the commanding officer, 
took the field.“ | 


The. ſollowing is an Account ſent by Major 
Adams, in a Letter dated at the Camp be- 
fore Mongheer, the 5th of October, 1763, 
Lo the late Earl of Egremont, of the late 
Military Tranſactions in thoſe Parts, 


“After the treacherous murder of Mr. 
Amyat, and other gentlemen in his com- 
pany, on the 3d of July, at Murſhudabad, 
by the order — the Nabob Coſſim Ally 
Cawn, I took the field by the order of the 
preſident and council of Fort William, with 
his Majeſty's 84th regiment of foot, 150 
of the Company's forces, two troops of 
European Cavalry, one of Black cavalry, 
10 companies of Seapoys, and 12 pieces 
of cannon ; and on the 1oth proclaimed 
Jaffier Ally Cawn, Nabob of the provinces 
of Bengal, Bahar, and Oriza, as had been 
done ſome days before at Fort William. 

On the 11th, ſix companies of our Sea- 
poys with one piece of cannon, on their 
march from Birdzwan to join the army, 
were attacked near Cutwa by a numerous 
bady of the enemy's cavalry, who, by re- 
peated efforts, broke our Seapoys three 
times, but by ths prudent diſpoſition and 
gallant behaviour of Lieutenant Glenn, 
who commanded them, the enemy were 
at laſt obliged to retire with a conſider- 
able loſs. I immediately ordered an ad- 
vanced party, which conſiſted of 50 Eu- 
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ropean infantry, a troop of cavalry, three 
companies. of Seapoys, and two pieces of 


cannon, commanded by Captain Long of 
his Majeſty's 84th regiment, to join Lieu- 


tenant Glenn, and diſpoſſeſs the enemy of 
the village of Cutwa. They accordingly 
on the 14th attacked the enemy, and af- 
ter a very obſtinate reſiſtance obliged them 
to quit the place with great loſs, leaving 
three pieces of cannon. 

On the 16th I croſſed the Coſſambazzar 
river with the army at Agurdub, and on 
the 19th in the morning I attacked the 
enemy, Who were drawn out at Ballaſſara 
ready to receive me, oppoſite to the fort 
of Cutwa, having thrown up an intrench- 
ment with ſeveral pieces of cannon in 
front of their right, and having on their 
left a marſhy ground. Perceiving their 
difpoſition, I made a motion to their right 
in order to attack their left flank, which 
was open. This movement obliged them 
to alter their whole diſpoſition ; and im- 
mediately 2500 Patnan horſe, and 1000 
Seapoys, marched out to attack our right 
wing, which they did with great reſolu- 
tion, and bore our cannonade very well 
till within 5o yards of us, when our grape 


and a diſcharge of muſquetry obliged them 


to fly with great precipitation, as did like- 
wiſe their main body. Our Seapoys and 
cavalry purſued them with great ſlaugh- 


ter; they ran towards the city of Mur- 


ſhudabad, leaving us all the cannon; and 
likewiſe abandoned the fort of Cutwa on 
the oppolite ſide of the river. By the 


|| beſt accounts I could get, the enemy were 


about 10,000 horſe and foot, and they had 
7000 or 8000 killed, with their command- 
ing officer Mahamud Tuchy Cawn, I pro- 
ceeded after the fugitives, and arrived 
within two miles of the city on the 23d, 
and determined toattack them immediately, 
though conſiderably reinforced and ſtrong- 
ly intrenched. But finding that their in- 
trenchments were 14 or 15 feet high, and 
well defended with cannon, and that it 
would be impoſſible to get poſſeſſion of 
them in the tace of an enemy without a 
conſiderable 
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conſiderable loſs. I therefore thought it 


ad viſcable to make uſe of a feint, and ac- 
cordingly ordered a ſmall detachment to 
advance towards the ſouth part of their 
works, where they had collected their 


rincipal force, in order to amuſe them, 


whilſt I marched the army at two in the 
morning of the 24th, round to the north- 
eaſt ; and at daylight attacked that part 
of their works where they had but a flight 
guard, and which they ſoon abandoned, 
as well as the city, and retired towards 
Seorce, leaving us all their cannon. 

I then proceeded to Saddockhang, where 
I halted four days to refreſh the army, 
greatly fatigued by exceſfive hard duty, 
and almoſt inceſſant rains. Here I received 
advice, that the factory of Docca, which 
had becn taken ſome days before by Coflim 
Ally Cawn's people, was retaken by Mel. 
Grant and Swinton's battalions of Seapoys, 
and that the latter was ordered with his 
battalion to join me immediately. 

On the 29th, I again croſſed the Coſſam- 
bazzar river at Naſlapon, and was joined 


at Mahamudhore by Major Carnace with 


100 Europeans, one battalion of Seapoys, 
one troop of Black cavalry, and two pieces 
of cannon from Bardawen. 

Auguſt the iſt, I croſſed Nuncas Nulla, 
which ſeparated us from the enemy, over 
which I immediately ordered bridges to 
be thrown ; and at four in the morning 
of the 2d, I marched the army over, 
leaving the baggage on an iſland, formed 
by the two Nullas, defended by a party 
of Seapoys and one piece of cannon. Be- 
tween ſeven and eight o'clock I came 
within ſight of the enemy's whole army, 
drawn up in order of battle, much more 
numerous than I expected; Booo Seapoys, 


20, ooo horſe, and 20 pieces of cannon, be- 


ſides matchlock and rocket- men, compo- 
{ed their army according to the beſt ac- 
counts I could get ; the artillery were all 
mounted in the Engliſh manner, and ſerv- 
ed by 200 Europeans of thoſe taken at 
Patna, of which one company were artil- 


lery men; and their Seapoys were armed, 
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clothed, and accoutred like our own, 
The whole was divided into brigades, 
and poſted in a very advantageous manner. 
I immediately began to form, and moved 
up within a very ſmall diſtance of the 
enemy without receiving a ſhot, neither 
did they begin to cannonade till I began 
the attack, a circumſtance never before 
known in India. After a very obſtinate 
diſpute of near four hours, they retired, 
leaving me all their cannon. Their cavalry 
charged the 84th regiment, when ſepa- 
rated from the main body, with uncom- 
mon reſolution in front and rear three ſe- 
veral times within 20 yards; which hay- 
ing obliged the battalion to change its 
face, the enemy was repelled with loſs. 
About 2000 of the enemy lay dead on 
the field of battle; 80 Europeans and fo 
reigners immediately came off to us, and 
150 boats laden with military ſtores fell 


into our hands. The Engliſn of the Patna 


detachment would not inliſt in Coſſim Ally 
Cawn's fervice, they were therefore kept 
priſoners at Mongheer. 

The enemy retired to Auda Nulla, a 
poſt which they had been fortifying for 
ſome time, and remarkably ſtrong by na- 
ture, having in front a very conſiderable 
ſwamp, and protected on one flank by the 
mountains, and on the other by the 
river. Here they threw up a work, and 
mounted upwards of 100 pieces of cannon, 
having a very deep ditch in front, 54 fect 
broad, and full of water except towards 


the hills. We had no other method of 


carrying on approaches towards it, but on 
the bank of the river, on account of the 
{wamp. The breadth of the dry ground 
did not exceed 200 yards. On the 21ſt of 
Auguſt I encamped within 3000 yards of 
the enemy's works, and began to throw 
up an intrenchment to protect the camp 
from any attempts of the enemy's cavalry, 
that my attention might not be taken off 
from the ſiege. 

On the 24th. at night, I advanced an 
approach under the bank of the river, and 
crected a redoubt for the protection of the 
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trenches within 1200 yards of the ene- 
my's works, into which I ordered 120 
Europeans, 300 Seapoys, and 3 pieces of 
_ eannon. On the 25th at noon, the enemy 
marched a conſiderable number of Seapoys 
to attack it, who were permitted to ad- 
vance within 109 yards, when they re- 
ceived ſuch a warm fire as to oblige them 
to retreat, leaving about 100 killed and 
wounded on the ſpot. 

On the 27th, our approaches were car- 
ried on 450 yards farther, and a redoubt 
ſimilar to the former was finiſhed , but I 
could not get the grand battery complet- 
ed before the 3d of September, on account 
of the difficulty of getting materials and 
the badneſs of the weather. "This bat- 
tery I opened in the morning with four 
18 pounders, two 12 pounders, four how- 
itzers, and one royal, at about 500 yards 
diſtance; at which time the enemy march- 
ed to attack our encampment-in front and 
rear, but were eaſily repulfed. On the 
4th, finding that our fire had no great ef- 
fect on the enemy's mud work, 
there was no poſſibility of carrying it by 
the river, but by advancing our approaches 


and filling the ditch ; and that the enemy's 


principal attention was taken up with our 
preſent attack, thinking that part of their 
works towards the hills quite ſecure by 
the large lake and ſwamp in front, I de- 
termined to attack that part in the morn- 
ing, and accordingly ordered the two com- 
panics of European grenadiers, a company 
of French volunteers, and 5oo grenadier 
Seapoys, to march at three in the morn- 
ing, commanded by Captain Irwin of his 
Majeſty's 84th regiment ; to whoſe pru- 
dence and perſeverance the ſucceſs of the 
attempt is prineipally owing. They were 
ſupported by 1000 Seapoys and two pieces 
of cannon, and the whole line to follow 
and ſupport them. This Was accordingly 
put in execution in the morning, and we 
got poſſeſſion of their whole works with 
a great deal of fatigue, but little lofs in 
proportion to the importance of the affair. 
The numbers that were ſlain are incre- 
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dible, and the number drowned far ex- 
ceeded the ſlain. About 1400 or 1500 
horſe were made priſoners, whom, after 
taking their horſes and arms from them, 
I ſent about their buſineſs, the firſt 
inſtance of the kind ever known in this 
country. Their conſternation and terror 
is inconceivable. The roads, particularly 
at every piece of water, are {trewed with 
dead carcaſles ; and they have never at- 
tempted to make any ſtand till we arrived 
here yeſterday ; though many places are 
fortified by nature, and require very little 
artificial aſſiſtance to render them impreg- 
nable, particularly the paſs of Tiriagully, 
where they had mounted 13 pieces of 
cannon, all which they abandoned on the 
approach of our advanced guard. | 

Coſſim Ally Cawn is retired with the 
principal remains of his army to Patna, 
leaving a garriſon of 2000 Seapoys in this 
place, which I hope to be mafter of in a 
few days. Before he fet out he left 4000 
horſe, and 1000 matchlocks here, with 
orders to harraſs us during the ſiege by 
attacking our rear. On our approach they 
retired to Carrickpore, about 11 coſs diſ- 
tance in the hills; to which place I, on 
the 2d inſtant at night, ordered two batta- 
lions of Seapoys and two pieces of cannon 
to attack and drive them from thence, 
which they effected with great eaſe, and 
returned this day to camp. 

During our attack at Auda Nulla, a con- 
ſiderable detachment of horſe and foot, 
under the command of Camgor Cawn, pro- 
ceeded down to Beerboon, through the 
hills, in order to enter the Bardawan pro- 
vince. 'They were retarded for ſome 
time by Captain M*Lean, with a ſmall de- 
tachment of Seapoys and two pieces. of 
cannon 3 but by my laſt accounts from 
thence, I hear that Camgor Cawn has given 
him the ſlip, and entered the Bardawan 
country to the weſtward of him. I have 
ordered Major Carnac down thither, who 
in a few days, with the reinforcement juſt 
arrived from Madraſs, will, I doubt not, 


be able to 8 a good account of them. 
The 
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The next ſtand that the enemy will 
make, it is {aid, will be at Patna. Coflim 


Ally Cawn has a great deal of money, and 


pays his people well, who are all ſoldiers 
of fortune, and have no connections in the 
country, being chiefly Perſians and Mo- 
gul 'Tar tars, who, on account of the 

troubles in their own country, are obliged 
He 1s a cunning, 
artful politician, but will never venture 
himſelf in the ficld, well knowing that his 
people will fight much better than if he 
was himlelf preſent. 

The Armenians, and ſome Europeans, 
have had the principal hand in bringing 
his artillery to ſo great perfection, and 
forming and diſciplining his Seapoys. 

I have the honour to incloſe to your 


| Lordſhip, a return of the killed and wound- 


ed in the ſeveral engagements, aud of the 
artillery and ſtores taken from the enemy. 

I have the honour to be, &c. 
THO. ADAMS.” 


Extrad of a Letter from Major Adams to the 
late Earl of Egremont, dated at the Head 
Quarters at Doudnagur, in. Be "gals No- 
venber 201. 1763. 


In my laſt, I acquainted your Lord- 
ſhip with the happy ſituation of affairs in 
this country, and with the proceedings of 
the campaign to the commencement of 
the ſiege of Mongheer. On the 4th of Oc- 
tober, I ordered faſcines and other mate- 
rials to be provided for that purpoſe; and 
on the 8th, I had three batteries ready to 
open on the fort, one of two 18 pounders, 
at 350 yards diſtance, to batter the ſouth 
curtain near the river, where the ditch 
was diſcontinued; and by the falling of 


the river, the bank {ſerved as an epaulment 


to protect our battery from being enfila- 
ded, and a cover for ſtorming. Another 
battery of one 12 pounder, to enfilade the 


caſt face; and a third of one 18 pounder, 


to enfilade the ſouth face of the fort. 
But we were prevented opcning them, by 


the commandant (Areb Ally Cawn) promi- 


* 


Patna. 


MON 


ſing to ſurrender at diſcretion. 
induced to treat with me, from an account 
he had heard from Gurgin Cawt1, other- 
wiſe Caja Gregore, his patron, bcing cut 
off by Coflim Ally Cawn, on his march to 
The whole morning was ſpent 
waiting for the garriſon to ſurrender ; but 
unluckily, a rumour getting amongſt their 
Seapoys, that we had marched down a 
battalion of Seapoys to plunder them as 
ſoon as diſarmed (which was in reality 
done for their protection), they began a 
very warm fre from all their works, 
which we ſoon ſilenced by our enfilading 


He was 


batteries, that ſwept their whole curtains 


where their cannon were mounted, their 
baſtions being ſo finall as not to admit of 
any conſequence. On the gth, we open- 
ed our battery of two 18 pounders to 
breach the curtains. The enemy were 
not ſo much annoyed by our cnfilading 
batteries as they were on the 8th, having 
thrown up traverſes on the curtains, On 
the 10th, I opened another battery of two 
eight inch howitzers, within 180 yards of 
the curtain, with which, and the two 18 
pounders, we continued to batter it, and 
before night made the breach very prac- 
ticable. At night, I ercctcd another bat- 
tery for one 12 pounder, to diſmount # 
gun which the enemy had mounted on 
the demi-baſtion of the ſouth gateway, to 
flank the breach. On the 11th in the 
morning, the enemy ſurrendered at dit- 
cretion, having laid down their arms, and 
marched out of the fort: the garriſon 
conſiſted of about 2000 men. Before IT 
arrived at Mongheer, 1 ordered Captain 
Wedderburn with his volunteer company, 
two companies of Seapeys, and two pieces 
of cannon, to advance up the river in 
boats, in order to pick up any of the ene- 


my's boats that might have been in the 


rear; and to endeavour, when he arrived 
near Patna, to acquaint our captive. gen- 
tlemen, who were lately removed from 
Mongheer, of his approach, that they might 
have concerted meaſures to effect their 
eſcape, which he would facilitate ; allo to 
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prevent any ſupplies of grain going into 
Patna from the oppoſite ſide. This piece 
of ſervice he effectually performed, except 
what regarded the captives, who were all 
inhumanly maſſacred on the 6th ult. be- 
fore Captain Wedderburn's arrival, by 
order of Coſſim Ally Cawn. One Someros, 


a German, commonly called Soomeroo, || 


was the infamous villain who executed 
theſe orders, with a company of Seapoys, 
trained up by himſelf. Forty- nine gentle- 
men, 25 of them in irons, were murder- 
ed in one houſe, with about 5o ſoldiers in 
irons; and nine gentlemen, with the re- 
maining part of the Engliſhmen who were 
priſoners, were put to death in other 
parts of the country where they were con- 
fined, amounting in the whole to about 
200. Dr. Fullarton was the only perſon 
who eſcaped from Patna, having received 
a pardonfrom Coſſim Ally Cawn a few days 
before the maſſacre of the Engliſh. Tagul- 
pat, the famous banker, and his brother, 


with Ramnaran, late Subah of Patna, 


Rajah Bullub, and 27 others, moſt of them 
their relations or dependants, were put to 
death by the ſame executioner. Ramna- 
ran was thrown into the river; and the 
bodies of the others were expoſed to be 
devoured by the beaſts and birds of prey, 
and a guard of Seapoys ſet over them to 
prevent their relations from burning them, 
according to the cuſtom of their religion. 


In Mongheer, I found large magazines well 


ſtocked with ammunition and grain, I 
immediately after the ſurrender of the 
place, ordered a bridge to be thrown over 
Singia Nulla, and a detachment of the 
army to proceed on to Rai Nulla. After 
ſettling the garriſon, regulating the hoſ- 
pital, and embarking the battering cannon, 
I marched the army ; and on the 25th of 


October, I encamped within four miles of 


Patna, and ordered the neceſſary materials 
to be provided for carrying on the ſiege, 
which I imagined would be pretty hot, 
as Coſſim Ally Cawn had left 10,000 men in 
the place; he himſelf, with a {mall part 
of his army, being encamped at Bieram, 


| 
| 


[ 
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about ten coſs to the weſtward of it: the 
remainder of his horſe he ordered to at- 
tack and harraſs our rear during the ſiege. 
A part of our boats were attacked by 600 
horſe, about ten coſs diſtant ; but the eſ- 
cort luckily beat them off without any loſs 
on our ſide. On the 28th, I marched the 

army to the confines of the ſuburbs of 
Patna, and encamped them in a ſtrong 
poſt, almoſt entirely ſurrounded by a high 
bank and a ditch, within two miles of 
the walls of the city. On the oth, at 
night, I ordered ſome ſhells to be thrown 
from two: howitzers into the city, to 
amuſe the enemy, whilſt a battery was 
erected on the bank of the river, 260 
yards diſtant, with four embrazures, to 
batter the curtain near thenorth eaſt angle, 
by the river. Here I thought it neceſſary 
to breach, for the ſame reaſon that I 
breached near the.river at Mongheer. On 
the morning of the 31ſt we had finiſhed 
the battery, and had got in two 18 poun- 
ders and two howitzers; and the artificers 
were laying the platform, when the ene- 
my. marched out a large body of Seapoys, 
and advanced, under cover of the mud- 
walls and hollow-ways, very near to the 
battery, before they were diſcovered ; on 
which all our Seapoys abandoned it, and 
the enemy eaſily took poſſeſſion, and blew 
up our magazine, with a great number of 
their own people. Captain Smith, who 
commanded our advanced poſt, inſtantly 
marched and retook the battery : and on 
the alarm, a detachment of 5o grenadiers, 
a battalion of Seapoys, and two pieces of 
cannon, marched to ſupport our advanced 
party, which arrived in time to repel a 
ſecond attack which the enemy made, and 
perſevered in it with great reſolution. 
Lieutenants Goddard and Swinton were 
wounded in this laſt affair, with a great 
number of our Scapoys, and a few killed: 
but the enemy's loſs was much greater, 
notwithſtanding we followed them to the 


ditch, and were expoſed to their fire from 


the walls the whole time. The loſs cf 


| our magazine was an affecting circum- 


bl 


ſtance, | 
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' Nance, and what added to it, was the 
leſs of three boats loaded with ammuni- 
tion the day before in a violent gale of 
wind. On the iſt of November the bat- 
tery was opened, with four 18 pounders 


and an eight inch howitzer, and in alittle 


time we lilenced moſt of the enemy's can- 
non on the part attacked; and in the 
evening we began to breach the curtain. 
Likewiſe opened another battery, a little 
to the left of the former one, for one ſix- 
pounder and one howitzer, to play on the 
eaſt gateway and its demi-baſtions. On 


the 2d we continued to play on the breach, | 


having the night before repaired the grand 
battery, and added another embrazure to 
the little battery, to the left of it. On 


the 3d, our working parties were prepar- | 


ing materials for another battery, and for 
ſtorming, the breach being almoſt practi- 
cable. But as the guns of the demi-baſ- 
tions of the eaſt-gate, and the-baſtion to 
the ſouth of it were not ſilenced, I deter- 
mined to erect another battery to deſtroy 
their defences, and to make another breach 
in the mud baſtion to the ſouth of the 
breach already made. At night the enemy 
were alarmed about nine o'clock, manned 
all their works, and kept up an inceſſant 
fire from their great and ſmall arms, 
which did us no miſchief ; but their blue 
lights directed us where to pour ſome 
grape on them to good advantage. On 
the qth, we began to erect a battery for 
three 18 pounders, to take off all the ene- 
my's defences at the eaſt-gate, and to the 
ſouth of it, and one 18 pounder to breach 
the mud. baſtion, in conjunction with ano- 
ther battery of two pieces of cannon, 
which I cauſed to be erected near it, the 
ground not admitting the whole to be to- 
gether, The enemy in the night repaired 
the mud baſtion, and the inſide of the 


| breach in the curtain, with ſand bags. 


The whole front attacked was ſo cleared 
of the encmy, as to permit us to look into 
the ditch oppoſite to the breach, which 
we found full of water, except a little to 
the right, where there was a paſſage over 


MON 


a mud-bank, which had been thrown up 
to keep in the water. 
body of horſe appeared in the rear of our 


In the evening, a 


encampment; but our eavalry, and ſome 
Seapoys, obliged them toon to retire with 
{ome loſs. On the 5th, our two new bat- 
teries were opened with very good ſucceſs, 


the whole front attacked being cleared of 


the enemy; the mud baſtion was ſufficient- 


ly breached, and the repairs of the breach 


in the curtain knocked off. At night I 
ordered the party at the batteries, which 
conſiſted of 100 Europeans, and a battalion 
of Seapoys, to be reinforced with the two 
European grenadier companies, completed 
to 80 men each, five companies of grena- 
dier Seapoys, the former commanded by 
Captain Irwin, of his Majeſty's 84th regi- 
ment, and the latter by Captain Trevanion, 
with a battalion of Seapoys, and the whole 
to receive orders from Major Sherlock, 
who commanded the attack, and to whom 
I gave directions to keep up a conſtant fire 
on both breaches at night, and to ſtorm 
at daylight. I likewiſe ordered all the 
ſcaling ladders and faſcines to be ready, if 
required, in the front of the battery. On 
the 6th, in the morning, at half an hour 
paſt five o'clock, the European and Seapoy 
grenadiers entered the breach without any 
difficulty ; but the enemy afterwards made 
an obſtinate reſiſtance, which coſt them 
about 1500 men. As ſoon as the atiack 
began, I marched the line to ſuſtain it, 
and in two hours we were maſters of the 


whole city. Captains Irvin, Champion, 


Stibbert, Galliez, and Lieutenant Scot- 
land, were wounded, otherwiſe our loſs 
may be eſteemed trivial upon this occaſton. 
Captain Irwin is ſince dead. Cofiim Aliy 
Cawn was at Bieram on the day of the 
attack ; but immediately on the receipt of” 
the news, he retired with precipitation 
to Laſſarum, and drew out all his treaſure 
and valuable effects from Rotas, with: 
which he proceeded to the banks of the 
Camiannaſſa, the confines of the province, 
where he is now waiting for admittance 
into Sujah Dowlah's country. Sujah 

| | Dowlak 
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DowHal: is Viziar to the Mogul, who will | 
not permit him to croſs the river with his 
army : an aſylum only for himſelf and fa- 
mily is offered him. I marched the army 
on the 13th inſtant from Patna ; and a few 
days more will, I believe, determine his 
fate, and put a period to the campaign. 

I have the honour to incloſe to your 
Lordſhip a return of the killed and wound- 
ed in the ſeveral attacks, and of the artil- 


lery taken.” 


Return of the Killed and Wounded of the Ar- 
my under the command of Major Thomas 
Adams, in the Kingdom of Bengal, from 
the 28th of October to the 6th of Novem: | 
ber, 1763. 

Eighty-fourth regiment, 3 rank and file 
killed; 1 captain, r lieutenant, 1 enſign, 
5 rank and file wounded. 

Cavalry, 2 rank and file, 
| 1 horſe wounded. 

The Company's Battalion, 1 rank and file 

killed; 1 capt. 4 rank 
and file wounded. 

Officers names. Captain Irwin, died of 
nis wounds; Captain Champion, Lieu- 
tenant Goddard, 2 Jeffery, wound- 
ed; and Mr. Connor, E :nginecr, wound- 
ed. 

Artillery. 1 matroſs, killed; 1 ſerjeant, 
1 bombardier, 1 gunner, 2 matroſſes, 
wounded. 1 

Seapoys killed and wounded. 1 ſubadar, 
2 jemadars, 4 havildars, 1 tomtom or 
trumpeter, 40 Naicks and Seapoys, 
killed; 2 captains, 2 lieutenants, 2 ſer- 


jeants, 4 ſubadars, 5 jemadars, 10 ha- 
vildars, 2 tomtoms or trumpeters, 101 
Naicks and Seapoys, wounded; 8 Naicks 
miſſing. 

European officers of Seapoys names. Cap- 
tains Stibbert and Galicz, Lieutenants 
Swinton and Scotland, wounded. 


Return of Ordnance taken from the 11th of 
October to the 6th of November, 1763. 
At Mongheer. 
Europcan ordnance, iron guns — 130 


; M O N 
Swivels | — —— 
Ditto damaged — 


Country ordnance, braſs guns 
Iron ſwivels | 


At Patna. 
European iron ordnance 
Ditto damaged — 
Country iron orduance 
Country braſs ordnance 


Tumbrils taken _ == 99 


Further Particulars concerning the Maſſacre, 


To the Honourable Henry Vanſittart, £Efq. 
Preſident and Governor, &'c, Council of 
Fort William. 


c Gentlemen, 


The accounts which I have communi- 
cated to the Preſiclent, relative to the fate 
of our gentlemen at Patna, are now con- 
firmed by the arrival of ſeveral of their 
ſervants in camp. One Aſſuck, conſumah 
to Mr. Albright, who gives the molt dit- 
tint account, I intend to ſend down to 
Calcutta for your examination. He lays, 


| that twelve days ago, at nine o'clock 


in the evening, our gentlemen having 
drank tea, were acquainted by Mr. Ellis's 
ſervant that Someros was arrived with 
tome Seapovs, on which Mr. Ellis imme- 
diately ordered a chair to be brought for 
him; but inſtead of going to the gentle- 
men, he ſent away the Mogul who had 
the charge of them, and went into the 
cook room, and gave orders to the ſer- 
vants, who were getting {upper ready, to 
be gone. He then ſent for Meſſrs. Ellis 
and Luſhington, who being acquainted he 
had private buſineſs with them, immedi- 
ately went to him, and were inſtantly cut 
down. Afﬀtcrwards Meſſrs. Hay, Lyon, 
and Jones, were ſent for, and diſpatched 
in the ſame manner; as were likewiſe 
Meſſrs. Chambers, Ampulett, and Gulſton; 

who 


r 
1 
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who were next ſent for with Mr. Smith, 


but he receiving a cut on the ſhoulder, 


eſcaped into the room, and acquainted the 
reſt of the gentlemen, who defended them- 
ſelves with bottles and plates, (their 
knives and forks being taken from them 
after dinner), and obliged the Seapoys to 
retire, who immediately loaded their 
pieces and ſhot them. "Twenty-five were 
in irons. The abovementioned gentle- 
men, with others, amounting to 24 more, 
were not in irons. He adds, that Captain 
Wilſon, Engineer Mackecy, Doctor Camp- 
bell, and five or ſix others, were murder- 
cd at Chaliſatoon, where they were con- 
fined with Doctor Fullarton, who was the 
only gentleman that was not put to death. 


But that all the Engliſh ſoldiers were yet 


alive. This horrid maſſacre was perpe- 
trated the night that Coſſim Ally Cawn 
received the preſidents and my letter. 

All accounts agree, likewiſe, that Futta 
Ramnaran's brother, and nine 
more of Ramnaran's relations, were 
about the ſame time put to death, and 


that the Seats were put to death near Baar, 


and their bodies not permitted to be burnt, 
but expoſed under a guard of Seapoys. 
The bodies of our gentlemen were moſt 


of them thrown into a well in the com- 


pound of the houſe they were confined in. 
They likewile ſay, that immediately on 
receipt of the news of our ſtorming Auda 
Nulla, Coſſim Ally Cawn ordered all the 
Englith to be ſent out on the river and 
ſunk there, but was prevented by Ceja 
Gregore, who, had he lived, they ſay, 
would have prevented this horrid affair. 


I am, Gentlemen, 
Your moſt obedient humble ſervant, 
| THOMAS ADAMS. 
Signed, 
Camp at Burice, Oct. 18, 1763. 


P. S. Petruce can now be of no ſervice 
to us, I wait for your inſtructions before 


1 ſtall ſet him at liberty.” 


(Signed) 


MOR 


To the Honourable Henry Van/ittart, Ejq. 
Preſident and Governor, &'c, Council of 
Fort William. 


„Gentlemen, 

The particulars of the maſſacre of our 
gentlemen at Patna, of which I have al- 
ready acquainted you, are all ſince con- 
firmed with this addition: 

That Someros having invited our gen- 
tlemen to ſup with him, took that oppor- 
tunity to borrow their knives and forks, 
in order to entertain them in the Engliſh 
manner. At night, when he arrived, he 
ſtood at ſome diſtance in the cook-room to 
give his orders; and as ſoon as Meſſrs. 
Ellis and Luſhington entered, the former 
was ſeized by the hair, and pulling his 
head backward, another cut his throat ; 
on which Mr. Luſhington immediately 
knocked him down with his fiſt, ſeized his 
ſword, killed one, and wounded two more, 
before he was himſelf cut down. After 
which, the -gentlemen being alarmed by 
Mr. Smith, ſtood on their defence, and 
repulſed the Seapoys with plates and 
bottles. Someros then ordered them to 
the top of the houſe to fire down on the 
priſoners, which they obeyed with relue- 
tance, alledging, that they could not think 
of murdering them in that manner; but 
if he would give the priſoners arms they 
would fight them; on which he knocked 
ſeveral of them down with bamboos. 
Captain Jocchier being in the neceſſary, 
eſcaped for that time, but was found out 
two or three days after, and put to death. 


|| All the private men were murdered by 60 


at a time; and the bloody minded villain 
carried his reſentment ſo far, as to put a 
young child of Mr. Ellis's to death. 
I am, with great eſteem, 
Gentlemen, | 
Your moſt obedient humble ſervant, 
THOMAS ADAMS.“ 


NIORTIMER'Ss CROSS, A place ſi- 
tuated in the county of Herefordſhire, and 
near Which, in 1461, Jaſper Tudor, Earl 

| of 
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of Pembroke, General for Queen Marga- 


ret, was defeated by the Earl of March, 
with the loſs of 3800 men killed, and ſe- 
veral priſoners of note, many of whom, 
agreeable to the cuſtom of both parties 
when victorious, were beheaded. 
MUD ISLAND. See PHILApELPHTA. 
MULHAUSEN, BATTLE AT. A town 
of Germany, in Alſace, ſituated on the 
river Ill, four miles ſouth from Straſburg. 
This battle was fought on one of the laſt 


days of December, 1674, between the 


French General M. de Turenne, who was 
making a conqueſt of Alſace, and the Im- 
perial General de Bournonville, who was 
attempting to ſtop his progreſs. 


being ſo much inferior to the enemy, he 
could not face them in the field; there- 
fore Louis ordered his army to be rein- 
forced. EIT SY £14 2: Hi | 
The troops ſent to recruit Marechal 
Turenne, arrived upon the river Saar to- 
wards the end of October. M. de Tu— 
renne was not willing they ſhould join 
the army; becauſe in the deſign which he 
had to repaſs Lorraine, in order to return 
into Alfatia by Betfort, he had a mind to 
leave them to recruit themſelves tho- 
roughly, that they might be in a condition 
to make the vanguard of his army, and to 
give time to the troops which he had with 
him, to recruit themſelves in Lorraine. 


#33 


And in fact, one cannot too much admire | 


his conduct, 
campaign. 
They tarried ſome time upon the Saar, 
under the direction of the Count de Saulx, 
afterwards Duke of Leſdiguieres, who, 
during the ſtay there, cauſed the ſiege to 
be raiſed of a little fort called Blieſcaſtle, 
attacked by a body of 4000 or 5000 of the 
enemy. It was defended by a captain of 
Gaſcoigne, who had his company there : 
and what was very particular, they found 
this officer reduced to ſuch an extremity, 
that he had already eat two of his mules, 


and how he finiſhed this 


| 'Purenne 
had been lately obliged to abandon Alſace, 


MUTL 


purpoſe had put her body into a powder- 
ing tub. This man well deſerved a re- 
ward; but his company being almoſt en- 


tirely loſt in the caſtle, and he being poor, 


and having not wherewithal to recruit 
them, the year after he was inhumanly 
broken: ſo unjuſt, hard-hearted; and 
cruel was Louvois, then ſecretary of war, 
and moſt powerful firſt miniſter. 

Some time after the troops upon the 
Saar, who were in quarters of refreſhment, 
received orders from M. de Turenne to join 
him, and the body under his command, 
M., de Turenne took his march through 
Lorraine, along the mountains as far as 
Betfort. The enemy imagined he was 


retired to put his army into winter quar- 


ters. They marched into Alfatia, put 
troops into Schelſtat, Colmar, and Mul- 
hauſen, and alſo poſted one part both of 
their horſe and foot on the other ſide of 
the river Ill. While the French marched 
ſlowly, M. de Turenne ſent his cavalry 
into Lorraine, where they cauſed ſome dil- 
order, but recruited themſclves. The 
intendant often complained that the coun- 
try was pillaged; to which the General 
returned no other anſwer, but that he 
would give his directions for obſerving 
better order: and indeed, he could ſhow 
but little regard to theſe remonſtrances, 
becauſe the buſineſs was to recruit his ar- 
my. During all this march, 400 horſe, 
commanded by the Chevalier de Sourdis, 
then brigadier, advanced two days jour- 
ney before the army, which had no news 
but by them, who, at the end of Decem- 
ber, during one of the ſevereſt winters 
that had been felt, ſpent all the nights on 
horſeback. 1 

At laſt the army arrived at Betfort. 
There M. de Turenne was informed of 
the ſituation of the enemy, who did not 
expect him, and thought, that before 


they could re- aſſemble from all their 


quarters, he might fall upon ſome of them 
in their march, if he advanced diligently 


— 
— 


.. Reg U . 


and was ready to eat his maid ſervant, || with the body of his army. Nor was he 


who had died by accident, and for that | miſtaken ; for at the head of the gend- 
a | armes, 
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armes, one of the laſt days of December, 
ne arrived upon the bank of the Ill, with 


1700 or 1800 horſe ; at the ſame time 
that 4000 of the enemy's horſe, being re- 
aſſembled from the quarters which they 


had on the other ſide of this river, were 


marching with all their baggage - to Mul- 
hauſen. He did not heſitate one moment 
whether he ſhould attack them or not. 
M. de Bournonville, inſtead of marching 
directly towards two fords which were in 
the river, poſted his right on the bank, 
and his left on a hill, having a little ra- 
vine before him. The French paſſed the 
two fords, the gendarmes that of the right, 
and M. de Sourdis, with the light horſe, 
that of the left, in the enemy's flank, of 
whom he routed ſome ſquadrons; and at 
the ſame time the firſt troops of the gend- 
armes, having formed themſelves, bravely 
paſſed the little ravine. The Scots and 
Engliſh, who made but one ſquadron, en- 
gaged three of the Emperor's cuiraſſiers, 
and of his beſt regiments, who, after hav- 
ing made their diſcharge, indeed near 
enough, turned their backs on a ſudden 
and were purſued as far as Mulhauſen. 
The Duke of Lorraine's troops performed 
better on that occaſion than thoſe of the 
Emperor ; and the light horſe of Burgun- 
dy, commanded by the Count de Broglio, 
having charged only the right and the 
front of their ſquadron, who were come 
out of the defile, and made them give way: 
the rear and flank of the ſame ſquadron 
took them again in the flank and rear; ſo 
that if the Marquis de la Farre had not 
come up with the Dauphin's gendarmes, 
they had been defeated: but he puſhed 
this ſquadron, and all that were come out 
of the defile with them, beyond the hill. 
In that time M. de Turenne heard that 
another body of the enemy, in which 
there were ſome foot, were marching on 
the other ſide of che hill. He feared leſt 
this body, falling upon him, ſhould find 
his men in diſorder, and therefore rallied 
them behind the ravine. 


The Count of | 


| Luſignan, who, with his little troop of 


the paſſage to it being only 
| * T 
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Engliſh and Scottiſh horſe, was returning 
from the purſuit of thoſe that fied, bcing 
on the other ſide of the ravine, halted 
there ſome time before three troops of 
the enemy, who durſt not engage him. 
And a moment after, having been joined 
by two little troops of horſe which came 
from Mulhauſen, he marched up to them, 
who turned their backs. 

After this fight, M. de Turenne con- 
tinued his march ſtraight to Colmar, where 
he was told that all the enemy's army 
were to rendezvous, and had left behind 
them 3oo of their dragoons in the caſtle of 


Ruffack; rightly judging, that thoſe 


would. not eſcape him when he had put 
the army to flight. He arrived on the 4th 
of January, 1675, Within half a league of 
Colmar, where the Elector of Branden- 
burg had his ammunition and proviſions. 
The enemy had Colmar on their left, and 
Turkheim on their right ; but their army, 
though great, could extend itſelf but half 
a league from Turkheim, into which 
place they had thrown 300 dragoons. For 
the reſt, all their front was covered with 
the rivulet of Turkheim, fordable in ſome 
places, but not every where. There were. 
vineyards, and great vine-props, where 
it was troubleſome even for the foot to 
march. | 

M. de Turenne being reſolved to attack 
the enemy, gave his orders over night ; 
and the army being encamped in order of 
battle, he began to march at break of day, 
upon the eve of the Epiphany. Inſtead of 
taking the ſtraight way to the rivulet, and 
to Colmar, he put all the army into two 
columns in the valley of Turkheim, as if 
he had deſigned to climb the hill. No 


man in the leaſt conceived what was his 


defign ; for he ſeemed to expoſe his flank 
to the enemy, who were able to ford the 
rivulet in ſeveral places, and fall upon 
him before he was drawn up. in order of 
battle; when all of a ſudden he cauſed 
Turkheim, in which were the 300 dra- 
goons, to be attacked, and took it, But 
a ceile, 
th ough 
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through which there was no paſſi ng above 
four abreaſt, and it being neceſſary to 


have one that was larger, he ordered 


bridges to be laid over the rivulet, half a 
league below Turkheim, overagainſt a 
place where the valley grew wider, both 
on the enemy's {ide and his own. The 


enemy marched thither with great part 


of their infantry ; and the French, who, 
a little before night, obliged them to quit |} 


the other ſide of the river, came to a 


very warm engagement with thoſe who || 
had poſted themſelves in this place to 
hinder their deſcent. 

The Elector of Brandenburg ſeeing 
M. de Turenne on his flank, thought it 
proper to retreat during the night ; and 
the Viſcount perceived at break of day, 
that they had abandoned their camp, and 
conſequently Alfatiaz becauſe beyond 
Straſburg there was nothing to ſubſiſt 
them, ſinee they had for a long time been 
eating up all that country. M. de Tu- 
renne, contented to have made them de- 
camp, ordered the Count de Roye to ob- 
ſerve their march, without purſuing them; 
and a few days after received the news, 
that they had all repaſſed the Rhine on 
the bridge at Straſburg. 

Thus ended this campaign, the moſt 
glorious, as it was the laſt, that M. de 


Turenne ever made; becauſe it decided 


the ſucceſs of this war, which, however, 
was not concluded till the year 1678, by 
the peace of Nimeguen. 

MUNSTER. Capital of the biſhopric 


of the ſame name, in Germany, taken in 


1759 by the Allies under General Imhoff, 
after a blockade of three weeks. 


MUSSELBURGH, BATTLE Ar. A port 
town of Scotland, in the ſhire of Lothian, 


ſituated on the Frith of Forth, at the 
mouth of the river Eſk, about ſix miles 
eaſt from Edinburgh. This battle was 
fought on the 1oth day of September, 
1547, between the Engliſh and Scots. 
Henry VIII. had agreed with the Scots, 
that his ſon (now Edward VI. King of 


England) ſhould marry their young queen. | 


MU S 


The proſpect of this match, by which the 


'Engliſh. would become maſter s of Scot- 
land, was extremely diſagreeable to France. 
Theſe two kingdoms had been ever allied 
to each other, and the former had always 
been of great uſe to the latter in her wars 
with England. To prevent, therefore, 


the loſs of ſuch a convenient ally, the 
French emiſſary in Scotland eſtabliſhed a 
powerful oppoſition to the intended alli- 
ance with England, and {ſucceeded fo far 
that the Duke of Somerſet, whom Henry 
had appointed Protector during the mino- 
rity of his ſon, thought himſelf obliged 
by force of arms, to compel the Scots to 
execute the contract, 
| Accordingly he entered the Scottiſh 
territories, at the head of 15,000 foot,. 
and 3000 horſe. On the other hand, the 
Scots, to the number of 30,000, with 39 
pieces of cannon, were ready to receive 
the invaders. Before the Protector would 
engage the enemy, he ſent a let ter to the 
Earl of Arran, the Scottiſh Regent, aſſur- 
ing him, his intention was not to hurt the 
realm of Scotland, but rather to defend it, 
by promoting an union of the two king- 
doms, on'fair and honourable terms, by 
virtue of the marriage, to which the Scot- 
tiſh parliament had agreed in the moſt ſo- 
lemn manner. He pointed out the advan- 
tages that would accrue to Scotland from 
ſuch a match. He propoſed, that if all 
the nobility of the kingdom were not in- 
clined to a peace on ſuch terms, hoſtilities. 
ſhould ceaſe until the Queen ſhould be of 
age to chooſe for herſelf. 
The Regent communicated theſe ho- 
nourable propoſals to his brother John,, 
Archbiſhop of St. Andrews, and a few 
other individuals, who being elated with 
the hope of victory, adviſed: him to con- 
ceal them from the reſt of the nobility,, 
and in the meantime diffuſed a report 
through the whole army,. that the Eng- 
liſh were come to carry off the Queen, and 


enſlave the country. The ſoldiers be- 


lieved this inſinuation, and took to their 


c_ in a tumultuous manner. Under- 
ſtanding 


| IL. S 

ſtanding that the Bngliſh were in motion, 
they paiked tlxe ri ver bak and toc ꝓoſſei- 
lion ot a riſing grouaid, While the Protec- 
tor whebled about, and encampex] upon 
the hill of Pinkencleuch, near the fide of 
the Frith, where theiq:fleet lay at anchor. 

The enemy "imagining he intended to 
reimbark, quitted their 
ground in order to attack, and this preci- 


pitate ſtep was the cauſe of their deſtruc- | 


tion, The Engliſh began to be in want 
of proviſion; and had the Scots maintain- 
ed their poſt, the Protector could not have 
retreated without expoſing his army to 
the moiſt imminent danger. But the im- 


petuoſity of the enemy ſaved them the riſk 


of any ſuch diſaſter. 5 

On the 1oth day of September, they 
divided their forces into three bodies. 
The firſt, under the command of the Earl 
of Angus, was flanked on the right with 
four or five pieces of artillery, and on 
the left with 400 horſemen. The ſecond 


line was commanded by the Regent. The 
third by the Ear] of Argyle, who. had 


brought into the field 400 Highlanders, 
and theſe were diſpoſed on the left flanks 
of the ſecond and third bodies. "The Pro- 
tector ſeeing them abandon their poſts, 
congratulated himſelf on the event, and 
cauſed his army to be drawn up in order 
of battle. The van was commanded by 
the Earl of Warwick, and took poſt on 
the ſide of the hill where the great artil- 
lery was poſted. The main body, under 
the General, was drawn up partly on the 
hill, and partly on the plain; and the rear 
was extended on the plain at ſome diſtance 
from the van and center. The Lord 
Gray, who commanded the men at arms, 
was poſted at the left wing, ſo as to flank 
the Scots; but forbidden to charge, until 
the front of both armies ſhould be engaged. 
The enemy advancing along ſhore, were 
galled from an Englith galley, the ſhot of 
which killed the Lord Graham, andthrew 
the Highlanders into confuſion. The Lord 
Gray perceiving their diſorder, advanced 
immediately to charge the enemy's van in 


advantageous 
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flank, but met with a warm receptiog 
from their ſpearmen, that he himſeif was 
danigenoutlly Wwounded; and as the action 
happened in broken ground, his men at 
arms were actually routed, and the ſtand- 
ard in great danger of being loſt. Had 
the Scots, been furniſhed with horſe to 
purſue this advantage, in all probabi- 


lity the Engliſh would have been entirely 


defeated, though the wind and ſun were 
full in the faces of the enemy ; but as 
they were deſtitute of cavalry, the Lord 
Grey had time to rally his horſe behind his 
infantry. 
'The Earl of Warwick detached Sir Pe- 
ter Mewecas, and Peter Gamboa, a Spaniſh 
officer, with all the muſquetry to attack 
the Scots, whoſe Highland archers were 
not yet come up. "The Engliſh muſquetry 
advancing to a ſlough, where the horſe 
had been diſcomfitted, and fired in the faces 
of the enemy. "Theſe were ſuſtained by 
the archers, who ſhot their arrows over 
the heads of the muſqueteers ; and at the 
ſame time, the artillery planted on the 
hill on the left, and the ordnance of the 
galley anchored cloſe to the fhore on the 


left, made ſuch havock amongſt them that 


they fell in heaps, without having it in 
their power to annoy their enemies. | 

In this diſtreſs their van fell back a 
little, in hope of drawing the Engliſh over 
the ſlough and broken ground, that they 
might have an opportunity of acting hand 
to hand: but the Highlanders in the ſe- 
cond line imagining their front was de- 
feated, betook themſelves to flight in a 
body, and this circumſtance overwhelmed 
their whole army with conſternation. 


Diſorder and rout immediately enſued. 


The Scots threw down their arms and 
fled in the utmoſt confuſion. Then the 
Engliſh cavalry being rallied, fell in upon 
the fugitives, and meeting with no re- 
ſiſtance, made ſuch a terrible carnage 
that they lay like ſheep in a field of paſ- 
ture. The whole ſurface of the ground 
was ſtrewed with ſpears and ſwords. The 
river Eſk, and ſeveral petty brooks, were 

12 ſwelled 
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See MAnlt, 


thouſand five hundred of the vanquiſhed 
were taken priſoners, -and amongſt theſe 


the Earl of Huntley, the Lords Veſter, 
Hamilton, and Wemys, together with. 


MUS 
were maſſacred without mercy. One 
the Maſter of Sempil. 
MYHIE TAKEN. 
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AMUR, $1EGE or. A ſtrong city of 
the Auſtrian Netherlands, ſituated 
at the confluence of the rivers Sambre and 
Maeſe, 35 miles ſouth-eaſt from Bruſſels. 
This famous fiege was undertaken in the 
year 1692 by the French, under the eye 
of their monarch Louis XIV. When he 
ſet out from Paris to make the eampaign, 
he had ſo high an opinion of his projects, 
that he ſaid this campaign would put an 
end to the war. ; 
At the time this town was beſieged, it 
was provided with a garriſon of 8000 
men, and with great ſtore of ammunition 
and proviſion, under the command of 
Prince Brabanſon, M. de Coehorn, the fa- 
mous engineer, and others, the braveſt 
and moſt expert officers among the Con- 
federates. 

King William IH. was at that time in 
Flanders, and the Confederates were ſo 
numerous on that ſide, that they could 
bring together an army of 100,000 men. 
But all theſe obſtacles were not capable of 
altering the French King's reſolution, 
who, after every thing was in readineſs 
for the carrying on ſo great an enterprize, 
ordered two {ſeparate armies to take the 
field. The leſs numerous of the two was 
employed in the ſiege ;. the other to cover 
it againſt any attempt of the enemy. "Theſe 
two armies confumed every day 250,000. 
rations of bread, and 30, ooo buſhels of 
eats, allowing half a buſhel for each horſe 
a-day. And the miniſtry (as before at 

the ſiege of Mons, when the King was 


* 


proviſion. 


NAM 
alſo preſent) had taken ſuch ſure meaſures 
as to all the neceſlary ſupplies, that as 
long as the ſiege laſted there was always 
in both camps no leſs than for 15 days 
Twenty thouſand. pioneers 
were employed. in making the lines of cir- 
cumvallation and contravallation, and the 
trenches were opened in three days after. - 

The city made at firſt a vigorous: de- 
fence, but capitulated on the 8th day, 
finding itſelf not in a condition to ſuſtain a 
general aſſault. The trenches were on 
the lower ſide towards the Maeſe, under 
the cover of a hill, which came within 
muſquet-ſhot of the greateſt part. of the 


ramparts, ſo that King William had. not 


room to come to the relief of the place. 
Louis removed afterwards towards the 
citadel, poſted his army from the Sambre 
to the Maeſe, and by that means ſhortenedi 
the circumvallation. | 
The ſurrender of this city made the 
Confederates fear that the caſtle, though 


accounted impregnable, might follow its 
.example ;. for which reaſon King William, 
the Prince of Waldeck, General of the 
Dutch forces, and the Elector of Bavaria, 
who had lately been made governor of the 


remaining part of the Spaniſh Netherlands, 


advanced and poſted. themſelves near the 


banks of the river Mehaigne. Theſe 


three bodies made together an army of near 
. 100,000 men, which was continually: in 
motion to intercept: the French convoys,. 


or to endeavour to force their quarters,. 
if they ſhould find an opportunity. Mare-- 
| chal: 
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chal de Luxemburg ſtifl ſuperior in num- ll 


camped within ſight of one another for a 
whole month, exactly obſerving. and fol- 


mould require. 


interpreted as a happy preſage. 
King's forces, animated by his preſence 
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ber to the Confederates, being encamped | 


on a riſing ground on the other ſide the 


Mehaigne, at about half a league's diſ- 
tance from the river, expected them in 


good order, there being a large plain be- 


twixt them and the enemy. 


But King William, how much ſoever 
inclination he might have to hazard a 
battle, could not meet with a favourable 
opportunity to put his deſign in execu- 
tion, on account of 'the rains, and over- 
flowings of the river. He cauſed five or 
ſix ſeveral times bridges to be laid over 
it, which were immediately broken down 
again, Thus theſe two great armies en- 


lowing one another's motions, and fre- 
quently faluting one another with their 
cahnon, without coming to cloſe blows.” 

In the meantime the ſiege was carried 
on with all imaginable vigour, the King 
not only giving his directions upon all oc- 
caſions of moment, but frequently ſeeing 
them put in execution. Being ſeized with 


the gout when they were juſt ready to 


attack a covert-way, he cauſed himſelf to 
be carried in a chair to a place, from 
whence he could obſerve all that paſſed, 
and give the neceſſary orders, as occaſion 


Here it was that Lobis-Alcxander: | 
Count of Thoulouſe, one of his natural 
ſons by Madam de Monteſpan, was wound- 
ed by his fide. It was faid, there did not 
appear the leaſt change in the young Prince's 


countenance at this miſhap, which people 
'The 


and example, never behaved themſelves 
better in any ſiege whatever, though the 
beſieged fired without intermiſſion. The 


weather was extremely bad during the 


whole ſiege, the ſoldiers being continually 
fatigued by the rains and tempeſts; be- 
ſides which, they met with ſo many rocks 
in the carrying on of the trenches, that 
they could advance but ſlowly, and with 


N A M 
a great deal of difficutty ; being force to 


carry them round about ſeveral great hills 
and large valleys, which took üp a vaſt 
compaſs. But all theſe obſtacles ſerved 
only to augment the patience and ae 
of the French ſoldiers. 
The firſt and the braveſt action that hap- 
ened in the whole ſiege, was near a cer- 


tain eminence, where the Allies having 


ſtrongly intrenched themſelves, the French 
were forced to drive them from that poſt, 
before they could open the trenches be- 
fore the caſtle. The King's troops attack- 
ed them ſword in hand, and with bayonets 
in their fazees-; the defendants fired very 
briſkly from theirintrenchments, which the 


French troops having ſuſtained with great 


bravery, the enemy at their approach 
quitted the poſt, after they had loſt 200 
or 300 men. Within ſix days after they 
forced the intrenchments of the beſieged, 
and the redoubts of the hermitage. Fort 
William, under the brave General Coe- 
horn, the man who built it, defended it- 
ſelf 10 days; on the 10th they carried the 
covert-way, not without great ſlaughter 
on both ſides, when the Dutch garriſon 
came immediately to a capitulation. 
There was remaining as yet the Old 
Caſtle, with all its out-works, commanded 
by M. de Brabanſon. This was the moſt 
difficult taſk, but the works were carried 
on ſo vigorouſly, that in five days time the 
beſiegers made an aſſault upon the coun- 
terſcarp. The beſieged defended them- 
ſelves with all the courage imaginable, 
but were at laſt forced to give way to the 
numbers of the aſſailants, who were from 
time to time ſeconded with freſh troops. 
Soon after, all their cannon being diſmount- 
ed, one of their chief magazines blowrup by 
two bombs, and another being fallen into 


a great ciſtern which furniſhed the caſtle 


with water; the mines beſides being ready 
to ſpring under one of the baſtions of the 
hornwork ; what with hunger and thirſt, 
what with fear of not being able to ſu. 
tain a general aſſault for want of reſt, 


occaſioned by the continual throwing in 
of 


NAM 


of bombs, they were neceſſitated to hearken 
to a capitulation, notwithſtanding that the 
body of the caſtle was entire, and that 
they had as yet a hornwork left, which 
would have coſt no {mall trouble to take. 
Out of about 8000 men, of which the 
garriſon of Namur conſiſted at the begin- 
ning of the ſiege, there were about 1200 
left in Fort William, and 2500 in the 
caſtle when they marched out. The 
reſt periſhed either by ſickneſs, or were 


killed by the bombs, or in the ſeveral at- 


tacks and ſallies. 

The taking of Namur in the ſight of an 
army of almoſt 100,000 men, put all the 
Spaniſh Netherlands under a moſt terrible 
conſternation. The common people being 
extremely diſſatisfied that the relief of a 
place of ſuch conſequence had not been 
vigorouſly attempted by the Confederate 
army, affronted, nay even aſſaulted the 
Dutch at Bruſſels, and ſeveral other places, 
and did not ſtick to grumble at King 
William. And this victory was doubly 


agreeable to Louis XIV. on account both 


of its importance, and that it was gained 
in King William's ſight. 
NAMUR, s$1x6E or. The taking of 
this important place by the French could 
not but greatly affect King William, there- 
fore in 1695, he formed a deſign to regain 
it; the plan was without diſpute well 


laid, and did honour to William's ſagacity, 


and with it he opened the campaign. Io 
deceive the Duke de Villeroy, the French 
General, he divided his army into ſeveral 
bodies. That which he commanded him- 
ſelf, compoſed of 70 battalions and 80 
ſquadrons, encamped near Deynſe : the 
ſccond, which was to act under the com- 
mand of the Elector of Bavaria, conſiſted 
of 36 battalions, and 130 ſquadrons, lying 
near Dendermond ; the third, under the 
command of General Eremburg, was of 
20 battalions and 10 ſquadrons; and the 


fourth ' conſiſted of 25 battalions, com- 
manded by the Baron de Heyden, and was || 


poſted between Bref and Falcis. 


| 
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His Majeſty madę a motion with his ar- 
my towards Fort Knock, as if he had a 
deſign to beſiege it. He actually attacked 
it three times with ſome loſs. Marechal 
Villeroy, who lay ſecure in his lines, 
thought he had little reaſon to fear, ſince 
the King was going to make ſo conſider- 
able a ſiege. But that Prince taking the 
advantage of his miſtake, ordered Namur 
to be inveſted by the troops of Liege and 
Brandenburg. The army then tacked- 
about and marched with all expedition to 
the ſiege of that place. At his arrival he 
cauſed a plan of the country to be drawn,. 
in order to poſt with all poſſible advantage 
the ſeveral bodies of his army to cover 
the ſiege. The Duke of Villeroy was ſur- 
priſed at this unexpected adventure. Ma- 
rechal Boufflers took ſeven regiments of 
dragoons, a great number of volunteers, 
engineers, gunners, and miners, and with 
theſe caſt himſelf into the town. Having 
made a review of the garriſon,. he found: 
them 16, ooo ſtrong, which, conſidered 
with the ſtrength of the place, gave the 
Marechal hopes of making ſo vigorous a: 
reſiſtance, that he ſaid the King of Eng- 
land would repent of his undertaking that 
ſiege. An army for a garriſon, a Mare- 
chal of France to animate and command 
it, 100,000 men under Marechal Vil- 
leroy to relieve it, ioo, ooo men employed 
in the attack, commanded by a King and 
an Elector, both great captains,. was the 


| moſt glorious ſpectacle that the whole war 


had produced. | 
King William had left only 30, ooo men, 
under-the command of the Prince of Vau- 
demont in the Lower Flanders. "The 
French King having received news of the 
fiege, ſent his orders to Marechal Ville- 
roy to enter that country, and if poſſible 
to fight the Prince. Purſuant to theſe 
orders, he advanced towards the enemy, 
who would infallibly have been put to the 


rout, if the Prince, according to his di- 
rections of avoiding any engagement, had 
not found means to make a ſafe retreat; 
ſo that in lieu of routing 1 
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(of which in all human appearance, but 
few could have eſcaped) the French were 
forced to be contented with the defeat of 
two regiments, who were moſt of them 
cut to pieces in the purſuit. This was 
looked upon as one of the moſt fortunate, 
as well as beſt conducted retreats that ever 
was made. For if the Prince's army had 
been routed, the Confederates muſt of 
neceſſity have raiſed the ſiege of Namur; 
and in all probability he had, not eſcaped 
if Luxemburg had been living to conduct 
the expedition. That General held it for 
a maxim in the buſineſs of war, not to 


give the enemy time to know his deſigns; 


but the Duke de Villeroy, whilſt he was 
uſing abundance of precaution, ſunk into 
the greateſt imprudence, by giving the 
Prince of Vaudemont time to make this 


moſt glorious retreat. This was of a 


piece with other inſtances of Villeroy's 
conduct, who with very ſmall talents for 
war was yet much intruſted. | 
Ten days after this retreat, the Duke 
de Villeroy beſieged Dixmuyde, which 
place ſurrendered in 24 hours. Deynſe 
opened its gates at the approach of the 


French forces. There were above 8000 


well diſciplined troops in theſe two places, 
who were all made priſoners of war, be- 
ſides which, the French found the ma- 
gazines full of all ſorts of ammunition ; 


and this part of the country having been 


preſerved on purpoſe by the Confederates, 
the victorious ſoldiers got an incredible 
booty. By the conqueſt of theſe two 
places, the French forces having opened 
themſelves a way towards Ghent and Ant- 
werp, the Flemings as well as the Dutch 
were extremely alarmed at it; eſpecially 


when they ſaw King William advance but 


ſlowly in the ſiege of Namur, though he 
was plentifully provided with every thing 


for a vigorous attack. 


The beſiegers had raiſed before it 30 
batteries, upon which were mounted 130 
pieces of cannon and 80 mortars. This 


dreadful artillery played almoſt without 


intermiſſion as long as the ſiege laſted, in 


| works of the town. 
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which they conſumed three millions of 
powder. Their army was very formi- 
dable, and conſtantly reinforced with freſh 
troops. What place is able to hold out 
againſt ſuch an attack? M. de Regnac, 
who commanded in chief the intrench- 
ments of the beſieged, made ſo many ſal- 
lies as filled up the trenches of the Con- 
federates, blew up whole battalions by 


the ſpringing of his mines, and made it 


coſt them eight days time before they 
could make themſelves maſters of thoſe 
outworks. The Confederates were at laſt 
ready to make a general aſſault upon the 
town, if Marechal Boufflers and Count 
Giſcard, who commanded the garriſon, 
had the courage to ſtand it. Marechal 


Boufflers was of opinion not to ſurrender 


the place but at the laſt extremity; he 
repoled a great deal of confidence in the 
bravery of the dragoons that he had 
brought in with him, from whom he ex- 
pected wonders ; but the Engliſh, whoſe 
extraordinary courage and intrepidity in 
aſſaults renders them dreadful, brought 
Count Giſcard to other ſentiments. He 
told the Marechal, that he thought it not 
adviſable to venture the loſs of a garri- 
ſon compoſed of the beſt troops of France, 
but rather to put his forces into the caſtle, 
and {ſurrender the town. It did not how- 
ever capitulate till 24 days after opening 
the trenches, included between the 11th 
of July and the 5th of Auguſt ; all their 
covert-ways and other outworks being ſo 
entirely ruined by the Confederates” great 
artillery, that without the utmoſt hazard 
they could not pretend to hold out longer. 
The firſt aſſault had been the moſt terrible 
that was ever ſeen in the memory of man, 
it proving no leſs obſtinate than bloody. 
The Allies renewed the attack four ſeve- 
ral times, without being able to lodge 
themſelves within either of the trenches, 
though all the time theſe were ſeconded 
by a ſhower of carcaſſes, bombs, and red 
hot bullets, which were ſhot within the 


This 
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This brave reſiſtance giving all imagin- 
able hopes that the caſtle would be able 
to defend itſelf much longer, Marechal 
de Villeroy advanced with his army to- 
wards Bruſſels to bombard that city, un- 
leſs the Confederates would agree not to 
bombard any place for the future without 
a formal ſiege. See BRUSSELS. 

The beſt and ſtrongeſt edifices were de- 
froyed, and near half of the whole city 
either burnt, or laid level to the ground. 
But this expedition inſtead of ſaving Na- 
mur, ſerved only to diminiſh the King's 
glory, and to render the Duke de Ville- 
roy odious. The French in their turn 
underwent no leſs deſolation in their caſtle 
of Namur. The King of England raiſed 
five new batteries, to ruin at once all 
their principal works ; ſo that never was 
a more terrible fire ſeen, than that which 
M. Cochorn made at that time. 

That famous Engineer General, who 
diſtinguiſned himſelf greatly, was preſent 
when the King of England and the Elector 
of Bavaria held a council of war, whereto 
all the engineers of the army were called, 
and each had the liberty of giving his opi- 
nion concerning the attack. Cochorn in 
his turn gave his ſentiments againſt all the 


reſt, who had propoſed the ancient me- | 


thod. He alledged, that they ought to 
avoid the length of a difficult ſiege, and 
the loſs of abundance of officers and ſol- 
diers, which was unavoidable, if they fol- 
lowed the accuſtomed method ; that as he 
had helped to raiſe the gr eateſt part of the 
place, he knew very well the ſtrength and 
weakneſs of it: that Marechal Boufflers 
being entered into the caſtle with a nume- 
rous garriſon, they ought to endeavour 
to deſtroy the garriſon by a continual fire 
from their cannon, and with their bombs, 
and by the favour of that fire to make 
their approaches, and to puſh forward 
their works. Cochorn was of a temper 
{weet and calm; and when he ſpoke, it was 
without affectation or paſſion, "The no- 
velty of his reaſoning, and the cool air of 
countenance ſurpriſed the Elector of Ba- 
Nuxig. XXXVII. 
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varia, who, whiſpering the King, aſked, 
who was that philoſopher ? the King an- 
{wered, that the philoſopher's name was 


Cochorn ; ; and that if they would commit 


the affair to him, they ſhould ſoon take 


.the caſtle. of Namur. 


The bombardment of Bruſſels having 


| produced nothing, the Duke de Villeroy 


returned to put in execution his laſt pro- 
ject. To that end he marched into the 
plain of Fleurns, where he formed his 
army conliſting of 100,000 men, being 100 
battalions and 200 ſquadrons. . He diſtri- 
buted proviſions for 12 days to his ſoldiers, 


and advanced to the banks of the Maine, 


threatening to paſs that river; but he 
found ſo many difficulties in the execution 
of his deſign, by the diſpoſition of the 
Confederate army, that he could not force 
the poſts and avenues they were poſleſſed 
off, without running the riſk of loſing 
a battle; which obliged him to retire, 
letting Marechal Boufflers know that he 
had no aſſiſtance to expect from him. 
King William was now joined by the 
Prince of Vaudemont, and another rein- 
forcement, and had left only 20, ooo men 
to guard the trenches. The French ſay 
that Villeroy left nothing unattempted 
upon this occaſion. 

All hopes of relief being cut off by the 
retreat of the French army, the Confede- 
rates attacked the caſtle with new vigour. 
Their great artillery had done. ſuch ter- 
rible exccution againſt it, that all the out- 
works appeared no otherwiſe than like ſo 
many heaps of rubbiſh ; the poor ſoldiers 
being for the moſt part obliged to ſhelter 
themſelves in the vaults againſt the fury 
of the bombs and bullets, which made 
breaches every where, Marechal de Bouf- 
flers having refuſed to hearken to the 
ſummons ſent him by the Confederates, 
they prepared for a general aſſault, which 
was made in 11 places at once. 

The day appointed for this bloody action 
being come, the beſieged ſaw, about 10 
o'clock in the morning, the enemies infan- 
try * in two columns above the 

* U trenches, 


8 
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trenches, advancing in good order to- 
wards the breaches. Three thouſand of 
their beſt men, at the head of whom were 


the Engliſh grenadiers, out-braved all the 
reſt in attempting to mount the breach 


made in the body of the caſtle. There. 


were at leaſt 600 yards diſtance betwixt 
the head of the trenches and that breach, 
defended on both ſides with {ſeveral out- 
works, and well provided with a ſufficient 


number of ſoldiers. But theſ= brave fel- | 


lows, under the command of the famous 
Lord Cuts, made their way through all 
theſe obſtacles, and advanced ſo briſkly in 
ſpite of the fire of the French, which 
galled them both in front and flank, that 
the firſt battalion planted their colours on 
the top of the breach. 'This battalion be- 
ing ſhocked by the bravery of the beſieged, 
the ſecond took their place, till being 
quite broken as well as the former, the 
flying ſoldiers preſſing one upon another, 


brought the reſt that were to fecond them 


likewiſe into confuſion, who thereupon 
retreated in great diſorder. All the other 
aſſaults were made and repulfed with the 


ſame bravery, notwithſtanding the garri- 


{on was exhauſted of ſtrength by conti- 
nual fatigues, and for want of reſt; but 
being animated by the Marechal and the 
reſt of the officers, who alſo remonſtrated 
to them that the honour of the nation lay 
at ſtake, and that their ſafety depended 
only on the points of their {words ; they 
gave ſuch proofs of their bravery that the 
aſſailants were repulſed in all their attacks 
with great ſlaughter. This was a moſt 
glorious day for the beſieged as well as 
the beſiegers. | 
The Engliſh fought moſt deſperately 
with the French dragoons, which made 
the Marechal begin to think more ſeriouſly 
of his future deſtiny. He faw himſelf 
blocked up in a garriſon, in the midſt of a 
prodigious number of wounded men ; and, 
like a common ſoldier, expoſed to the 


continual fire of the enemy's bombs and | 
cannon; but what neareſt touched him | 
was, to ſee himſelf obliged to capitulate, | 


NAM 

or be forced {word in hand by a general 
aſſault. | | 

Villeroy, full of chagrin to ſee himſelf 
unable to execute any thing that might 
fave Namur, made yet another motion 
with his army, and ranged it in order of 
battle near the wood of St, Dennis. Hav- 
ing examined the country, and found the 
paſſes defended by intrenchments, or other- 
wiſe impracticable by the defiles, marſhes, 
or floods of water which the Allies had 


brought in by cutting the banks of the 


river, he reſolved to advance to Perwys, 
having before him the Mehaigne. He 


| had a prince to deal with who watched 
him very cloſely, and who having pene- 


trated into his deſign, encamped at Offin, 
where he reſolved to expect him. All 
theſe ſtratagems of war which the Duke 
de Villeroy made uſe of, ſerved only to 
increaſe the chagrin that he had, by not 
being ſo fortunate as to execute the or- 
ders of the court. He was at laſt reſolved 
to make ſome attempt, that he might 


avoid the ſhame and reproach of being a 


ſimple ſpectator of that conqueſt. The 
Marquis de la Floret being detached by 
King William with 3o ſquadrons, to take 
a view of the French army; the Mare- 
chal ordered 40 ſquadrons to paſs the Me- 
haigne and attack him. "The French were 
drawn into an ambuſcade, and charged 


with ſo much vigour and reſolution, that 


they were obliged precipitately to retire 
with great loſs. | | 
The Allies, animated with this advan- 
tage, prepared to make a ſecond general 
aſſault upon the caſtle, Marechal Bouf- 
flers and Count Giſcard, unwilling to ex- 
poſe themſelves to ſo dangerous an expe- 
riment, capitulated the 2d of September. 
The 5th, the caſtle was evacuated, and 
the beſiegers took poſſeſſion. The French 
marched out with all the marks of ho- 
nour through the enemy's army, who 
opened them a paſſage. But as Marechal 
Bouffters came along, M. Dykvelt came up 
to make him a compliment, which indeed 


did not pleaſe him. He deſired him to 
| ſtep 
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ſtep aſide, pretending that he had ſome- 
thing particular to communicate to him. 
Boufflers expected nothing leſs from a de- 
puty of the States-General, one of the moſt 
able members of that government, than 
{ome overtures of peace; but he was not 
a little ſurpriſed when that miniſter told 
him that the King of England had ordered 
him to- be arreſted. He was yet more 
ſtartled, when M. L'Etange, lieutenant of 
the body guards of that Prince, ſurround- 
ed him with a detachment, and told him, 
that he had orders to conduct him to 
Maeſtricht, in repriſal for the garriſons of 
Deynſe and Dixmuyde, that had been de- 
tained contrary to the capitulations. Bouf- 
flers in an inexpreſſible fury deſired leave 
to ſend to the Elector of Bavaria, which 
was granted him. He diſpatched Langal- 
lerie, who being known to his Electoral 
Highneſs, that Prince made him a thou- 
ſand civilities, and told him he was very 
much concerned at what had happened to 
the Marechal, but could no ways avoid 
it; becauſe the King of England and the 
other Confederate princes had made uſe of 
this expedient, to prevent the perpetual 
infractions that were made upon chartels 
and capitulations, which were contrary to 
the law of arms. 

As the Marcchal's buſineſs was to en- 
deavour to get clear of this arreſt, he 
thought proper to iend to court, and give 
the King a relation of all that had paſſed 
during the ſiege of Namur; and to repre- 
ſent to his Majeſty the neceſlity that there 
was of releaſing the garriſons of Deynſe 
and Dixmuyde, in order to procure his re- 
leaſe. The King ſeemed very well Latis- 
fied with the account, but extremely un- 
ealy at the loſs of that important place. 
He immediately gave orders that the gar- 
riſons of Deynſe aud Dixmuyde ſhould be 
releaſed. Boufflers ſent advice of this to 
the King of England, who gave him his 
liberty upon his parole, and ſent a guard 
to protect him to Dinant. Namur was 
purchaſed at a very dear rate by the Con- 
federates, who, beſides the imnienſe ex- 
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pences beſtowed in the carrying on of this 
ſiege, loſt near 20,000 men, the flower of 
their whole army. 
NAMUR, siESE oF. This town having 
proved itſelf to remarkably ſtrong by the 
two foregoing ſieges, that it was never 
attempted by the Duke of Marlborough. 
But the French General, Marechal Count 
de Saxe, in 1746, determined to outdo 
the Duke of Marlborough by laying ſiege 
to this important place. 'The Duke of 
Cumberland being in England, Pr. Charles 
of Lorraine aſſumed the command of the 
Confederate army, July 4, at Terheyde; 
the Heſſian troops from Scotland, and a 
reinforcement of Auſtrians under Count 
Palfy, had now augmented this army to 

87,000 men. : 
The Confederate generals gueſſed at 
the Marechal Saxe's deſign, and therefore 
marched into the neighbourhood of Namur, 
to cover any attacks which the Marechal 
might make. On the 18th of July they 
were in {ight of the French army, which 
exceeded 100,000 men, encamped at Gem- 
blours, 10 miles north-weſt from Namur. 
The Marechal did not chooſe to attack the 
Confederates till he had gained poſſeſſion 
of Namur, he firſt ſeized Dinant, by which 
he made himſelf maſter of the Maeſe above 
Namur. Then Huy, which on account 
of its convenient ſituation, was of great 
advantage to him. The loſs to the Allies 
on this occaſion was conſiderable, their 
grand magazine was taken in Huy, and their 
communication cut off with Maeſtricht. 
One would think the Allies were in a le- 
thargic infatuation, to ſuffer themſelves 
to be ſurpriſed in this manner, and what 
is {till more inexcuſable, they ſuffered Ma- 
rechal Saxe by his poſition to deprive 
them of all kinds of ſubſiſtence, which 
obliged Prince Charles of Lorraine to quit 
his advantageous poſt, and abandon Na- 
mur to its own ſtrength. Namur was in- 
veſted immediately by 35,000 men, under 
the command of the Count de Clermount. 
The garriſon conſiſted of 7000 Auſtrians, 
who made a vigorous defence, but a con- 
U 2 tinual 
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tinual ſhower of bombs made ſuch dread- 
ful havock in the city, that in a few days 
it was converted into a heap of rubbiſh, 
However, the garriſon held out till the 
23d of September, after a ſiege of 21 days. 
'The French are faid to have obtained this 
acquiſition at the expence of 4000 men's 
lives; the French King ordered Te Deum 
to be ſung throughout all his kingdom for 
the rapid conqueſt of Namur; his mini- 
ſters affirmed that their troops were no 
longer ſenſible of the lengths to which 
ſieges were carried in former reigns, and 
that the ſurrender of Namur was the fruit 
of a campaign where valour, capacity, and 
prudence conquered the enemy without 
fighting them. During the ſiege of Na- 
mur the Allied army encamped at Mae- 
ſtricht, where they were joined by Sir 
John Ligonier with ſome Britiſh and Ba- 
varian battalions ; upon which the Prince 
reſolved to give the enemy battle, with 
this view he paſſed the Maeſe on the 13th 
day of September, and advanced towards 
Marechal Saxe, whom he found fo ad- 
vantageouſly poſted at 'Tongres, that he 
thought proper to march back again. 
NARVA, SIEGE OF, AND BATTLE AT. 
A large city and port town of Livonia, 
ſituated on the river Narva, which divides 
Livonia from Ruffia. This famous battle 
which has ſo much adorned the annals of 
Sweden, was fought in the year 1700, be- 
tween the Swedes and Muſcovites, or 
Ruſſians, as they are now called. Charles 
XII. having now finiſhed} his Daniſh war, 
(See COPENHAGEN.) he prepared to finiſh 
his firſt campaign with an attack upon his 
rival in glory, Peter Alexofwitz, Czar of 
Muſcovy. Charles was the more enraged 
againſt him, ſays Voltaire, as there were 
three Muſcovite ambaſtadors at Stockholm, 
who had lately ſworn to renew an inviolable 
peace. He who valned himfelf upon a 
ſevere probity, could not comprehend how 
2 legiſlator like the Czar, could make a 
jeſt of what ought to be held ſo ſacred. 
The young Prince full of honour, did not 


ſo much as dream that there could be a 
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different morality for princes and private 
perſons. The Emperor of Muſcovy pub- 
liſhed a manifeſto, which he had much 
better have ſuppreſſed. He alledged, for 
a reaſon of the war, that they had not 


paid him ſufficient honours when he paſſed 


incognito to Riga, and that they ſold pro- 
viſions too dear to his ambaſſadors. "Theſe 
were the injuries for which he ravaged 
Ingria with 100,000 men. | 

He appeared before Narva at the head 
of this great army on the iſt of October, 
in a ſeaſon more ſevere in that clime than 
the month of January is at London. The 
Czar, who in ſuch weather would ſome- 
times ride poſt 400 leagues to ſee a mine 


or canal, ſpared his troops no more than 
| he ſpared himſelf. Beſides, he knew that 


the Swedes, ever ſince the time of Guſta- 
vus Adolphus, could make war in the 
depth of winter as well as in ſummer,. and 


| he wanted to accuſtom the Muſcovites 


alſo to lofe all diſtinction of ſeaſons, and to. 
make them one day at leaſt equal to the 
Swedes. Thus, at a time when the froſts. 


and fnows oblige other nations in tempe- 
rate climates to a ſufpenſion of arms, the 
Czar Peter laid ſiege to Narva within 30. 
degrees of the pole, and Charles XII. was. 


upon his march to relieve it. 
The Czar was no ſooner arrived before 


'the place, than he made haſte to put in 
practice what he had lately learned abroad 
in his travels. 
fortified it on all ſides, raiſed redoubts at 
certain diſtances,. and opened the trenches 
himfelf. He had given the command of 
his army to the Duke de Croy, a German, 
and an able general, but at that time 


He marked out his camp, 


very little aſſiſted by the Muſcovite officers. 


For himſelf he had only the rank of a pri- 


vate lieutenant in his own troops. He 


judged it neceſfary to give his nobility an- 
example of military obedience, who till 
then had been undliſciplinable, and accuſ- 
tomed to march at the head of ilkarmed 
ſlaves without any experience or order. 


He had a mind to teach them, that places 
in the army were to be obtained by ſe 
| vices. 
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vices. He began himſelf with beating a 
drum, and was raiſed to an officer by de- 
grees. It is by no means to be wondered 
at, that he, who at Amſterdam turned 
carpenter to procure himſelf fleets, ſhould 
become a lieutenant at Narva to teach his 
nation the art of war. | 

The Muſcovites are ſtrong and indefa- 
tigable, and, it may be, as couragious as 
the Swedes, but it requires time to form 
experienced troops, and diſcipline to make 
them invincible. The only good ſoldiers 
in the army were zo, ooo Streletſes, who 
were in Muſcovy what the Janiſlaries are 
in Turkey. The reſt were Barbarians 
forced from thcir foreſts, and covered over 
with ſkins of wild beaſts, fome armed with 
arrows, and others with clubs, few of 
them had fuzees, nor had any of them ſeen 
a regular ſiege ; nor was there one good 
cannoneer in the whole army. A hundred 
and fifty cannon, which one would have 
thought mult have ſoon laid the little town 
of Narva in aſhes, were ſcarce able to 
make a breach, whereas the artillery of 
the town deſtroyed every moment whole 
ranks in the trenches. Narva was almoſt 
without fortifications, and Count Hoorn, 
who commanded there, had not 1600 re- 
gular troops ; and yet this immenſe army 
was not able to reduce it in Io wecks. 

On the 15th of November, the Czar 
had information that the King of Sweden, 
having croſſed the ſea with 200 tranſports, 
was upon his march to relieve Narva. 


but the Czar had no advantage except ſu- 
periority of number. Far therefore from 
deſpiſing his enemy, he employed all the 
art he could to cruſh him; and not con- 
tent with 100,000 men, he was getting 
ready another army to. oppoſe him, and 
check his progreſs. He had already given 
orders for near 40, ooo recruits,, who were 
coming up. from Pleſcow with. great expe- 
dition. He went in perſon to haſten their 
march, that he might hem in the King 
between the two armics. Nor was this 
all, a detachment of 30,000 men from the 


The Swedes were no more than 20, ooo, 
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camp before Narva, were poſted. at a 
league's diſtance from the town, directly 
in the King of Sweden's road; 20,000 
Streletſes were placed. farther off upon 
the ſame road, and 5000 others made up 
an advanced guard; and he muſt neceſſarily 
force his way through the body of all 
theſe troops before he could reach the 
camp, which was fortified with a rampart 
and double foſſe. The King of Sweden 
had landed at Pernaw in the Gulf of Riga, 
with about 16,000 foot, and a few more 
than 4000 horſe. 

From Pernaw he made a flying march 
as far as Revel, followed by all his horſe, 
and only 4000 of his foot. But he always 
marched before, without waiting for the 
reſt of his troops ; and. ſoon found himſelf 
with his 8000 men only before the firſt poſts 
of the enemy. He without heſitation at- 
tacked them one after another, without 


giving them time to learn with how ſmall 
a number they had to engage. The Muſ- 


covites ſeeing the Swedes come upon. them, 
made no doubt but they had a whole army 
to encounter, and the advanced. guard of 
Fooo men immediately fled upon their ap- 
proach. The 20,000 men. beyond them, 
terrified with the flight of their country- 
men, made no reſiſtance, and carried their 
conſternation and confuſion among the 
30,000 who were poſted. within a league 
of the camp, and the panic ſeizing upon 
them too, they. retired to the main body 
of the army without ſtriking. a blow.. 
Theſe three poſts were carried. in two 
days and a half; and what upon other oc- 
caſions would have been reckoned three 
victories, did. not retard the King's march 
the ſpace of one hour. He appeared then: 


at laſt with his 8000: men, wearied with 


the fatigues of ſo long a march, before a 
camp of 100,000 Muſcovites, with 150. 
pieces of braſs cannon in their front; and. 
he ſcarce allowed them any time for rcſt,, 
before he gave his orders. for the attack. 


without delay. 


The ſignal was two fizees, and the 


word in German, With the aid of God. 
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A general officer having repreſented to 
him the great hazard of the attempt, 
“ What,” ſays he,“ do you make any 


& queſtion, whether I with my 8000 brave 
& Swedes ſhall not rout 100,000 Muſco- 
& vites?” But upon recollection, fearing 
there was too much oſtentation in what 


he ſaid, he ran after the officer in a mo- 
ment, „And are not you,” ſays he, © of 


* the {ame opinion? Have not I a double 
6 advantage over the enemy; the one 
„ that their horſe can be of no ſervice to 
% them; and the other, that the place 
5 being ſtr alt, their great number will only 
6p incommode them, and thus in reality I 
5 ſhall be ſtronger than they? The of- 


ficer did not think fit to differ from him, 


and thus they marched againſt the Muſ- 
covites about noon, on the 13th of No- 
vember, 1700. 

As ſoon as the cannon of the Swedes 
had made a breach- in the intrenchments, 


they advanced with their bayonets at the 


end of their fuzees. At the ſame time a 


violent ſtorm of ſnow, which fell at their 


backs, was driven by the wind full in the 
face of the enemy. The Muſeovites ſtood 
their fire for half an hour without quitting 
their poſts. The King attacked the Czar's 
quarter, which lay on the other ſide of the 
camp, and was in hopes of a rencounter, 
as not knowing that the Emperor was 
gone in queſt of the 40,000 men, who 
were daily expected. Upon the firſt diſ- 
charge of the enemy's ſhot, the King re- 


ceived a ball in his left ſhoulder, but it 


grazed only in a flight manner upon the 
feſh, his activity even hindered him from 
perceiving that he was wounded. - Pre- 
{ently after his horſe was killed under 
him. A ſecond had his head carried off 
by a cannon ball. And as he was nimbly 
mounting a third, . "Theſe fellows,” ſays 
he, & make me exerciſe ;” and then he 
went on to engage, and give orders with 
the ſame preſence of mind as before. 
Within three hours the intrenchments 
were carried on all fi des, and the Swedes 
became ſenſible of their ſuperiority, 
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The King purſued the right of the ene- 
my as far as the river of Narva, with 
his left wing, if one might properly call 
by that name about 4000 men, whowere in 
purſuit of near 50,000. The bridge broke 
under them as they fled, and the river 
was-in a moment covered with the dead. 
The reſt in deſpair returned to their camp, 
without knowing whither they went, and 
finding certain barracks, they took their 
poſts behind them. There they defended 
themſelves for a while, as not knowing, 
how to make their eſcape. But at laſt 
their Generals Dolborouky, Gollouin, and 
Fedorowitz {ſurrendered themſelves to the 
King, and laid their arms at his Majeſty's 
feet. And in the inſtant they were offer- 
ing them, came up the Duke de Croy, the 


general of the army, to ſurrender himſelf 


with 30 officers. 

Charles received all theſe priſoners of 
diſtinction with as eaſy a politeneſs, and 
as obliging an air, as if he had been to 
pay them the honours of an entertainment 
in his own court. He only detained the 
general officers. All the ſubalterns and 
common ſoldiers were diſarmed and con- 
ducted to the river of Narva, where they 
were furniſhed with boats to carry them 
over, and return them back to their own 
homes. In the meantime night came on, 
and the left wing of the Muſcovites ſtill 
continued fighting. The Swedes had not 
loſt 1500 men; 18,000 Muſcovites had 
been killed in their intrenchments; a great 
number was drowned ; many had paſſed 
the river; but ſtill there remained enough 
in the camp to exterminate the Swedes 
even to the laſt man. But it is not the 
number of the dead, but the terror of 
thoſe who ſurvive, that gives the finiſhing 
{ſtroke to victories. 

The King employed the ſmall remains 
of the day in ſeizing upon the enemy's 
artillery. He poſted himſelf. to advantage 
between their camp and the town, and 
there flept ſome hours on the ground, 
wrapt up in his cloak, expecting to fall 
at day-break upon the left wing of the 

enemy, 
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enemy, which was not yet entirely routed; 


but at two o'clock in the morning General 
Wade, who commanded that wing, having 


heard of the gracious reception the King 


had given tothe other generals, and how he 
had {ent home all the ſubaltern officers and 


ſoldiers, deſired that he would grant him 


the ſame favour. The Conqueror made 
anſwer, that he ſhould have it, if he would 
draw near at the head of his troops, and 
lay down his arms and colours at his feet. 
The General appeared ſoon after with his 
Muſcovites, to the number of about 30,000. 
They marched, ſoldiers and officers, with 
their heads uncovered, acroſs leſs than 


7000 Swedes. The ſoldiers as they paſſed 


before him threw down their fuzees and 
ſwords upon the ground, and the officers 
preſented him with their enſigns and co- 
lours. He cauſcd the whole multitude to 
croſs the river, without retaining a ſingle 
ſoldier priſoner. - If he had put them under 
guard, the number of the priſoners would 
at leaſt have been five times greater than 
that of the conquerors. 21 

He then entered victorious into Narva, 
attended by the Duke de Croy, and the 
other general officers of the Muſcovites. 
He ordered their ſwords to be reſtored to 


them, and being informed that they wanted 


money, and that the tradeſmen of Narva 
refuſed to truſt them, he ſent the Duke 
de Croy 1000 ducats, and every Muſcovite 
officer 500, who could never ſufficiently 
admire the civility of their treatment, of 
which they could not form to themſelves 
the leaſt idea. | 

Immediately a relation of the victory 
was drawn up at Narva to be ſent to 


Stockholm, and the allies of Sweden, but 


the King cut off with his own hand what- 
ever was reported too much to his own 
advantage, or to the detriment of the 
Czar. His modeſty could not hinder their 


{triking at Stockholm ſeveral medals to 
perpetuate the memory of theſe events. 
Among the reſt, they ſtruck one which 
repreſented himon the ane ſide ſtanding on 
a pedeſtal, to which were chained a Muſco- 
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vite, a Dane, and a Polander ; and on the 
reverſe, an Hercules armed with his club, 
treading upon a Cerberus, with this in- 
ſcription, 


TRES UNO CONTU DIT ICTU., 


Among the priſoners taken at the battle 
of Narva, there was one who was a great 
inſtance of the revolutions of fortune. 
He was the eldeſt ſon and heir to the King 
of Georgia; they called him the Czaraſis, 
a name which ſignified prince, or ſon of a 
czar, amongſt all the Tartars, as well as 
in Muſcovy. For the word czar ſignified 
king among the ancient Scythians, from 
whom all theſe people are deſcended, and 
is by no means derived from the Cæſar 
of Rome, ſo long unknown to theſe bar- 
barians. His father, Mitelleſki Czar, who 
was maſter of the moſt beautiful part of 


the country, ſituate between the moun- 


tains of Ararat and the eaſtern coaſts of 
the Black Sea, had been driven from his 
kingdom by bis own ſubjects in 1688, and 
choſe rather to throw himſelf into the 
arms of the Emperor of Muſcovy than ap- 
ply to the Turks. This king's ſon at 19 
years of age, attended upon Peter the 
Great in his expedition againſt the Swedes, 
and was taken fighting by ſome Finland 
{oldiers, who had already ſtripped him, 
and were upon the point of killing him. 
Count Renchild reſcued him from their 
bands, ſupplied him with cloaths, and 
preſented himto his maſter. Charles ſent 
him to Stockholm, where the unfortunate 
prince died ſome few years after. Upon 
his taking leave, the King could not avoid 
making, aloud in the hearing of his officers, 
a natural reflection upon the ſtrange fate 
of an Aſiatic prince, born at the foot of 
mount Caucaſus, who was going to live a 
priſoner among the ſnows of Sweden. 
It is,” ſays he, © as if I was to be one 
« daya priſoner among the Crim Tartars.” 


"Theſe words at that time, had no impreſ- 
ſion, but were afterwards but too much 


thought 
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thonght.on, when the event had confirmed 


the prediction. 


The Czar wasadvancing by long marches 
with an army of 40, ooo Rufſhans, in ex- 
pectation of ſurrounding his enemy on all 
ſides. In the midway he had intelligence 
of the battle of Narva, and the diſperſion 
of his whole camp. He judged it not 
convenient with his 40,000 raw and un- 
diſciplined men to engage with a conque- 
ror, who had lately deſtroyed 100,000 in- 
trenched in their camp. He returned 
back from whence he came, ſtill purſuing 
his reſolution of diſciplining his troops, at 
the {ſame time that he civilized his ſubjects. 
& I know,” fays he, © the Swedes will 


£ beat us for ſome time, but in time they | 


« will teach us to beat them.” 

Moſcow, his capital, was in the utmoſt 
terror and deſolation at the news of this 
defeat; and ſo great was the pride and 
tgnorance of the people, that they could 
not be perſuaded but they had been con- 
quered by more than human power, and 
that the Swedes had been victorious by 


the force of magic. This opinion was ſo 


general, that public prayers were ordered 
to be put up to St. Nicholas, the patron 
of Muſcovy, upon the occaſion. The form 
was too ſingular to be kere omitted, It 
runs thus: 


4% O thou, who art our perpetual com- 


forter in all our adverſities, great St. Ni- 
cholas, infinitely powerful, by what ſin 


have we offended thee in our ſacrifices, „ 


genuflexions, bowings, and thankſgivings, 
that thou haſt thus forſaken us? We have 
implored thy aſſiſtance againſt the terrible, 
inſolent, enraged, dreadful, inſuperable de- 
ſtroyers; ; when, like lions and bears who 
have loſt their young, they have fallen 
upon us, terrified, wounded, and ſlain by 


thouſands, us who are thy people. As it 
is impoſſible this ſhould have happened 


without diabolical influence and inchant- 
ment, we beſeech thee, O great St. Nicho- 
las, to be our champion and ſtandard-bearer. 
to deliver us from this troop of. ſorcerers, 
and drive them far off from our coaſts, 


NAS 


with the recompenſe that is due unto 
them.“ 0 
Whilſt the Muſcovites were thus com- 
plaining of their defeat to St. Nicholas, 
Charles XII. returned thanks to God, and 
prepared himſelf for new victories. 
NASEBY, BATTLE AT. A village near 
Rothwell, in Northamptonſhire, about 10 
miles north from Northampton. In the 
year 1645, being the time of the grand 


! rebellion, this battle was fought between 


Charles I. and his Parliament. The King 
marched to Leiceſter, took that town by 
aſſault, and Fairfax followed the ſame 
route, in order to give him battle; the 
two Houſes, having, at the deſire of their 
General, diſpenſed with the attendance of 
Cromwel, who thus preſerved his com- 
mand in their army, notwithſtanding the 
ſelf-denying ordinance. Charles being in- 
formed that Fairfax was ordered to beſiege 
Oxford, advanced towards Harborough, 

where he received intelligence that he had 


abandoned his deſign upon Oxford, and 


had been repulſed in aſſaulting the caſtle 
of Borſtal. The King continued his march 
in expectation of being joined by Colonel 
Gerard with 2000 men from Wales, as 
well as by Lord Goring at the head of 
3000 cavalry. 

This officer had wrote to him from 
Taunton, giving him hopes of reducing 
that place, and adviſing him to act on the 
defenſive till he ſhould join the army; but 
the letter fell into the hands of Fairfax, 
who thus appriſed, reſolved to hazard an 
engagement before the junction could be 
effected. For this purpoſe he followed 
the Royaliſts, and the King ſeeing it would 
be impoſſible to reach Leiceſter, with- 
out expoling his rear to certain deſtruc- 
tion, determined to meet him half way. 
He accordingly marched back, and on the 
14th day of June, came in fight of the 
enemy, who were drawn up in order of 
battle, on a riſing ground near Naſeby. 
Prince Rupert led theright of theRoyaliſts, 
the left was under the direction of Sir 


— Langdale; Lord Aſtley com- 
manded 
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manded the main body, conſiſting of all 
the infantry, and the King headed the 
body of reſerve. The cavalry on the 
enemy's right was commanded by Crom- 
wel, the left by his ſon-in-law Ireton ; 
white Fairfax and Skippon conducted the 
center, Prince Rupert attacked the left 
wing with his uſual impetuoſity and ſuc- 
cels, they were purſued as far as the vil- 
lage; but the Prince in his return miſpent 
his time in a fruitleſs attempt to ſeize 
their park of artillery. Cromwel in the 
meantime was furiouily engaged with Sir 


Marmaduke Langdale, whoſe horſe were | 


broken, after a very obſtinate diſpute. 
The infantry on both ſides maintained the 
conflict with equal valour for ſome time, 
but in ſpite of Fairfax and Skippon, their 
battalions began to give way, when Crom- 
wel returned and charged the King's in- 
fantry in flank, with ſuch vigour as they 
could not reſiſt, {o that they were imme- 
diately routed and diſperſed. By this 
time Prince Rupert had rejoined the King 


and the ſmall body of the reſerve, but 


his troops thongh victorious could not be 
brought to a ſecond charge. | 

They were at all times licentious and 
ungovernable, but here they were inti- 
midated ; for Fairfax, Skippon, and Crom- 
wel, had by this time reduced their for- 
ces into order of battle, and ſtood ready 
for either attack or defence. The King 


would have charged them at the head of 


his reſerve, even before Rupert returned, 
had not he been prevented by an uncom- 
mon incident. 

The Scottiſh Earl of Chrawath: who 
rode by his Majeſty's ſide, ſeizing the 
bridle of his horſe, turned him round, 


ſaying, with a loud oath, 4 Will you go 
The 


© upon your death in an inſtant.“ 
troops ſeeing this motion, wheeled to the 
right, and rode off in ſuch confuſion, that 
they could not be rallied during the whole 
action. 

The King perceiving the fortune of the 
day irretrievably loſt, was obliged to ahan- 
don the victory to his enemies, who took 


— ů— 
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1 all his cannon, baggage, and about 5000 


priſoners. Among other things which 
fell into their hands, was a caſket, con- 
taining his private letters to the Queen, | 
ſome of which were publiſhed. We can- 
not omit obſerving, that ſuch an air of 
tenderneſs runs through this correſpon- 


dence, between Charles and his conſort, 


as muſt impreſs every impartial reader 
with a very favourable idea of conjugal 
affection. 

| NECESSITY, TAKEN IN 1754. A fort 
built on the Forks of the river Ohio, in 
North America; and as this action may 
be termed the beginning of the war which 
drove the French entirely out of America, 
ſome account of their proceedings previous 


to their taking this fort we think will be 


agreeable to the reader. | 

M. du Queſne, who ſucceeded M. de la 
Jonquiere in the government of Canada, 
being charged with an immediate and vi- 
gorous execution of the expedition to 
ſubdue the country on the Ohio to the 
crown of France, detached the Sieur de St. 
Pierre early in the year 1753, with a ſuffi- 
cient force to make a lodgement and to 
maintain his ground on the river Beuf, or 
Beef river, till reinforced, which St. Pierre 
performed; ; and he built a fort upon the 
{pot in honour to M. du Queſne. Such 
a diſagreeable neighbour ſoon notified his 
acceſſion by. the outrages committed on 
the back ſettlements of Virginia and Phi- 
ladelphia, and more particularly by cutting 
off the Indian trade, and ſeizing upon our 
traders and their goods. 

In October, 1753, the Governor and 
council of Virginia having orders from 
England to repel force by force, diſpatch- 


ed a meſſenger to examine the territory 


behind their ſettlement, and to explore 
the French encroachments and operations, 
who brought back an account, that there 
had been 1500 regular forces ſent to thoſe 
parts from Old France ; that the French 
had built three forts upon the Ohio, on 
the lands lately granted to certain gentle- 
men in London by the crown. That as 
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the French met with no oppoſition, they 
were reſolved to maintain their ground. 
This advice concluded with obſerving, 
that unleſs means were uſed to drive off 
the French, and likewiſe forts built on the 
banks of the Miſſiſippi by the Engliſh, 
the French would fortify themſelves in 
ſuch a manner, that it would not be in 
our power to expel them. 

This report made by the eevinatel 
meſſenger, appeared of ſuch an intereſting 
nature to the crown of Great Britain, 
that Governor Dinwiddie immediately 
ſent the following letter by Major George 


Waſhington to the French Commander in 


Chief, at the fort on the river du Beuf. 
« Sir, 

The lands upon the river Ohio, in the 
weſtern parts of the colony of Virginia, 
are ſo notoriouſly known to be the pro- 
perty of the crown of Great Britain, that 
it is a matter of equal concern and ſurpriſe 
to me, to hear that a body of French forces 
are erecting forts and making ſettlements 


upon that river, within his Majeſty's domi- 


nions. The many and repeated complaints I 
have received of theſe acts of hoſtility lay me 


under the neceſſity of ſending, in the name 


of the King my maſter, the bearer hereof, 
George Waſhington, Eſq; one of the ad- 


 Jutants-general of the forces of this do- 


minion, to complain to you of the en- 
croachments thus made, and of the inju- 
ries done to the ſubjects of Great Britain, 


in violation of the law of nations; and the 


treaties now ſubſiſting between the two 
crowns. If theſe facts be true, and you 
think fit to juſtify your proceedings, I 
mult deſire you to acquaint me, by whoſe 
authority and inſtructions you have lately 
marched from Canada with an armed force, 
and invaded the King of Great Britain's 
territories in the manner complained of; 

that according to the purport and reſolu- 
tion of your anſwer, I may act agreeable 


to the commiſſion Il am honoured with 


from the King my maſter. However, Sir, 


in obedience to my inſtructions, it becomes 


—— —— 
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my duty to require your peaceable de- 
parture, and that you would forbear pro- 


ſecuting a purpoſe ſo interruptive of the 


harmony and good underſtanding, which 
his Majeſty is deſirous to continue and 
cultivate with the moſt Chriſtian King, &c. 


ROBERT DINWIDDIE.““ 


Mr. Waſhington was alſo inſtructed to 
make a further and diligent inquiry into 
the French encroachments and deſigns. 
For this purpoſe, it appears by his journal 
on this occaſion, that he travelled by the 
way of Frederickſburg, Wincheſter, and 
Will's Creek, and thence to the mouth of 
Turtle Creek on the river Monongahela; 
where he was informed of the death of 
the French General in Chief in thoſe parts, 
and of their troops returning into winter 
quarters. From thence he paſſed to the 
forts on the Ohio, about 10 miles diſtant, 
where the Monongahela is joined by the 
river Alligany. On the 25th of Novem- 
ber he met with a few French deſerters, 
from whom he got intelligence, that they 
were part of 100 men, ſent with eight 
canoes laden with proviſions, from New 
Orleans to Kuſkaſkas, with a promiſe of 
being joined there by an equal number of 


French from the Miſſiſippi, to convey 


them and their ſtores up the river. That 
the French had built four ſmall forts be- 
tween New Orleans and the Black Iſlands, 
garriſoned by 30 or 40 men, and a few 
{mall pieces of cannon in each. That at 
New Orleans, near the mouth of the Miſ- 
ſiſippi, there were 35 companies of 40 
men each, with a fort of ſix carriage guns; 
and at Black Iſlands, diſtant 130 leagues 
above the mouth of the Ohio, a fort with 
eight guns, and ſeveral companies. They 
allo acquainted him that there was a ſmall 
palliſaded fort on the Ohio, at the mouth 
of the Ouabach or Wabaſh, about 60 
leagues from the Miſhfippi, a river which 
heads near the weſt end of Lake Erie, by 
which the French on the Miſſiſippi com- 


municate with thoſe on the Lakes. 
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With theſe deſerters was an Indian 
trader, named Brown, who informed him 
further, that at Shanaoh town, he had 
met with a King of the Six Nations, from 
whom he learnt, that the French had built 
a fort on Lake Erie, and another on a 
ſmall lake, about 15 miles aſunder, with 
a large waggon road between, That three 
nations of French Indians had taken the 
hatchet againſt the Engliſh. "That the 
French had called all the Mingos, Dela- 
wares, &c. together, and told them that 
they had intended to be down the river 
this fall, but were obliged by the incle- 
mency of the ſeaſon to defer their march 
till the ſpring, when they would certainly 
come with a much greater number; and 
threatening them with military execution, 
in caſe they would not remain neuter ; 
for that they expected to fight the Eng- 
liſh three years, and did not doubt of ſuc- 
ceſs, and of conquering all the lands on 


the Ohio. | {108 
Mr. Waſhington arrived at Verango on 


the 4th" day of December, 1753, an old 


Indian town at the mouth of French Creek 
on the Ohio, where he found the French 
colours hoiſted at a houſe, from which 
they had driven Mr. John Frazer, ' an 


Engliſh ſubject; and met with Captain 


Jonquiere, who was the French comman- 
der on the Ohio ; who received him cour- 
teouſly, and referred him to the general 
officer of the next fort with his letter. 
However, Jonquiere kept him at ſupper, 
and after the glaſs had paſſed about cheer- 
fully, the French Captain told him, that 
it was their abſolute deſign to take poſſeſ- 
ſion of the Ohio; and by G- they would 
do it; for though they were ſenſible the 
Engliſh could raiſe two men for their one, 
vet they knew their motions to be too 
flow and dilatory to prevent any under- 
taking of theirs, grounding the right of 


France to the river, upon a diſcovery made. 


by one La Salle, about 60 years before; 
and agreeable to this converſation, they 
had ſeized all ſtraggling Engliſh traders, 
and had orders to make every perſon pri- 
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ſoner who attempted to trade on the Ohio, 
or the waters of it; and now the Com- 
mandant returned the following anſwer 
to the Governor's letter. 


ce , 8 
As I have the honour of commanding 
here in chief, Mr. Waſhington delivered 
to me the letter, which you wrote to the 
commander of the French troops. I ſhould 
have been glad that you had given him 
orders, or that he had been inclined to 
proceed to Canada to ſce our general, to 
whom it better belongs than to me, to ſet 
forth the evidence and the reality of the 
rights of the King my maſter to the lands 
{ſituate along the river Ohio, and to con- 
teſt the pretenſions of the King of Great 
Britain thereto. I ſhall tranſmit your let- 
ter to the Marquis Duguiſne, or du Queſne. 
His anſwer will be a law: to me. And if 
he ſhall order me to communicate it to 
you, Sir, you may be aſſured I ſhall not 
fail to diſpatch it forthwith to you. As 
to the ſummons you ſend me to retire, I 
do not think myſelf obliged to obey it. 
Whatever may be your inſtructions, I am 
here by virtue of the orders of my gene- 
ral; and I entreat you, Sir, not to doubt 
one moment but that I am determined 
to conform myſelf to them with all the 
exactneſs and reſolution which can be ex- 
pected from the beſt officer. I do not 
know that in the progreſs of this campaign, 
any thing has paſſed which can be reputed 
an act of hoſtility, or that is contrary to 
the treaties which ſubſiſt between the 
two crowns, the continuation whereof as 
much intereſteth, and is as pleaſing to us 
as the Engliſh. Had you been pleaſed, 
Sir, to have deſcended to particularize the 
facts which occaſioned your complaint, 
I ſhould have had the honour of anſwer- 
ing you in the fulleſt, and, I am perſuaded, 
the molt ſatisfactory manner, &c. 


LEGARDEUR DE ST. PIERRE. 
From the Fort fur Ja Riviere au Beuf, 
December 15, 1753. 
X 2 
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Theſe hoſtilities were alſo tranſmitted 
to the court of Great Britain, and the 
complaints againſt them were exhibited 
in a memorial by the Earl of Albemarle, 
the Britiſh miniſter at Paris ; but without 
any other effect than deluſive promiſes to 
curb and withdraw the cautes of thoſe 


complaints. And the Britiſh miniſtry itil! 


gave ſo much ear to thoſe vain pretences 
and excuſes, that they prevented his Ma- 


jeſty at the opening of the parliament, on | 


the 15th of November, 1753, from taking 
proper notice of the French conduct to- 
wards his American ſubjects; and per- 
mitted him to declare; That the con- 


tinuance of the public tranquillity, and 


the general ſtate of Europe remained upon 
the ſame footing as when they laſt parted; 
and aſſured them of his ſteadineſs in pur- 
ſuing the moſt effectual meaſures to pre- 
{erve to his people the bleſſings of peace.” 

The Governor of Virginia was convinced 
otherwiſe, and endeavoured with a true 
Britiſh ſpirit, to prevail with the Virgi- 
nians, and his neighbouring governments, 
to arm in their own defence, and to erect 
a fort on the Forks, to curb the French 
encroachments, and to defend the Britiſh 
traders and property. But for want of a 
national countenance and ſuccour, this 
{ſcheme failed, and, inſtead of deterring the 
French from their deſigns, it ſerved only 
as a means to provide them with argu- 
ments to make the native Indians jealous, 
and to oppole the Engliſh. 

Governor Dinwiddie prevailed at laſt 
with his province to raiſe 10,000l. and 300 
men to protect their frontiers ;- and the 
command of this ſmall regiment was given 
to Mr. Waſhington, a brave and prudent 
young gentleman, who began his march 
on the 11t of May, and on the 28th came 
up with a party of the French, took 20 
priſoners, killed ro, and put the reſt to 
flight. Having learned from his priſoners 
the real ſtrength of the enemy in thoſe 
parts, under the command of the Sieur 
de Contrecœur, in chief on the Ohio, and 
informed by his ſcouts, that this Com- 
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' mander in Chief, informed of the adva 


tage he had gained over of the French 
party on the 28th, had ſent the Sicur de 
Villers with 1000 French, and 200 Indians 
to attack him, and diſlodge him from a 
little fort he had run up, called Fort Ne- 
ceſſity, as a temporary defence and cover 
for his handful of men, till ſome troops 
which had been promiſed to follow him 
from New-York might arrive ; he made 
the beſt diſpofitions poſſible for oue in his 
circumſtances to maintain his poſt, and to 
beat off an enemy, if any ſuch ſhould at- 
tempt to diſturb him. Which came to paſs 
on the 3d of July, when the body of 1200 
men abovementioned marched up to the 
attack of his little camp and fort. 'The 
Engliſh were by this time by one caſualty 
or other, reduced to 200 ; but they ſuſ- 
tained the enemy's whole force for up- 
wards of tliree hours, and laid 200 of the 
enemy dead in the field. So much reſolu- 
tion greatly diſcauraged the French, and 
put their General upon ſome leſs dangerous 
method of diſlodging the Engliſh Thus, 
at the time Colonel Waſhington expected 
nothing better than to be ſurrounded and 
put to the {word, the enemy called a par- 
ley, which ended in an honourable capi- 
tulation for the brave remains of our pro- 
vincial troops, of whom 30 had been kill- 
ed and 0 wounded; the enemy had 300 
killed and wounded. For our men be— 
haved with ſingular intrepidity, determi- 
ned not to aſk for quarter, but with their 
bayonets ſcrewed to ſell their lives as 
dear as they poſſibly could. 

The capitulation was, that each ſide 
ſhould rctire without moleſtation, and 
that the Engliſh army ſhould march away 
with all the honours of war, and with 
ſtores, effects, and baggage. But after 
Colonel Waſhington lad marched out of 
Fort Neceſſity, the Indians, whom the 
French had ſeduced from their allegiance 
to the King of Great Britain, attacked 
them, plundered: their baggage, and made 
a great ſlaughter of the men, cattle, and 
horſes, And when the French Commander 

Was 
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was applied to, he pretended to be ex- 
tremely concerned, drew his-{word, and 
ran amongſt the e but, Ie of 
uſing means to ſtop their breach of the 
capitulation, he encouraged them to plun- 
der and murder the Engliſh. 
NEGAPATLT NAM, ENGAGEMENT OFF IN 
1746. A ſettlement on the coaſt of Coro- 
mandel, in the Eaſt-Indies. About the 
middle of January, 1746, Monſicur Bour- 
denay left the iſland of Maſcarine, now 
called Bourbon, in the ſhip Hercules of 
70 guns, bound for Pondicherry, having 
2 Guadron under his command, conſiſting 
of 14 ſhips. Soon after the French left 
the itland they met with very bad wea- 
ther, wherein the French loſt two of their 
ſhips, and one ſmall veſſel was ſeparated, 
 tho'afterwards proved to be ſafe. Ihe Her- 
cules loſt her main-maſt, which with the 
damages ſuſtained by other ſhips, obliged 
the French to put for Madagaſcar, where 
they lay two months to refit and vidual; 
and ſetting {ail in May, they reached the 
coaſt of Coromandel the 24th of June, 
1746, betwcen the iſland of Ceylon and 
the Main, deſigning to make the new 
French {ſettlement of Carricol to get news. 
We muſt ſtop here to lament the loſs 
of Commcadore Barnet, who died of a ner- 
vous fever at Fort St. David's garden- 
houſe, the 29th of April, 1746, a loſs 
then greatly lamented, but ſince moſt 
grievonily felt by the Engliſh in theſe 
parts. The chief command of the Engliſh 
ſquadron fell to Captain Peyton of the 
ſlip Medway. Early in the morning of 
the 25th of June; 1746, the Engliſh ſqua- 
dron being near to Negapatnam, the 
French ſquadron appeared in ſight, and 
about 11 o'clock the two ſquadrons were 
near each other; the Engliſh ſquadron 
conſiſted of the thips Medway, Captain 
Peyton ; the Preſton, Lord Northeſk ; the 
| Harwich, Captain Carteret; the Win- 
cheſter, Loml Thomas Bertie; ; the Med- 
Way 's prize, Captain Griffin; and the Lively, 


Captain Stevens; 5 * the Lively was 
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ordered. out of the line and never fired a 
un, 
- The French ſquadron conſiſted of the 
Hercules, Monſieur Bourdenay, and five 
ſhips of 50 guns, and three ſhips of 40 
guns, and two ſhips of 20 guns, being in 
all 11 ſhips; one of the ſmall French ſhips 
was alſo out of the line, and did not fire 
a gun. 
We do not find how it happened, but 


it appears there was not a gun fired until 


about four o'clock in the afternoon, Lord 
Northeſk was ordered to attack the two 
headmoſt ſhips .of the French line, and 
going to his ſtation paſſed by Monſieur 
Bourdenay, who fired his breadſide, and 
was an{wercd by a broadſide from Lord 
Northeſk, that laid open the Hercules's 
upper tier of guns; Captain Carteret was 
ordered to attack the third and fourth 
ſhips of . the French line; and Captain 
Peyton engaged the Hercules and another 


ſhip in the center of the French line ; 


Lord Bertie engaged the 7th and 8th 
ſhips of the French line; and Captain Grif- 
fin took up the three laſt ſhips of the 
French line. 

The French ſhips being full of. men, 
fired very briſkly, and particularly - the 
French had the better of the Engliſh in 
their {mall arms, which being obferved 
by the Engliſh, they kept a proper diſ- 
tance, and ſoon found that the Engliſh 
managed thcir great guns better than the 
French, and their weight of metal greatly 
exceeded the French; Monſieur Bourde- 
nay alſo perceiving this, made two attempts 
for boarding of the Medway, but he met 
with ſuch a warm reception both times, 
that his people began to flag, and he gave 
a ſignal for another ſhip to come up to his 
aſſiſtance, which Lord Bertie obſerved, 
and went up to aſſiſt the Medway; and 
the Medway's prize was then attacked by 
four of the French ſhips in the rear, the 
French endeavourcd to retake their ſhip, 
and Captain Griſſin as bravely defended 
himſelf, 
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- Night coming on, the fight ceaſed ; 
Lord Bertie ranged up to the Medway, 


and inquiring of Captain Peyton, was 


anſwered, that all were well on board the 
Medway, ſave only that ſhe was very leaky, 
and employed many hands to keep her 
clear; Lord Bertie acquainted Captain 
Peyton that he had Joſt two men, and re- 
ceived ſome damage in his rigging, but 
hoped they ſhould give a good account of 
the French in the morning. 

Early in the morning, Lord Bertie and 
Captain Carteret were near to the French 


ſhips, and expected the ſignal to engage, 


but were greatly diſappointed by a ſignal 
for a council of war; the council of war 
being met, Captain Peyton acquainted the 
council of the leaky condition of the ſhip 
Medway, and his main-maſt wounded ; 
Captain Carteret had his foremaſt greatly 
wounded ; Lord Bertie had ſuffered in his 
rigging ; and Captain Griffin had loſt 30 
men: what elſe occurred is unknown, 
fave only that the council agreed, that 
they repair their ſhips at Crankanelly bay, 
and ſo make another attempt. The French 
drew their ſhips in form, and appeared 
ready to engage ; but finding the Engliſh 
did not make a ſecond attack, they pro- 
ceeded to Pondicherry. 


NEVHL'S CROSS, BATTLE OF, IN 1347. 


A place ſo called near Durham. Philip, 
King of France, finding his ſchemes on the 


Continent to divert Edward III.'s inten- 


tion from the ſiege of Calais failed, pre- 
vailed, as his laſt effort, upon David King 
of Scotland, to invade England with an 
army of near 50,000 men. The invaſion 
at this juncture alarmed the nation very 
much, but did not diſhearten the people. 
Young Lionel, left by the King his father 
guardian of the realm, not being of age 
to command an army, Queen Philippa took 
upon her to repulſe the enemy. To that 
end heading the troops drawn together 
from all parts with wonderful expedition, 
ſhe marched directly againſt the Scots, and 


offered them battle. David was no leſs | 


eager to engage, imagining nothing more 
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eaſy than to put to flight undiſciplined 
troops commanded by a woman; but this 
he was deceived in, not only loſing the 
day with the loſs of 20,000 of his men 
being ſlain, but was himſelf wounded and 
taken priſoner. 

The chief perſons among the Engliſh who 
ſignalized themſelves in this expedition, 
were William la Zouche, Archbiſhop of 
York, Gilbert de Umfrevyle, Earl of An- 
gus, Henry Percy, Ralph Neville, William 
Dayncourt, and Henry Scroop. 

The King of Scotland, although he had 
two ſpears hanging in his body, his legs 
almoſt incurably wounded, and his ſword 
beat out of his hand, diſdained captivity, 
provoking the Engliſh by opprobrious 
language to kill him. And when John 
Copland, Governor of Roxburgh caltle, 
adviſed him to yield, he ſtruck him on the 
face ſo fiercely with his gauntlet, as to 
knock out two of his teeth. Neverthe- 
leſs, Copland conveyed him out of the 
field a priſoner, and upon refuſing to de- 
liver him to the Queen (who ſtaid at New- 
caſtle during the battle) the King ſent 
for him to Calais, where he excuſed his 
refuſal to the Queen in ſo handſome a 
manner, that the King ſent him back with 
the reward of 5ool. a-year in land, where 
he himſelf ſhould chooſe it near his own 
dwelling, and created him a Knight Ban- 
neret. | 

NEVIS, ENGAGEMENT OFF, IN 1680, 
An iſland in the Weſt Indies. Captain 
Berry being ſent in the Coronation of 56 
guns, a hired ſhip, to protect the trade in 
the Welt Indies; where being joined by 
eight large merchant ſhips, converted into 
men of war by the governor of Barba- 
does, he, as Commodore, failed to cover 
Nevis from the French, who at St. Kit's 
were fitting out 22 men of war and fri- 
gates, ſix large tranſports of their own, 
and four Dutch, to conquer that iſland. 

As he turned the Point of Nevis, his 
men were a little frighted at the blowing 
up of one of his beſt ſhips by an accidenr, 


juſt as the French fleet came in fight ; but 
the 
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the Commodore raiſed their ſpirits with 
great preſence of mind; © Now,” {aid he, 
« you have ſeen an Engliſh ſhip blow up; 
c let us try if we can't blow up French- 
«© men. There they are, Boys! and if we 
ce don't beat them, they will beat us.“ 
Having ſaid this, he immediately began 
the fight with the French Admiral, and, 
after a briſk engagement of upwards of 13 
hours, forced this mighty fleet to fly for 


| thelter under the cannon of St. Chriſto- 


pher's, whither he purſued them, ſent in 
2 fire-ſhip and burnt the French Admiral. 
Seeing her in flames, he ſaid to his ſeamen, 
« I told you in the morning, that we 
6 ſhould burn a Frenchman before night; 
« to-morrow we will try what we can 
4 do with the reſt.” But while he was 
refitting his ſhips the enemy wiſely ſtole 
away, the French to Martinico, and the 
Dutch to Virginia. | 

NEUMARCE TAKEN IN 1757. A town 
of Sileſia in Germany. The King of Pruſ- 
ſia after the battle of Liſſa, being joined 
by ſome troops, aſſembled his whole 
{trength at Parchwitz, when he found 
himſelf in a condition to face the enemy, 
and his troops full of ardour to reſtore af- 
fairs to their former ſtate, 

Thus diſpoſed and animated, his Pruſſian 
Majeſty, being but two days march diſ- 
tant from the enemy, advanced with his 
whole army to Neumarck on the 4th. 
The viſit was quite unexpected. It threw 
the huſſars and pandours, many thouſands 
of which were reſting themſelves ſecure 
in that town, into great confuſion at the 
approach of the King's army. They en- 
deavoured to eſcape towards Breſlau, while 
they ſhut the gates of the town on the 


ſide of the Pruſſians. But his Pruſſian Ma- 


jeſty foreſeeing that would be their attempt 
to eſcape, had ordered ſome ſquadrons of 
dragoons and huſſars to file round the 
walls, and to cut off their retreat; by 
this means the action became deſperate. 
Ihe Pruſſians forced the gates and drove 
the enemy out of the town, who falling 
into the hands of a large body of cavalry, 
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ſtationed for that purpoſe, 300 of them 
were cut to pieces, and 600 of them threw 
down their arms and were made priſoners, 
with the loſs ef no more than five Pruſſian 
huſſars. There were found in this town 
all the enemy's ovens, a {mall magazine, 
and two pieces of cannon belonging to the 
pandours. | 

NEUSTADT TAKEN, AND ACTION NEAR, 
IN 1760, A town in the duchy of Wir- 
temberg, Germany. The following ac- 
count was written by a Pruſſian officer 
who was in the engagement. 

« Licutenant-General Baron Goltze hay- 
ing received intelligence of General Lau- 
dohn's aſſembling his troops, recalled all 
his detachments, and began his march to- 
wards Neiſs, on the 15th inſtant, with his 
whole force. In the meantime General 
Laudohn, who had ſet out from his quar- 
ters on the 14th, with Palſy's regiment 
of cuiraſſiers, Lowenſtein's dragoons, 500 
huſſars of Nadaſti, 500 of Kalnocki, 2000 
Croats, 14 companies of grenadiers, march- 
ed all night, with a view to ſurpriſe our 
troops at Neuſtadt. The latter were 
ſcarce out of the gates, when they were 
ſurrounded by thoſe of the enemy. Gene- 
ral Laudohn ſummoned our troops twice 
by ſound of trumpet to lay down their 
arms, which they not complying with, 
he ordered all his cavalry to advance ;. 
they accordingly advanced. {ix times on a 
gallop, to within 10 paces of our troops; 
but perceiving many fall on their ſide, 
among whom were ſeveral officers, they 
retreated in great diſorder. Afterwards, 
the Croats having taken poſſeſſion of a 
wood, between Siebenhauſen, and Steinau, 
through which the roads were very bad, 
and by the rains rendered almoſt impaſſable 
for carriages, there attacked our troops 
on all ſides. Unfortunately a waggon 
broke down there in a defile, and as our 
people did not think proper to ſtay to re- 
pair it, they were obliged to abandon all 
that were behind it, and five covered 
waggons laden with baggage, and 18 
carts with meal and. oats fell into the * | 
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of the enemy, who har raſſed our troops 
as far as Steinau, and were conſtantly 
engaged with our rear-guard. The lots 
of the Auſtrians however greatly exceed- 
ed ours; they buried above 300 men in 
different places, and ſent 500 wounded to 
Neuſtadt. Beſides which, we have taken 
25 priſoners, amongſt whom are ſeveral 
officers. 

We had 35 men killed, and five officers, 
and 72 private men wounded. The ene- 
my made 39 men. priſoners, ſo that our 
loſs in the whole, including the miſling, 
amounts to about 170 men; which is not 


much, conſidering the great ſuperiority of || 


the enemy. Subſequent letters bring ad- 
vice, on the 17th at break of day, the Auſ- 
trians had abandoned the city of Neu- 
ſtadt, and that General Laudohn had re- 
tired to Jagernſdorff with the 14 compa- 
nies of grenadiers under his command; 
and that the Auſtrian cavalry were march- 
ed to Freywalde. The ſame letters add, 
that the Auſtrians had loſt 28 officers in 
this action, and that the number of dead 
and wounded amounted to 1000 men. 
The regiment of Lowenſtein (cavalry) 
muſt have ſuffered greatly.” 

NEWARK, $1EGE or, AND BATTLE AT. 
A borough town in Nottinghamſhire, 
fituated on the river Trent, about 15 
miles north-weſt from Wollingham. This 
battle was fought during the time of the 
grand rebellion, viz. 1644. Whilſt the 
Marquis of Newcaſtle was in the North 
obſerving the Scottiſh army, the Lord 
Willoughby of Parham, and Sir John 
Meldrum with about 5ooo men of the 
Parliament forces, laid ſiege to Newark, 
wherein the King had put a garriſon. As 
ſoon as Charles knew of this proceeding, 
he ſent orders to Prince Rupert to en- 
deavour to relieve the place. The Prince 
being then at Cheſter, put himſelf imme- 
diately upon the march, and being joined 
by other troops, made a body of 7000 
men, with whom he advanced towards 
Newark. Meldrum, who commanded 
alone at the fiege, (the Lord Willoughby 
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being gone elſe where) reſolved to fight 


the Prince, and for that purpoſe drew up 
his forces at a little diſtance from the 


town. 


On the 21ſt of March there was a ſharp 
conflict, particularly at a bridge over 
which Meldrum had reſolved to retreat 
in caſe of need. Ihe bridge was vigo- 
rouſly attacked, and as bravely defended. 

Meanwhile, after the fight was over, 
Meldrum finding himſelf too weak to re- 
new it the next day, reſolved to retreat 
over the bridge in the night. But he 
found the guard he had left there had de- 
ſerted, and the bridge in poſſeſſion of the 
enemy. So not being able to retreat, 
and perceiving himſelf furrounded with 
the King's forces, Meldrum ſent. a trum 
pet to the Prince to deſire a parley. It 
was agreed that the foot ſhould march 
away with their {words, colours, and 


drums, all the officers with their arms, 


horſes, and baggage, and the troopers and 
dragoons with their ſwords, horſes, and 
colours. But he was forced to deliver all 


his ordnance and ammunition, with about 


3000 miiſquets. 

The Prince after this expedition, which 
did him great honour, returned to Shrop- 
ſhire, and from thence into Lancaſhire, 
to relieve the Counteſs of Derby, who for 
the ſpace of 18 weeks was beſieged in her 
houſe of Latham, and made a gallant de- 
fence againſt a body of 2000 Parliamenta- 
rians. In a fally on the 6th of May, the 
beſieged flew near 3oo of the beſiegers. 
Prince Rupert in his way to Latham, took 
Stopworth in Cheſhire, and whilſt he was 
advancing towards Latham, the beſiegers 
raiſed the ſiege, and part of them, under 
the command of Colonel Rigby, went and 
reinforced the garriſon of Bolton in Lan- 
caſhire. 

The Prince purſucd them, and without 
giving them time to come to themſelves, 
took the town by ſtorm. After that ne 
took Liverpool, alſo in Lancaſhire. The 
Governor, Colonel More, had not ſpirit to 
make any reliſtance, he evacuated the 

town 
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town in the moſt precipitate manner; 
what rich moveables he could put on board 
the ſhips in the harbour, he did, inſtead 
of acquitting himſelf honourably, accord- 
ing to the truſt repoſed in him, he mind- 
ed little elſe but the preſer vation of a few 
trinkets. 

Here the Prince received a letter from 
the King, commanding him to relieve 
York, which was beſieged by the enemy, 
and give him battle. See York. 

NEWBURG, $URPRISAL OF. A town | 
of Germany, ſituated 3 in the circle of Suabia. 
In the year 1688, this town being in 
the poſſeſſion of the Germans, againſt 
whom the French were then at war, it 
was reſolved by Marechal * to 
take it. 

The enemy had thrown Foo foot and 

1500 dregoons into the place, and this 
garriſon was well precautioned for its de- 
fence on the ſide of Phortzheim, but ex- 
poſed a little too much towards the other 
gate, from whence they imagined they 
had no danger to apprehend, becauſe the 
ways to it were difficult to paſs. During 
the day-time they poſted on an eminence, 
that commanded a view of the gate of 
Phortzheim, a party of 20 dragoons, ſo 
that they could diſcover every man who 
ſhould happen to quit Phortzheim by day. 
The gate which was towards the river 
Entz, and contiguous to the covered 
bridge, was unprovided with a draw- 
bridge, -and had not any work to protect 
it. There was only one centinel over the 
gate, and a corps-de-guard of 15 or 20 
men below. The rounds, however, were 
very frequently made on the wall. 

When M. de Feuquieres had gained 

information of the manner in which theſe 
11commodious neighbours conducted them- 
{elves, he made the neceſſary diſpoſitions 
for carrying this poſt by the gate of Entz, 
becauſe the garriſon was leaſt attentive to 
that quarter. He waited till the cloſe of 
the day, that the party of dragoons might 
not diſcover his march ; after which he 
a«lvanced with 690 men throngh byc-ways q 
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which conducted him to the head of the 
bridge of Entz. A prodigious quantity 
of ſnow had fallen, but the march was ſo 
ſecret and expeditious, that he arrived 
about midnight at the covered bridge. 
He then advanced upon it with his detach- 
ment, and when diſcovered by the centi- 
nel who was ſtationed over the gate, told 
him in high Dutch, that he belonged to 
a regiment which he knew was quartered 
in Wirtemberg, and had lately returned 
from the war that was carried on towards 
Fort Louis. He then deſired to be ad- 
mitted, as being incapable of ſuſtaining 
the cold any longer. The officer of the 
guard, having received information of thoſe 
particulars from his centinel, aſcended to 
the place where he was ſtationed, and 
converſed with the Marquis, while he diſ- 
patched a meſſenger to the Commandant, 
who lodged in the caſtle, at a conſiderable 
diſtance from that gate. During the con- 
verſation, Feuquieres's men fixed a petard 
on the gate, which was not perceived by 
the officer till it was ready to operate. 
He then ordered the centinel to fire, and 
cauſed a drum to beat an alarm, though 
too late; for the gate was forced in a 
moment, and the Marquis formed his 
troops in order of battle on the ſpot, be- 
fore the garriſon was in any ſtate of de- 
fence ; ſo that the troops who compoſed 
it were cut in pleces, in retaliation for 
the murder of a lieutenant, and 20 troopers 
of the regiment of Villeroy by the Impe- 
rialiſts, after they had taken them pri- 
ſoners, and had promiſcd to allow them 
quarter. The French found 200 horſes 
in the town, and diſtributed them among 
the troopers and dragoons of the garriſon 
of Phortzheim ; after v hich, the Marquis 
ordered the town to be ſet on fire. | 

To this we ſhall add the ſurpriſal of 
Entzwahingen, as it was in conſcquence 
of that of Newburg. Entzwahingen is a 


little town, ſituated in an open country 


on the river Entz, not far from Newburg ; 
its garriſon was compoſed of 500 horſe 
and foot, and in imitation of the garriton 
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of Newburg, had a poſt in the day-time, 
on an eminence near Phortzheim, from 
whence the ſoldiers who were ſtationed 
there, had a view of all thoſe who came 
out of the town. After the. Marquis had 
Temounted all his cavalry and dragoons 
on the horſes taken at Newburg, he march- 
ed to Entzwahingen during the next night. 


The cavalry were ordered to advance on 


the other ſide of the Entz, to prevent thoſe 
of the enemy from ſaving themſelves by 
paſling that river; while the General at- 
tacked the two gates with his infantry, 
and marched with 600 foot, divided into 
two bodies, in order to form an attack. 
'Theſe gates were ſituated one towards 


Phortzheim, and the other towards Hail- 


bron. They were unprovided with draw- 
bridges, and were not ſo well built as 
thole of Newburg. However, they were 
covered with a paliſaded reden, capable 
of containing about 15 men, who retired 
at night into the town, and in the day- 
time it only protected the guard who were 


Poſted at the gate. 


As the enemy had no more than 1 50 
foot in the place, the Marquis judged that 
the guard at the gates would be weak, 
and that it would be neceſſary to attack 
He ordered 
hatchets to be delivered to the men who 


were detached for that particular ſervice, 


and as they were protected by the fire of 
the infantry, they ſoon cut down the bar- 


riers and gates ſo effectually, that the troops 


entered in good order, not withſtanding the 
darkneſs of the night. All the troops of the 
garriſon were cut to pieces, to retaliate 
the maſſacre beforementioned; above 600 
horſes were taken and fent to Phortzheim, 
and the town was plundered. 
NEWBURY, BATTLE AT. A market- 
town of Berkſhire, 15 miles weſt from 
Reading. This battle was fought in the 
year 1643, between the Royaliſts and the 
Parliamentarians, during the time of the 
grand rebellion. Charles, after his fruit- 
leſs expedition intoGlouceſterſhire, return- 


ed towards London, aud ſo did the Earl. 


1 


| | the infantry. 
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of Eſſex, who had narrowly watched his 


motions. 

Prince Rupert was immediately detach- 
ed over the hills, to intercept him in his 
march, and amule him with ſkirmiſhes, 
until the King in perſon ſhould bring up. 
He performed- this ſervice 
with ſuch expedition, that before the 
enemy had reached Newbury, he charged 
and put their rear in confuſion; and though 
they behaved with great conduct and re- 
ſolution, he compelled them to ſhorten 


their intended march, and take up their 


quarters at Hungerford, Next day, which 
was the 17th of September, the King took 
poſſeſſion of Newbury with his foot, ſo 
that Eſſex was obliged to paſs the night 
in the open field ; and was indeed in ſuch 


a ſituation, that in all probability he would 


have found it extremely difticult to extri- 
cate himſelf, had the Royaliſts avoided 
a battle; but he was obliged to it by the im- 
petuoſity of ſome young officers, who de- 
ſpiſed fuch maxims of caution, He drew 
up his men in order of battle upon Bigs- 
hill, within a ſhort mile of Newbury, and' 


made ſuch a diſpoſition as became a gene- 


ral of his conduct and experience. The 
Royaliſts began to ſkirmiſly in ſmall ſuc- 


ceſſive parties, until they were inſenſibly 


engaged too far, that the King found it 
neceſſary to hazard a general action. The 
Kirg's horſe charged with their uſual in- 
trepidity, and even routed the cavalry of 
Eſſex, but they could make no impreſſion 
on his foot, behind which the horſe rallied 
as often as they were put in confuſion. 
The London trained bands, in particular, 
oppoled themſelves like a rampart againſt 
the efforts of the Royaliſts, and managed 
their pikes with ſuch dexterity, that 
Prince Rupert attacked them in vain at 
the head of his choice cavalry, The battle 
was fought all day with equal obſtinacy 
on both ſides, and night parted the com- 
batants, before either army could claim 
the victory. The King recalled his troops 
from the field, and next morning the Earl 
of Eſſex purſued his march towards Read- 

ing, 
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ing, which he reached with his cannon 


and baggage, after his rear had been ſe- 
verely handled by Prince Rupert, who 


charged it when entangled in defiles, at 
the head of his horſe, and 1000 muſque- 
teers. Though the number of men {lain 
in the battle of Newbary was not very 
conſiderable, the King ſuſtained irrepa- 
rable loſs in the fate of ſome worthy noble- 
men who fell in the engagement. The 
Ear! of Sunderland, a young nobleman of 


promiling parts, was killed by a cannon- 


ball. | | | 

The Earl of Caernarvon, who had ſerved 
his: royal maſter with ſuch courage and 
ability, was run through the body with a 
{word, and expired in an hour after he 
had received the wound; but the theme 
of univerſal lamentation was the death of 


the great, the good, the amiable Lucius | 


Cary, Lord Viſcount Falkland, Secretary 
of State, the darling of the mules, the 


patron of learning and merit, the mirror | 


of integrity, and the pattern of conſum- 
mate virtue. This excellent perſon had 
conſtantly oppoſed the crown in thoſe 
meatures which he deemed dangerous to 
the liberty of the ſubject, and the privi- 


leges of parliament ; but when he per- 


ceived the drift of the demagogues was 
to ruin the conſtitution ; that the King 
had ſufficiently attoned for the errors of 
his conduct, during the firſt part of his 
reign, by the manifold conceſſions he had 
made in favour of his people, he diſclaim- 
ed their proceeding, and eſpouſed the cauſe 
of his ſovereign in diſtreſs ; yet he was 
to much afflicted at ſeeing his country in- 
volved in the calamities of a civil war, 
that he loſt his former ſerenity of temper, 
he became ſilent, penſive, and reſerved ; 
and in the midſt of his friends, the word 
* peace” often broke from him in a pro- 


found ſigh. He eagerly forwarded every 


overture of an accommodation ; and that 


this conduct might not ſcem the reſult of 


perſonal timidity, he expoſed himſelf on 
all occaſions to the moſt imminent hazard, 


as if he had deſpiſed life, or been ena- 


— — 


condition. | 
added he, © and foreſee much miſery to 
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moured of danger. When his temper 
firſt changed, he began to neglect the ex- 
terior ornaments of his perſon, in which 
he had been formerly exact and curious; 
but in the morning of the battle, as if he 
had foreſeen his fate, he beſtowed extraor- 
dinary pains upon his apparel, ſaying, the 
enemy ſhould not find his body in a {lovenly 
«© I am weary of the times,“ 


% my country; but I believe I ſhall not 
be out of it before night.“ 

He charged in the front of Lord Byron's 
regiment, and being ſhot in the belly, fell 
from his horſe, but his body was not found 
till next morning. This is one of the 
moſt finiſhed characters which we find 
upon record; and his death the more la- 
mentable, as he died in the 34th year of 
his age. EE 


NEWBURY, BATTLE AT. Next year 


| the forces of the Parliament reſolved to 


make themſelves maſters of Newbury, 
which, the King ſuſpecting, he reſolved to 
prevent them by intrenching himſelf there. 
The Earl of Eſſex, with a ſuperiority of 
numbers, marched from Reading to attack 
him. 

On the 27th of October, the Earl at- 
tacked Charles's intrenchments in two dif- 
ferent parts, and the action was maintained 
with great violence, from four o'clock in 
the afternoon till night, when the aſſailants 
forced the lines in one place, and took ſe- 
veral pieces of cannon, but the darkneſs 


prevented them from making uſe of that 


advantage. On the other fide, they had 
been repulſed with conſiderable loſs; 
nevertheleſs the King thought proper to 
retire in the night to Wallingford, leaving 
his artillery and baggage in the caſtle of 
Donnington, which the Earl of Mancheſter 
next day ſummoned to ſurrender. "Though 
the governor refuſed to capitulate, they 
took no ſtep towards the reduction of the 
place, but remained inactive at Newbury. 
The King retired unmoleſted to Oxford, 
where heing joined by Prince Rupert, 
with the northern horſe, as well as' by 
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the Earl of Northampton, and reinforced 
with draughts from different garriſons, 
he found himſelf at the head of 11,000 
men, with whom he marched back to 
Donnington, and drew up his army in or- 
der of battle, between that caſtle and the 


town of Newbury. The enemy likewiſe 


appeared in battalia, but they did not 
think proper to attack the King, who hap- 
pily returned to Oxford with all the ar- 
tillery, ammunition, and baggage which 
he had left in the caſtle. 


NEWCASTLE, BATTLE NEAR. The 


county town of Northumberland, upon the 
river Tyne. In 1637, Charles ſent into 
Scotland a book of canons for the govern- 
ment of the kirk, and afterwards the li- 
turgy, with orders that it ſhould be read 
in all the churches in that kingdom. This 
occaſioned great tumults and diſturbances 
at Edinburgh, where the people dreading 
the leaſt innovation in their religion dil- 
approved by their miniſtry, would not 
ſuffer the liturgy to be read. When the 


tumults were appeaſed, the whole nation 


fell to petitioning in behalf of their reli- 
gion; but the King reſolving to puniſh 


ſeverely the authors of thoſe diſturbances, 


only anſwered their petitions with pro- 
clamations, which were by no means ſa- 


tisfactory to the people. At laft the Scots 


perceiving that the court was. reſolved to 
make them worſhip God after a new man- 
ner, and to introduce Epiſcopacy, and an 
entire new form of church government 
among them, aſſociated themſelves toge- 
ther (nobility, clergy,. gentry, and. com- 
mon. people) for the maintenance of their 
religion from all innovations. This is the 
famous Covenant, which like an alarm- 
bell, brought alt the Scots together, and 
in one day the court Joſt all authority in 
that kingdom. The King far from taking 
proper meaſures. to diſpel this ſtorm of his 
own raiſing, reſolved to perlift in his un- 
dertaking. But ſo far was his conduct 
from ſtopping the breach, that he only 
made it wider. Fo crown all, he reſolved 
to compel them by arms to ſubmit to his 


NEW 


intended regulations. For this purpoſe he: 
raiſed forces without a parliament, re- 
ſolving never to call another; the clergy 
and the Catholics furniſned him with what 
money he wanted. The Scots alſo raiſed: 
forces, and-reſolved to defend themſelves, 

The two armies met on the borders, 
and a battle was every day expected. But 
the King, who was with his troops, be- 
ginning to repent of his undertaking, re- 
ſolved to act on the defenſive, though vaſtly 
ſuperior to the Scots. In truth, both ſides 
were in the ſame humour, and when it 
was leaſt expected, commiſſioners from 
each party were appointed to negotiate a 


peace. But at length, after both ſides 


had diſbanded their troops, the rupture 
broke out afreſh, And now the King was: 
adviſed to call a parliament, which he did; 
but that aſſembly declined meddling with 
the Scottith affairs, applying all their at- 


tention to the petitions ſent them from all 
parts of the kingdom, complaining of great 


grievances, particularly breaches of par- 


liamentary privileges, innovations in reli- 
gion, and invaded property. This induced 
Charles to diſſolve them, and ſend ſeveral 
of their members to the tower. Here- 
upon the diſcontent of the people greatly 


increaſed, and what ſtill more inflamed. 


them, was to fee the Catholics counte- 
nanced, protected, and conſidered as the 
King's beſt ſubjects. Count Rozetti, an 
agent from the Pope, reſided at London, 
who openly went to court in great pomp, 


and whole houſe was a general rendezvous 


for Papiſts. Charles had married a French 
princeſs, who had prevailed on him to re- 
ceive this agent as a ſort of nuncio, and 
by that, as well as the avowed protection 
ſhe afforded to thoſe of her religion, ſhe 
drew upon herſelf: the implacable hatred 
of the people. 

In Auguſt, the army deſigned againſt 
Scotland arrived on the frontiers, while 
the Scots paſſed the Tweed, and entered 
England. The latter being advanced as 
far as Newburn near Newcaſtle, there the 
Engliſh endeayoured to prevent their pull 
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ing the Tyne. After a fight very faintly 
maintained by the latter, the Scots forced 
their paſſage, and the next day Newcaſtle 
fell into their hands; where they found 
all the artillery and ſtores ordered thither 
by Charles, who defigned that town for 
the magazine of his army. This event 
broke all the King's meaſures. The Earl 


of Strafford, his great favourite, ſpeaking || 


a little tco roughly to the troops defeated 
at Newburn, put them- upon magnifying, 
in their own vindication, the valour and 
number of the enemy. The Engliſh male- 


contents laid hold of this opportunity to 


ſpeak more boldly againſt the government. 
And on the other hand, the Scots took 
care to convince the Engliſh, that their 
delign in entering England was not to in- 
jure the natives, but only to procure ac- 
ceſs to the King, in order to lay their 
grievances before him; by this means they 
ſeparated the King's cauſe from that of 
the people of England, and by their great 


moderation made the Engliſh backward || 


to ſerve againſt them. 


NEWENDEN, BATTLE AT, IN _ 


This place was by the Britons called An- 
derida, or Andred-Ceſter, where the fa- 


mous Prince Arthur, after his return from 


Jeruſalem, oppoſed the Saxons under Ella, 
who had beſieged this town; the beſieged 
made great reſiſtance, and were ſupported 
by an army under Arthur, poſted on an 


_ advantageous ground, which made Ella 


loſe a great deal of time ; but at length, 
after a vigorous defence, the town was 
carried by ſtorm, and entirely deſtroyed. 
Immediately after this Ella aſſumed the 


title of King of Suſſex. 


NEWFOUNDLAND, ENGAGEMENT OFF, 


IN 1755: An ifland cn the coaſt of North- 


America. | 

On the 1oth- of July, the Alcide, a 
French man of war of 64 guns, and 480 
men, commanded by M. Hockquart, and 
the Lys, commanded by M: Lageril, pierced 
for 64 guns, but mounting only 22, and 
kaving eight companies of land forces on 


| 


them into the fleet. 
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ſquadron commanded by M. Bois de Ia 
Mothe, fell in with the Engliſh fleet off 
the banks of Newfoundland; they re- 
fuled to pay the uſual compliment to 
the Britiſh flag. His Majeſty's ſhips, the 
Dunkirk and Defiance, after. an engage- 
ment of five hours, in which they fought 
ſo cloſe that a man killed on the yard of 
a French man of war fell into the Dun- 
kirk, obliged them to ſtrike, and brought 


The Dunkirk loſt go men. The Lys 
had on board 76,000]. ſterling in money 
to pay their troops, and eight companies 
of ſoldiers, beſides ſeveral general officers 
and engineers. 

NEWHAVEN TAKEN IN 1779. A town 
ſituated in the province of Connecticut, 
North-America; for the particdlars of 
which ſee the following letter. 


Extract of a Letter from Major-General 
Tryon to Sir Henry Clinton, dated New-- 
York, Faly 20, 1779. 


«© Having on the 3d inſtant joined the 
troops aſſembled on board the tranſports- 
at White Stone, Sir George Collier got 
the fleet under way the ſame evening; 
but the winds being light, we did not- 
reach the harbour of Newhaven until the 
5th in the morning. 

The firſt diviſion, conſiſting of the flank: 
companies of the guards, the fuzileers, 
54th regiment, and a detachment of the 
Jagers, with four field pieces, under Bri- 
gadier-General Garth, landed about five 
o' clock, A. M. a mile ſouth of Weſt-Ha- 
ven, and began their march, making a 
eircuit of upwards of ſeven miles, to head 
a creek on the weſtern ſide of the town. 

The fecond diviſion could not move till 
the return of the boats, but before noon 
I diſembarked with the 23d; the Heſſian, . 
Landgrave, and King's American regi- 


ments, and two pieces of cannon, on the 


eaſtern ſide of the harbour, and inſtantly: 


board, being ſeparated from the French | began the march of three miles to the 


ferry. 
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ferry from New-Haven eaſt toward Brent- 
ford. 

- We took a field-piece which dna 
us at our landing, and poſſeſſed ourſelves 
of the Rock battery of three guns, com- 
manding the channel of the harbour, 
abandoned by the rebels on our approach. 
The armed veſſels then entered, and drew 
near the town. 

General Garth got into the town, but 
not without oppoſition, loſs, and fatigue; 
and reported to me at half paſt one, that 
he ſhould begin the conflagration which 
he thought it merited as ſoon as he had 
ſecured the bridge between us over Neck- 
Creek. 

The collection of the enemy in force on 
advantageous ground, and with heavier 
cannon than his own, diverted the Gene- 
ral from that paſſage ; and the boats that 
were to take off the troops not being up, 
I went over to him, and the reſult of our 
conference was a reſolution, that with the 
firſt diviſion he ſhould cover the north 
part of the town that night, while with 
the ſecond I ſhould keep the heights above 
the Rock fort. In the morning the firſt 
diviſion embarked at the ſouth-eaſt part of 
the town, and croſſing the ferry joined us 
on the Eaſt-Haven fide, excepting the 
54th, which were ſent on board their 
tranſports. 

In their progreſs of the preceding day 
from Weſt-Haven they were under a con- 
tinual fire, but by the judicious conduct 
of the General, and the alertneſs of the 
troops, the rebels were every where re- 
pulſed. The next morning, as there was 
not a ſhot fired to moleſt the retreat, Ge- 
neral Garth changed his deſign, and de- 
ſtroyed only the public ſtores, ſome veſlels, 
and ordnance, excepting ſix field-pieces 
and an armed privateer, which were 
brought off. | 


The troops re-imbarked at Rock fort 


in the afternoon with little moleſtation ; 
and the fleet leaving the harbour that 
evening, anchored the morning of the 8th 
off the village of Fairfield, 


i 
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The boats not being ſufficient for the 


whole of the firſt diviſion, J landed only 
with the flank companies of the guards, 
one company of Landgrave's, and the 
King” s American regiment, with two field- 
pieces, eaſt of the village, and ſouth-weſt 
of the Black Rock battery, which com- 
mands the harbour. 

We purined our march (under a . 
nonade without effect) towards the village, 
but in our approach received a ſmart fire 
of muſquetry. The rebels fled before the 
rapid advance of the guards, and left us 
in poſſeſſion of it, and of the heights in 
the welt, until General Garth, who landed 
two miles in the ſouth, joined us with the 
remainder of the troops in the evening. 

Having laid under arms that night, and 
in the morning burnt the greateſt part of 
the village, to reſent the fire of the rebels 


from their houſes, and to maſk our retreat, 
we took boat where the ſecond diviſion 
had landed, the enemy throwing only a 


weak ſcattered fire on our flanks without 
execution, the regiment of Landgrave by a 
very proper diſpoſition having —_—_y 
covered our rear. 

Wanting ſome ſupplies, we croſſed 
the Sound to Huntingdon, and there con- 
tinued till the 11th, and repaſling that 
day, anchored five miles from the bay of 


Norwalk. 


The fun being nearly ſet before the 
54th, the Landgrave's regiment, and the 
Jagers were in the boats, it was near nine 
in the evening when I landed with them 
at the cow-paſture, a peninſula on the caſt 
of the harbour, 
of the bridge, which formed the commu- 
nication between the eaſt and weſt parts 
of the village, nearly equally divided by a 
{alt-creek. 

The King” s American regiment being 
unable to join us before three next 'mor1:- 
ing, we lay that night on our arms. In 
our march at the firſt dawn of the day, 
the 54th led the column, and ſoon fell in 
with the rebel out ꝓoſt; and driving the 


enemy w ith great alacrity and ſpirit, diſ- 
poſſefled 


within a mile and an half 
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poſſeſſed them of Drummond-hill, and the 
heights at that end of the village, eaſt | 
|} This battle was fought in the year 1600, 


from and commanding the bridge. 


It being now but four o'clock in the | 


morning, and the rebels having taken poſt 
within random cannon-ſhot upon the hills 
on the north, I reſolved to halt until 
the ſecond diviſion, landing at the Old 
Wells on the welt {ide of the harbour, 
had advanced and formed the junction. 
General Garth's diviſion paſſed the bridge 
by nine, and at my deſire proceeded to 
the north end of the village, from whence, 
and eſpecially from the houſes, there had 
been a fire for five hours upon our ad- 
vanced guards. | 
The fuzileers, ſupported by the light 
infantry of the guards, began the attack, 
and ſoon cleared the quarters, puſhing the 
main body and 100 cavalry from the nor- 
thern heights, and taking one piece of 
cannon. . | =: FO. 
After many falt pans were deſtroyed, 
whale boats carried on board the fleet, 


and the magazines, ſtores, and veſſels ſet 


in flames, with the greateſt part of the 
dwelling-houſes, the advanced corps were 
drawn back, and the troops retired in two 
columns to the place of our firſt debarka- 
tion, and unaſſaulted took ſhip, and re- 
turned to Huntingdon bay. 

We were waiting only for freſh ſupplies 
of artillery, and force adequate to the in- 
creaſe of the rebels, by the decreaſe of 
the objects of their care, and the alarm of 
the interior country, when I was honour- 
ed on the 13th with your command of 
the 12th, for the return of the troops 
with the fleet to White Stone. 

The rebels in arms at New-Haven were 
conſiderable, more numerous at Fairfield, 
and {till more ſo at Norwalk. 

Two hundred and fifty Continental troops 
had now joined their militia, under Gene- 
ral Parſons, and together were ſaid to be 
upwards of 2000, The accounts of their 
loſs are vague, it could not be trifling. 

NEV PORT, SIEGE OF AND BATTLE AT. 
A port town of the Auſtrian Netherlands, 


; 


4 


1 
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in Flanders, ſituated nine miles weſt from 
Oltend, and 16 north-eaſt from Dunkirk. 


between the Spaniards under the command 
of the Archduke Albert, and the Dutch 
under their famous Prince Maurice, who 
had alſo ſome Engliſh and French in his 
army. The Archduke, it ſeems, intended 
to make a conqueſt of Holland, which 
Prince Maurice being apprized of, he re- 
ſolved to be in the field before him, and 
reached Newport all on a ſudden, having 
ſecured all the places behind him, in caſe 
of a retreat. He laid ſiege to New- 
port, but the Archduke having received 
intelligence of this unexpected march of 
the Prince, at the head of a conſiderable 
army, into the very heart of Flanders, 
did all that lay in his power to bring to- 
gether a ſufficient force to ſtop his pro- 
greſs; for which purpoſe having found 


means to appeaſe the mutiny of the ſoldiers, 


by great promiſes (the Princeſs Iſabella, 
his wife, promiſing to diſpoſe even of her 
jewels for the payment of their arrears) 
and recalled his forces out of Guelders 
and ſome other places, had brought to- 
gether an army of 10, ooo foot, and 1600 
horſe, at the head whereof the Arch- 
duke marched in perſon to encounter the 
enemy. Thoſe left in the caſtle of Alden- 
burgh and other places, being amazed at 
ſo ſudden an approach of ſo formidable an 
army, at a time when they had flattered 
themſelves with certain hopes that the 
diſcords that reigned among them had put 
them beyond any poſſibility of gathering 
into a body, partly deſerted the places 
committed to their care before they got 
ſight of the Spaniards, contrary to the 
capitulation ; the fault whereof was after- 
wards laid upon the mutinous part of the 

ſoldiery. | 
It was pretty late at night before Prince 
Maurice was ſurpriſed with the news, 
that the Spaniſh army was advancing that 
way, headed by the Archduke in perſon ; 
it is confeſſed on all hands, that the United. 
Provinces for many years paſt had not 
| been 


N EW 
been reduced to ſo great a hazard as at 


this time, when the enemy was ſo near at | 
hand, that they had neither time to in- 


trench themſelves, nor if they could have 
done it would it have ſtood them in any 
Nead, ſince the enemy ſtood betwixt them 
and Oſtend, from whence they muſt ex- 
pect their ſupplies, and to endeavour to 
fight their way to the frontiers of France, 
would have expoled them to the utmoſt 
danger of being all cut to picces before 
they could reach them. In this exigency 
of affairs, Prince Maurice having recourſe 
to that unparalleled preſence of mind, 

which was his conſtant companion in all 
his great actions, ordered Count Erneſt of 
Naſlau to march with all expedition with 
19 companies of foot, and four troops of 
horſe, to poſſeſs himſelf of the bridge of 
Liffingen, or if he found the enemy had 
already gained that poſt, to detain him in 
his march by ſkirmiſhes, till he might gain 
time to conſider what was beſt to be done, 
and to put his troops in order of battle. 
Count Erneſt haſtened his march with all 
poſlible ſpeed, to gain the bridge before 
the enemy ; but coming too late, poſted 
his forces near the fort of Albert, and 
from thence attacked the enemy with ſuch 
vigour, that they did imagine no other- 
wife than that Prince Maurice was there 
in perſon, either with the whole or the 
oreateſt part of his army ; but ſoon after, 
having found their miſtake, they charged 
the Dutch troops ſo furiouſly on all ſides, 
that being forced to give way to their 
number, they were put to an entire rout, 
with the ſlaughter of 800, many of whom 
were ſlain after quarter given. 

However, the loſs of theſe brave mcn 
proved the preſervationof the whole army; 
for as they fought with an unparalleled 
reſolution, and ſold their lives at the 
deareſt rate they could, Prince Maurice 
had thereby leiſure given him to poſt bis 
Horſe, and make a kind of intrenchment 
of waggons near the ſea- ſhore, towards 


Oſtend; for had the Spaniards immedi- 
ately after this defeat attacked the Hol- | 


N E W 


landers, they would in all probability 
have obtained an entire victory ; but be- 
ing elevated with the preſent advantage, 
which they looked upon as the ſure fore- 
runner either of the {light or conqueſt of 
the enemy, they gave opportunity to the 
Prince to put his forces in full order of 
battle; whilſt they contented themſelves 
with proclaiming their victory throu ghout 
the Netherlands. 
meantime was not idle to improve the 
little time he had left, ordering Sir Fran- 
cis Vere with the Engliſh and Fricſe- 


landers, and two companies of the Dutch 


guards, to lead the van; the French, 
Swiſſers, and the forces lately come over 
out of St. Andrew's fort, compoſing the 
main battle 'under Count Solms, and the 
Dutch and Germans cloſing the rear; the 
horſe were poſted partly in the front and 
flanks, the reſt to cover the rear; having 
at the ſame time ordered ſome troops to 
obſerve the garriſon of Newport, he com- 
manded the tranſport ſhips to fail to 
Oſtend, to cut off all hopes of retreat from 
his forces. | 

It was ſcarce noon, when a tr ong body 
of the Spaniſh horſe being advanced a 
great way before the foot engaged the 
Dutch van-guard, but were forced to re- 
treat ſoon after to the adjacent hills, to 
expect the coming up of their foot, who 
marching along the ſea-ſhore, were not a 
little annoyed by the Dutch cannon. It 
was then taken into deliberation in Prince 
Mauricc's army, whether they ſhould im- 
mediately attack the Spaniſh horſe, be- 
fore they could be ſeconded by the foot, 
or expect the enemy's coming in the ſame 
place they were poſted in before. "Thoſe 
that were for the firſt, urged the preſent 
opportunity of improving the advantage 


they had got in beating back the horſe, 


and encouraging the ſoldiers by this happy 
beginning; but the wiſer ſort being of 
opinion, that they had better expect the 


enemy in their poſt, in order to receive 


them with the more vigour, after they 


ſhould 


Prince Maurice in the 
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frould have been tired by a troubleſome 


march over {andy hills, the laſt prevailed. 
In the afternoon the whole Spaniſh 


army being advanced within full ſight of 


the Dutch, and finding them drawn up in 
very good order ready to receive them, 
many of the old officers among the Spa- 
niards began to reflect more ſeriouſly upon 
the matter; and therefore not to come to 
a deciſive battle, but to endeavour by 


fortifying their camp to cut off all manner 


of ſupplies from tlie enemy; and before 


all to attempt the retaking of the fort of | 


Albert; but the moſt of the young com- 
manders elevated with their late ſucceſs, 
and ſeconded by the common ſoldiers, 
(who thought themſelves aſſured of vic- 
tory) crying out aloud, to be led ou againſt 
the half vanquiſhed enemy, this laſt opi- 
nion prevalled. 

Prince Maurice by this time, being 
ready to give the ſignal of battle, ordered 
two pieces of caunon to be planted in the 


. front of his battalions on an eminence ; 


which being performed with incredible 
alacrity by ſome Dutch ſeamen, by means 
of hurdles and boards to keep them from 
ſinking into ſands. The fame did great 
execution among the Spaniards, who 
briſkly anſwered the Dutch from eight 
pieces of cannon, planted near the ſea— 
ſhore, but with much leſs effect; the 
Dutch having the advantage of the riſing 


ground, and the cannon of {ome of their 


frigates making ſuchi terrible havock among 


the Spaniards, that they were forced to 


draw farther from the thorc, up among 
the adjaccnt downs, being a ridge of 
ſandy hills, caſt up by the ſca. Here the 


battle began moſt furioully, both ſides 


lighting with equal obſlinacy, and the vic- 
tory remaining dubious for {ſeveral hours, 
lometimes one, then the other advancing 
or retreating, according to the advantage 
or diſadvantage of the ground; Sir Fran- 
cis Vere, ho was to attack the enemy's 
right wing, told the Prince at parting, 
that whether dead or living, he ſhould 


have occaſion to remember him for this 
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day's action, which he performed to a 


miracle; for having repulſed the enemy's 
muſqueteers, he led on the choiceſt of his 
troops to break in upon their pikes; ; but 
having received two wounds, one in his 
leg, the other in his thigh, and his horſe 
ſhot under him, which he made uſe of to 
conceal his being wounded, was ſeaſonably 
relieved by-his brother Horace Vere. At 
the ſame time his troops being charged in 
the flank by the enemy's horſe, not with- 
out great ſlaughter, they began to give 
way; and being hardly preſſed upon ol 
all ſides, ſome of them were forced into 
the ſea; but the reſt making good their 
ground, Prince Maurice ſent to their re- 
lief a large body of French, who fired ſo 


fur ioully from the next hill upon the ene- 


my's pikes, that they were forced to re- 
treat backwards. 

By this time the Flemings and Iriſh 
troops being engaged with the Swiſs, and 
the mutineers of St. Andrew's Fort ; they 
were bravely ſeconded by the regiments of 
Holland and Utrecht; and theſe being 
again relieved in their tura by the Ger- 
man troops, they at laſt forced them to 
give way. Prince Maurice having wiſely 
pitched upon this expedient to tire out 
the enemy, by charging them ſeparately, 
aud renewing the fight with freſh troops, 
which had the deſired effect; for whilſt 
the enemy purſued with more fury than 
conduct thoſe that gave way before them, 


| they were continually charged by others, 


who keeping them in play till the former 
returned to the charge, they could gain 
no ground upon the Dutch troops; at the 
{ame time, Count Louis of Naſſau, with 
nine troops of horſe having charged the 
enemy's cavalry, was ſo well ſeconded by 
Gent with ſome freſh troops, that they 
forced the Spaniſh horſe to quit their 
foot; which done, three troops were {ent 
to charge their foot in the flank, which 
being followed by ſix troops of cuiraſſiers, 
led on by Count Louis himſelf, they made 
a terrible havock among the enemy. Upon 
this occaſion Count Louis acquired im- 
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mortal honour, having charged more than 
once through the enemy's horſe, and be- 


ing ſurrounded, with 10 only of his men, 


by a whole troop of Spaniards, yet fought 
his way «through them with unſpeakable 


| bravery. Prince Maurice finding himſelf 


ſuperior in horſe to the enemy, ordered 
towards the evening, Sir Francis Vere's 


and Bate's troops of horſe to charge the 


enemy near the ſea-thore, by the ordnance, 
which being done accordingly, and the 
enemy preſſing molt furiouſly upon them, 
they received to warm a ſalute from the 
artillery, that they were glad to wheel 
off to the next hills, and returning to the 
charge, received a ſecond ſalute, which 
put them entirely into confuſion. The 
Engliſh then charging the Spaniſh foot 
with more vigour than ever, and theſe 


perceiving their main body give way, 


began alſo to look for their ſafety in an 
open flight, in Which Sapana and Villarſa 


their commariders in chief, were taken. 


priſoners, the firſt dying ſoon after of his 
wounds. 
The Spaniards imputing the loſs of this 


Enemy, and their having the ſea and wind 
in their faces; and laſtly to the diſadvan- 
tage they lay under i in regard of their ar- 
tillery, which being ſwallowed up for the 
molt part in the ſands, could do them but 
little ſervice ; whereas thoſe of Prince 
Mauriee being ſuſtained by hurdles and 
planks, did terrible execution among them, 
their artillery being diſcharged $o times 
during the action. Archduke Albert did 
all that could be expected from a general, 
encouraging his men with his face un- 
covered, in all places where his preſence 
was moſt neceſſary, and ſometimes alſo 
leading them to the charge with ſo much 
bravery that he received a flight wound 


in the ear by a lance, and his horſe was 


{ſeized by the bridle by a trooper, who 
had certaivly carried him off had not 
ſome of his guards haſtened ſeaſonably to 
his relief. At laſt, finding no hopes of re- 


| ſtoring the battle, he thought fit to ſe- 


battle to their being out- numbered by the 
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cure his perſon, which, however, would 
have been in no ſmall danger of being 
taken, had the garriſon of Oſtend ſallied 
out upon the flying Spaniards, or had not 
thoſe ſent to poſleſs themſelves of the 
bridge of Lefhngen quitted that poſt, 
dreading the ſame fate many of their com- 
panions had met with the ſame morning 
near that place. After the Archduke had 
left the battle, his forces fled in great 
confuſion, except 4000 Germans, who 
retreated in good order, without being 
purſued by the Dutch. It was objected” 
by ſome to Prince Maurice, that had he 
improved this victory by purſuing the 
enemy, during the firſt conſternation, he 
might infallibly have opened himſelf a 
way into the province of Flanders ; but 
what with his loſs near Leffingen bridge, 
and in the battle, what with the ap- 
proaching night, in a country where the 
enemy was poſſeſſed of all the forts and 
avenues round about him, he thought it 
his ſafeſt way rather to reſt ſatisfied with 
what advantage he had got, than to ex- 
pole his tired and hungry forces (for they 
had eaten nothing all that day) to any 
uncertain events. 

The Spaniards had above 2000 men 
killed in this battle, and the Dutch 1000, 
(beſides thoſe ſlain in the morning under 
Count Erneſt), moſt Engliſh, who having 
ſuſtained the main brunt of the battle, 
had eight captains killed, and all the reſt 
wounded except two. All their ordnance, 
and 100 colours, were taken by the vic- 
torious enemy, and a conſiderable number 
of priſoners, among whom were ſome of 
rank. Mendoza, having loſt his horſe in 
the heat of the action, was taken priſoner, 
and ordered to be generouſly treated by 
Prince Maurice. | 

The deputies of the States, who; dari ing 
the action, had ſtaid at Oſtend, returning 
the next day into the camp, it was taken 
into mature deliberation, whether they 
ſhould make an attempt upon Aldenburgh, 
and thereby open themſelves a way into 
Flanders, or return to the ſiege of New- 

| port, 
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port, both Which, as the caſe ſtood, was 
found to be ſubject to equal hazards and 


difficulties. For, belides that there reign- 
ed no ſmall diſcontents among tlie ſoldiers, 
concerning the dividing of the booty and 
priſoners (many of whom were barba- 
rouſly killed in cool blood by the Scots), 
Archduke Albert had put ſtrong garriſons 
into Aldenburgh, and the other neigh- 
bouring ſtrong holds, gathered his broken 
forces under the walls of Bruges, and at 
the ſame time had ſent 500, and ſoon af- 
ter 3000 men more under Barlotta, to 


reinforce the garriſon of Newport, who 


making frequent ſallies upon the Dutch, 
it was judged moſt expedient to withdraw 
from thence towards Oſtend, after twelve 
days ſpent in the ſiege, or rather blockade, 
of that place. Soon after, the Prince 
and his council being convinced of the 
impoſſibility of penetrating into Flanders, 
the fort Albert was ordered to be demo- 
liſhed, and the forces to be embarked in 
the port of Oſtend, whence they ſet fail 
with a proſperous gale, without reaping 
any advantage of their late victory, but 
the glory of having vanquiſhed the enemy 
in one of the moſt memorable battles 
fought for many years paſt, who at the 
{ame time comforted themſelves for their 
lofs, by having preſerved the province of 
Flanders from a powerful invaſion. 
NEWPORT, or NIEUPORT, Ex- 
GAGEMENT OFF IN 1653. A city, ſituated 
on the coaſt of the Auſtrian Netherlands, 
Germany. Oliver having ſeized upon the 
reins of government, did not ſcem ſo rea- 
dily diſpoſed to peace as the Dutch had 
expected: and by the great preparations 
carried on for the continuance of the ma- 
ritime war, it was reſolved to omit no- 
thing to put their marine in a condition 
to counter-act the Engliſh, who had got 
together a fleet of near 100 ſail of ſtout 


ſhips, under the command of the Admirals 
Monk and Dean, in joint commitſion,. 


allfſted by Vice-Admiral Penn, and Mr. 
Lawton, ' afterwards made a Rear-Admi- 
ral. 
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They were ſent over to look out for 
the enemy on their own coaſts; and as 
the Datch were not yet ready, but lay 
diſperſed in their ſeveral harbours, the 
Engliſh ravaged their coaſts, took a great 
number of prizes, and returned. 

Van Tromp, in the meantime, getting 
out of the Texel, convoyed a great fleet 
of merchant-ſhips north about, whither 
he was purſued by the Engliſh fleet, as 
far as the height of Aberdeen. He eſcaped 
them both going and coming back, which 
gave him an opportunity of coming into 


the Downs, making ſome prizes, and bat- 


tering Dover caſtle. 'This ſcene of tri- 
umph laſted but a bare week; for Tromp 
came thither on the 26th of May, and on 
the laſt of that month, he had intelligence 
that Monk and Dean, who commanded 
the Engliſh fieet, were approaching, and 
that their whole fleet conſiſted of 95 ſail 
of men of war, and five fireſhips. The 
Dutch had 98 men of war, and fix fireſhips ; 
and both fieets were commanded by men 
the moſt remarkable for courage and con- 
duct in either nation. | 

The iſt of June, while the Engliſh fleet 
was lying at anchor in Yarmouth Roads, 
advice was brought, that the Dutch fleet 
had been ſeen upon the coaſt ; upon which 
orders were inimediately given for weigh- 
ing, and going in ſearch of the enemy. 
On the 3d they met, and being on both 
ſides eager for an engagement, the fight 
began about 11 o'clock, off the ſouth point 
of the Gobers. The Englith blue ſqua- 
dron charging through the enemy, De 
Ruyter's diviſion ſuffered much, and him- 
ſelf was in the greateſt danger of being 
taken or ſunk by Lawſon, till relieved by 
Tromp: but Lawſon ſoon after ſunk one 
of their men of war of 42 guns, com- 
manded by Captain Butler. 

In the beginning of the action, the 
Engliſh Admiral Dean was unfortunately 
killed by a cannon-ball, which took him 
off in the middle; but Monk, Who was in 
the ſame ſhip, covered his body with his 
cloak, and encouraged his men. And 
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- here appeared the wiſdom of both Admi- 


rals being on hoard the ſame ſhip ; for as 
no flag' was taken in, the fleet had no no- 
tice of this accident, but the fight con- 
tinued with the ſame warmth as if it had 
not happened. The battle continued very 
hot till three o'clock, when the Dutch 
fell into great confuſion, and Fromp ſaw 
himſelf obliged to make a kind of running 
fight till nine in the evening, when a ſtout 


- ſhip, commanded by Cornelius Van Velſen, 
' blew up. This increaſed the confuſion 


in which they were before; and though 
Tromp did all that was in his power to 
oblige the officers to do their duty, and 
even fired upon ſuch ſhips as drew out of 
the line, yet it was to no purpoſe, but 
rather ſerved to increaſe their misfortune. 


In the night, Blake arrived in the Euglſh 
fleet with a ſquadron of 18 ſhips, and ſo 


had his ſhare in the ſecond day's engage- 
ment. 

Tromp did all that was conſiſtent with 
his honour to avoid fighting the next day, 
but he would not do more, ſo that the 


Engliſh fleet came np with them again by 
eight in the morning, and engaged with 


the utmoſt fury: the battle continued 
very hot for about two hours, and Vice- 


Admiral Penn bozrded Tromp twice, and 


had taken him, if he had not been ſea- 
ſonably relieved by de Wit and de Ruyter. 

The enemy was at length ſo hotly 
preſſed on every fide, that they fel] 
into the utmoſt diſorder, and being 
entirely routed, were glad to ſave them- 
ſelves by flight among the flats near New- 
port, from whence r W got 
into Zealand. 

Six of the encmy's beſt ſhips were ſank, 
2 blown up, and 11 ſhips and 2 hoys taken, 
with 1350 (fome ſay 1550) priſoners ta- 
ken, ſix of them captains of note. | 

Notwithſtanding all the pains the Dutch 
were at, to conceal or extenuate their 
loffes, (as among other inſtances, the al- 


Towing of the loſs of but ſeven or eight 


ſhips in theſe two actions, is one) yet 


they appeared evidently enough. to the 


| eye of the whole world, even by the 


| 


| 
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complaints and remonſtrances of their own 
Admirals. Van Tromp made no ſ{cruple 
of declaring before the States of Fluſhing, 
„ That without a conſiderable reinforce- 
© ment of large men of war, they could 
ec do no further ſervice.“ And de Wit 
is reported to have gone yet farther, and 
with his accuſtomed hear to have ſaid, in 
the preſence of the States, Why ſhould 
« I hold my tongue ? Iam in the preſence 
« of my lords and maſters; I may ſure, 
„ nay, I mult fay it, the Engliſh are our 
6 maſters, and of courſe are maſters of 
* jeg.” 

The loſs of the E ngliſh was greateſt in 
their General Dean: there were belides 
him but ene captain, and about 200 
(Whitlock ſays but 126) ſeamen killed. 
The number of the wounded was not 
much greater; nor did they loſe one ſhip; 
nor were ſo diſabled, but that they fol- 
lowed the Dutch to the coaſt of Holland, 
blocked them up in their own harbours, 
and took all ſuch ſhips : as came bound for 


thoſe parts. 


The enemy's ſhips were now Macked 
up in their ports; and the ſight of a fo- 
reign fleet at their doors had this farther 
bad conſequence, that it excited domeſtic 
tumults. We need not wonder then, 
that the Dutch ſent ambaſſadors into Eng- 
land to negotiate a peace almoſt on any 
terms. Theſe Cromwel received with 
haughtinefſs enough, talked high, and aſ- 
ſumed to himſelf the credit of former vic- 
tories, in which he could have little 
ſhare. | 

The States, however, were far fron 
truſting entirely to negotiations, but la- 
boured with the utmoſt diligence to re- 


pair their loſſes, and to fit ont a new fleet. 
This was a very difficult taſk; and in or- 


der to effect it, they were forced to raiſe 


the ſeamens wages, though their trade 


was at a full ſtop. They came down in 
perſon to their ports, and ſaw their men 
embarked, advanced them wages bcfore- 
hand, and promilcd them if they would 
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fight once again, they. would never aſk 
them more. 

Amongſt other advantages, it was pro- 
miſed, that they would give for boarding 
and taking a chief admiral of the Engliſh, 
the ſhip and all her equipage, and 10,000 
guilders ; for other admirals, the ſhip, &c. 
and 6900 guilders ; and for private ſhips, 
the ſhip, &c. and 4000 guilders; for a 
fiag taken down from a chief admiral's 
main-maſt, 1000 guilders; for thoſe of 
other admirals 500 cach ; a flag of a fore- 
malt or poop, 150; and for one of leſs 
conſideration, 50 guilders. 

A few days after, they publiſhed ano- 
ther ordinance, by which they granted 
certain recompences for ſuch as ſhould be 
maimed in the ſervice of their country, 


which were, | 
Guil. Stiv. Doits. 


For the loſs of both eyes - 1069 13 3 
h oneeye — Bqo 

both arms - 1069 13 3 
right arm = 333 6 6 
13 2 
both hands - 933 6 5 
right hand - 266 13 3 
left hand - 240 
both legs - 533 6 6 
one leg — 240 
both feet - 333 6 6 
one foot - 160 


A guilder is twenty-pence Dutch money, 
or about twenty-two pence Engliſn, a 
ſtiver the twentieth part of a guilder, 
and a doit the eighth part of a ſtiver. 

Perſons only lamed were left to the diſ- 
eretion of the colleges of the admiralty ; 
and incurables allowed a crown a week. 

By fuch means the Dutch fitted out a 
fleet of go ſhips and upwards, before the 
end of July, under Van 'Tromp ; for the 
tranſactions of which, ſee under the ar- 
ticle 'TEXEL. 

NIAGARA FORT TAKEN. It is ſitua- 
ted. between the lakes Erie and Ontario, 
in North America. As under this article 


— — 


aud Quebec, we ſhall inelude the wie to attack Ticonderago and Crown Point, 
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hiſtory of our campaign in America, fv: 


we ſhall relate here all that is concomi- 
tant on the land quarter, and firſt the 
plan : 

The theatre of our operations in Ame- 
rica is of ſuch a vaſt extent, that if we 
had perſevered jn the courſe we purſued 
for {ome time, in attacking bnt one place 
at a time, the war would inevitably be 
ſpun out to an extreme length, without 


bringing on any thing decitive; and it 


would have rendered our natural ſuperio- 
rity of little uſe, by ſuffering the French 
to collect, as they had hitherto done, 
their ſtrength into one ſingle point, which 
enabled them to contend with us, with a 


force ſufficient for the fervice in that 


country. This year another method was. 
followed. It was propoſed to attack the 
French in all their ſtrong poſts at once ;. 
to fall as nearly as poſlible at the ſame 
time, upon Crown Point, Niagara, and 
the forts to the ſouth of Lake Erie, whilſt 
a great naval armament, and a conſider- 
able body of land forces, ſhould attempt. 
Quebee, by the river St. Laurence. 

This plan was very adviſable, as it 
tended to weaken by diſtracting the re- 
ſiſtance of the enemy; and whilſt we ad- 
hered to it, it was clearly impoſſible for 
the French to maintain their ground in 
any of thofe places which were attacked, 
without very weakly defending, or even 
deſerting fome of the others; and if by 
the means of ſuch diverſions, any one of 
thofe places ſhould fall into our hands, the 
campaign could not be ſaid to be ſpent to 
no purpoſe, But, beſides the end in diſ- 
tracting the enemies defence, there was 
another propoſed of no leſs conſequence, 
which was, to make a concurrence in all 


the various operations, ſo that whilſt they 


divided the enemy, they might mutually 
ſupport one another. 

General Amherſt, who commanded the 
American forces in chief, with the moſt 
conſiderably body, amounting in regulars 
and provincials to about 12,000-MEN, was 
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by Lake George. The reduction of thoſe 
forts would naturally lay open the Lake 
Champlain, where having eſtabliſhed a 
ſufficient naval force, he was by the river 
Sorrel, which forms the communication 
between this lake and the great river St. 
Laurence, to proceed directly to Quebec, 
the capital of Canada. Here he was to 
make a junction with General Wolfe and 


Admiral Saunders, who having entered 


the river St. Laurence, at the oppoſite 
quarter, would probably have commenced 
the ſiege of Quebec, by the time that 
General Amherſt might find it practicable 
to join them. It was not doubted, that 
if this junction could be effected, the re- 


duction of that city would follow of 


courſe. 

The third of the grand operations was 
againſt the fort, near the walls of Niagara, 
a place of very great couſequence both in 


war and peace. The reduction of this 


was committed to Brigadier-General Pri- 
deaux, under whom Sir William Johnſon 
commanded the provincials of New-York, 
and ſeveral Indians of ihe five nations, 
who were engaged in our ſervice by the 
credit that gentleman had obtained among 
their tribes. 


The object of this operation lay too re- | 


mote from the others to expect, with any 
great conſidence, that they could be aſſiſt- 
eil by its ſucceſs in any other manner 
than by weakening the enemy's forces. 
However it was hoped, that if they 
ſhould be fortunate enough to take Nia- 
gara carly in the ſeaſon, the troops might 
be embarked on the Lake Ontario, and 
find no longer any obſtruction from Fort 
Frontenac, which was deſtroyed laſt year, 
might fall down the river St. Laurence, 


and poſſibly make themiclves maſters of 


Montreal, or by their approach at leaſt, 
draw ſuch a force to that part, as greatly 
to facilitate our deſigns upon Miebec and 
Crown Point. But if this ſcheme, in ad- 
dition to its own end, fhould not facili- 
tate either of the two capital undertak- 
ings, it would probably, as it was the 


| 
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moſt important j lace the French had in 


that part of the world, draw all the troops 
they had upon the lakes to attempt its 


relief, which would leave the forts on 
thoſe lakes expoſed to a fourth, though 
inferior expedition, which was made 


againſt them under General Stanwix. In 
reality, it afterwards had that effect. 


The army under General Amherſt was 
the firſt in motion. The Lake George, 
or, as the French call it, the Lake Sacra- 
ment, is a long, but in proportion, nar- 
row water, about 40 miles in length, and 
incloſed on either fide with marſhy 
grounds. This communicates by another 
long and very narrow ſtrait with Lake 
This ſtrait is ſecured at each 
ſide by a fort; that to the fide of Lake 
George 1s called Ticonderago; that to 
the Champlain lake is called Fort Frederic, 


or Crown Point ; both extremely ſtrong 


in their ſituation; and the former of 
which had repulied our troops with a 


| very conſiderable ſlaughter. 


General Amherſt, after he had paſſed 
Lake George, arrived with very little 
oppolition from the enemy before. Ticon- 
derago. At firſt the French made ſome 
appcarance as if they mcant to defend the 
place; but as they knew the ſtrength of 
our forces, as they jaw that the prepara- 
tions for the attack were making with as 
much judgment as vigour, and as the en- 
terprize which was preparing againſt Que- 
bec, did not leave them a force fo conſi— 
derable as they had there in the preceding 

campaign, they abandoned their fort in 
the night, Julv the 7th, 1759, having 
damaged it as much as they could, and 
retired to Crown Point. 

General Amherſt immediately ſet him- 


lelf abont repairing the fortifications of | 
this poſt, which effectually fecured the 


Lake George, covered our colonies,and was 
of tuch vaſt importance as to enable him 
to puſh forward' his offenſive operations, 
or to favour a retreat in caſe of a reverſe 
of fortune. 


quence - hich the Engliſh army ſuſſered, 
in 


he only loſs of any conſe- 
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in making this valuable acquiſition, was | 
the death of Colonel Townſend, who was 
killed in reconnoltering, by a ſhot from 
the fort. 
miling genius, and the agrecable manners 
of this officer, cauled his loſs to be con- 
ſidered as a very great one. They com- 
pared this melancholy event with the 
death of Lord Howe : they remembered 
how much theſe young ſoldiers reſembled 
cach other, both in their virtues, and in 
the circumitances of their fate. Both dear 
to the troops, and having both loſt their 
lives on an expedition againſt this place. 

Alchough the General had reaſon to 
imagine, that the ſame reaſons which had 
induced the enemy to abandon their fort 
and lines at Ticonderago, would perſuade 
them allo to relinquiſh Crown Point, he 
took all his mealures with the {ame care, 
as if he expected an obſtinate defence at 
the fort, and attempt to ſurpriſe him on 
his march. He remembered how fatal 
ſecurity had proved to us in that part of 
the world upon many occaſions. 

The French abandoned the fort, as it 
had been foreſeen, The General retired 
with about 23509 men, to the bottom of 
Lake Champlain, and poſted himſelf at 
the iſland called Iſle du Noix. He was 
{till pretty ſtrong on the lake, having ſe- 
veral armed boats and floops, with which 
he hoped to prevent the progreſs of the 
Englith into the interior parts of Canada. 
Amherſt, as ſoon as he had taken poſſeſ- 
lion of Crown Point, (Auguſt 14th), uſed 
every cndeavour to attain a naval ſupe- 
riority on the lake, and in the meantime 
bogan to fortify this poſt as he had that at 
T'iconderago. To this time the French 
were actually eſtabliſhed in the heart of 
our territories ; ſo that during a war of 
three years, we had, in effect, been only 
acting on the defenſive, It was on the 
day on which Mr. Amherſt took poffeſſion 
of Crown Point, that he received the 


agrecable news of the reduction of Nia- 
gara, by the troops under Sir 'William 
Johnſon; ; and he had the pleafure and 


The ſteady bravery, the pro- 


_- 
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encouragement of ſeeing two of the great 
objects of the campaign accomplithed, 


whilſt he prepared himſelf to co-operate 


in the accompliſhment. of the third, which 
was to be deciſive of the whole. The 
body which had been appointed for Nia- 
gara, under General Prideaux, without 
any: accident, arrived at the fort, which 
lies at the bottom of the lake towards the 
ſouth-weſt, 


This is, without exception, the moſt 


important poſt in America, and ſecures 


the greateſt number of communications: 
for it is ſit uated at the very entrance of a 
ſtrait, by which the Lake Ontario is joined 
to that of Erie, which is connected with 
the other three great ſeas of freſh water, 
by the courſe of the vait river St. Lau- 
rence, which runs through them all, and 
carrics off their ſuperfluous waters to the 
ocean. A little above the fort is the cata- 
ract of Niagara, which is eſteemed the 
moſt remarkable in the world, for the 
quantity of water and the greatneſs of the 
fall. This fall would interrupt the com- 
merce between the lakes, but for a road 
which the French have made up the hilly 
country, that lies by the {trait, fo that 
there is here a good carrying place, and 
not very tedious ; for after a portage of 
about cight miles you reimbark again, 

and proceed without any interruption to 
the Lake Erie. 

As the great communication of thoſe 
who go by water is along the {trait and 
carrying place, ſo thoſe who travel by land 
are obliged to crols it. The lakes are ſo 
diſpoſcd, that without a ſomewhat ha- 
zardous voyage, the Indians cannot any 
otherwiſe paſs from the north-weſt to the 
ſouth-eaſt parts of North America, for 
many hundred miles. The fort of Nia- 
gara thus naturally commands all the five 
natiuns, and all thoſe Indian tribes that 


lie to the northward of the lakes, as well 


as thoſe that are ſcattered along the banks 
of the Ohio, Ouabache, and Mitiiſippi ; 


and according as it is poſſeſſed by the Eng- 


liſh or the French, connects or disjoints 
the 
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the cobonies of Canada or Louiſiana, pro- 


tects or lays open our own, and is in all 
reſpects of ſo much' conſequence, that it 
was the opinion of perſons the molt con- 
veriant in American buſineſs, that this at- 


tempt ought to have been made much 


earlier; and that if ſuch an attempt, made 
at {ſuch a time, had ſucceeded, it would 
have contributed very much to the ſecu- 
rity of thoſe parts of our colonies, which 
were the moſt expoſed, and would have 
at the ſame time greatly facilitated all 
our offenſive meaſures, aud ſhortened the 


War. 


From the time that the French were 
acquainted with this place, they were 
fully poſſeſſed with an opinion of its im- 


portance, both with regard to commerce 


and to dominion, "Fhey made ſeveral at- 
tempts to eſtabliſh themſelves here, but 
the Indians, who ſeemed more ſenſible of 
the conlequences than we were, conſtantly 


oppoſed it. They obliged them to relin- 


quiſh a fort which they had built, and 
guarded this ſpot for a long time with a 
very ſevere and prudent jealouſy. 

But whilſt we neglected, confiding in 
our ſtrength, to cultivate the Indians, 
and the French, ſenſible of their weakneſs, 
omitted no endeavour to gain theſe ſavage 
people to their intereits, and they pre- 
vailed at laſt, under the name of a trading 


| houſe, to erect a ſtrong fort at the mouth 


of the ſtrait, on the very beſt harbour, 
not only on this, but on any of the lakes; 
an harbour which is ſafe from every wind, 
and open for the whole year. A French 
officer, an able and enterprizing man, had 
been a priſoner among the Iroquois for a 
long time, and having, according to their 
cuſtom, been naturalized, he grew ex- 
tremely popular amongſt them, and at 
laſt acquired his liberty. He communica- 


ted to the then Governor of Canada, the 


plan of an eſtabliſhment at Niagara, and 
he himſelf undertook to execute it. 

He returned amongſt the Iroquois, and 
pretending great love for their nation, 
which was now his own, told them that 
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he would gladly come to make frequent 
viſits to his brethren; but it was proper 
for that purpoſe, that they ſhould allov- 
him to build an houſe, where he might 
live at eaſe, and according to his own 
manner; at the ſamc time he propoſed to 
them advantages in trade from this eſta- 
bliſhment. A requeſt which ſeemed a 
coi..pliment to thoſe to whom it was made, 
was readily granted, The houſe was 
built. By degrees this houſe extended it- 
{elf ; it was ſtrengthened by various ad- 
ditions; and it grew at laſt to a regular 
fortreſs, which has ever ſince awed the 
tive nations, and checked our colonies. 
The ſiege of this place had not been 
long formed, before General Prideaux 
was killed in the trenches by the burſting 
of a cohorn, July 20th. As ſoon as this 
accident happened, which threatened to 
throw a damp on the operations, an ex- 
preſs was ſent to General Amherſt, who, 
always attentive to the ſervice, loſt no 
time to ſend an officer of character to 
command in his place.. But the command, 
which in the. interim devolved upon Sir 
William Johnſon, could not have been 
better beſtowed. He omitted nothing to 
continue the vigorous meaſures of the late 
general, and added to them every thing 
his own genius could ſuggeſt. Reſpect- 
ed by the regular troops, dear to the 
provincials, almoſt adored by the Indians, 
poſſeſſed of that genius for acquiring po- 
pularity amongſt all kinds of men, and 
that verſatile diſpoſition, which we fo 
ſeldom ſee united with diſintereſtedneſs 
and integrity, he employed thoſe talcnts 
ſolely for the benefit of his country. The 
troops remembering that it was under 
that General the firit advantage had been 
obtained over the French, puſhed on the 
ſiege with ſo much alacrity, that in a few 
days they had brought their approaches 
within 100 yards of the covered way. 
The French were alarmed at the immi— 
nent danger of this intereſting place. They 
therefore collected all the regular troops 
and provincials, which they could draw 
from 
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from all their poſts about: thei lakes, and 


to thoſe joined a large body of ſavages, 


in order to give the Engliſk battle, and to 
raiſe the ſiege. They amounted in all to 
1700 men. + 45:1; «2 LI} 
When General Johnſon was apprized of 
their approach, he ordered his light in- 
fantry, ſupported by ſome _grenadiers and 
regular foot, to-take poſt on the road to 
his left, by which the French were to 
take their route. He placed his Indians 
en his; flanks. . Whilſt he took meaſures 
to receive the French, who came to re- 
lieve the place, he poſted a ſtrong body in 
ſuch a manner as to ſecure his trenches 
from any attempt of the garriſon during 
an engagement. | 

In this diſpoſition he waited to receive 
the enemy. At nine in the morning, July 
iſt, the engagement began by a violent 
and horrid {cream of the enemy's ſavages, 
according to their barbarous cuſtom. It 
was this ſcream, perhaps the moſt horrid 
found that can be imagined, which is ſaid 
to have ſtruck a panic into the troops of 
General Braddock, and was one of the 
principal cauſes of that defeat, by which 
our endeavours in America were ſo long 
fruſtrated, but on this occaſion it had no 
effect, The enemy were ſo well received 
by the troops in front, and by the Indians 
on their flanks, that in leſs than an hour's 
time their whole army was ruined. 'The 
purſuit was hot and bloody, and it con- 
tinued for five miles. Seventeen officers 
were made priſoners, among whom were 
the firſt and ſecond in command, 

This action was fought in ſight of the 
fort; and it was no ſooner concluded in 
favour of our troops, than the General 
ſummoned the garriſon to ſurrender ; 
lending in a liſt of the priſoners, 'and re- 
monſtrating on the ill effects of their hold- 


ing out longer, particularly with regard 


to the Indians. . The capitulation was 
ſigned that night. The garriſon, conſiſt- 
ing of about 600 men, ſurrendered priſo- 


ners of war, and were conducted to New- 


York. The fort and ſtores were given 
up to the Engliſh troops. | 
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This was the ſecond important ſervice 
performed by General Johnſon in this war, 
and a ſecond time he had the good fortune 
to make the commander in chief of the 
enemy his priſoner. It muſt not be omit- 
ted to the honour of this gentleman, that 
though he was not regularly bred a ſol- 


have made more excellent diſpoſitions for 
the battle, or have conducted the ſiege, 
from the beginning to the end, with a 
more cool and ſteady reſolution, or with 
a more complete knowledge of all the ne- 
ceſſary manœuvres of war. The taking 
of Niagara broke off effectually that com- 
munication, ſo much talked of and ſo 
much dreaded, between Canada and Loui- 
ſiana; and by this ſtroke, one of the ca- 
pital political deſigns of the French, 
which gave occaſion to the war, was de- 
feated in its direct and immediate object. 
NISSA, BATTLE AT. A city of Euro- 
pean Turkey, in the province of Servia. 
In the year 1689, this battle was fought 
between the Imperialiſts and Turks. 
Prince Louis of Baden, the Imperial Gene- 
ral, having gained an advantage over the 
Turks at Patochin, he purſued his victory; 
but the Turks as ſoon as they arrived at 
Niſſa recollected themſelves, and finding 
they were now ſuperior to the Imperial- 
iſts, reſolved to give them battle. The 
Prince reached Niſſa on the 23d of Sep- 
tember, and immediately drew up in or- 


der of battle. | 

The Turkiſh army lay encamped before 
Niſſa, and from that place to the top of 
the hill that ſecured it. He found them 
intrenched in their camp much more re- 
gularly than the Turks were wont to do, 
which made it to be believed that ſome 
Chriſtian had been their director; beſides 
which, they were environed with a deep 
moat well paliſaded, and the river that 
ran through the city, and which was very 


rapid, ſecured them on the other ſide, ſo 
that there was no pollibility of attacking 
them any way. but behind, where their 
camp was only acceſhble, Nothing paſſed 
n that 


dier, the moſt complete officer could not 
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that day but ſome petty ſkirmiſhes be- 
tween the volunteers of the Imperial 
camp, and ſome troops. of the Infidels ; 


but the next morning the Imperialiſts de- 


camped an hour before day: the left 


wing, followed by the baggage, took 


their way to the left ſide of a mountain 
over which they were to march, and 
where they made an halt, until the right 
wing, commanded by the Duke of Croy, 
had joincd them; then the whole army 
deſcended into a valley in battle-array, 
at which time the enemy ſhewed them- 
{elves upon another little hill, over which 
the Chriftians were alſo to paſs, before 
they came in fight of the Infidels' camp, 
making a ſhew as if they intended to come 
down, and to charge the Imperialiſts; 
who no ſooner perceived them, but they 
boldly advanced to meet them. But the 
Turks not thinking it convenient to tarry, 
the Chriſtians advanced to the top of the 
hill without any oppolition, where they 
found themſelves near the enemy's in- 
trenchments, and perceived it was impoſ- 
ſible to force them on that ſide, with an 
army not half ſonumerous as the enemy. 
Wherenpon it was concluded they ſhould 
feek out a more acceſſible place, and to 
that purpoſe they marched along a valley, 
coaſting the enemy that lay on the right 
fide, with a deſign to fall upon them in 
the rear; but becauſe they were not well 
acquainted with the ways, Count Cziaki 
was ſent out with a party of huſſars, to 
view the avennes on that fide. In the 
meantime, ſeveral ſlight ſkirmiſhes paſſed 
between parties of both armies, which, 
however, did not hinder the Imperialiſts 


from keeping on their way, expecting 


Count Cziaki, who returned at length, 
and affured them they might march on 


Without any danger; the which was alſo 


confirmed by a ner taken at the fame 
time, who added withal, that behind the 
hills, which the army had in view before 


it, there were two villages upon the left, 
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When the Turks perceived the Chriſ- 
tians' deſigns, they began to intrench that 
part of the camp which they had neglect- 


ed before, not dreaming of being attacked 


that way: the flower of the Janiſſaries 
were ordered to guard the hills, which 
they ſaw the right wing of the Chriſtians 
going to poſſefs themſelves of, and ſent 
out 4000 horſe to charge the rear of the 
left wing, commanded by Picolomini, 
who ſending out a detachment of three 
ſquadrons of Noirkermer's regiment, they 


charged the enemy lo briſkly that they 


were repulſed, and purſued above 300 
paces. 
In the meantime the right wing was en 


gaged with the Janiſſaries, who made a 


{tout reliſtance, and coſt the life of the 


brave Major-General Vellon; but the 
Chriſtians, rather animated than borne 


down with the reſiſtance they met with, 


redoubled their fury, and after they had 
beaten off the — gained the hill, 
whither they brought their cannon, and 
played briſkly upon the enemy, who were 
retired into a bottom, from whence they 
alſo fired continually upon the Chriſtians. 
And now the Spahis, who had been 
beaten by a detachment of the left wing, 
returned again to the charge, endeavour- 
ing {till all they could to flank the Chriſ- 
tians, and fell on with much greater fury 
than before, as if the ignominy of their 
flight had given life anew to their conrage; 
which onſet was firmly ſuſtained by Palfi's 


regiment of Heydukes, who being ſe— 
conded by others, put the whole Otto- 


man cavalry into diſorder, and drove them 
even upon the Janiſſaries, who ſeeing the 

cowardice of the Spahis, fired upon them, 
which being done alſo by the Turks poſt- 
ed on the other ſide of the river, this 


manner of treatment forced the * | 
to renew the charge. 


But alas! that ſerved only to augment 
the confuſion that was already very great 
in the Ottoman army ; for the Chriſtians 
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NIS 
betook themſelves to their heels, not 


knowing whither to fly; ſo that only 
night protected them from the fury of the 


victors. But ſeveral of them, in ſeeking 


to ſave their lives in the dark, and 
not being able to find the way to the 
bridge, adventured in hopes to paſs the 
river, to eſcape by ſwimming, when the 
ſtream was ſo rapid, that moſt of them 
were drowned, inſomuch, that of all the 
Turkiſh cavalry, there were but very 
few that eſcaped. In their camp, the Im- 
perialiſts found great ſtore of utenſils for 
pioneers, 30 pieces of cannon of an extra- 
ordinary bigncſs, of which ſome were 
four ſquare, a great number of carcaſſes, 
glaſs grenades, biſcuit, barley, rice, 
meal, oats, tobacco, camels, and - other 
things. But of all the plunder, the Prince 
of Baden referved only for himſelf the 
Seraſquier's tent, which was very mag- 
nificent, and which had been ſent him by 
the Grand Viziar, in regard he had loſt 
his own in the former battle. After the 
army had pillaged the camp, they entered 
Niſſa without oppoſition, where they 
found proviſions enough for the ſubſiſt- 


ence of the whole army for five or ſix 


weeks, and took above 3000 horſes and 
mules: and what ſtill made this victory 
more conſiderable, was the ſmallneſs of 
the Imperialiſts' loſs, there being not above 


Zoo killed, and not many more wounded, 


whereas the Turks were computed- to 
have been worſe for this battle by 8000 
men. 


The Prince, ſtill to purſue this great 


advantage, diſpatched away the very next 


day 3000 horſe, under the command of 


Picolomini, to look after the fugitive 
Turks, with orders to advance as far as 
Sophia, and view the country, who re- 
turned the 13th of October without 
having been able to meet with any of the 
enemy ; but reported the country was 
very good, having ſuffered but little from 
the war ; and that he had put garriſons 
into Pio, and Muſſa Pafora, which the 


Turks had quitted upon his approach; 


i 
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and that he underſtood by ſome priſoners 
he had taken, that the Infidels were re- 
tired to Sophia, where they endeavoured 
to rally their broken troops: which intel- 
ligence moved the Prince to fortify Nula, 
and ſo much the rather, becauſe the 
country people, who came in great num- 
bers to implore his protection, aſſured 
him that the country was good and fer- 
tile, and if preſerved, ſufficient to furniſh 
an army with all neceflary proviſions ; 
and when he had done, he made Count 
Picolomini commander of the place, and 
the adjacent country depending on it: and 
ſoon after Count Tekely, who had ſome- 
time before poſſeſſed himſelf of Orſowa, 
thought convenient to quit it; but he firſt 
ſet the town. on fire, and then retired to 
Siliſtria. While the Prince of Baden, not 
willing to conclude this glorious campaign 
with this laſt action, ſet forward on the 
6th of October, with his army for Widen, 
another important place, with a good 
caſtle, upon the Danube; and upon the 
11th arrived at Breſlau, where he ſtaid 
one day in expectation of the baggage, 
and from thence ſent a detachment of 
Germans and Hungarians to view the 
country, and to get ſome intelligence of 
the enemy, who returned next day with 
ſome priſoners, and reported that the two 
Baſha's were retired near Widen with 
their forces, and that Tekely had taken 
the road to Sophia, Whereupon the 
Prince reſumed his march, and on the 
14th, by ten in the morning, got to the 
plains of Widen, when the enemy, who 
knew nothing of the army's march, were 
ſtrangely ſurpriſed to fee the Imperial fo- 
ragers foraging very near their camp; and 
their conſternation was ſo great, that be- 
fore they could recover themſelves, the 
Prince's right wing had paſſed the ſtone 
bridges that were built upon the morals, 
and was drawn up in order of battle, ex- 
pecting the coming up of the left wing, 
which paſſed immediately after. Neither 
did the enemy endeavour to hinder them, 
which gave the right wing an opportunity 
Aus ta 
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NIS' | 
to take up their poſts very near the city, 
and to ſecure. themſelves with the Danube. 
The Turks ſeemed at firſt very' coura- 
geous; but they were charged with. fo 
much bravery by the right wing, where 
the Prince of Baden was in perſon, that 
they were driven to an intrenchment they 
had made about the town, upon whom, 
however, the Imperial cavalry advanced, 
receiving the fire of the Janiſſaries, whith 
killed ſome horſemen, and made the reſt 
recoil : but they were preſently rallied 
again behind a riſing ground, and advan- 
ced within 40 paces of the enemy's moats, 
where they ſtood their ground, till the 
reſt of the right wing had planted them- 
ſelves near a churchyard that was there. 

In themeantime General Veterani, who 
commanded the left wing, ordered 200 
dragoons to alight, and attack the ene- 
my's intrenchments, which they did ſo 
well, that they entered in a ſhort time the 
city pell-mell, and were ſoon ſeconded 
by the cavalry and the reſt of the forces, 
killing in the whole of this action near 
2000 Turks, with the loſs of 400 of their 
own men. | 

Thoſe of the Turks that could not ſave 
themſelves in the barks that lay upon the 
Danube, or with that part of the cavalry 
that fled to Sophia, retired to the caſtle 
of Widen, where they reſolved to hold 
out a formal ſiege, which made the Prince 


ſend to Semendria for his great cannon ; 


and in the meantime ordered his men to 
begin to open the trenches, that all might 
be ready upon their arrival for widening 
a breach, and ſtorming the place : but 
the beſieged, upon better thoughts, 
would not ſtay for the cannon, and there- 
fore, upon the 18th of October, they ca- 
pitulated,. to march out of the place with 
arms and baggage, and were conducted by 
water. to Nicopolis, with which the 


Prince of Baden concluded this long and 


moſt glorious campaign, diſtributing his 
army into winter quarters in Tranſilvania 
and Wallachia, ſore againſt the will of the 
Hoſpodar, who could not Wer i it, and 
then returned to Vienna. St 4 
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| NOMBRE DE DIOS, rAx Ex Ix 1596. 
A town on the Iſthmus of Darien, in the 
Terra Firma of South America, near 
Porto Bello. The | Engliſh were again 
threatened with an invaſion from Spain, 
and the Spaniards vainly boaſted of being 
able to carry it into execution with a fleet 
ſuperior to the Invincible Armada of 1 588; 
which greatly ſpirited up the malecon- 
tents in Ireland, and alarmed the Engliſh: 
wherefore it was thought neceſſary to fit 
out two ſquadrons of conſiderable ſtrength 
each; one to guard our coaſt, and to quiet 
the fears of the people; the other to 
make a diverſion, and to ſeparate the ſca 
forees of Spain, by carrying fire wand fword 
into the Weſt-Indies.  - 

The fleet appointed for the channel 
ſhrvice; prevented any attempts upon the 
principal ports. But inſtead of the formi- 
dable fleet expected, only four Spaniſh 
galleys ventured to ſea, under Don Diego 
Brocher, who landed a handful of men at 
Mountſbay, in Cornwall. They burnt 
Mouſe-hole, Newlin, Penzance, and a 

neighbouring church, but did not fo 
much. as kill or wound any human crea- 
ture. This was the only time the Spa- 
niards ever landed in England as enemies. 

The fleet deſtined for the Spaniſh Weſt 
Indies, as it was a plan propoſed by Sir 
Francis Drake and Sir John Hawkins, 
ſo it was put under their principal com- 
mand, and ordered to take a body of 
land forces on board, to {ſeize upon Nom- 
bre de Dios, from thence to march to Pa- 
nama, in order to ſeize the treaſure which 
is brought thither from Peru; and, ac» 
cording as they found it expedient, to 
keep poſſeſſion of and inhabit that town. 
But five days before their departure from 
Plymouth, they received letters from her 
Majeſty, informing them of advices ſhe 
had received from Spain, that the India 
fleet was arrived, and that one of them, 
having loſt her maſt, was put into the 
Iſland of Puerto Ricco; ſhe' therefore or- 
dered them, ſince ſo o6d an opportunity 

bo: the weakneſs of 
Puerto 


a NOM 


Puerto Ricco, to poſſeſs themſelves firſt 
of that treaſure. 

Our fleet confiſted of 26 ſhips; 
which were the Defiance, commanded by 
Sir F. Drake; Garland, Sir John Hawkins; 
Hope, Captain Gilbert Yorke; Bonaventure, 
Captain Throughton; Foreſight, Captain 
Winter; Adventure, Captain Thomas 
Dr ake. 5 

The land forces were under the com- 
mand of Sir Thomas Baſkerfield, colonel- 
general; Sir Nicholas Clifford, lieutenant- 
general; Captain Arnold Baſkerficld, ſer- 
jeant- major; Captain Nicholas Baſkerfield, 
Captain Berkley, Captain Grinſtone, Cap- 
tain Ruſh, Captain Boſwell, Captain Platt, 
Captain Chicheſter, Captain Stanton, 
Captain Fenton, | 

They failed from Plymouth on the 28th 
of Auguſt, but did not get clear of the 
land till the Jaſt of that month. 'The 
firſt land they made was the Grand Cana- 
ry, the chief of the iſlands of that name, 
where they arrived the 27th of Septem- 
ber, and, contrary to the opinion of Sir 
John Hawkins, made a fruitleſs attempt 
to reduce that iſland, with a deſign to 
keep poſſeſſion of it, for the ſake of vic- 
tualling. : 

This deſign failing, they proceeded for 
the Iſland of Dominica, where they arrived 
on the 29th of October, and trafficked 
with the natives for tobacco. It is diſ- 
tant from Martinico about 10 or 12 Eng- 
liſh miles, bearing W. and by N. The 
people of this iſland trafficked with them 
for hatchets, knives, and ſuch like com- 
modities, in exchange for their tobacco, 
which was the chiefeſt commodity of this 
land. | N 
On the zoth of October, they came to 
the iſland of Guadaloupe, which is diſ- 
tant from that of Dominica 10 leagues, 
not inhabited, but was then a wilderneſs 
for wild beaſts. Here they continued 
from the zoth of October to the 4th of 
November. From thence they ſailed to- 
wards the river Della Hatch, and ſtruck 
their courſe N. W. and by N. The 7th 


that harbour to another 


NOM 
of November they deſcried three iſlands 8s 


of the Trigonies, which lie between 
among || 


Guadaloupe and St. John de Portrizo. The 
8th of November the General ſet on ſnore 
all the landmen, to the end that every 
captain might know his own men. The 
roth of November they departed from 
three or four 
Engliſh miles diſtant, where they conti- 
nued until Tueſday the 11th of Novem- 
ber, and then ſet ſail for St. John de Por- 
trizo, W. and by N. 

The 12th. of November they anchored 
within three or four Engliſh miles of the 
town of Puerto Ricco, againſt a great 
fort, where was placed a great piece of 
ordnance, which plied them with ſnot. 
The very next day after their arrival 
at Dominica, five Spaniſh ſhips, which 
were ſent out to obſerve the Engliſh, and 
convoy the plate from Puerto Ricco, 
ſeized the Francis, an Engliſh pinnace 
which had ſtraggled from the fleet; and 
having by tortures forced the maſter and 
mariners to confeſs that the Engliſh had 
a deſign upon Puerto Ricco, they made 
thither with all the fail they could, to 
give intelligence that the. Engliſh were 
coming. The gold and ſilver they imme- 
diately buried, and diſpatched ſmall veſ- 
ſels to all the iflands and ſea-coaſts to give 
the Spaniards timely notice; ſo that on 
the 12th of November, at their coming 
before Puerto Ricco, the place, as I have 
{aid above, againſt which their deſign was, 
they found it too well ſecured to hope any 
ſuccels. 7 | | 

Sir Nicholas Clifford, and Brute Brown, 
were ſo mortally wounded whilſt they 
were ſitting at ſupper, that they died in 
a day or two afterwards. They were at 
ſupper: with the General, whoſe ſtool was 
taken from under him by the ſame ſhot, 
as he was drinking a cup of beer; and 
Captain Stratford, with one or two more, 
were at the ſame time wounded, though 


not mortally. The ſame' day Sir John 


Hawkins died, as was thought of grief, 
occaſioned by ſome conteſt which had 
aroſe 
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aroſe between him and the other com- 
manders. The Spaniards had ſunk a great 
ſhip at the mouth of the haven to hinder 


their entrance, and had placed large maſts 


on both ſides, from thence to the very 
forts which guarded the avenues. 

Within the haven were the five Spa- 
niſh ſhips, prepared to oppoſe the Engliſh, 
all ballaſted with ſand, and well ſtocked 
with muſqueteers, great guns, and ammu- 
nition, Baſkerfield, nevertheleſs, manned 
out his boats and pinnaces on the 13th in 
the evening, to the number of 25, and 
went into the road within the caſtles, 
where, notwithſtanding the . Spaniards 
fired 185 cannon-ſhot upon them, and 
plied them continually with their {mall | 
arms, they ſet fire to the five ſhips, 
which were all of 200 tons, or more, and || 
one of 400; burnt the Rear-Admiral down 
to the water, and did great damage to the || 
Admiral and Vice-Admiral. 'The ſhips had 
each 20 braſs. guns, and 100 barrels of 
powder on board. Their loading, which 
conſiſted chiefly of ſilk, oil, and wine, had 
been before ſecured; as was likewiſe the 
treaſure which had been brought thither 
in the Vigonia, being, as one of the pri- 
ſoners confeſſed, 3,000,000 of ducats, or 
35 tons of ſilver. 

The fight was very obſtinate on both 
x ſides; but after an aſſault or two, where- 
in they were repulſed with ſome loſs on 
the ſide of the Engliſh, but a far greater 
to the Spaniards, of whom a great num- 
ber were burnt, drowned, and killed, and 
ſome priſoners taken, they found any far- 
ther attempt would be in vain, and there- 
fore reimbarked and ſailed over to Terra 
Firma, where they burnt, the iſt of || 
December, La Hacha, though the inhabi- 
tants offered to ranſom it with 34, ooo 
ducats. They afterwards ſet fire to La 
Raucheria, where they took many Ne- 
groes and other priſoners, with ſtore of 
pearls, and other pillage; as likewiſe a 
brigantine, witk ſome ſilver and pearl. 
They afterwards | burat ſeveral other 
ſmall villages thereabouts; and then oh 


NOM 
the 19th took St. Martha's, which they 
likewiſe burnt, not finding in it the leaſt 
piece of gold or ſilver. The next place 
they took was Nombre de Dios, and they 
deſtroyed that place likewiſe, with all 
the ſhipping there, after a ſhort reſiſtance 
from the Spaniards, on the 28th. They 
did not find a peuny of money in the town; 
but in a watch-houſe on the top of 3 
hill near the town, they found 20 ſows 
of ſilver, two bars of gold, ſome pearl, 
money coined, and other plunder. | 

From thence a body of 750 landmen, 
under the command of Sir Thomas Baſker- 
field, marched over land towards Panama; 
but in their paſſage, as they were' going 
through ſome narrow defiles, after one or 
two days very troubleſome march, they 
were ſorely galled with ſhowers of ſmall 
ſhot from a wood; finding beſides, that 
the paſs was defended by a new erected 
fort, and having information that there 
were two forts more within to obſtruct 
their paſſage, they made the beſt of their 
way back to the fleet, where they re- 
turned wretchedly harraſſed, and half 
ſtarved, on the 2d of January, having 
marched half way to the South-Sca. 

Sir Francis Drake then reſolved to make 
towards the ifland of Eſcudo, and from 
thence to Porto-Bello; but before he 
could put it in practice, he was ſeized 
with a bloody flux, of which he died on 
the 28th of January ; though it has been 
ſuſpected that he was diſſatisfied at the 
ill ſucceſs of his undertaking, grew melan- 
choly, and laid violent hands upon himſelf. 
The fleet being now bereaved of both 
its admirals, the command devolved upon 
Sir Thomas Baſkerfield, who, and the 
other officers, thought it moſt expedient 
to make the beſt of their way for Eng- 
land. Near the iſle of Pines, off Cuba, 
they were encountered by the Spaniſh 
fleet of 20 fail, part of 60 ſent from 


gave them ſo warm a reception, that after 


| Carthagena in queſt of the Engliſh, Baſ- 


kerfield and Throughton, one in the Vice- 
Admiral, and the other in the Admiral, 
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an obſtinate fight of above two hours, in 
which ſeveral of their. heſt ſhips were 
very much dainaged, and one of their 
Jargeſt ſet fire to and burnt, they ſheered 
of, Our fleet after having been eight 
months out, returned to England in the 
beginning of May 1596, with very little 
booty, having only fired ſome {mall towns 
and a good number of ſhips. 

NORFOLK TAKEN. See PORTSMOUTH. 

NOREKIT TEN, BATTLE AT, IN 1757. 
A village of Ducal Pruſſia, ſituated be- 
tween Konigſberg and Great Jagerſ{dorf. 

The King of Pruſſia having been obli- 
ged to retreat, in conſequence of his de- 
feat at Collin; the Ruſſians, emboldened 
by the ſucceſs of their allies, now ventu- 
red to invade, tothe number of 90, 00 men. 

They inveſted Memel, which not being 
in a condition to ſtand a regular ſiege, 
was ſurrendered by the garriſon upon ho- 
nourable terms. From hence this nume- 
rous army marched ſouthward, without 
meeting with any remarkable oppoſition, 
but ſo ſlowly that they did not pafs the 
Pregel till near the end of Auguſt, when 
they paſſed that river, and encamped near 
Jagerſdorf. Upon this General Lehwald, 
who commanded the Pruſſian army, then 
poſted at Wehlaw, reſolved, notwithſtand- 
ing their great ſuperiority in numbers, to 
attack them, which he did on the goth 
of that month, and of which we had an 
anthentic account publiſhed in the Gazette 
both of London and Berlin, the ſubſtance 
of which was as follows. 

That the Ruſſian army, amounting to 
do, ooo regular troops, had choſen a moſt 
advantageons camp near Norkitten. It 
was compoſed of four lines, each of which 
was defended by an intrenchment with a 
numerous artillery, and batteries placed 
upon all the eminences. Notwithftanding 
fo great a ſuperiority, Marſhal Lehwald 
determined to attack the enemy with his 
army, which hardly conſiſted of 30, ooo 
men. The attack began at five in the 
morning, and was carried on with fo much 
vigour, that the Prufſians entirely broke 


= 2 
the whole firſt line of the enemy, and 
forced all their batteries. The Prince 
of Holſtein Gottorp, brother to the King 
of Sweden, at the head of his regiment 
of dragoons routed the enemy's cavalry, 
and afterwards fell upon a regiment of 
grenadiers, which was cnt to pieces; but 
when the Pruſſians came to the ſecond in- 
trenchment, Marſhal Lehwald ſeeing that 
he could not attempt to carry it without 
expoling his whole army, took the reſolu- 
tion to retire, which he did in the beſt 
manner, and without the enemy's daring 
to ſtir out of their intrenchment to purſue 
them. The Pruſſian army returned to its. 
former camp at Velau, where they re- 
mained, as did the enemy in their camp. 
The loſs of the Pruſſians did not exceed 
2000 killed and wounded, which loſs how- 
ever was immediately replaced by the dif- 
ciplined militia, "The loſs of the enemy 
muſt be near 14,000. General Lapuchin 
was wounded and taken priſoner, with a 
colonel of the Ruſſian artillery, but the 
former was ſent back on his parole. The 
Pruſſian army had at firſt made themſelves 
maſters of above 80 pieces of cannon, but 
were afterwards obliged to abandon them 
with 11 of their own, for want of car- 
 riages. The Pruffians loſt no general or 
officer of diſtinction. Lieutenant-General 
Dohna was the only one wonnded.” 

But the Ruſſians gave a very different 
account of this battle; their firſt account 
indeed, which was given by Marſhal 
Apraxin himſelf, was pretty modeſt and 
concife, for he only ſaid that the Pruſſians, 
though they behaved as bravely as men 
could do in the action, had attacked his 
army contrary to all the rules of war, 
therefore their attack muſt have been the 
effect either of poſitive orders, or of de- 
{pair z the confequence of which was, 
that they had, he reckoned, 10,000 men 
killed and wonnded in their deſperate at- 
tack, whereas the Rnſhans had not above 
| 7000 killed and wounded. But there was 
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; afterwards a long pompous account of 
| his engagement publiſhed at Peterſburg, 
| and 
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and to amuſe the populace, great rejoicings 
made, as if they had obtained A mere 
victory. | | 
It is, indeed, en chat the Pruſſians 
loſt a greater number of men than they 
were willing to confeſs, as an army that 
attacks another's intrenchments without 
defeating them, always loſes more men 
than thoſe they attack; beſides we cannot 
well ſu ppoſe, that Marſhal. Lehwald would 
have given up the advantages he had ob- 
tained, if he had not loſt a very great 
number of men; and much leſs that he 
would have retired from his former camp, 

as he ſoon after did to Peterſwalde. 

But what is moſt ſurpriſing, though the 
Pruſſian army had retired, and did not 
ſeem to haye any defign to make a ſecond 
attack, yet the Ruſſian army attempted 
nothing after this battle, unleſs it was 
plundering and often cruelly | uſing the, 
poor inhabitants, which, indeed, was 
chiefly owing to their being attended, as 
they always are, by a body of Coſſacks 
and Calmucks; for as to any other ſort 
of operations, they continued quite inactive 
until the 13th of September, when they 
ſuddenly repaſſed the Pregel, and retreat- 
ed without ſtopping till they arrived at 
Memel; in which retreat they loſt a great 
many men, as they were followed almoſt 
the whole of the way by ſome of the 
Pruſſian troops, who killed, or made pri- 
ſoners all they found lagging behind the 
army; and even many of the ſtragglers 
were killed by the country people, in re- 
venge for the ill-uſage they had met with. 
What reaſon Marſhal Apraxin had for this 
early, and precipitate retreat is not known, 
as it does not ſeem to have been any way 
neceſlary, becauſe. he might have made 
himſelf maſter of Konigſberg, and ther eby 
have had his army ſupplied by the Ruſſian 
fleet; and it does not ſeem as if he had 
any orders from his court for retreating, 
becauſe. he was ſoon after not only diſ- 
miſſed from his command, but alſo con- 
fined; though it does not appear that he 
ever. 'met with * other puniſhment. 


- 
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Whatever was the reaſon; the army pre. 
ſently after their arrival at Memel, retired 
into winter quarters, {ome about that ci ty 


| and ſome in Samogitia. 


NORLINGEN, BATTLE AT. A town 
of Germany in the circle of Suabia, 34 
miles from Ulm. This battle was fought 
in the year 1645, between the French 
under the command of the Duke d'Enguien, 


and the Imperialiſts under Count de Merci. | 


The French were attempting to conquer 
Suabia, and the Count de Merci having 
ſome little adyantage in the field, reſolved 


| to give them battle. He intrenched part 


of his army on a mountain, while the re- 
mainder, alſo in intrenchments, occupied 
a paſs at the foot of it, through which 
the French muſt proceed to proſecute their 
deſign. Merci himſelf commanded the 
right wing, and General Gleen the left. 

The Duke d'Enguien, having examined 
their ſituation, found that he muſt accept 
of the offer, and therefore made the ne- 
ceſlary preparations for fighting; Turenne, 
with the German cavalry, was oppoſed to 
Count Merci ; Grammont, at the head of 
the French horſe, had to deal with Gleen; 
Major-General Caſtlenau commanded the 
center, which conſiſted of infantry, and 
the Chevalier Chabot led a corps of re- 
ſerve. The Duke, as generaliſſimo, took 
no poſt, that he might he ready where 
his preſence was neceſlary. 

In order to make a general action of it, 
it was neceſlary to force a village, which 
defended Count Merci's wing. With this 
view, they begun early in the morning on 
the 3d of Auguſt, by cannonading it, and 
marching up a large detachment of infan- 
try under Caſtlenau. Both the attack and 
the defence was very vigorous, but the 
French gained the place. 
near being driven out again, when the 
Duke d'Enguien at the head of the gens- 


d'armes diſmounted, came to ſupport them, 


and expoſing himſelf received: a contuſion 
in his thigh. Meantime, Turenne at- 
'tempted to paſs between the village and 


the hill, on which Count Merci had planted 
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ſome cannon. This was the only way 
to victory, Turenne gained his point, and 
extending his troops, prepared to attack 
the enemy's left wing. Juſt then General 
Gleen attacked Marechal Grammont and 
broke the French horſe, Who behaved ver y 
ill, and took the Marechal priſoner. But 
Gleen unadviſedly purſued the fugitives, 
inſtead of falling on the main body in 
flank where it was open. He penetrated 
to the baggage, but could not take it. 
The Duke and Turenne informed of 
this diſorder, haſtened to redreſs it. They 
attacked Count Merci ſo furiouſly, that 
they effeQtually broke his troops before 
General Gleen could come up to his ſup- 
port. He was entirely defeated, almoſt all 
his-wing cut to pieces, and intel! found 
among the dead; 15 pieces of cannon, 
many colours and ſtandards, almoſt all the 
baggage, and 2000 priſoners, were au- 
thentic proofs of this victory. _ 
The enemy's victorious left wing ſecing 
itſelf in danger of being ſurrounded, diſ- 
banded on the ſpot. The ſoldiers without 
a leader, diſperſed themſelves, and it was 
two months before the Imperialiſts could 
appear in the field again. 
Tue loſs of the French in this battle 
was ſo great, that Mazarine told the re- 
gent, there was little room to rejoice for 
the victory. Yet as there was no enemy 
in the field, they took Norlingen and 
- Dunkel{peil without reſiſtance, They 


then marched to Hailbron, before which | 


the Duke d'Enguien falling dangerouſly 
ill, the command devolved on Viſcount 
Turenne. He took the town on the 14th 
of September, and made the garriſon pri- 
loners of war. Here he ſtaid to repoſe 
his troops, and raiſe contributions. 

In the meantime, the Imperialiſts re- 
cruited their army, and being joined by 
General Gallas with 7000 horſe, were ſu- 
perior to the French, and advanced to at- 
tack them. Turenne did not think proper 
to wait for them, he repaſſed the Necker, 
abandoned to them Norlingen and Dunkel- 
ſpiel, and retreated to Philipſburg. Soon 
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after which both armies went into winter 
quarters, 

NORMANDY, ENGAGEMENT orr, IN 
1332. A province of France, ſituated on 
the Britiſh Channel. | 

The Death of Alexander King of Scot- 
land leaving that kingdom without any 
apparent heir, many competitors divided 
it into factions, which furniſhed Edward 
with a good pretence to interpoſe his au- 
thority towards ſettling the ſucceſſion. 
He even claimed the ſovereignty of Scot- 
land ; inſiſted that the realm of Scotland 
was held of him ; and backing his preten- 
ſions with a powerful army by land, and 
a ſtrong fleet by ſea, required the com- 
petitors to yield to his award, 

The claimants were Ericke King of 
Norway; Florence, Earl of Holland; Ro- 
bert de Bruce, Lord of Annandale ; John 
de Baliol, Lord of Galway; John de Haſt- 
ings, Lord of Abergavenny ; John Cumin, 
Lord of Badenaw ; Patrick de Dunbar, 


Earl of March; John de Veſci, Nicholas 


Sules, and William de Roſs; who all ſub- 
mitted to Edward's final award and arbi- 
tration concerning their ſeveral titles to 
the Scottiſh crown. Ana the ſtates of 
Scotland granted him ſeiſin of the realm, 
to enable him the better to conſtrain the 


| parties to ſubmit to his decree and ſentence, 


on condition that he by a certain time 
prefixed ſhould make his award, aud put 
the lawful heir in poſſeſſion thereof; which 
gave Edward a pretence to keep a ſtrong 
fleet on the northern coaſt, to aſſert his 
right to the ſovereignty of the ſeas, and 
to prevent any diſturbance frem abroad, 
in caſe the King of Norway, or any others 
ſhould attempt to back their claims by a 
foreign force. „ 

While this royal arbitration was de- 
pending, a war broke out ſuddenly be- 
tween the Engliſh and the Normans. For 


though Edward had taken the utmoſt care 
to prevent a rupture with France, that 
{| perfidious people could not refrain their 
inſolence; and probably interpreting his 
caution to be a token of puſillanimity, fell 

upon 
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upon our merchantmen, interrupted our but upon what authority I cannot ſay, i in- 


trade, plundered our ſhips, and murdered 
our ſailors that they could overpower in 
cold blood. The Engliſh firſt of all fitted 
out ſhips of repriſals, and the war was 
continued for ſome time in a piratical 


manner. The navigation ſuffered by ſea, 


and many of the ſea-ports ſuffered by land 
on both ſides. The mariners of the 
Cinque-ports entered the port of 'Troyn, 
and after killing and drowning abundance 
of men, they carried off ſix ſhips. On the 
other ſide, the French did the. like in the 
port of Dover. Till it was at laſt reſolved 
between both nations to decide the domi- 
nion of the ſeas in a fixed battle on the 
14th of April; and a large empty ſhip was 
ſtationed in the middle between the coaſts 
of England and Normandy for the place of 
engagement. Both reinforced their fleets 
with auxiliaries from foreign ſtates. Eng- 
land procured ſhips from Ireland, Holland, 
and Norway. 'The French, Flemings, 


and Genoele were called in to the aſſiſtance 


of the Normans. The day appointed for 
the battle was uſhered in by a violent 


ſtorm of wind, ſnow, and hail. The battle || 
was obſtinate ; but at laſt victory declared 
in favour of the Engliſh. Many thouſands 


were {lain on both ſides, and a vaſt number 


of ſhips were ſunk. But the Engliſh re- 


mained in poſſeſſion of the dominion of the 
ſeas, which they claimed of ancient right, 


and of 240 fail of the enemy's ſhips, which 


they brought home-to England. But this 


is related differently by Walſingham and 
Knighton, who write that this was no 
more than a private quarrel between a 


Norman pilot and an Engliſh mariner; 
that a fierce war was carried on between 
the ſubjects of both nations, and repriſals 
made for ſome time, before the two kings 


were concerned. But that 60 ſtout Eng- 
.-Jith ſhips happening to meet a Norman 
fleet of 200 fail, or 240 ſail according to 
. Knighton, laden with wine, after a ſharp 
encounter, in which 15,000 French were 


flain, the Engliſh took the whole fleet 
and carried it into England. Another, 


NOR 


forms us, that Edward having ſent out fix 


fail of ſhips for Bourdeaux, as they coaſted 


along Normandy, they were attacked and 
taken by ſome people of that province ; 
which he highly reſenting, ordered his 
Admiral, Robert Tiptot, to fail with a 
ſquadron to Normandy, who entering the 
Seine, ſunk all the ſhips. he found in that 
river; after which he took ſeveral ſhips 
laden with wine, which were coming 
round from the weſtern coaſts of France. 
Hereupon the French fitted out a number 
of ſhips, under the command of Charles 
Count de Valois, who engaging the Eng- 
liſh, received a total defeat; but the 
French ſoon after repairing their fleet, 
failed under the command of Matthew 
Montmorenci and John of Harcourt to 


and ſet it on fire. 

NOR THALLER TON, BATTLE AT. A 
town of Yorkſhire, ſituated about 22 miles 
north-weſt from York. In the year 1138, 
David, King of Scotland, entered Northum- 
berland at the head of a powerful army 
(though the year before he refuſed the 
poſſeſſion of it) ; Stephen, King of England, 
marched an army to oppoſe his progreſs, 
upon which he retired to Roxburgh, 
where the King finding the Scots too ad- 
vantageouſly poſted to be attacked with 


ſome treachery among his followers, re- 
treated to the ſouth without having ha- 
zarded an action. The Scots were then at 
liberty to waſte Northumberland with im- 
punity ; they took Norham, and dividing 
into different detachments, ravaged the 


| whole country, committing every where 


the moſt barbarous ontrages. At length 
when the ſummer was far advanced, their 
ſcattered parties joined, they advanced as 
| far Northallerton, where they were met 


by an Engliſh army, under the command 
of William Earl of Albemarle, accompanied 
by Walter Eſpec, Roger Moubray, Robert 
de Bruce, Bernard de Baliol, Waltcr de 
Gant, and all the northern barons. In a 

fort 


Dover, and ſurpriſing that town cd 8 


any proſpect of ſucceſs, and diſcovering 
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ſort of wheel-carriage they had erected a 
large pole, at the top of which was a croſs, 
and under this a banner, from whence the 
battle that enſued acquired the name of the 
battle of the Standard. Around this en- 


ſign the Engliſh were drawn up in a firm 


compact body, the front compoſed of pike- 
men and archers intermixed, to receive 
the firſt ſhock of the, enemy, There was 
a diſpute in the Scottiſh army about the 
manner in which they ſhould begin the 
attack ; David and his principal nobility 
were of opinion, they ſhould charge with 
their heavy-armed troops and bowmen ; 
but the men of Galloway, who had no 
other than ſlight offenſive weapons, inſiſted 
upon the privilege of forming the van ; 


and the diſpute growing warm between 
Alan de Percy and the Earl of Stratherne, 


the King in order to prevent a mutiny, 
ordered the Gallovidians to take their 
poſt and begin the battle. The ſecond line 


was compoſed of the Borderers and Low- 


landers, commanded by the Prince of Scot- 


land, under the direction of Euſtace Fitzjohn, 


an Engliſh nobleman who had been oppreſſed 
by Stephen, and joined the Scots from reſent- 
ment. The body of reſerve conſiſted of 


the Highlanders and Murraymen, com- 


manded by the King, attended by a body- 
guard of Engliſh and Norman knights. 
The Gallovidians marched up to the attack 
with three huzzas, and charged the Eng- 
liſh Iancemen with ſuch fury that they 
gave ground, but they were ſuſtained by 
the ſecond line, and the aſſailants having 
no defenſive armour, were galled in ſuch 
a manner by the Engliſh arrows and puſh 
of pike, that their firſt fire being exhauſted, 


and their chieftains Ulrick and Donald 


{liin, they turned their backs and fled 
with great confuſion. The Prince of Scot- 
land then advanced to attack with ſuch 
impetuolity, that he bore down all before 
him, and even penetrated to the rear of 
the Engliſh, who terrified at his ſucceſs, 


began to fall into diſorder and give way, 


when their total defeat was prevented 
by the ſtratagem of an old ſoldier, who 


CD —_ 


NOR 


cutting off a man's head, erected it on the 
point of his ſpear, calling aloud, ** Bet od 
te the head of the Scottiſh King,“ rallied the 
troops and renewed the battle. The Scots 
confounded at this apparition, and diſpirit- 
ed by the fliglit of the Gallovidians, fought 
no longer with alacrity, but began to give 
ground on all quarters, nor could David, 


who fought on foot with undaunted cou- 


rage, bring them back to the charge, ſo 


that he was obliged to mount on horſe- 


back and quit the field. 

The fugitives. ſeeing the royal banner 
ſtill diſplayed, were convinced of their 
King's being alive, and crowded around 
him in ſuch numbers, that he was able to 
form a conſiderable body, with which he 
retreated in good order to Carliſſe, where 
he was on the third day after the battle 
joined by his ſon. The Prince finding 
himſelf with a few ſoldiers in the heart of 
the Engliſh army during the engagement, 


had thrown away his badges of diſtinction, 


and mixed with the enemy until he made 
ſhift to eſcape through bye-ways to his 
father, who was diſconſolate at his being 
miſſing, and therefore thought himſelf 
happy at his return. David loſt ſome © 
thouſands, not in the battle, but in the 
retreat of ſcattcred parties, who inſtead 
of joining the royal banner, endeavoured 
to eſcape into their own country, and 
were maſlacred by the inhabitants of the 
country through which they paſſed. Ste- 
phen was ſo well pleaſed with this victory, 
that he conferred upon William of Albe- 


| marle the additional title of Yorkſhire, 


and beſtowed the earldom of Derby on 


|. Ferrers, by whom the other had been fo 


ſtrongly reinforced. | 
NOR THAMPTON, BATTLE NEAR. Ca- 
pital of the county of its own name, 
ſituated on the river Nen, about 60 miles 
north from London. Notwithſtanding the 
adherents of the Houſe of York were diſ- 
pirited and diſperſed by the proclamation 
of a free pardon publiſhed by Henry VI. 
ſoon after the battle at Bloreheath (which 
ſee) in 1459, the malecontent lords till - 
b 2 . entertained 
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entertained hopes of raiſing to the thnne 
the Duke of York, but Queen Margaret 


employment ſhe reſolved to deprive him 


Duke of Somerſet to ſuperſede him; but 
Somerſet met with ſuch a warm recep- 


ſkcirmiſn with the garriſon of Calais, by 
whom his men were generally repulſed to 


harbour of Calais. The Queen being deter- 


fortreſs from the hands of her enemies, 


command of Lord Rivers and his ſon Sir 


ceived intelligence of their deſtination, 


Sir John Denham, they ſailed to Sand- 
wich, where they ſurpriſed Rivers and 
all his. officers, who were conveyed to | 
Calais, together with their ſhips, the ſailors 
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NOR 


who exerted herſelf to fr uſtrate every at- 


tempt of that kind, kept a ſtrict eye upon 


all their proceedings. The famous Ear! 
of Warwick was governor of Calais, an 


of, and therefore ſent her favourite the 


tion, as obliged him to land in another 
place, from which he marched to Guiſnes, 
and. there he ſent out detachments to 


their quarters. Warwick was ſo beloved 
by the nation in general, that when So- 
merſet had landed with his troops, the 
ſailors ſteered the ſhips directly into the 


mined to wreſt the government of this 


equipped: a fleet for the aſſiſtance of So- 
merſet, and ordered a conſiderable body 
of troops to be put. on board, under the 


Anthony Wideville. While the fleet lay 
in the harbour of Sandwich, waiting for 
a wind, the Earl of Warwick having re- 


manned. the ſhips which had lately deſerted 
to him, and embarking ſome troops with 


themſelves favouring the-enterprize. War- 
wick being thus reinforced with ſhipping, 
ſailed for Ireland, in order to conſult with 


the Duke of York about the meaſures to 


be taken for another inſurrection in Eng- 
land, where the people eſpouſed their 
cauſe, and their friends expected them 
with impatience. The Duke agreed with 
him in opinion, that the lords at Calais 


_ ſhould make a deſcent among their adhe- 
rents and well-wiſhers in the county of 


Kent, and proceed. directly to the capital, 


which they did not doubt would * 


| 


NOR 
them 578 open arms. The Earl of War- 
wick in. his return to Calais fell in with 
the Engliſh fleet commanded by the Nuke 
of Exeter, who had lately ſiperſeded him 
in the poſt of admiral, and been ſent out 
to intercept him in his paſſage. But the 
ſailors and ſoldiers on board the Duke's 
ſquadron refuſing to fight againſt their 
.old commander, he, in order to prevent 
a total revolt, ſailed into Dartmouth, 
where the greateſt part of his men deſerted 
for want of pay and proviſion. 

The Queen and the miniſtry did not 


doubt but the interview between the Duke 


of York and the Earl of Warwick, would 


.produce a new rebellion; which in order 


to weaken by anticipation, the conncil 
reſolved to ſet on foot an exact inquiſition 
in all the towns and counties in the king- 
dom, for the diſcovery and puniſhment of 
all the partizans of the malecontents; the 
Earl of Wiltſhire and the Lord Bees 


were veſted with a commiſſion to make 


this inquiry, and puniſh all thoſe who had 
carried arms for York and his adherents 
in the late rebellion; and they began to 
execute their powers with great ſeverity, 
in ſome towns which openly favoured the 
lords of the oppoſition. Of all the counties 
in England, Kent had the greateſt cauſe 
to dread the reſentment of the court, for 


it had always expreſſed a particular attach- 


ment. to the Duke of York, and the con- 
duct of the inhabitants under Cade was 
not forgotten ; ; believing therefore that 
their ruin was inevitable if not prevented 
by ſome vigorous reſolution, they ſent an 


intimation to the lords at Calais, aſſuring 
them, that if they would land in Kent, 


the inhabitants would receive them with 
open arms, and hazard their lives and for- 
tunes in their ſervice. Sir Simon Mont- 
fort had been detached by. Margaret with 
a body of freſh forces to guard. Sandwich 
and other harbours that lay next the enc- 
my, and ſhips had been equipped for con- 
voying the Duke of Somerſet to England, 
where his preſence was thought neceflarv 


by the council, But Warwick ſurpriſed 
this 


NOR 


NOR 


this armament, pillaged the town of Sand- || threatencd to cannonade the city floutd 


wich, took Montfort, and carried the 
ſhips to Calais. It was during this ſhort 
expedition that he became acquainted with 
the ſtate of affairs in England, the know- 


tedge of which, together with the invi- 


tation of the Kentiſh men, determined him 
and his aſſociates to land without delay. 
Nothing was wanting but a ſum of money 
to purchaſe neceſſaries, and the Earl of 


Warwick borrowed on his own credit || 
18,0901. from the merchants of the ſtaple. - 


Ihus ſupplied, he began to make prepa- 
' rations, and in the meantime ſent over his 
uncle the Lord Falconbridge to Kent, 
where he was joined by a great number 


of people belonging to that and the adja- | 


cent counties. He was ſoen followed by 
Warwick himſelf, with the Earls of March 
and Saliſbury, who landed, where they 
were met by "Thomas Bourchier, Arch- 
biſhop of Canterbury, the Lord Cobham, 
and other perſons of diſtinction. Before 
they ſet fail from Cadiz, they diſperſed a 
manifeſto in England, aſſuring the nation 


that their fole motive for taking arms 
was to deliver the people from the op- 
_ preſſion under which they groaned, and to 
ſecure their libesties and privileges; to- 
wards the re-eftablithment of which they 
ſolicited the aſſiſtance of all true-hearted 


Engliſhmen. They had informed the 
Duke of York of their intended operations, 
and the day on which they ſet fail for 
England. They brought over about 1500 
men, who being reinforced by 4000 under 
Lord Cobham, they began their march to- 
wards London ; and ſuch numbers joined 
them in their route, that they entered the 
city in triumph, with an army of 40,000 
men devoted to their ſervice. 


Meanwhile the Queen was not idle at 


Coventry. She had endeavoured to pre- 
vent their being received in London, by 
fending thither the Lord Scales with a 
ſtrong body of forces, but he was refuſed 
admittance by the mayor, even before the 
arrival of the malecontents, and threw 


 bimlelf into the tower, from whence he 


the magiſtrates admit the rebels; to theſe 
menaces, however, they paid no regard. 


Margaret ſtill continued to aſſemble her 


forces, until her army being completed, 
ſhe beſtowed the joint command of it upon 


the Dukes of Somerſet and Buckingham, 


though ſhe herſelf was in effect the gene- 
ral, and iſſued out all the orders in the 


name of Henry, who was there in perſon. 
As ſoon as the young Earl of March 
underſtood that ſhe was advancing towards 


| London, he left the Earl of Saliſbury with 


good part of his troops in that capital, 
and marched out with the Earl of War- 
wick, at the head of 25,000 men, to at- 
tack her before her army ſhould be in- 


' creaſed. The two parties met in the 


neighbourhood of Northampton, after the 
Queen had paſſed a river by which they 
were divided. Before they proceeded to 
battle, the aſſociated lords ſent the Biſhop 
of Saliſbury to the King, with a meſlage 
entreating his Majeſty would ſuſpend -his 
indignation, and join with them in ſome 
ſalutary meaſures to prevent the effuſion 
of Engliſh blood. This addreſs was looked 


upon as a mere ceremony to ſerve appear- 


| 


ances, and being rejected as ſuch, both. 
' ſides prepared for an engagement. On the 


19th of July, 1460, the malecontents drew 
up their army in order of battle, the Earl 
of Warwick commanded the right wing, 
the Lord Cobham conducted the left, and 
the Earl of March took his ſtation in the 
center. The royal army was commanded 
by the Dukes of Somerſet and Bucking- 
ham, the Queen remained at a little diſ- 
tance, from whence ſhe could obſerve the 
particulars of the action, and give her di- 


rections according to the emergency of 


the occaſion ; and Henry ſtaying in his tent 
waited the event of a battle on. which 


the fate of his crown depended. 


The Yorkiſts having publiſhed orders 
through their army to reſpect the King's 
perſon, and ſpare the common ſoldiers ;. 
but to give no quarter to the officers,. pro- 


cceded to the attack about two o'clock in: 
| * 
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the afternoon, and the action beginning | NORWICH 3zvixr. The Danes under 


with great fury on both ſides, continued 
till ſeven in the evening, when the Lord 
Grew of Ruthwin, who commanded a 
conſiderable part of Henry's army, fud- 
denly revolted to the rcbels. This unex- 


pected defection threw the reſt of the 


King's forces into ſuch conſternation, that 
they forthwith began to give ground, and 
were routed with great ſlaughter. The 
Duke of Buckingham, the Earl of Shrewſ⸗ 
bury (ſon to the famous Talbot) the Lord 
Beaumont, and many other perlons of diſ- 
tinction were killed upon the ſpot. The 
Queen, the Prince of Wales, and the Duke 
of Somerſet fled with ſuch precipitation 
that they did not halt until they reached 


Durham. Henry fell into the hands of || 
the victors, Who treated bim with all the 


exterior reſpect due to their ſovereign ; 
and this deference in ſome meaſure con- 
ſoled him for the miſchance of the day, 
which would have rendered him a very 
great object of compaſſion, had not his na- 
tural indolence and want of ſenſibility 


fortified him againſt the viciſlitudes of 
fortune. He was immediately conducted 


to Northampton, with all the marks of 
honour and regard, and after a ſhort ſtay 
in that place, repaired to London ſurround- 
ed by a crowd of noblemen and others, 
who had fo lately appeared againſt him in 
the field of battle. Meantime the Queen, 
who did not think herſelf fafe at Durham, 
retired privately to Wales, in order to 
elude the ſearch of her enemies, but ſhe 
ſoon quitted that retreat, and with her 
fon took refuge in Scotland. 

Immediately after the King's arrival in 
London, the tower {urrendercd for want 
of proviſions, and the Lord Scales who 
acted as governor, attempting to go by 


water in diſguiſe to the ſanctuary at Weſt- 


minſter, was diſcovered and aſſaſſinated by 

the watermen. The next martial exploit 

was the battle of Wakefield, which ſee. 
NOVA SCOTIA TAKEN BY THE FNG- 


I. ISH. Sec ACADIA, 


Sweyne in 1003, ravaged the kingdom, 
and among many other towns burnt this 
city to the ground. This city was taken 
by ſome rebels in 1549. 
NOYON, BATTLE AT. A town of 
France, ſituated on the river Oyſe, in the 
ile of France, 50 miles north-weſt from 
Paris. As the Normans conquered England 
by their victory at the abbey of St. Mar- 
tin, ſo did the Englith 40 years after con- 
quer Normandy by their victory at 'Tener- 
chebray; but this victory was not ſo com- 
plete and deciſive as the other, for what 
Henry I. King of England got by the 
ſword, he was neceſlitated to keep by the 
ſme means, becauſe Louis le Gros, the 
French King, having taken William, ſon 
of Robert Duke of Normandy, who was a 
priſoner in England, into his protection, 
and furniſhed him with men and money 
in order to recover his father's dominions. 
This young Prince tho' under age, found 
Henry employment enough in Normandy, 
where the latter was obliged to be con- 
ſtantly in arms, in defence of this trouble- 
ſome acquiſition. This conduct of Louis 
brought on an open rupture between the 
two kings. The French formed a deſign 
of ſurpriſing Noyon, which Henry being 
informed of, he reſolved to fruſtrate it, 
and marched his forces with ſuch expedi- 
tion, that the enemy had ſcarce time to 
dra up their firſt line when the battle 
began. Nevertheleſs, they behaved with 
great gallantry, under the command of 
William, Duke Robert's ſon, who charged 
the Engliſh with ſuch impetuoſity that 
they fell back vpon the main body, com- 
manded by the King in perſou, whoſe 
utmolt efforts could not ſuſtain the attack. 
While he exerted all his endeavours to 
rally his troops, he was ſingled out by a 
brave Norman knight, who diſcharged at 
his head two ſuch furious ſtrokes of a 
{abre, as penetrated his helmet and wound- 
ed him ſeverely. At the ſight of his own 
blood, which ruſhed down his viſage, he 


was enraged to a double exertion of his 
; ſtrength, 


N O V 


ſtrength, and retorted the blows with ſuch 
intereſt, that his antagoniſt was unhorſed 
and taken priſoner. | 

Had the valour of young William been 
properly ſeconded, the French would cer- 
tainly have obtained a complete victory ; 
but inſtead of forming from their line a 
march in a regular manner, they no ſooner 
ſaw the ſucceſs of the Norman Prince, 
than they ruſhed forward in confuſion, and 
the rear of the Engliſh advancing to the 
attack in a compact body, found them in 


ſuch diforder, that the ſcale was quite 


turned, and the French fled with the ut- 
moſt precipitation. Louis himſelf being 
unhorſed in the tumult, was obliged to 
make his eſcape on foot to Audley, where 
he was joined by his fugitive troops, and 
receiving a reinforcement, ſent a herald 
with a defiance to Henry, who declined 


| 


NOY 

the invitation. He diſmiſſed all the pri- 
ſoners but abont 240 knights, and the 
young Norman Prince's horſe being taken 
in the field, after he had diſmounted to 
rally the troops, was ſent back with a 
compliment, and fome valuable preſents 
from his couſin William, who admired 
his courage. ; SPE | 

While- the King of England employed 
his victorious troops in reducing the Nor- 
mans to obedience, Louis took Chartres 
from the Count de Blois, reduced Ivry, 
and the war continued with various ſuc- 
ceſs. At length Pope Calixtus II. having 
held a council at Rheims, came afterwards 
to viſit Henry at Giſors, where he offered 
his mediation, which was accepted. The 
places taken on both ſides were reſtored, 
and the priſoners ſet at liberty. 
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| CEAN, ENGAGEMENT ON. Suppoſed 
| to be in the mouth of the Channel. 
The motives for committing this hoſtility 
have been related, (ſee Loxpox), there- 
fore it is needleſs to repeat them. Louis, 
the Dauphin of France, finding himſelf 
Hard preſſed in England, in the year 1217, 
lent over for a reinforcement, which his 


Princeſs, Blanche, prepared with all poſ- 


ſible diſpatch at Calais ; bur the gover- 
nors of the Cinque-ports in England, hear 

ing of the deſign, equipt a fleet to attack 
the enemy, and put to ſea. The two 
fleets met on the 24th day of Auguſt, 
1217. The Engliſn were not intimidated, 
though the French had 80 ſhips and they 
but 4o, for perceiving the enemy to have 
this advantage, they made uſe of their 
ſuperior ſkill ; ſo that taking advantage 
of the wind, they ran down many of the 


tranſports, and ſunk them with all on 


board. Their long bows did them no- 
table ſervice; and to prevent the French 
from boarding them, they laid heaps of 
lime upon their decks, which the wind, 
blowing freſh, drove in the faces of the 
enemies, and in a manner blinded them ; 
ſo that declining the diſpute, they as faſt 


as poſlible bore away for the ſhore, and 


landing at Sandwich, Louis, in revenge 
for the miſchief their ſhips had done him, 
burnt it. The Engliſh were every way 


gainers by this engagement; as on the 


other hand, it entirely ruined the affairs of 
Louis, who was now forced to ſhut him- 


— 
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ſelf up in London, where very ſoon after 


he was beſieged; the Engliſh fleet in the 
meantime blocking up the mouth of the 
Thames, He quickly ſaw how great his 
danger was, and in this ſituation he did 
all that was left for him to do, that is to 
ſay, he entered into a treaty with the Earl 
of Pembroke, whereby he renounced all 
his pretended right to the. kingdom of 
England, and provided the beſt he could 
for himſelf and his adherents, which freed 
the kingdom from the plague of foreign- 
ers, and remains an inconteſtable proof, 
that ,nothing but our inteſtine diviſions 
can invite an invaſion: ſo while we re- 
tain the ſovereignty of the ſeas, ſuch at- 
tempts in the end muſt prove fatal to 

thoſe who undertake them. £ 
OKELEY, BATTLE AT. 'The Danes 
having frequently ravaged parts of this 
kingdom, and in 852, having paſſed the 
Thames after pillaging London, they were 
met in Surry, where they were toially 
overthrown, and a very great ſlaughter 

made of them. | 
OLMUTZ, sikCE or. The capital of 
Moravia, ſituated on the river Morava, 
about 75 miles north from Vienna. At 
the beginning of the year 1758, the King 
of Pruſſia reſolved to make Moravia the 
theatre of war. Moravia was freſh 
ground, a country as yet untouched by 
the ravages of war. If he had ſucceeded 
in his operations in this country, his ſuc- 
ceſſes, by opening to him the neareſt road 
to 


O LM 


to Vienna, muſt prove more deciſive poſts being neceſſarily weakened by oc- 
than they could any where elſe. If he || cupying ſo great an extent of country, 


ſhould fail, the Auftrians were at a diſ- 


tance from the center of his affairs, and 
would find it difficult to improve their 
advantages to his ruin. After the reduc- 
tion of Schweiduitz, the king ordered two 
bodies of his troops to polt themſelves in 
ſuch a manner, as to make it appear that 
e intended to carry the war into Bohe- 
mia. Whilſt he drew away the enemy's 
attention from the real objects by theſe 
diſpoſitions, the main of his army by a 
very rapid march entered into Moravia 
in two columns, and made themſelves maſ- 
ters in a ſhort time, and with little or no 
oppoſition, of all the poſts neceſſary to 
cover the troops to be employed in the 
| ſiege of Olmutz. On the 27th of May the 
trenches were opened bcfore that city. 
Marechal Daun was no ſooner appriſed 
of the King's march towards Moravia, 
than he took his route through Bohemia 
to that province. Notwithſtanding that 
the Empreſs Queen omitted no poſlible 
endeavours to aſſemble a juſt army agaiaſt 
the King of Pruſſia, though ſhe had for 
that purpofe exhauſted the Milaneſe and 
Tuſcany, and {wept up the laſt recruits 
in her Danubian territories, M. Daun 
was not yet in a condition to give the 
King of Pruſſia battle; neither did his 
character lead him to truſt that to for- 
tune, which he might enſure, though 
more ſlowly, by conduct. This wiſe Ge- 
neral took his poſts from Gewics to Lit- 
tau, in- a mountainous country, in a ſitua- 
tion where it was impoſſible to attack him. 


He had the fertile country of Bohemia, 


from whence he readily and certainly 
drew ſupplies, at his rear. He was from 
his poſition, at the ſame time enabled to 
harraſs the Pruſſian army before Olmutz, 
and to intercept the convoys which were 
brought to them from Silefia. 
Olmutz, by the extent of its works, 
and other advantageous circumſtances, is 
a city which it is very difficult completely 
to inveſt, So that ſome of the King's 
Nuuz. XXXIX. ä 
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were attacked. by M. Daun's detachments 
from time to time, with ſuch ſucceſs, that 
abundant ſuccours both of men and am- 
munition were thrown into the place. 
Theſe attacks were always made by night, 
and very few nights paſſed without ſome 
attack. The ſucceſs was various. But 
the operations of the ſiege were greatly 
diſturbed by theſe continual alarms. Be- 
{ides, it is ſaid that the Auſtrians, before 
the King's invaſion of this province, had 
deſtroyed all the forage in the neighbour- 
hood of Olmutz. The horſe were obliged 
to forage at a great diſtance, which har- 
raſſed them extremely. M. Daun took 
advantage of all theſe circumſtances. It 


was in vain that the King of Pruſſia endea- 


voured by all the arts of a great comman- 
der to provoke or entice him to an en- 
gagement. He profited of the advan- 
tages he had made, without being tempt- 
ed by them to throw out of his hands 
the ſecure game he was playing. 

The great object of M. Daun was the 
Pruſſian convoys. On receiving advice 
that a large and important one was to 
leave Troppau on the 25th of June, he 
took meaſures to intercept it. He order- 
ed General Jahnus, who was at Muglitz 
on the left, to advance towards Bahr, 
and a detachment which was at Preran, 
at a conſiderable diſtance to the right, to 
march to Stadt-Leibe, ſo that thoſe two 
corps ſhould on different ſides attack the 
convoy at one and the ſame time. To 
further the execution of this project, M. 
Daun himſelf approached the Pruſſian ar- 
my, and directed all his motions as if he 
intended to give them battle. However, 
the King was too great a maſter in the 
game of generalſhip which was now 
playing, to be deceived by this feint. He 


1| detached a conſiderable party under Gene- 


ral Ziethen to ſupport his convoy, which 
was already about 7000 ſtrong. Before 
this detachment could come up, the con- 
voy was attacked, but the Auſtrians were 

* Cc repulſed. 
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repulſed. But M. Daun, who provided 
for every thing, quickly reinforced his 
parties, who renewed the engagement 
the next day. They firſt ſuffered the 
head of the convoy to go unmoleſted; 
but as the center was ſtill embarraſſed in 
a dangerous defile, they eafily cut off the 
head from the reſt, and then they attacked 
the center with the greateſt fury. The 
Pruſſians made as good a reliſtance as the 
nature of the ground would ſuffer. Ge- 
neral Ziethen did every thing which could 
be expected from an accompliſhed officer; 
but in the end they were entirely routed; 
all the waggons in that diviſion were 
taken ; the rear was puſhed back towards 
Troppau; the head alone, with great diffi- 
culty, arrived at the Pruſſian camp. 


This was a fatal ſtroke, becauſe it came 


at a time when it was impoſlible to repair 
it. The ſiege of Olmutz had been all 
along attended with great difficulties ; 
and now the news which every day ar- 
rived of the nearer and ncarer approach 
of the Ruſlians, called the King loudly to 
the defence of his own dominions. Al- 
ready the Coſſacks and Calmucks made in- 
curſions into Sileſia, and by their ravages 


and cruelties, announced the approach of 


the great army. The ſiege muſt be raiſed; 
Moravia muſt be abandoned; M. Daun 
muſt have the honour of freeing his coun- 


try, and driving away fuch an adverſary 
as the King of Pruſſia, from a conquelt | 


deemed certain: all was performed with- 
out a battle, by a ſeries of the moſt re- 
fined and vigorous manoeuvres that ever 
were put in practice. 

When the King of Pruſſia ſaw that the 
unproſperous ſituation of his affairs obliged 


him to retreat, he took a reſolution, ſuch 


as a victory infpires in others. He took 
advantage even of the excellent movement 
of M. Daun, by which that able general 
had advanced his quarters to Poſnitz, and 
placed himſelf ſo as to ſupport Olmutz in 


the moſt effectual manner: by this move- 


ment, however, he was obliged to un- 
cover the frontiers of Bohemia. The 


— 
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King of Pruſſia, whom nothing could eſ- 


cape, was ſenſible of this advantage, and 
therefore, inſtead of falling back upon Si- 
leſia, which ſtep would immediately have 
drawn the Auſtrian army into his domi- 
nions, he determined to retreat from one 
part of the enemy's territories ms ano- 
ther. 

The day before the ſiege was raiſed, 
the firing of the Pruſſians continued as 
briſk as ever, and ſhewed no ſort of ſigns 


| of an intention to depart 5 but in the 
night (July 1), the whole army took 
| the road to Bohemia in two columns, and 
gained an entire march upon the Au- 


ſtrians. So that notwithſtanding the ut- 
molt efforts which the enemy could make 
to overtake and harraſs the King upon his 
march, he advanced into Bohemia with 
little moleſtation, ſeized upon a large 
magazine at Leutomiſſel, defeated fome 
corps of Auſtrians who had attempted to 
diſturb him in his progreſs, and arrived 
at Koniglgratz, one of the molt important 
poſts in Bohemia, with all his ſick and 
wounded, with all his heavy baggage, 
all his heavy artillery, and military ſtores 
complete. This place he poſſeſſed after 
driving from it a body of 7000 Auſtrians 
who were intrenched there. He imme- 
diately laid this city, and ſeveral other 
diſtricts, under contribution ; but his plan 


not admitting any further operations on 


that ſide, he took no other advantage 
from this momentous poſt. He ſoon re- 


| entered Sileſia, and marched with the 


moſt amazing diligence to encounter the 
Ruſhans, who had at this time united 
their divided corps urder Brown and 
Fermor, and fixed the long fluctuating 
plan of their operations, by entering the 


| New Marche of Brandenburg, and lay- 


ing ſiege to Cuſtrin. The reduction of 
this place could teave them but a few 
days march to Berlin. Count Dohna was 
not in a condition to oppoſe their progreſs; 
the King was ſtill at a great diſtance. So 
| that on the whole, it is difficult to ſay 


| which gained the greateſt glory, the 


wing 
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King of Pruſſia by his retreat, or M. 
Daun by the meaſures which obliged him 
O it. | | 
OMOA, (ST. FERNANDO DE), 
TAKEN IN 1779. A fort ſituated on the 
{outh ſide of the Bay of Honduras, and on 
the Gulf of Dulce, South America. For 
the particulars of which, ſee the follow- 
ing letters, | 8 217 


Whitehall, December 18, 1779. 


Extrad of a Letter from Captain Dalrymple, 
Commander of the Loyal Iriſh Volunteers, 
to the Right Honourable Lord George 
Germaine, one of his Majeſty's principal 
Secretaries of State, received yeſterday 
by Lieutenant Garden, of the 60th Regi- 
ment. 


St. Fernando de Omoa, Oct. 21, 1779. 


« Your Lordſhip would be informed, 
that General Dalling had diſpatched me to 


the Moſquito ſhore to collect a force, 


and that he had alſo ſent arms, artillery, 
and ammunition, for St. George's Key, 
being the principal ſettlement of the Bay- 
men. 

On the 27th of September, the day of 
our arrival at Black River on the Moſ- 
quito ſhore, an advice boat came up from 
the Bay with certain intelligence, that 
the Spaniards had, on the 15th of Sep- 
tember, taken poſſeſſion of St. George's 
Key, having a number of armed petita- 
guas, and about 600 men. On this no- 
tice, having collected 60 Indians, and en- 
liſted ſome volunteers on the ſhore,: we 
failed in the Porcupine ſloop of war with 
three tranſports, for the relief and re- 
eſtabliſhment of the Baymen. On the 
evening of our departure. from Black 
River, we fell in with Commodore. Lut- 
trel in the Charon, accompanied by the 
Loweſtoffe and Pomona. frigates, when 
we were informed, that St. George's Key 
had been retaken by his Majeſty's armed 
ſchooner Racehorſe, aud that the remain- 
ing inhabitants with their ſlaves had retired 
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to Truxillo and Rattan. I interdod 15 
have conſulted the Baymen on rc-{citling 
Honduras, when I was informed that his 
Majeſty's ſhips had been at the Gulf of 
Dulce, aud not finding the regiſter ſhips 
there, had proceeded to St. Fernando dt 
Omoa, where they diſcovered them ; 
that they had entered the Bay, where 
ſome ſhot were exchanged betwecn them 
and the fort, but'not having a ſufficient: 
land force to attack on ſhore, they were 
obliged to leave it. Judging this a happy 
opportunity of adding luſtre to his Ma- 
jeſty's arms, I waited upon Commodore 
Luttrel, and offered to attack on the 
land {ide with the Indians and the detach- 
ment of the Loyal Iriſh, if he would re- 
inforce me with the marines and muſque- 
trymen from the ſhips. The Commodore 
agreeing in opinion that the fort might 
be taken by attacking by ſea and land at 
the ſame time, it was accordingly deter- 
mined on, and Truxillo was appointed 
as the rendezvous to collect the Baymen 
with their ſlaves, where we met ſome 
people from the Moſquito ſhore, who 
had been on an expedition againſt the re- 
giſter ſhips. The Commodore immedi- 
ately had the Baymen collected, as I ſug- 
geſted it, who were diſperſed about the 


' iſlands of Rattan and Bonaccoa ; they 


were formed by me into four companies, 
being inveſted» with powers by General 
Dalling for that purpbſe: the ſlaves I offi- 
cered by their proprietors. With this 
reinforcement of 250 men, added to the 
Loyal Iriſh marine muſquetry-men from 
the ſhips, and Indians, our force amount- 
ed to upwards of o men. The Com- 
modore having got in readineſs, at my 
requeſt, ſcaling: ladders, iſſued out 2 
ſtand of arms, excluſive of 70 ſtand i ſſued 
by me of the regimental arms, and »fd 
ſent down by General Dalling, which 
were intended for the Bay, we ſailed 
from the Bay of Truxillo on the 10th in 
ſtant, and landed on the 16th about eiglit 
o'clock at night, at Porto Cavallo. We 
were. informed by our guides, that Porto 
Cc2 Omoa 
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Omoa was only three leagues diſtant; and 
our intention was to have marched di- 
realy on in the night to ſurpriſe and eſ- 
calade the fort; but the diſtance proving 
greater than was imagined, and the roads 
very bad which they paſſed, ſuch as 1 
may venture to affirm no European troops 
ever marched before in this climate, being 
obliged at times to walk (on account of 
impenetrable mangroves) out into the 


tremely ſharp as ſeouts, perceived them: 
they repreſented that the Spaniards were 
dra n up in force. . A diſpoſition of at- 
tack was immediately framed for the Loyal 
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Iriſn and marines to force the paſs in 
front in column, and to advance rapidly 
with the grenadiers march, ſupported by 
the ſecond line drawn up; and the Pomo- 
na's muſquetry-men of the firſt line were 
detached to gain a hill on the left, covered 
with wood, which commanded the paſs. 
Theſe orders being inſtantly executed, 
the defile was forced. We received a 
ſcattering ill directed fire from 50 or 69 


from cor operating with the ſquadron (by 
ſtorming) ſo heartily that day as could 


have been wifhek 
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ſea, which damaged their cartouches, and || Spaniards, which killed one ſoldier only | £ 
at other times through lagoons, moraſſes, of the Loyal Iriſh, and wounded a marine; EA 
and narrow foot paths, over mountains || and ſo great was their panic that they 3 
rendered almoſt impaſſable from the late fled on all quarters to the fort, woods, Fe 
rains, having precipices on each ſide, and || and town, evacuating the governor's 5 
forced to grope our way by lights made || houſe, built with battlements, and terraſ- 3 
from cabbage trees. We were not ar- ſed on the top; a poſt which, if defended = 
rived within two leagues of the fort at || by 20 Britiſh regulars, would have ſtopped * 
day-break, having loſt our rear, ſome ly- || our whole force. The gaining this hill, = 
ing down through fatigue, and others || and that which the Pomona's men had By 
loſing the line of march from the darkneſs || aſcended, gave the entire view of the fort, BM 
of the night, and the difficulty of keeping || commanding it and the town in the bot- BM 
up in paths only paſſable by Indians. Inf} tom, the fort diſtant half a mile, and the * 
the morning, the rear line was brought || town cloſe under the hill. The ſ{kirmiſh- = 
np by Captain Cardan, of the 60th regi- || ing continued from the town, and galled } 
ment of foot, and having refreſhed the || us a little. Being unwilling to ſet fire to H 
troops for two hours, we proceeded again || it, I deſiſted upwards of an hour; but A 
through paſſes ard defiles, the ſame as in || finding that I could not permit an enemy 5 
the night before, the Indians ſkirmiſhing || on my flank, the town forming a creſcent . 
along the paths. We had taken two look- || under the hill, orders were given for its 3 
outs, from which ſome of the ſokliers eſ- being conſumed, which were carrying in- BD 
caped, and carried intelligence that an to execution, the inhabitants flying to . 
enemy was advaneing; and as they had || the fort and the woods. The property Z 
ſeen our ſquadron the night before, and || conſumed in the town was eſtimated at Y 
the Moſquito crafts, imagined that In- || 100,000 piaſtres. The ſquadron came in- 3 
dians (only) landed from them were the || to the Bay while the town was in flames, | 
enemy on fhore, not thinking that Euro- || and ſuppoſing it a proper time to batter 3 
peans would undertake ſuch: a march; || the fort, went in abreaſt of it. A diver- 3 
and in order. to favour this deception, || fion was made by the land forees in their 4 
the Indians were advanced in front, and || favour from the hill. The fealing ladders . 
diflodged them from their look-outs, [were carried by the Honduras fuſileers; 3 
which prevented them from occupying || but their eagerneſs to engage in ſkirmiſh- J 
the defiles; and paſtes, until we arrived || ing, made them drop the ladders, and Z 
near the town, where they had placed an || haſten to get up to the head of the co- 3 
ambuſcade. The Indians, who are ex- lumn, which prevented the land forces I 
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The Loweſtoffe having got aground, 
and the other ſhips, as I imagined, ob- 
ſerving the ſignal was diſplayed that the 
land forces could not co-operate, deſiſted 
firing. The Loweſtoffe was much da- 
maged, but got off. - | 

The day following we paſſed in ſkir- 
miſhing, in ſecuring the roads round the 
fort, and driving in cattle for the land 
forces. On the 18th, the ſquadron landed 
ſome guns to the weſtward; two four 


pounders were got up that night and a 


battery was immediately opened on them. 

This battery incommoded them much, 
but never could have made any impreſſion 
on the walls of the parapet, as they were 
18 feet thick. 

The Spaniards pointed that evening 
three guns more towards the land ide, 
and in the morning diſmounted one of 
ours. Obſerving there were ſome houſes 
near the fort which the Spaniards had 
neglected to burn, parties of marines, 
Baymen, and Indians, occupied them, 
and kept up ſo inceſſant a fire on the em- 


brazures of the fort, that the Spaniards? 


fire from the gnns were often ſilenced for 
hours, and we obſerved them throwing 
over the dead. 'This day 6 guns more 
were got up by the ſeamen and Baymen, 
one of which General Dalling had ſent 
for the Baymen, three others being 
ſwamped coming on ſhore. Captain Car- 
dan opened a battery of 4 ſix pounders, 
from the hill which the Pomona's men 


had gained in the firſt ſkirmiſh at the de- 


file, which alſo commanded the fort. 
Foreſeeing that by a ſiege of this na- 

ture, before approaches could be made in 

a regular way, and a breach effected, a 


vaſt train of artillery would be required, 


and a length of time; after which we 
would be obliged: to ſtorm, having alſo 
the enemy in our rear all round, and 
having maturely weighed all theſe eir- 
cumſtances, and the diſadvantage inevi- 


tably attending a ſiege, it was therefore 


determined to eſcalade the fort, as the 


ditch was found to be dry: and having 
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conſulted with the Commodore on the 
mode of attack, it was reſolved that the 
Pomona ſhould be towed cloſe in, the hea- 
vier ſhips co-operating. The attack being 
determined on, the Europeans were 
formed in four columns in line; four men 
advanced with guides at the head of each 
column ; in each columa followed cight 
men carrying the ladders, who were fol 

lowed by a few hand-grenade men. Two 
columns confiſted of ſeamen, and two of 
marines, with a few Loyal Iriſh. At three 
in the morning, the diſpoſition being 
made, and our force conſiſting of 150, we 
moved down the hill, and there lay wait- 
ing for the ſignal of the Charon, which 
was to denote ſhe had got under way, and 
would attack in twenty minutes. The 
ſignal being made a little after four o'clock 
in the morning of the 2oth, we advanced 
under the fire of our own batteries, and 
were encouraged by obſerving that the 
Spaniards did not perceive our march, by 


the direction of their ſhot over us, pointed 


at our batteries on the hills, 

The Pomona, and fleet alſo, attracted 
their notice by the fire from the ſea-ſide. 
By this fortunate co-operation in profound 
ſilence, arms trailed, and in order to ani- 
mate the troops, the parole was changed 
to bayonette, and the counterſign Britons 

the home. We advanced undiſcovered 
under the Spaniſh- eentries, who were 
every two or three minutes paſſing the 
At the entrance into the 
ditch were two guns, pointed from the 
flank of the baſtion to fcour it. We were 
perceived by their centries, and their 
drum beat to the alarm poſts Our co- 
lumns were ſtaggered, and: ſtept back 
but inſtantly recovering themſelves, they 
advanced to the wall, in height 28 feet, 
on which was a battery of five guns. 
They reared one ladder, a ſecond, and a 
third. The firſt ladder was broke by the 
flank guns of another baſtion, killing a 
midſhipman, and Badly wounding five 
men : the other two ladders were alf5 
wounded, but not broke. TFwe feamen 
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got up firſt by one ladder, and undes 


their orders in not firing; they preſcuted 
at 60 Spaniards drawn up, but retained 


their fire until others aſcended : and ſo 


great was the conſternation of the enemy, 
that it ſeemed as if they had loſt the 
power of their arms, althongh their 
officers were at their head eucoumging 
them. 

The ſeamen "TW: up the 3 
down off the parapets. they went, and 


being reinforced by marines and ſcamen, 


the Spaniards fled to the caſements, but 
they could not recover their panic, not- 
withſtanding every exertion of their offi- 
cers. About 100 Spaniards eſcaped over 


the walls on the oppolite ſide, and out of | 


a ally port. The Governor and principal 
officers then came and delivered up to me 
their ſwords, the garriſon and - regiſter 
ſhips, with the keys of the fort, and ſaved 
their lives. Incloſed is a liſt of the Spa- 
niſh officers, with the troops of the gar- 
riſon, alſo a liſt of our killed and wound- 


ed, which is very inconſiderable. We 


found 11 Spaniards wounded, ſome of 
whom are ſince dead. They will not 
acknowledge the number. they have loſt, 
but it is thought it exceeds 30. 

As to the behaviour of the officers and 
ſoldiers under my command, the Britiſh 


diſplayed that bravery which is their 


known characteriſtic. 'The Baymen and 
Indians were alſo of the utmoſt ſervice in 
all duties of fatigue, in ſkirmiſhing and 
dragging up the cannon. 

Your Lordſhip will pardon my mention- 
ing an inſtance of an elevated mind in a 
Britiſh tar, which amazed the Spaniards, 
and gave them a very high idea of Eng- 
liſh valour. Not contented with one cut- 


laſs, he had ſcrambled up the walls with 


two; and meeting a Spaniſh officer with- 
out arms, who had been rouzed out of his 
ſleep, had the generolity not to take any 
advantage, but preſenting him one of his 


cutlaſſes, told him, You are notion a 


& footing with me.“ The orders were, 


not to ſpare while they reſiſted, but to 
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grant quarter to all who requeſted it. 
Only two Spaniards, were wounded by 
the | bayonet in reſiſting, nor was any 
perſon pillaged or plundered. 


I have the pleaſure to inform your 


Lordſhip, that the greateſt harmony fib— 
liſted between the ſea aud land forces 


during the whole of this expedition ; and 


that Commodore Luttrel, and the captains 
of the navy, have on every occaſion 
made the greateit- cxertions to forward 
the ſervice on ſhore ; and all underwent 
the moſt ſevere fatigue, in this hot cli- 
mate, with uncommon alacrity. 

Of this fortification your Lordſhip will 
judge of the importance, from the incre- 
dible expence the crown of Spain has 


been at in erecting it, as the ſtone or 


which it is built is raiſed out of the n 
and brought twenty leagues. 

The outworks are not finiſhed, not- 
withſtanding they have conſtantly employ- 
ed 1009 men at work for 20 years, It is 


the key to the Bay of Honduras, and 


where the regiſter ſhips and treaſure are 
ſent to from Guatimala in time of war. 
The morning of our arrival the treaſure 
was conveyed into the country, ſo that 
what we have found in the military cheſt, 
and what belonged to the public, does 
not exceed 80290 piaſtres; but the re- 
giſter ſhips muſt be very valuable, if they 
arrive in ſafety in England. 

1 ſend theſe diſpatches, with the colours 
of Omoa, and alſo plans of the fortifica- 
tion, by Lieutenant Cardan, of the Goth 
regiment, who I appointed to act as cap- 
tain of artillery and engineer to this ex- 
pedition, and humbly beg he may be 
permitted to 1 them. at x bis ny" 8 
feet., 5 4 F919 18 14 
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Return of Killed and Wounded acting on Shore, 
at the Siege and Attack of Fort St. Fer- 
nando We — October — en 1 
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1 private killed. 
Bay fuſilecrs. 1 private wounded. 
Moſquito Indians. 1; killed, 1 wounded. 
Total. 1 midſhipman, 5 men, killed; 
1 ſubalter n, 13 men, need 


Loyal Irith. 


Naines of Officers AS and * mtu 


Mr. Lloyd, midſhipman of the Loweſtoff, 
killed. 


second Lieutenant Wightman, of the 


Chatham diviſion of marines, w 


(Signed) W. DALRYMPLE, Comman- 
der in Chief of the Nr. F orces.“ 


wounded. 


Al Office, Dec. 18, 1779. 


Captain Pakenham arrived at this office 
yeſterday afternoon, with a Letter from 
the Honourable Join Luttrel, Captain of 
his Majeſty's ſhip the Chance: to Mr. 
Stephens, dated at Omoa the 27th of Oc- 
tober, 1779) of which the 9 is an 
Extract, 


Charon, in the Harbour of Omoa, Octo- 
ber 27th, 1779. 


4 8 Un, 
I am to requeſt you will be pleaſed to 


acquaint their Lordthips, that, in obedi- 


ence to their orders I received from Sir 
Peter Parker, I failed from Port Royal 
carly in the morning of the 8th of Sep- 
tember laſt, and being joined in a few 
hours after by the Pomona, Loweſtoffe, 
and Racchorſe {chooner, bore - away for 
the Spaniſh main; which however I was 
not able to reach, owing to calms and 
baiting winds, until the 15th. The next 
day we got to Rattan; and being appre- 
henſive that the enemy's regiſter ſhip 
might, paſs to windward, and along their 
own ſhore, in caſe 1 carried all the ſquia- 
dron towards George's Key, I ordered 
Captain Nugent, who was well acquaint- 
ed at that place, to take the Racchorſe 
up to George's Key, to procure as expe— 
ditiouſly as poſlible the molt ſkilful pilots 


JN 


— 


| 


; 
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for Omoa, and Gulf of Dulce. 
o done, he was directed to join his ſhip 
at Key Boquel, then to repair to Glover's 


on the 19th inſtant. 


o MO ; 


Having 


Reef, where | waited his arrival, having 
anchored the Charon and Loweſtoffe there 
The Monday morn- 
ing following, I had the mortification to 
learn, by a boat which had eſcaped from 


George's Key, that it had been taken by 


the Spaniards five days, which made me 
very doubtful reſpecting the fafety of 
Captain Nugent : but I was relieved from 
that anxiety a few hours afterwards, by 
the Pomona and Racehorſe ſchooner ap- 
pearing in fight. Upon their joining me 
with the pilots, I bore away for the Gulf 


of Dulce, where we arrived in the even- 


ing of the 22d. There was no veſſel of 
any nation to be ſeen in the Gulf. 1 
therefore, attended by the Captains Par- 
ker and Nugent, with the marines of the 
ſquadron, and a party of ſeamen in the 
boats, puſhed up the river, and landed at 
the Spaniſh warchoules before twelve that 
night, but found them totally abandoned 
and empty, except the remains of a few 
proviſions, which ſeemed to indicate that 
the people had not been long gone. On 
the 23d, in the morning, I lent a number 
of men from the ſhips to the Racehorſe, 
and directed Lieutenant Trott to make 
the heſt of his way to Omoa, to recon- 
noitre the ſtrength of the place, and to 
look for the ſhips which had ſailed from 
Dulce, concluding that they would be 
found at that port. The next morning 
the Racehorſe joined me at ſea ; from her 
I learned that the three fhips were at 
anchor under the fort ; two of them with 
all an end, and the third with her yards 
anc] topmaſts ſtruck ; and that the fortifi- 
cation did not appear to be a very ſtrong 
one. Elate at the information, I made 
{ail for Omoa ; and getting cloſe off the 
port by twelve o'clock at night, would 
have perſuaded the pilot to have carried 
us in, which he luckily refufed ; for the 
next day, when we came to approach the 
fortification, I found it was much too 

formidable 
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formidable an aſpect to promiſe ſucceſs 
by an attempt to force it: nor indeed 
would it have auſwered any good end, for 
the ſhips had all their yards and topmaſts 
ſtruck, and were lying up a creek, where 
we could not get at them, had we even 
filenced near 4o pieces of cannon, which 
preſented themſelves to our view from 
the different batteries. Ihe only hope 
therefore which remained of our being 
maſters of thoſe ſhips, aroſe from a chance 
that we might catch them off Cape Anto- 
vio before our cruize terminated, which, 
in the pollibility of events, I thought 
might happen; and I was making the 
beſt of my way with ſhips to that ſtation, 
ſtopping only two or three days to com- 
plete my-water in the Bay of Truxillo, 
and to learn a further ſtate of the Engliſh 
inhabitants in the Bay of Honduras. 

I have now the pleaſure to inform you 
of the fortunate eſcape of Captain Nugent 
out of the hands of the Spaniards, and of 
the ſubſequent ſervices performed by him 
at George's Key, where he arrived in the 


O M O 
j cuſfing him. He was confined, with his 
his boat's crew, in a clole priſon, During 
their operations, a great number of bat- 
tcaux, aſſiſted by an armed ſchooner, at- 
tacked the Racchorſe, and attempted to 
board her; but ſhe was fo gallantly and 
obſtinately defended by Lieutenant Trott, 
his officers aud people, that the Spaniards 
were repulſed with great ſlaughter. On 
board the Racehorſe, two men only were 
killed and three wounded. When the 
Racchorle had beaten off the Spaniards, 
ſhe repaired immediately to bring up the 
Pomona from Key Boquel; and as ſoon as 
the frigate appeared in ſight, the Spani- 
ards, to the amount of 5oo, took to their 
craft, and quitted the Key with great pre- 
cipitation, leaving Captain Nugent, his 
people and thc inhabitants in cloſe con- 
finement, from which they releaſed them- 
ſelves : and Captain Nugent, in his boat, 
retook poſſeſſion of a brig which was 
aground, and the Spaniards had captured 
when they came into the harbour. This 
brig, at the {ſolicitation of the inhabitants, 
who had furniſhed her with ſeamen, 


Racehorſe in the evening of the 19th, 
having left the Pomona, as I directed, 
at Key Boquel. Captain Nugent ap- 
proached the ſhore in his boat, without 
the leaſt ſuſpicion that the Key was in the 
hands of the enemy ; but before he could 
land, the boat was attacked by a number 
of batteaux, and when taken poſſeſſion of 
by the Spaniards, was nearly ſinking, 
having received three ſhot through her, 
luckily without hurting any body ; but 
Captain Nugent and his people were made 
priſoners; and when he got on ſhore, 
there was a parade for execution, ſuch 
as a ſcaffold, and a guard of ſoldiers ; for 
it was underſtood to be the orders with 
which the Spaniards came to attack the 
{cttlement, that every body that was 
conquered, and had made reſiſtance, 


ſhould be put to death: but when they 
inquired, and found Captain Nugent, 
who had no arms in the boat, and did 
not reſiſt, they contented themſelves 


Captain Nugent armed, and ſent to the 
river Belez, to cover the embarkation of 
the property there belonging to the Eng- 
liſh {cttlers, with directions that ſhe ſhould, 
after performing that ſervice, repair in 
queſt of the ſhips under my command, 
and in caſe of not meeting with us, make 
the beſt of their way to Jamaica. Think- 
ing this information too incomplete to 

diſpatch the Racehorſe with to Jamaica, 


with blindfolding, {tripping, and hand- | 


I directed Lieutenant Trott, as ſoon as 
we quitted Omoa, to go in queſt of the 
brig to the river Belez, and afterwards to 
repair to George's Key, and land the 
people who had ſerved as pilots, and 
were deſirous of being put on ſhore there; 
and after making ſuch other inquiries as 
I thought neceſſary to direct him to do, 
I ordercd her to join the ſquadron in the 
Bay of Truxillo, where ſhe arrived the 
4th of October, and informed me that the 
brig armed by Captain Nugent had near- 
ly collected the different ſettlers in the 

| Bay; 
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Bay; that 70 of them were on board, and 


more than 200 under eſcort in ſmall craft; 
and that he had directed them to Truxillo, 


in their way to Black River. They how- 
ever did not appear while I was there; 
and the King's ſhips being wooded and 
watered, I put to ſea with them, having” 


direted Lieutenant Trott to give every | 


aſſiſtance in his power towards forwarding 
the brig with the Baymen to Black River 
on the Moſquito ſhore, if they arrived 
at Truxillo while he was taking in his 
water. The pilots the Racehorſe carried 
to George's Key, finding no King's veſſel 
there, or ſecurity for their perſons, left 
it; and the inhabitants of every ſettle- 
ment we claim in the Bay relinquiſhed 
their property, not thinking it tenable 
againſt the ſuperior numbers of the Spani- 
ards, and were removing as faſt as poſſible, 
ſome to Jamaica, but the major part of 
them to Black River on the Moſquito 
ſhore. In this diſagreeable ſituation were 
things in the Bay of Honduras when I left 
it upon the 4th of October ; but on the 
1th fortune changed her face upon us, 
and preſented to our view the Porcupine 
{loop of war, having under her convoy a 
detachment of troops belonging to the 
Loyal Iriſh, and ſome Moſquito Indians, 
under the command of Captain Comman- 
dant Dalrymple, who was as deſirous as 
myſelf of making a land and ſea attack 
upon the garriſon of Omoa, and the Spa- 
niſh galleons. I therefore took immediate 
meaſures to ſecure the ſervices of theſe 
people who had been driven from St. 
George's Key, by making fail myſelf for 
Truxillo, and diſpatching the frigates to 
Bonaccoa and Utilla, in queſt of our veſſels 
with the Baymen. Lieutenant Trott, 
of the Racehorſe, I ſent to Rattan on the | 

| 


— 


ſame ſervice. They all returned to me 
with expedition and ſucceſs, bringing a re- 
inforcement of 250 men. We forthwith 
ſet to work, made eſcalading ladders, faſ- 
cines, ſand-· bags, and every other requiſite | 
in our power, for carrying on a fiege ; 
having ſettled the plan of attack, gave 


OMO. 


full inſtructions to the captains and officers 
who were to carry it into execution; and on 
the morning of the ioth of October I failed 
with the Loweſtoffe, Pomona, Porcupine, 
Racehorſe, three tchooners, and a number 
of ſmall craft for Porto-Cavallo Bay, and 


anchored the fleet there cloſe in ſhore. 


On the evening of the 16th, Captain 
Pakenham, to whom I intruſted the com- 
mand of landing the troops, executed my 


- orglers in ſo officer-like and expeditious 


a manner, that the whole was formed 
and marched from the beach before 11 
o'clock that night. From the intricacy 
of the roads, and other circumſtances, our 
troops were prevented from making atiy 
great progreſs before the next morning, 
when they puſhed forward with alacrity 
to gain the commanding ground on the 
Governor's houſe; and having driven 
away the Spaniards who contended for 
the poſſeſſion of it, we occupied that very 
important poſt, but were ſo annoyed by 
the enemy's muſquetry from the town, as 
to compel our troops to ſet fire to it. In 
the midſt of the flame I arrived off the har- 
bour of Omoa; and the wind, I flattered 
myſelf, would have carried us cloſe to the 
enemy's batteries. I therefore made the 
ſignal for the Loweſtoffe to lead us to 
action; it was obeyed by Captain Parker 
with alacrity and ſpirit. When we opened 
the eaſtern point, the enemy began to fire 


at the Loweſtoffe, Charon, Pomona, and 


Porcupine; but no ſhot were returned 
till their guns had ſo lulled the wind as 
to leave us little proſpett of getting nearer 
to them; ſo that rather to cover ourſelves 
from their aim by fmoke, than to look for 
ſaccefs from a diſtant cannonade, the Cha- 
ron and Loweſtoffe began to fire; the Po- 
mona was not able to get within reach of 
her guns; and as ſoon as I had the power, 


I laid the ſhip's head to the offing; a 


breeze ſpringing up ſoon after to the 
northward, I made the ſignal to tack, 
thinking we ſhould certainly fetch where 
we Wiſhed to do; in this, however, 


we were diſappointed, the wind —_Y 
an 
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and forſaking us. The Loweſtoffe ran. 


aſhore, and received a heavy fire from the 


enemy, but ſhe paid off again ; before our 


boats could get to their aſſiſtance, her 
hull, maſts, and yards were ſo much diſ- 
abled, as to oblige me to ſend her to an- 


chor to leeward, and there to refit. The 


Charon's rudder was choaked by a ſhot, 


which filled the ſpace between it and the 
ſternpoſt with ſplinters; part of her wheel 


was ſhot away, and the mizen-malt badly 


wounded. | 
On the 18th, Capt. Dalrymple being 


anxious for artillery being ſent up to a 


battery he was conſtructing on Governor's 


Hill, 1 ordered the guns from the Porcu- 
pine to be landed; they were drawn up 
by the failors through a heavy road, and 
up a ſteep aſcent, to a {pot where they 
did remarkable execution ; but our time be- 
ing precious, from various conſiderations, 
and the heat of the climate making this 
duty more fatiguing to our people, it was 
concluded on between Captain Dalrymple 
and myſelf, to attempt an eſcalade the 
following morning, and the King's ſhips 
to co-operate, by cannonading the wall 
againſt the ſea. 
I made the ſignal ſettled for the attack; 

I weighed anchor at. three o'clock, the 
Pomona and Loweſtoffe ſtanding for the 
eaſtern, and the Charon for the weſtern 


angle of the fort, which I began to can- 
nonade; when Captain Dalrymple in a 


moſt gallant and exemplary manner, ſtorm- 
ed on the land ſide with the.ſeamen and 
marines, and {ubdued the enemy with the 
loſs of little blood. We took. immediate 
poſſeſſion of two regiſter {hips richly laden, 
which, with the cargoes: of other veſlels 
of leſs note, will aniount to the ſum of 
three millions of piaſtres, or dollars. 

The fort is an amazing pile of build- 
ings; the greateſt part of it is an admi- 
rable fort of ſtone. ; the remainder is brick. 
It has coſt the Spaniards 25 ycars labour, 


aſtoniſhed from the ſtrength of it that it 


| 


and the lives ef thouſands of their ſub- || 
jects. Since it has been taken, we are 


was ſo eaſily vanquiſked. - The Spaniſh 
Governor is very lolicitous to ranſom the 
fort, aud has offered 300,000 dollars for 
it. The 250 quintals of quickſilver which 
came from Old Spain, and we have now 
taken, the Spaniards would have bouglit 
at any price, ſaying they would give 
double its value, becauſe they ſhould haz 

no other means to work any of the — 
able mines in the province. Their rea- 
{ons for withing it determined me not to 
part from a ſingle ounce of the quickſil- 
ver, nor would I conſent to ranſom the 
fort. The number of priloners in the 
enemy's fort far excecded the troops that 
ſtormed it; and whoſe undaunted bcha- 
viour has added ſo much luſtre to the 


Britiſh arms. Their humanity has not 


been leſs conſpicuous than their bravery ; 
nor can there be a greater contraſt than 
berween the treatment received by the 
King's ſubjects at George's Key, which 
ſurrendered at diſcretion, and the Spanith 


garriſon of Omoa, though taken by ſtorm ; 
Captain Dalrymple's orders and my withes 
have been punctually obeyed even by the 


Moſquito men and thoſe of Honduras that 
received ſuch ill treatment. Proper re- 
ſpect has been ſhewn to the Governor, 
Spaniſh officers, ſoldiers, and inhabitants; 
neither cloaths, watches, pocket money, 
or other effects have been taken from theſe 
priſoners. The ornaments of the church 
the captors have agreed to give back, it 
the Spaniih court docs punctually comply 
with the agreement reſpecting the ex- 
change of priſoners. 


A Return of the killed end ww omded_o on. board 
his Majeſty's Ships Charon, Loweſtuffe, 
and Por call ne, in an Aclion againſt ile Ca- 
tholic King's Fort of St. Ferdinando de 
Cmoa, on the 177th of Oct. 1779. 


Killed. J ounded. 
Charon 1 - 6 
Loweſtoſſe 3 — 3 
Percupie I-51, — 


0 
A Retur:i 


: OMO 


A Return of ble killed and wounded on board | 
the Racehorje armed Veſſel, at George's | 


Key, in the Bay of Honduras, the 1 34 
of Sept. 1779. 


Killed. Woundcd. 
 Racehorſe 2 LL 3 


Admiralty-Office, March 11, 1780. 


Extrad of a Letter from Vice- Admiral Sir. 


Peter Parker, Commander in Chief of His 
Majeſty Ships at Famaica, to Mr, Ste- 
phens, dated at Port-Royal, Zanuary, 1780. 


« The 25th of November, a conſiderable 
body of Spaniards inveſted St. Ferdinando 
de Omoa, and on the 28th, the garriſon 
and the crew of the Porcupine were fo re- 
duced by a peliilential diſorder which 
raged amongſt them, that it became neceſ- 
ary to evacuate the fort, after having 
ſpiked the guns, and embarked the ammu- 
nition and ſtores. 

The 8th inſtant the Saliſbury, com- 
mauded by Captain Inglis, brought in here 
a Spaniſh private ſhip of war of 5o guns, 
named the St. Carlos, commanded by Don 
Juan Antonio Zavaletta, from Cadiz, bound 
to Omoa, laden with braſs cannon, ſhot; 
muſquets, and other military ſtores for 
the fort. Captain Inglis has ſhown good 
conduct and becoming ſpirit as well be- 
fore as during the action. 
letter giving an account of the action. 

The 27th of November laſt, the Pene- 
lope {ent in a Spanith guarda coſta, of 10 
guns, and 75 men, named the Hemoſa 
Mariana. 

Captain Luttr el has taken poſſeſſion of 
the ifland of Rattan for his Majeſty.” 


Saliſbury, off Port-Royal, Fan. e790. 
e 
On the 12th of laſt month, at day- 
Bay of Honduras, we ſaw two {ail to the 
caltward, the one a large ſhip, the other 
a ſloop, to which we gave chaſe, it being 
tuen light breezes, After different ma- 


Incloſed is his 


* 


break, being then off Port de Sall, in the || 


| 


ONT 
neeuvres, and the ftrange ſhip making 
ſome private gn: als through the day, at 
ſix in the evening we got pretty near, 
when ſhe hoiſted Spaniſh enſign and pen- 
dant. At half paſt fix we fired ſome ſhot, 
which were immediately returned, and 
continued cloſing with a conſtant fire on 
both ſides, till paſt eight o'clock, when 
her main-maſt went overboard, and ſhe 


ſurrendered. Her mizen-maſt ts went 


during the night. 

She proved to be the St. Carlos of 50 
guns, 38 12-pounders, 16 of which are 
braſs, 12 6-pounders, and 397 men, a pri- 
vate ſhip of war, commanded by Don Juan 
Antonio Zayaletta from Cadiz, bound to 
Fort Omoa, having on board 12 24-poun- 
ders braſs cannon, a quantity of ſhot and 
ſhells, 5000 ſtand of arms, &c. 

The ſloop made off in the night. 

In the action there were four men killed 
on board the Saliſbury, and 14 wounded, 
five of whom died of their wounds ; Mr. 
Miller the maſter was much wounded, 
but is in a fair way of recovery. 

The Saliſpury ſuffered much in her ſails 
and rigging, which we immediately ſet 
about repairing; as alſo in putting the 
prize into as good a ſtate of ſailing and 
defence as circumſtances would admit of, 
under the command of Lieutenant Haynes, 
firſt lieutenant of the Saliſbury. 

Since that time we have been beating 
up for Jamaica, which we have attained 
with ſome trouble; and have the pleaſure 
to inform you, that throughout this ſer- 


vice has been carried on with a proper 
and ſpirited exertion of both officers and 


ſhip's company. I am, Sir, 
Your molt obedient humble Servant, 


CHARLES INGLIS. * 


ONONDAGE RIVER, ACTION AT. See 
(ONTARIO. 


_ ONTARIO TAKEN IN 1756. A fort 
ſituated on à lake of the ſame name in 
North America. 


His Majcſty had promiſed to pr efer * f 


ſecurity of his American ſubjects, and the 
D d 2 chaſtiſement. 
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ONT 
chaſtiſement of the French uſurpations 
and hoſtilities in North America to all other 
conſiderations. For this purpole, it was 
thought neceſſary, not only to ſend more 
troops, but to have the army on that con- 
tinent better officered. We muſt own 
that Lord Loudon was appointed com- 
mander in chief, with powers that were 
{yppoſed ſufficient to remove all the delays, 
and the cauſes of the obſtructions which 
had defeated moſt of the former operations 


and ſalutary meaſures propoſed for their 
common defence ; and General Abercrom- 


bie was ſent before with two regiments, 


and with orders to ſuperſede General 
Shirley. 

Every one wiſhed for, and turned their 
thoughts towards an American war; and 
looked upon theſe meaſures to preſage a 
vigorous effort to drive the French out of 
their uſurpations, and to avenge the inhu- 
man practices of their Indian allies. But, 
as if procraſtination had been the favourite 
meaſure of that adminiſtration, his Majeſty's 
good intentions, and the people's expecta- 
tions, were once more diſappointed by a 
detention of the Earl of Loudon, who was 
charged with the chief direction of the 

operations and plans in North America; 
but ordered to wait for certain foreign 
officers of experience invited from Ger- 


many, to command in a royal American 


regiment, conſiſting of faur battalions to 
be raiſed. in Virginia, and of which the 
Earl was to be the colonel. So that not- 
withſtanding the preparations made by 
the provincials under General Shirley, to 
open the campaign early in the year, they 
were obliged to halt at Albany for the 
arrival of a commander in chief, and of 
the regular forces from England, till the 
latter end of June, when General Aber- 
crombie arrived there, and took the com- 
mand of the two regiments led off by Dun- 
har, after the defeat of Braddock, two 
battalions raiſed in America, two. regi- 
ments brought with him from England ; 

four old independant companies belonging 
to New Vork, a New Jerſcy regiment, 


ONT 

four companies levied in North Carolina, 
and a body of provincials ſent from Eng- 
land only. | 

It had been reſolved in the council of 
war held laſt year at Albany, by Mr. Shir- 
ley, &c. to endeayour to cut off the French 
communication between Canada and Loui— 
ſiana, by the reducing of Fort Niagara, 
ſituate between the lakes Ontario and 
Erie ; which alſo would have obliged their 
new forts on the Ohio to ſubmit to the Bri- 
tiſh arms without much bloodſhed ; to cover 
the borders of New York, and ſecure the 
navigation of Lake Champlain, by the con- 
queſt of Ticonderago and Crown Point; 
to beſiege Fort du Qucſne on the Ohio; 
and while theſe ſeveral and diſtant ſervices 
were carrying into execution, to alarm 


the capital of Canada by a body of troops 


detached up the river Kennebeck. 

The troops deſtined for the campaign 
on Lake Ontario, were intended to march 
for Oſwego, thence to be carried over in 
200 whale boats, built long, round, and 
light. a 
But Abercrombie, though approving of 


the plan, thought it by far too extenſive 


for the forces under his preſent command 
to be carried effectually into execution. 

Beſides, the ſeaſon was too far advanced 
to promiſe ſucceſs. He therefore waited 
the arrival. of Lord Loudon, and by that 
determination another year was loſt ; the 
provinces left expoſed to the invaſions and 
barbarities of the enemy; and the French, 
who received a reinforcement of about 


3000 men, under the command of M. 


Montcalm from Europe, under a ſtrong 
convoy of men of war, at liberty to 
ſtrengthen their poſts, and to diſtreſs the 
Britiſh ſettlements with impunity. 

During this ſtate of inactivity, and of 
dependence upon reinforcementsfrom their 
mother ccuntry, the army received the 
diſagreeable news of the enemy's entering 
the country of the Five Nations, our an- 
cient allies; where they reduced a ſmall 


fort garriſoned by 25 Engliſh, whom they 
put 


ONT 


put to the ſword, and butchered in a moſt 
barbarous Manner. 

The French improved the opportunity, 
they formed a camp at Ticonderago of 

o tents, and 70 log houſes, with 3000 
troops at that place and Crown Point, and 
daily increaſed their numbers. But the 
defence of this fort was not their only object; 
and as they were perfectly informed of the 
orders for the Englith army not to under- 
take any expedition till the arrival of Lord 
Loudon ; and that his Lordſhip could not 
land in North America before the time 
would be elapſed, either to attack Crown 
Point, or to prevent Oſwego falling into 
their hands, the enemy reſolved upon 
the ſiege of Oſwego ; and in order to fa- 
cilitate their operations againſt that fort, 
ambuſcades were formed to harraſs and 
intercept any reinforcement, or convoy of 
proviſions, &c. which might be ſent to 
Oſwego from Albany, or from Schenectady. 

Howevef, a conſiderable convoy of pro- 
viſions and ſtores were conducted thither 
very ſafely by Colonel Bradftreet, before 
the ambuſcade was laid. But in his re- 
turn down the river Onondaga, and ſtem- 
ming the ſtream with his battoes, formed 
in three diviſions, he was ſaluted by a 
party of Indians, fecreted amongſt the 
buſhes and trees on the north ſhore, with 
the war hoop and a general diſcharge of 
muſquetry, which killed about 70 of the 
battoe-men. Colonel Bradſtreet landed 
his men immediately on the oppoſite bank, 
aud took poſſeſſion of a ſmall iſland, where 
he with fix men only drove off 40 of the 
enemy, who forded the river to attack 
them; then quitting the iſland, and col- 
lecting his whole ſtrength of about 200 
men, he marched to meet another party 
of French and Indians, who had forded 
the river a mile higher ; whom he, with 
only 40 men, fell upon ſword in hand in a 
large {wamp, and cut moſt of them in 
pieces or drowned them; then he boldly 
marched up and attacked_the main body 
of the enemy, conliſting of 660 men, 
which had paſſed at another ford, and en- 


I 


| 


. 


ONT 


tirely routed them alſo. This action laſted 
upwards of three hours. | 

Our chief loſs was amongſt the battoe- 
men by the firſt fire from the buſhes, but 
the enemy had about 200 killed and 70 
taken priſoners, and had not the reſt been 
favoured in their flight by a heavy rain, 
and the ſwelling of the waters, which 
put an end to Braditreet's purſuit, it is 
very probable that the whole detachment, 
conſiſting of 700 French and Canadians 
chiefly, would have been entirely cut oft: 
for Colonel Bradſtreet was joined the {ame 
night by Captain Patten and his grenadiers, 
marching from Oneida to Oſwego, and 
next morning by 200 men, detached to 
his aſſiſtance from Oſwego. So that thefe 
parties ſeparated. Bradſtreet made the 
beſt of his way to Schenectady, and the 
others marched together for Oſwego: 

By the priſoners brought in by Colonel 
Braditreet, General Abercrombie was in- 
formed that Oſwego was the immediate 
object of the French arms, and that its 
ſiege was determined upon by a large body 
of Europeans, encamped on the eaſtein 
ſhore of Lake Ontario. 

The importance of this place to inter- 
rupt the commerce, as well as the motions 


of the enemy; and its being the only place 


to build veſſels for the navigation upon 
that lake or inland fea, and to ſecure an 
intereſt with the Indians that had not de- 
clared againſt us, determined Gen. Aber- 
crombie to detach a regiment of regulars, 
under the command of Major-General 
Webb, to its rclief. But notwithſtanding 
the advantage which the loſs of Oſwego 
would give the enemy in all their future 
operations and meaſures, and althougli the 
Engliſh army at Albany could muſter 2600 
regulars and 7000 provincials, or there- 
about, under the command of Gencral 
Winſlow, beſides a conſiderable number 
of battoe- men; their march was ſtopped - 
by the arrival of Lord Loudon, while 
the neceſſaries were providing for their 
ſubſiſtence on the road. For his Lordſhip, 
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ſuccours and intelligence between Oſwego 
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neral Abercrembie's orders for the relief 
of Oſwego, was ſo peremptorily and ob- 


ſtinately oppoſed in that meaſure by New 
England, New York, and the adjacent 
provinces, which inſiſted upon the reduc- 
tion of Crown Point previous to all other 
operations, that, although they were at 
laſt prevailed with to coulent to the march 
of Major-General Webb, with the regi- 
ment firſt ordered by General Abercrombie, 
it was the 12th day of Auguſt before this 
ſupply could ſet out from Albany, and in- 
dulged the enemy with ſuch an unaccount- 


able opportunity to complete their plan 


againſt Oſwego, that by the time Major- 
General Webb could reach the Carrying- 
place, between the Mohawk's river and 
Wood's Creek, he met with the diſagree- 
able news, that the French were maſters 
of Oſwego, and had made the garriſon, 
and 3oo workmen and failors employed to 
defend the paſſes between the fort and 
Burnet's field priſoners of war. 

By this misfortune the nation loſt the 
two forts of Ontario and Oſwego; forts 

that had been run up in a hurr y, unfiniſh- 
ed, and untenable againſt a regular force. 
The Marquis de Montcalm, an enterpriz- 
ing officer, and the ſucceſſor of M. Dieſkau, 
was charged with this expedition, having 
under his command 1300 regulars, 1700 
Canadians, and a conſiderable number of 
His firſt care was to prevent 


and Albany; which he effected by poſting 
a ſtrong body of Canadians on the road by 
land, and by blocking up Oſwego by wa- 
ter, with two large armed veſſels. This 
done, he without oppolition, or danger 
of being diſturbed, tranſported from Fort 
Frontenac, where he had arrived on the 
29th of July, his ſtores and artillery over 
the lake to the bay of Nixouri, appointed 
the place of general rendezyous for this 
expedition. 

Having proceeded with all the caution 
in his power to prevent a ſurpriſe; and in 
caſe of a miſcarriage to ſecure a retreat, 
he made the neceſſary diſpoſitions for the 
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fiege, and opened the trenches. beforc 


Fort Ontario with about 5ooo0 men, and 
32 pieces of cannon, from 10 to 18 poun- 
ders, beſides fever al lar ge braſs mortars 
and howets (part of the artillery which 
had been taken from General Braddock) 
about midnight, on the 12th of Auguit, 


at the diſtance of 90 toiles, or fathoms, 


of ſix feet each, from the foſſe of Fort 
Ontario, and like unto a par allel of about 
100 toiſes in front, and in ground vaitly 
embarraſſed with trunks of trees, and ſuch 
like obſtructions, The parallel was finish 
ed at five in the morning, when the work 


men began to erect the 1 eres in the 


midſt of a hot fire, kept up by the garri- 
ſon very briſkly from day-break to fix 


o'clock at night, and killed their chief 


engineer in the trenches. But as Colonel 
Mercer apprehended that the fort was 
not tenable againſt ſach a ſuperior force, 
and ſeveral pieces of heavy cannon mount- 
ed on a battery at no more than 60 yards 
from it; he about three in the afternoon, 
having received an account from the com- 
mandant of his bad ſituation, ordered him 
to fire away all his ſhells and ammunition, 
to ſpike up the cannon, and to make the 
beſt retreat he could to Oſwego ; which 
was punctually executed by deſtroying the 
cannon, ammunition and proviſions, and 
paſſing the river ſo as to join the troops 
on the weſtern ſhore, without the loſs of 
a man. | 

The French General, informed of this 
deſertion of Fort Ontario, immediately 
took poſſeſſion thereof, and ordered the 
communication of the parallel to be con- 
tinued to the bank of the river; where, 
early in the ſame night, he began a grand 
battery, formed in ſuch a manner that it 
could not only batter Fort Oſwego, dif- 
tant about two miles Engliſh, and ſecure the 
way from thence to Fort George, ſituate 
on a hill about four miles and a half up 
the river, but annoy the intrenchments 


Eof Oſwego. 


On the part of the Engliſh, to the num- 
ber of 370 or thereabout, which had rc- 
ir rated 


'-3 % 
treated from Fort Ontario, were ordered 
to join Colonel Schuyler immediately, who 
was charged with the defence of the fort 


on the hill to the weſtward of the Old 
Fort, under the direction of Mr. Mackeller 


the engineer. But the advantages pro- 
poſed by a communication between theſe 
two forts were ſoon fruſtrated, not ſo much 
by the fire from the enemy acroſs the riv er, 
who at that diſtance could never have pre- 
| tended to batter in breach, and to have 
reduced Oſwego to the neceſſity of ſur- 
rendering, bat from a bold action of a 
body of 2500 Canadians and ſavages, who 
ſwam over the river in the night between 
the 13th and 14th, and cut off the com- 
munication between the two forts. 

At the ſame time the enemy were very 
buſy in bringing up their caimon, and 
railing a battery of 10 cannon, 12-poun- 
ders, on the caſt ſide of the river, againſt 
the Old Fort, though there was kept up a 
conſtant fire of cannon and ſhells, from the 
Old Fort and works about it. 

On the 14th day, General Mercer be- 


ing informed that a large party of the 
enemy had croſſed the river, to fall upon 


him on the weſt fide, ordered Colonel 
Schuyler to march againſt them with 500 
men, But this order was annulled by a 
_ cannon-ball, which a few minutes after 
killed Colonel Mercer, 

Colonel Littlehales, who ſucceeded Mer- 
cer in the chief command, being better 
informed of the numbers of the enemy 
that had croſſed the river, that they were 
2599 men; countermanded thedetachment 
under Colonel Schuyler ; and obſerving 
that the enemy had with great cele- 
rity ralted, a battery of nine guns, and 
another of mortars ready. to play, that 
there were 2509 irregulars and Indians on 

tue back of his garriſon, ready to ſtorm it 
on that fide, and 2000 regulars ready. to 
land in front, under the fire of their can- 
non; and. that all the places of defence 


under. his command were either enfiladed, 


or ruined, by the conſtant fire of the ene- 
my, he called a council of war.; who, 
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after taking the opinion of the engineers, 


were unanimoully of opinion, that the 
works were no longer tenable, that it was 
by no means prudent to riſk a ſtorm with 
ſuch unequal numbers. 
I capitulation was accordingly reſolved 
n; a White flag was hung out, and the 
— was beat, and the firing ceaſed 
on both ſides; though not without great 
reluctance of the ſoldiery, who for ſome 
time kept and uſed their arms, declaring 
their reſolution rather to die, than yield 
and ſurrender to the French. But the 
officers, though they had behaved like 
men determined to diſpute their poſt and 
liberty to the laſt extremity ; yet to pre 
vent a mutiny, and any miſcarriage that 
might happen by the bad uſe the enemy 
could make of the interval of this ceſſa- 
tion of arms, two of them are ſaid to 
have been inconſiderately ſent out to the 
French Gcneral, not with the conditions 
a brave garriſon has a right to demand, 
and ſeldom fails of gaining by a proper 
countenance in their diſtreſſed circum- 
ſtances ; but, to © know the terms he was 


willing to grant ;” and the enemy were 


permitted openly to bring up more can- 
non ; to advance the main body of their 
troops within muſquet-ſhot of the garri- 
ſon, and to prepare every thing for a ſtorm, 
while the treaty for a ſurrender was carried 
The Marquis of Montcalm, informed 
by theſe officers of the difficulty with 
which the garriſon were brought to ſub- 
mit to a capitulation, anſwered, That the 
Englith were an enemy he eſteemed ; that 
none but a brave nation would have thought 
of defending ſo weak a place ſo long againſt 
ſuch a train of artillery and ſuperior num- 
bers; that they might expect whatever 
terms were conſiſtent with the ſervice of 
his moſt Chriſtian Majeſty. But tied them. 
down to the follow ing propoſals, viz. 


„The Marquis of Montcalm, Army 
and Field-Mar echal, Commander in Chief 
of his moſt Chriſtian Majeſty's troops, is 
ready to receive a Capitulation upon ho- 

nourable: 
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nourable conditions, ſurrendering to him 
all the forts ; he requires them to be pri- 
ſoners of war; they ſhall be ſhewn all the 


regard the politeſt of nations can ſhe w. 


I ſend an aid-de- camp on my part, viz. 
Monſ. de Bougainville, captain of dra- 
goons; they need only ſend the capitula- 
tion to be ſigned. I require an anſwer by 
noon, I have kept Mr. Drake for an 
hoſtage. 

Anpuſt 14, 1756. | 
 MONTCALM.” 


And accordingly the following demand 
was made: 


The Demand made by the Commandant of 


Ofwego from the Marquis of Montcalm, 
Army and Field-Marechal to the King, 
Commander in Chief of his moſt Chriſtian 
Majeſty's Troops in North America. 


« ArTIcLE I. The garriſon ſhall ſur- 
render priſoners of war, and ſhall be con- 


ducted from thence to Montreal, where 


they ſhall be treated with humanity ; and 
every one ſhall have treatment agreeable 
to their reſpective ranks, according to the 
cuſtom of war. 

II. Officers, ſoldiers, and individuals 
ſhall have their baggage and cloaths, and 


they ſhall be allowed to carry them along 


with them. 
III. They ſhall remain priſoners of war 
until they are exchanged.” 


To which the Marquis de Montcalm 


gave anſwer as follows: 


% J accept of the above articles in the 


name of his moſt Chriſtian Majeſty, under 
the condition of delivering up faithfully 
the fortifications, ammunition, magazines, 
barks and battoes, with their appurte- 
nances. 5 

_* I give full power to NMonſ. de la 
Pauze, Major-General, to reduce this pre- 
{ent capitulation, and to agree upon the 
manner of becoming maſter of the ſaid 


| 


mounted with ſwivels, beſides 200 battoes 


—— 
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ſtrength, expoſed ſo valuable a prize to 


ONT 


fort, of which our troops ſhall take poſ- 
ſeſſion, and to inſure the garriſon from 


receiving any inſult. 


Given at the camp before Oſwego, the 
14th day, at 11 o'clock in the morn- 
ing of the month of Auguſt, 1756. 


MONTCALM.“ 


By virtue of this capitulation we loſt 
Oſwego, our only poſt on the Great Lakes; 
the garriſon laid down their. arms, and 
ſurrendered priſoners of war, and the 
French immediately took poſſeſſion of Oſ- 
wego and Fort St. George, which they 
entirely deſtroyed, agreeable to their or- 
ders, after removing the artillery, war- 
like ſtores, and proviſions ; with the loſs 
of no more than one engineer, one Cana- 
dian, one ſoldier, and one gunner killed, 
and 20 ſlightly wounded, on the part of 
the enemy. Whereas we loſt Shirley's 
and Pepperel's regiments, and part of 
Schuyler's militia, in all 1600 men, inclu- 
ding 80 officers ; 121 pieces of artillery, 
ſeven of which were braſs, 55 of which 
were cannon of ilifferent bores, and 14 
braſs mortars, 23,000 weight of powder, 
8000 weight of lead and ball, 2950 bullets, 
159 bombs of nine inches, aud 3oo of fix 
inches, 1476 grenades, 730 fuzees for 
grenadiers, 340 common fuzees; 704 hogſ- 
heads of biſcuit, a very great quantity of 
pork, beef, and meal. 

A magazine of ſo great importance, de- 
pofited in a place deemed altogether in- 
defenſible and without the reach of imme- 
diate ſuccour, gave the nation great room 
to ſuſpect the integrity, or to impeach 
the underſtandings of thoſe who, for the 
ſake of gain by agencies and contracts, or 
through ignorance of its ſituation and 
the firſt invader. ' | 

There were at. Oſwego ſeven armed 
ſhips, viz. one of 18 guns, one of 14, one 
of 10, one of 8 guns, and three others 


of 
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of different ſizes, whoſe officers and crews 
were included in the capitulation. 

As ſoon as the forts were demoliſhed, 
the French marched with the utmoſt ſpeed, 
with their priſoners (ſuch as were left 
alive; for contrary to the faith of the 
capitulation, Momtcalm not only ſuffered 
the garriſon to be ſtripped, and many of 
them to be murdered by his -army, but 
he delivered 20 of them up to the mercy 
of the Indians, by way of -atonement for 
the loſs of their friends that had fallen in 
battle), and booty, to join their army at 
'Viconderago, and to oppole the motions 
of the provincial army of 7000 men, which 
ought to have long before attacked Crown 
Point ; but had Jain idle nnder General 
Winſlow, till reduced by ſickneſs and de- 
ſertion to 4000, and till the French were 
now in a condition to hold them at defiance. 
The provincials deſerted, becauſe they 
were diſheartened by an inactive campaign, 
and the new raiſed troops contracted many 
diſorders for want of care and cleanlineſs. 
But no enemy appearing, they proceeded 
to Montreal, and thence to Quebec, where 
the priſoners were immediately embarked, 
and ſent to Portſmouth in a cartel ſhip. 

ORLEANS, sIECE oF. A city of France, 
ſituated on the Loire, about 70 miles 
ſouth from Paris. This famous ſiege was 
undlertaken by the Engliſh in the year 
1428, during the reign of Henry VI. of 
England, and Charles VII. of France. 
About the beginning of this year the Earl 
of Saliſbury arrived in France with a body 
of 5000 men, whom he had raifed at his 
own expence m England, in conſequence 
of a convention with the council. As ſcon 
as he brought that reinforcement to Paris, 
the Regent beſtowed on him the cemmand of 
an army of 16,000 men, in order to reduce 
all the forts that were poſſeſſed by Charles 
on this ſide the Loire, and to drive him 
entirely out of the northern provinces. 
He began his march towards the Loire, 
accompanied by the Earl of Suffolk, by 
Talbot, Faſtolfe, and ſeveral other officers 
of diſtinction; and in a council of war re- 
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folved to undertake thay ſiege cf Unleang, 
though this reſolution was taken vithout 
the knowledge and contrary to che oh. 


nion of the Duke of Bedford. As it was 


neceſſary to reduce the neighbouring 
places from which they might have been 
incommoclecd during the ficge, the months 
of Auguſt and September were fpent in 
ſubduing Jenville, Mchun, Baugemi, Ger- 
gean, Clevy, Sully, and other {mall places, 
and at length they appezred before Or- 


{ Jeans on the 12th day of October. Charles 


perceiving the intention of the Engliſh, 
had ſupplicd the place with great ſtore of 
provition, ammunition, and a uumcrous 
garriſon commanded by Gaucour, although 
at that time a priſoner with the Engliſh, 
relcuſed on parole to raile the money for 
his ranſom, and the Baſtard of Orleans, 


with d'Orval, Lahirly, Xaintrailles, Thou- 


ars, Bouſſac, Chabannes, La Tayatte, Ga- 
ville, and ſeveral other perſons of diſtinc- 
tion, had thrown themſelves into the place, 
to ſignalize their courage and addreſs, 

In order to deprive the town of all 
poſſibility of receiving ſuccour, the Earl 


of Saliſbury ordered 60 {mall forts or re- 


doubts to be built around it, of which 
{ix were more conſiderable than the reſt, 
for commanding the principal avenues of 
the place, and theſe were ſupplicd with 
great artillery, by which the walls were 
inceſlantly battered, 

This was a place of the utmoſt conſe- 
quence to Charles, and as ſuch defended 
by the garriſon with uncommon valour, 
in a word, both the aſlailants and dcfen- 
dants ſeemed to fight for glory more than 
any other advantage, and on both ſides ex- 
ploits of gallantry were daily performed. 
Charles being deſtitute of troops and mo- 
ney, could not pretend to raiſe the ſiege, 
but notwithſtanding the vigilance of the 


-Engliſh, he made a ſhift to introduce ſuc- 
cour from time to time; ſo that the gar- 
riſon which originally conſiſted of 1200 


men, was by the latter end of December 
augmented to 3ooo, and the number of 


the beſiegers increaſed to 23,000 by the 
SEC reinforcements 
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ORL 
reinforcements they reccived . trom the | 
Regent. 

The bulwark of Tournelle being da- 
maged by the caunon of the beliegers, 
as ſet on fire by the defendants; but the 
flames were extinguithed by the Engliſh 
who made a lodgement in that part, and at 
the {ame time took the tower of the bridge 
from whence they overlooked the whole 
city. In this place the Earl of Saliſbury 
was killed by a cannon-ball while he ſtood | 
obſerving the peſture of the enemy at a 
window, bur his death did not one mo- 
ment interrupt the ſicge, which was car- 
ried on with the ſame vigour under the 
direction of the Earl of Suffolk, aſſiſted by 
the renowned Talbot, one of the greateſt 
captains which that age produced. 

Four months had been already ſpent in 
continual fallies *and attacks, when the 
Regent ordered a convoy of ſalt fiſh to ſet 


out from Paris, for the uſe of the be- 


ſiegers in Lent, guarded by 1700 men, 
under the command of Sir John Faſtolfe, 
an officer of approved valour and expe- 
rience. 


his march, ordered the Count de Cler- 
mont to attack him with 3000 men on 
the road to Orleans; and that nobleman 
executed his orders on the 12th day of 
February. Faſtolfe being apprized of his 
approach, drew up his men behind a barri- 
cade of waggons, where they ſuſtained the 


firſt ſhock of the enemy, who attacked 


them with their uſual impetuoſity, but 
far from breaking through the retrench- 
ment, they met with ſuch a warm recep- 
tion as threw them into confuſion ; and 
the Engliſh Commander ſeeing their diſor— 
der, canfed openings to. be made in his 
barricade, through which he charged the 
enemy before they could rally, and routed - 
them with great carnage. 

In this action, which was denominated 


the battle of Herrings, 120 noblemen, or 


olficers of diſtinCtion,, loſt their lives, be- 
ſides a great number of common ſoldiers, 
but the Baftard of Orleans, who had joined 
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Clermont, retreated to the town with 
400 men in good order, 

Charles was ſo diſheartened at this over 
throw, that he began to look upon his 
affairs as deſperate ; but that he might not 
be wanting to his own intereſt, in neglect- 
ing any ſtep that might contribute to- 
wards the preſervation of Orleans, he ſen. 
Xaintrailles to the Regent at Paris, to 


pr opoſe that the city might be depoſited. 


in the hands of the Duke of Burgundy 
until the war ſhould be finiſhed. 

This propoſal being rejected by the Duke 
of Bedford, the King had actually deter- 
mined to retire into Dauphine, when 
his affairs Were reſtored by a ſurpriſing 
revolution. About the latter end of Fe. 
bruary, a country wench called Joan of 
Arc, native of the village of Daurcmy it? 
Lorraine, addreſſed herſelf to Robert de 
Badricaut, governor of Vau-couleurs, and 


affirmed that ſhe had a commiſſion from 


Charles receiving intelligence of | 
the day on which he intended to begin 


| 


heaven to raile the ſiege of Orlcans, and. 


conduct Charles to Rheims, where he 
ſhould. be anointed and conſecrated, 
Robert ſent this damſel to the King at: 
Chinon ;, and whether ſhe was really a vi- 
ſionary, who thought herſelf actuated by 
divine inſpiration, or only uſed it as an in- 
ſtrument for the execution of a ſcheme, 
which the court had contrived. to revive 
the ſpirits of the French, broken by ſo. 


many repeated defeats, certain it is, ſhe 


was received as ſomething ſupernatural. 
She difcovercd the King, whom ſhe had 
never ſeen before, in ſpite of a ditguiſe he 
had aſſumed to deceive her, and the doc- 
tors of theology being ordercd to exa- 
mine her, declared that her vocation was. 
altogether miraculous, 

The parliament of Poictiers, after the 
like inquiry, eſpouſed the {ame opinion, 
and the King gave out that ſhe had ex- 
plained to him certain ſecrets which ſhe 
could not poflibly know, but by divine 
revelation. By theſe means every body was 
prepoſſeſſed i in favour of the Maiden, and 
the people in general believed ſhe was ex- 
pr * ſent from God for tlie ſalvation of 

the 
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the kingdom. Hitherto the ſcheme, as 
in all probability it was; ſucceeded to the 
with of the projector. Joan of Arc was 
looked upon with adoration; and the 
French troops glowed with impatience to 
relieve their honour, under the auſpices 
of this female champion. 

She was certainly endowed with the 
courage and addreſs of an Amazon, and 
her natural intrepidity was flattered by 
the arts of ſuperitition, ſo that ſhe was 
wrought up to a degree of cnthuſiaſm, 
that overlooked every ſpecies of danger. 
She aſſumed the habit and armour of a 
man, and was furniſhed with a {word 
from the tomb of a renowned knight, in 
the church of St. Catherine de Fierbois. 

The French ſoldiery being thus ani- 


mated, Charles ſent a convoy to Orleans, | | 
{ acted by compact with the Devil. 


guarded by a ſtrong body of troops, 
whom the Maiden had aſſured of ſucceſs, 
and when they approached the pate of 
Burgundy, the Baſtard made a ſally to fa- 


vour their entrance. A long and obſti- 


nate engagement enfued, and the Engliſh 
being defeated, Joan entered Orleans at 
the head of the convoy, amidit the accla- 
mations of the people, who were now 
fully ſatisfied of her divine miſſion. 

That this ſpirit might not be allowed 
to coo], ſhe, on the 4th day of May, at- 
tacked the fort of St. Loup, which was 
one of thoſe which the Engliſh had raiſed 
for the blockade of the place, and after a 
furious diſpute of fonr hours, carried it 
Word in hand, againſt a garriſon of 1200 
men, 400 of whom were killed in the aſ- 
jault, 


In two days after this action, ſhe pro- 


ceeded againſt Fort St. John, where ſhe 
met with very little reſiſtance from the 
Engliſh, who had well nigh abandoned it 
before her approach. Having ſccured this 
conqueſt, ſhe marched immediately againft 


the fort of London, which was the molt 


conſiderable of the whole number, and 
took it by ſtorm, after a very obſtinate 
engagement, Without giving her troops 


the leaſt reſpite, ſhe led them that —_— 


F 
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evening againſt the fort of TorrncN{- , 
but for want of daylight, was obliged +5 
poſtpone the attack till next morning, 
when ſhe begun the aſſault, which con- 
tinued fourteen hours without intermiſſion, 
The French were repulſed four times, 
and as often led back to the charge by 
Joan in perſon, not withſtanding her being 
ſhot with an arrow between the neck 
and ſhoulder. At length the fort was 
taken, and 600 of the garriſon cut in 
pieces. 

Such a ſeries of ſucceſs, evidently ow- 
ing to this virago, who was extollcd as 
an apoſtle from heaven, produced uni- 
verſal conſternation amongſt the Engliſh. 
Though they did not believe the divinity 
of her miſſion, they conceived a notion 
rather more abſurd, and ſuppoſed that ſſie 
'The 
loſs of ſo many forts, and dejection of the 
ſoldiers, rendering it impoſſible to carry 
on the operations of the ſiege, the Earl 


of Suffolk abandoned the enterprize, after 
having lain ſeven months before the place, 


and retired in diſorder, not without con- 
ſiderable loſs from the beſieged, who now 
purſued them in their turn, though greatly 
inferior in number. Such a panic pre- 
vailed among the Engliſh, that they were 
afraid of facing thoſe troops whom they 
had ſo often defeated, and fo lately deſ- 
piſed. The very generals ſeemed ſtupi- 
fied with terror; for inſtead of keeping 
their forces together in a body, until 
they ſhould have recollected themſelves 
from this trepidation, they diſtributed 
great part of the army in places near the 
Loire, which they had reduced before 
they undertook the ſiege of Orleans, and 
retreated with the reſt to a great diſtance, 
ſo that the enemy had leiſure to retake 
the towns and fortreſſes which they had 
thus parriſoned; which being donc, 
Charles proceeded to his conſecration at 
Rheims. 

OSTEND, s$IEGE or. A city and port 
town of the Auſtrian Netherlands, in 
Flauders. This memorable ſiege was un- 
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dertaken on the 25th of July, 1601, by 
the Spaniards, under the command of the 
Archduke Albert, who was urged to 
this undertaking by Prince Maurice, the 
year before failing in his deſigns upon 
Newport, (fee NEwW ORT.) Prince Mau- 
rice had indeed intelligence of the Arch- 
duke's intentions, and he reinforced the 
garriſon of Oſtend with 20 companies of 
Englith troops, and appointed Sir Francis 
Vere, an Engliſh gentleman, governor. 
He was cool and intrepid, and ſhewed by 
his vigorous defence he was not unwor- 
thy of the truſt repoſed in him. He ex- 
tended his outworks and lines to ſuch a 
conſiderable diſtance, that the Spaniards 
found it very difficult to clear away theſe 
obſtacles, in order to approach the walls 
of Oſtend. 

In one of the little redoubts, Captain 
Robert Coote, with only 40 men, de- 
fended himſelf againſt nine battalions 20 
hours, and afterwards obtained an ho- 
nourable capitulation to join the garriſon. 
As the harbour was open, the place fre- 
quently received ſupplies of every kind. 


The Spaniards endeavoured to choak the 


paſſage, by throwing into the channel 
ſacks tilled with ſand, large ſtones, &c. 
but the violence of the tide rendered their 
attempts abortive, therefore they pro- 
ceeded to a vigorous ſiege on the welt tide 
of the town, where they made fome im- 
preſſion ; but the wind forcing the ſea in- 
to their trenches, they could not purſue 
their advantage, and the beſicged repaired 
their breaches. 

Winter coming on, the Spaniards found 
they had a more formidable cnemy to en- 
counter thau the Datch ; the vigour of 
the feaſon {wept away multitudes. Nor 
did the garriſon eſcape unhurt ; it was 
reduced from ooo to 4000: indeed part 
or that number, the Engliſh particularly, 
were gone home. However, the Spani- 
ards received large reinforcements, and || 
encouraged by inch aſſiſtance, they came 
to a reſolution of giving a general afſault 
with their whole army, which the Gover- 
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nor bolus adviſed of, he, to amuſe the 
enemy, beat a par ley, and promiſed to 
ſurrender in ſo many days; but in the 
meantime, receiving a ſupply of five com- 


panies of Zealanders, he broke off the 
treaty, and renewed hoſtilities. This 
was a terrible mortification to the Arch- 


duke, becauſe he had invited a great 
number of quality to be ſpectators of the 
ſurrender of this important place. He 
was greatly. exaſperated at the affront, 


and therefore commanded {ome of the 


outworks to be inſtantly ſtormed ; but at- 
ter a very obſtinate and bloody diſpute, 
his troops were obliged to draw off; and 
the blockade continued without auy thing 
material till midſummer 1622, when 
Prince Maurice made {ome attempts to 
relieve it, and Sir Francis Vere reſigned 
his office as governor, it having been 
agreed, that every ſix months there 
ſhould be a new governor. Frederic Dorp 
ſuccceded him, and he with great {kill and 
diligence filled that important poſt, Se- 


veral attacks were made, and fometimes 


ſome of the outworks were gained, but 
then the beſieged, by their well concerted 


lallies, always regained them. 


Winter again returning, hoſtilitics 
were not ſo frequent, and the ſicge fer 
the ſcaſon was changed into a blockade. 
It will now be neceſſary to take a review 
of all the military tranſactions of the ar- 


mies, Spaniſh and Dutch, for the years 
1603 and 1604, as they were occaſioned 


by, and relate to the ſiege of Oſtend. 
About the middle of ſummer, the 
Archduke having received a conſiderable 
reinforcement out of Spain and Italy, un- 
der the conduct of Ambroſe Spinola, he 


detached oo foot, and gooo horle, 


from his camp before Oſtend, under the 
command of Frederic Harenber gh, to rc- 
duce ſome rebellious foldiers at Hoogſtra- 
ten; but thofe having obtained aſſiſtance 
(under certain conditions) from Prince 
Maurice, left only 800 for the defence of 
that place; the reſt, conſiſting of 1500 
foot, and 1000 horſe, encamped under 

the 
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the walls, where being joined by 10, ooo 


foot, and 3009 horſe, under Prince Mau- 
rice, they marched together to Getrudſ- 
berg. Harenbergh lay encamped not far 
from thence, on the other fide of a great 
plain, which the Prince, though not 
without great difficulty, by reaſon of the 
fenny ground, having patted with a great 
part of his artillery, offered battle to the 
Spaniards; but they keeping within their 
iutrenchments, only {ome flight ſkirmiſhes 
happeued between the horle ; and next 
nicht marched off without beat of drum 
towards Herrendaal. "The next morning, 
diſcovering their retreat, the rebellious 
ſoldiers of Hoogſtraten followed them, 
and attacked them in the rear with good 
ſuccels, whilſt Prince Maurice was fol- 
lowing with the whole army, in hopes to 
altack them in their march, in ſome de— 
files they were of neceſſity to pals; but 
being detaincd in his pailuge over a brook, 
and the badnels of the roads, the cuemy 
got into the open plains, where not 
thinking it advitable to attack them with- 
out his cannon, they continued their 
march, and he lat down before Hartogen- 
buſh, 


Within three days after, Harenbergh | 


advancing like ite towards the city, in- 
treached himtelf ncar the village of Da- 
lem; and after ſome time ſpent in light 
ixirmiſhes, ordered a fort to be mace be- 
tween Prince Maurice's camp and that of 
tae mutincers of Hoogſtraten, to intercept 
their convoys from Huckden. The ma- 
nagement thereof being committed to 
2599 choſen men, under the conduct of 
Bella, an Italian, they advanced the work 
with fo much expedition, that by night 
they had carric it on to a man's height, 
beiore Prince Maurice had any notice of 
it. He being ſenl.ble of the danger that 
_ muſt needs enfue thence, if the ſame 


were brought to perfe-tion, marched thi- | 
ther in perſon with fame of his beſt 


troops. The Engliſh being the firſt who 
aflaulted this new work with great bra- 


Very, Were as bravely repulled ; but be- { 
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ing ſeconded by the French, they carried 
the poſt, after a ſlaughter of 2000 of the 
enemy. | | 

The Archduke came ſome time after 
into the town, and perceiving that Prince 
Maurice had erected a quadrangular fort 
near the {ame place where the attack had 
been made, commanded the ſame to be 
attacked by break of day, and that with 
ſuch fury, that before Prince Maurice 
could come to its relief, the fortifications 
were laid level with the ground, and the 
garriſon ready to abandon the fort; but 
being encouraged by his approach, and a 
conſiderable ſupply of great guns and am- 
munition, they forced the enemy to deſiſt 
from their enterprize. | 

After this misfortune, Archduke Al- 
bert found means to engage the city to 
receive a garriion of 3000 men, and or- 
dered a ſtrong fort to be erected for their 
better ſecurity. The approaching winter 
obliged both the armies to ſeck out for 
their winter quarters; the mutinous 
{oldiers of Hoogltraten, in conſideration 
of their ſignal ſervices done this campaign, 
having the city of Grave aſſigned them 
for their retreat. | 

In the meanwhite, the ſiege of Oſtend 
was carried on with incredible labour and 
charge: for in the ſpring, the Spaniards 


having again attempted a general aſſault, 


were repulled with great lots; having 
only made themielves maſters of fome re- 
mote and inconliderable redoubts, ſlightly 
guarded by the beſieged, becauſe they 


were nnder a neceſſity of employing their 


chief ſtrength in the defence of other 
places of much greater conlequence. 
About midfummer, Nott being tent to 
ſucceed Dorp in the government of 


| Oſtend, Ambroſe Spinola came into tlie 


enemy's camp, having obtained the ſu- 
preme command in the ſiege. As he had 
been advanced to this dignity upon great 
promiſes of attacking the place in a more 
ſucceſsful and expeditions way than be- 
fore, and furniſhed himſelf with a conſt- 
derable ſum for that purpoſe, he employec 

many 
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many Italian engineers in buildiig ma- 

hives, to obſtruct, or at leaſt to annoy 
hci entrance of the 3 molt of which, 
though they no- 
tired ellect, yet by his indefatigable care 
and induſtry, rendorod the paſſage into 
the port difzerous and difficult. He allo 
took cifciual care to open to himſelf a 
way to the town, by making ſeveral 
broad roads, by means of hurdles, faſcines, 
and other materials, to the chicfeſt out- 
works, with an intention to take them 
one after another. 

The States of the United Provinces, at 
the beginning of the year 1604, being 
ſenſible of the danger of Oſtend, reſolved 
either to attempt its relief, or by a Pow - 
erful diverſion, either to draw the enemy 
thence, or at leaſt to open themlelves a 
door into Flanders by another Way. Ac- 
cordingly, Prince Maurice having brought 
together an army of 12,000 men, the 
fame was tranſported out of the Iſle of 
Walchren into Catſand, another iſle made 
by the lea, the port of Sluice, a and an ad- 
Jacent river, called the Black River, 
where they landed their men on this fide 
of the river, the oppoſite banks being de- 
fended by 2000 men, under the conduct 
of Pompejo Juſtiniani, an Italian com- 
mander. Prince Maurice having ipent 
ſome days in battering a fort on the op- 
polite fide, and endeavouring to paſs the 
river, but in vain ; a country Fellow e t laſt 
diſcovered a fordable paſſage at a good 
diitance thence, whereupon the Prince 
having detached a ſelect body to wad 
through the river, the {ame was done ac- 
cordingly; and having, without any op- 
polition, made themſelves maſters of an ad- 
jacent caſtle, a bridge was laid there over 
the river, affording an caly pailage for the 
whole army. 

Not far from thence were two conſi- 
derable forts, called St. Catherine and 
Philip, dcfended by Trivulciu, and a 
good body of the country militia, befjides 
tome regular troops. The fir being 


battercd for ſome time by Prince Maurice \, : 


holly anſwered the de- 


OST 
| with fleader ſucceſs, he ordered the cannon 
| to be drawn off, which not being done 
without much noiſe and confuſion, the 
beſieged (thinking they were preparing 
for an aſſault) were ſo terrified, that they 
retreated to Fort Philip, and thence to 
Fort Hendike, leaving only 60 men to 
guard the former, who ſurrendered upon 
the firit ſight of the Dutch troops. In 
the fort of Iſendike they defended them- 
{elves for leven days, when having re- 
ceived a peremptory ſummons, they allo 
capitulated. | 

In the meanwhile the Spaniards at- 
tempted the recovery of Catſand; for 
which purpoſe, a conſiderable number of 
them having crofled the river in boats in 
| the night time, 600 of them had already 
poltecl Uthemtelves on the bank, when the 
Scots quartercd there taking the alarm, 
| forced them to retreat with great lots. 

After the taking of the be forementioned 
forts, Prince Mavrice having taken pot- 
ſeſſion of, and put a garriton into Ardeu— 
burgh, formcriv a noted city, bad direct: 
ed bis march to that tract of ground 
which parts the two rivers leading from 
Danme and Bruges to Sluice; but as he 
was approaching the lake of Morkerk, he 
found the narrow pafſes thereabouts pot- 
iefled* by Albert Lewis Velalco, who 
having obtained a ſmall advantage over 
the van of the Dutch, was ſo cager to 
| purſue his victory, without ſtaying for 
his horſe, that being fallen in with. the 


[| 
with the lots of 500 men flain and drown- 


| 
| ed, and 2c9 taken priſoners. By this 


main body, he was put to an entire rout, 


| victory, hy; ing openc «4 themſelves a irc 


3 over the rivers, all the forts 10 
the welt of Sluice were abandoned by the 
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enemy, except that of St. George, which 
| alſo capitulated as ſoon as they ſaw the 
| heavy cannon brought againſt them. 
Prince Maurice then poited his army 
in three diſtinet bodies, commanded by 
imfelf; Count William and Count Erneſt 
ot Najtau, about the town of Slaice, or- 
gz at the fame time, Nott (lately re- 
turned 
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turned from his government of Oſtend) 
to draw a line from the other {ide of the 
rivers as far as Ardenburgh, and by the 
means of boats and frequent guards diſpo- 
ſed in convenient places, to obſerve the 
enemy's motions. But before theſe lines 
were brought to perfection, the Spani- 
ards found means to throw a conſiderable 
reinforcement of men into the town ; but 
25 they ſtood more in want of proviſions 
than men, this rather forwarded than pre 
vented the enſuing ſurrender. 

The relief of Sluice was committed to 
the conduct of Spinola, who, though 
much againſt his will, having accepted 
this charge, firſt endeavoured to force 
the paſs near the lake of Morkerk, but 
being repulled thence, he attacked Count 
William's camp, where having met with 
the fame reception, he turned all his fury 
againſt the forts of St. Catherine aud Phi- 


lip, which being ſoon taken, for want of 


{utticient garriſons, he attempted the fur- 
priſing of the Iſle of Catſand, in the night 
time, at low water; but Prince Maurice 
having got {cent of the matter, went thi- 
ther in perſon, and provided fo well for 
the ſecurity of this unportant poſt, that 
the lame ill ſucceſs attended the Spaniards 
there as in their former attempts. The 
garriton ſceing themſelves thus deprived 
of all hopes of relief, and being reduced 
to the uttermoſt extremity, were glad to 
capitulate: 3oco of them, like ſkeletons, 
marched ont of the place, after having 


endured a ſiege, or rather a blockade of 


three months. The Dutch found 70 
Pieces of cannon, 10 galleys, and 1400 
Zalley-ſlaves in the place: thefe laſt were 
let at liberty. Aurelius Spinola, a ncar 
kinſman of Ambroſe Spinola, was not diſ- 
miſſed, but on coudition that all the Dutch 
{ramen in the Archduke's bands ſhould be 
ſent home. 

Whilſt the Spaniards had been obliged 
to divide their forces for the defence of 
Flanders, thoſe of Oſtend got a little 
breathing time; but the campaign being 
ended on that fide by the ſurrender of 
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Sluice, the beſiegers renewed their attacks 


with more vigour than ever: tor after 
having in vain tried all the inventions of 
ſtopping the paſlage in the harbour, they 
had recourle again to mines, cannonading, 


and frequent aſſaults, by 'whic h at liſt 


they carried the forts called the Gullet ot 
Hell and the Hedgehog: but this fort of 
ſervice proved too hot for the Spaniards 
and Italians, they ſhewed but little incli- 
nation for the like attempts again, 'The 
Germans were prevailed npon, by promi- 
{es of reward, to attack the Sand-Fort, 
which they did with ſuch undaunted bra- 
very, that though they {aw the firſt aſ- 
ſailants blown up into the air, the reſt. 
purſued the aſſault, and made a lodg:ment 
in the breach. By the taking of theſe 
forts, the beſiegers now advanced to the 
place. "The beſieged did all in their 
power to defend the place, by making 
new works and intrenchments inſtead of 
the old ones; but as they were made in 
haſte, ſo they were not long proof againſt 
the fury of the cnemy's artillery, which 
laid them almoſt level with the ground. 
The States-Geueral conſidering the danger 
the garriſon was expoſed to, and the 
{mall hope there was of relicving a place, 
the avenues of which were in the poſſeſ- 


fion of the enemy, and judging the taking 


of Rhineberg, Grave, and Sluice, a ſuffi- 
cient equivalent for the loſs of Oſtench they 
ordered Marketta, then governor, to ſend 
away the greateſt part of the artillery by 


ſca, and then ſurrender upon honourable- 


terms; Which being done accordingly, 
3000 men, capable of hearing arms, 
marched out of the place with four pieces: 


of cannon to Sluice, leaving the enemy 


nothing but a heap of rubbiſh, in recom— 
pence for a ſiege of three years, in which 
they owned to have loit no leſs than 
40, ooo men. 


town flood the Hollanders very dear, it 
having been computed that they left at 
leaſt as many men. 

In the vear 1706, the Duke of Marl- 


The natives of“ 
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the place were at this time diſpoſed to 
return to the Auſtrian family, the French 
having ſeized it, on the death of the late 
King of Spain, for the Duke of Anjou; 
but their garriſon had ſo loſt all heart and 
{pirit, that they made not the reſiſtance 
which was expected. 


In ten days after the confederates had 
ſat down before it, and within four days 
after the batteries were finiſlied, the place 


capitulated. The taking of this place in 
ſo ſhort a time, was ſo much the greater 
honour to the Confederates, as before it 
had withſtood ſo long and vigorous a ſiege. 
The French, in order to juſtify M. de la 
Mothe the governor, ſay that the place 
was entirely defenceleſs, the ſoldiers were 
in want of arms, and there was a miſun- 
derſtanding among the officers ; add to 
theſe, that the inhabitants were ready to 
mutiny. 


They found in the harbour two men 


of war, one of 80, and the other of 50 
guns, and about 45 ſmall veſſels more, 
which were not compriſed in the capitu— 
lation. 

F. Daniel ſays the place was well de- 
fended by the Count de la Mothe; but 
above 10,000 bombs having been thrown 
into the place, which had made it a heap 
of ruins, the menaces of the inhabitants 
that they would revolt, a miſintelligence 
between the French and Spaniſh garriſons, 
and a want of arms for the ſoldiers, 
obliged the Count de la Mothe at length 
to capitulate. 7 

OSWEGO, SIEGE oF. Sce ONTARIO. 

OSWES'TREE, rATTLE AT, IN 642. 
Penda, King of Mercia, having always 
oppoſed Oſwald, King of Northumberland, 


who was his ſuperior, raiſed an army to 


depoſe him; but Oſwald's precipitate 
meaſures gave Penda great ac vantages. 
Their armies met at Maſerfield in Shrop- 
ſhire, now called Oſweſtree, from the 
defeat and death of Olwald, who was 
there lain; when his inhuman conqueror 


cut his body in pieces, and diſperſed them 


on poles like ſo many trophics, 
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OTTTERBURN, BATTLE NEAR. The 
name of a caſtle ſituated on the river Rede, 
to the ſouth of Cheviot-hills, in Northuni- 
berland, near Elle{don, a market town, 
This is the famous battle on which the 
ballad called Chevy Chaſe was wrote; it 
was fought in the year 1388. The Seors, 
under the command of young Douglas and 
the Earl of Fife, landed in Ireland this 
year, where they took the town of Car- 
lingtord, defeated a party cf the Iriſh, 
and plundered the Iſle of Man in their 
return, To revenge theſe depredations, 
the Lords of the Engliſh marches entered 
Scotland and ravaged the Merſe, but re- 
tired in a hurry, upon recciving intclli- 
gence that the Scottiſh army was cn its 
march to give them battle. A commiſſion 
was given to the Biſhop of Nurham, the 
Earl of Northumberland, and other lords, 
to treat of a pacification with the Scots. 
But their endeavours proving ineffectual, 
the Biſhop of Sodor and Man was (m— 
powered to negotiate with Donald, Lord 
of the Iſles, that he might fall upon the 
north of Scotland; but neither did this 
negotiation take effect. The Scottiſh 
parliament aſſembled at Aberdeen, reſol—- 
ved to ſend two armies into England, and 
this ſcheme was immediately executed. 
One of theſe bodies, commanded by the 
Earls of Douglas, Fife, and Dunbar, ad- 
vanced beyond Newcaſtle, which was 
defended by the famous Hotſpur, his bro- 
ther Sir Ralf, and almoſt all the gentle— 
men of the northern counties. The Scot- 
tiſh army conſiſted of 300 horſe, and 2000 
infantry, and therctore could not pretend 
to inveſt the whole town, ſo that their 
intent was only to provoke Percy to come 
forth and hazard a battle. While they 
continued in this ſituation, the volunteers 
on both ſides diſtinguiſhed themſelves in 
ſkirmiſhes and trials of valour. At length 


the Engliſh making a general ſally, an 
engagement enſued, during which Percy 
and Douglas encountercd cach other on 
horſeback, in fight of both armies. They 
were nearly of the ſame age, and rivals, 

in 
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in reputation, ſo that both ſides ſuſpended 
their efforts to ſee the iſſue of this com- 


bat. At the firſt ſhock Percy was un- 
horſed, and would have fallen into the 
hands of his antagoniſt, had not his men 
ruſhed in between them, and conveyed 
him to the town: but Douglas had won 
his lance and pennon, which he waved 
over his head, calling aloud, that he 
would carry It as a trophy of his victory 
into Scotland. So ſaying, he ordered his 
people to decamp, leaving Percy to all 
the horrors of mortified ambition. He 
{wore that Douglas ſhould never carry 
his lance into Scotland ; and aſſembling 
600 horſe, and Booo infantry, ſet out in 
purſuit of the enemy, without waiting 
for the ſuccours which were on the march 
from all quarters, to ſerve under his 
banner. 

'The Scots in their retreat had under- 
taken the ſiege of the ſtrong caſtle of Ot- 
terburn, before which they lay encamped 

when they were overtaken by Percy, 
who inſtantly attacked them with great 
impetuoſity, though the day was almoſt 
ſpent before he could begin the battle. 
He found Douglas ready to receive him; 
and the fight was maintained with equal 
obſtinacy on both ſides, until the comba- 
tants were parted by the darkneſs. In a 


few hours, however, the Engliſh renewed- 


the attack. by moon-light, and Percy 
fought with ſuch fury to retrieve his ho- 
nour, that the Scots were put into difor- 
der, and began to give ground. Douglas 
being informed of this circumſtance, ruſhed 
into the midſt of the Engliſh with his 


| 


| 


battle-axe in his hand, hewing down all 


before him until his retreat was intercep- 
ted, and he was environed by his enemies, 
without any other ſecond than his own 
_ chaplain, who had followed his example, 
and being animated by his courage to 
perform wonders of valour. His friends 


no ſooner learned his ſituation, than they 

penetrated to the place where they found 

him fainting with the loſs of blood, from 

three mortal wounds which he had re- 
NuMs. XL. 
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ceived, and his chaplain defending him 
{ingly againſt a multitude of foes. Having 
obliged the Engliſh to give way in their 
turn, they would have conveyed their 


General from the field ; but that valiant 


chief fecling his end approaching, would 
not ſuffer himſelf to be removed; he de- 
ſired they would conceal his fate, and re- 
venge his death upon the enemy; he 
immediately expired after he had given 
theſe directions. Then his friends throw- 
ing a cloak over his body, erected his 
ſtandard, and pronouncing his name as a 
word of encouragement, made ſuch a deſ- 
perate effort, that the Engliſh gave way; 
and were totally routed, after Percy, 
with his brother, and above 100 gentle- 


men and officers of diſtinction had been 


taken priſoners; and 1200 left dead on 
the field of battle. ; | 
The Biſhop of Durham advancing at 
the head of 10,000 men to join Percy, no 
ſooner underſtood the fate of this engage- 
ment, but inſtead of attacking the victors, 
who being exhauſted with fatigue might 
have been eaſily defeated, he retired with 
precipitation to Newcaſtle, and allowed 
the Scots to carry off their priſoners and 
booty at their own leiſure, The other 
body, which had entered England by Car- 
liſle, plundered the weſtern borders, 
burned ſome villages, took a great num- 
ber of perſons of diſtinction and cattle, 
and returned unmoleſted to their own 
country. | 
According to tradition, and the ſtory 
which the inhabitants in this neighbour- 
hood tell, Percy was not taken priſoner, 
but fell in the fight : the country people 
fay, that two large ſtones which are on 
what they call the field of battle, mark 
the exact places where the two Earls 
were flain, Such conjectures as theſe 
(for ſurely nohody will call them any 
thing more) cannot be relied on: and as 
for the old ballad of Chevy Chaſe, it has 
turned the whole ſtory into a fable : it 
might indeed delight Sir Philip Sidney 
with its harmony, and Mr. Addiſon by its 
* imitations 
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imitations of Virgil, but it could never 
pleaſe us as an hiſtorical teſtimony, 
Therefore we have made uſe of authors 
Who pay a ſtricter regard to truth. 

OUDENARDE, BATTLE AT. A town 
of the Auſtrian Netherlands, ſituated on 
the river Schelde, about 13 miles ſouth 
from Ghent. 'This town having before 
this action felt and ſeen the hand of war, 
we ſhall juſt take notice of the dates of 
the ſeveral military tranſactions, becauſe 
there is nothing particular in any of them 
to deſerve hiſtorical notice. 

It was taken by the French from the 
Spaniards in the year 1658, but reſtored 
by the Pyrenean treaty. However, they 
retook it in 1667; and in 1674 the Spa- 
niards beſieged it, but without ſucceſe. 
By the treaty of Nimeguen, it was again 
reſtored : but on the death of Charles II. 
King of Spain, the French ſeized it with 
the other towns in Flanders, for the Duke 


of Anjou ; and in 1706, they ſurrendered 


it to the Allies. But in the year 1708, 
the French having ſurpriſed Ghent and 
Bruges, laid ſiege to Oudenarde, which 
the Duke of Marlborough and Prince Eu- 
gene being no ſooner appriſcd of, than 
they made a moſt rapid march for its re- 
lief. The Duke took poſſeſſion of the 
ſtrong camp at Leſſines, which the French 
had intended to occupy, in order to cover 
the ſicge. Thus diſappointed, the French 
Generals altered their reſolution, aban- 
doned Oudenarde, and began to paſs the 
Schelde at Gavre. The two Generals of 
the Confederates were bent upon bringing 
them to an engagement. Lieutenant- 
general Cadogan was ſent with ſixteen 
battalions and cight ſquadrons to repair 
the roads, and throw bridges over the 
Schelde, below Oudenarde. The army 
was in motion at eight o'clock in the 
morning of the iſt of July, and marched 


ſeven battallods | in the village of Heynem, 


OUD 


lit uated on the banks of the Schelde, and 
the French houſehold troops were drawn 
up in order of battle on the adjacent plain, 
oppoiite to a body of troops under the 
command of Major-General Rantzau, who 


were pottcd behind a rivulet that run in- 


to the river. he Duke de Vendome: 
intended to attack the Confederates when 


one half of their army ſhould have paſied 


the Schelde. But happily the Duke of 
Burgundy did not approve of this project. 
He had all along ſhewed an inclination to 
retire towards Ghent, and this propenſity 
appeared now ſtronger than ever. Be 
ordercd the troops to ſtop ſkort in their 
march at Gavre, in the greateſt perplexi- 
ty, not knowing which way to move. 
He even recalled the ſquadrons which 
were in the plain, and prepared to retire, 
And to this the French attribute their 
misfcrtune which enſucd, 

It would have bcen an eaſy matter for 
the French, either to have cut off the de- 
tachment of the Allies, which had ad— 
vanced and laid bridges over the Schelde, 
or at leaſt to have de ſtroyed thoſe bridges 
before the whole Confederate army could 
come up; and if then they had ſupported 
their left at Heynem, poſted their horſe 
behind the caſtle of Bevern, towards the 
mill of Oycke, and placed their center 
on the height between Wirtigem and 
Heurne, they would undoubtedly have 
had all the advantage the moſt difficult 
ground could give them; and, perhaps, 
the choice would have been on their fide, 
whether to engage in a general action or 
not. But the Duke of Burgundy aud 
Vendome, who had been at variance for 
ſome days before, what courle they ſhould 
take, ſtill differed in their opinions, and 
were both yet ſtrangely at a loſs, what 
meaſures they ſhould reſolve upon, and 


ik with ſuch expedition, that by two in the || what diſpoſitions to make. This irreſolu- 
4 afternoon, the horſe had reached the || tion laſted till three in the afternoon, 
1 bridges over which Cadogan and his de- when moſt of the young commanders in 
BY. tachment were paſting. The French ge- || the French army, who had more fire than 

1 neral, the Duke de Vendome, had poſted || prudence, aud who made their court to 
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the Duke of Burgundy, thwarted all that 
was adviſed by the Dnke de Vendome, 
declared loudly for an engagement, which 
in a great meaſure determined the Duke 
of Burgundy, and the Duke de Vendome 
was obliged to ſubmit. 

Major-General Grimaldi was therefore 
ordered by the Duke of Burgundy, with 
the horſe of the King's houſehold, to be- 
gin the attack on the right, and diſlodge 
Major-General Rantzau from the emi- 
nence on which he was poſted ; but when 
they came to the rivulet, and found it 
marihy, they were diſcouraged from at- 


tempting the paſſage, and retired towards 


their own right, though their army had 
12,000 men more in number than the 
Confederates, and ſeveral other advan- 
tages. This attack the Duke de Vendome 
dilapproved of, and therefore, ſent Mon- 
jieur Jennet, his aid-de-camp, to the left 
to attack the Allies on that fide. But the 
Duke of Burgundy countermanded it, 
upon information, as it was ſaid, that 
there was an impaſſable moraſs on that 
ide; which, however, the Duke de 
Vendome had paſſed over but an hour 
before. The Marquis de Quincy, to clear 
the Duke of Burgundy from the imputa- 
tion of this miſcarriage, pretends, that M. 
Jennet was killed going from the right to 
the left of their army, and that therefore 
the Dnke de Vendome's orders not being 
delivered, could not be executed, which 
(continues he) gave the Allies a great 
advantage. Upon this, Major-General 
Cadogan, who had paſſed the river with 
twelve of his ſixteen battalions, between 
three and four o'clock, attacked the village 
of Heynem with ſuch reſolution, (Briga- 
dier Sabine, with his brigade, being at 
the head) that they ſoon made themſelves 
naſters thereof, and found ſeven French 
battalions in it, three of which cntire, 
and the greater part of the other four 
were made priſoners. The French, to 
palliate the loſs of theſe ſeven battalions, 
though they allowed that they were de- 


icated, pretended that the Allies took only 


O U 


a few cf them priſoners, and that the reſt 


retired. 

The Duke of Burgundy now plainly 
ſaw that there was no poſlibility of re- 
treating without the greateſt confuſion, - 
with the Allies at their very heels. A 
battle being therefore unavoidable, he 
put his troops in motion for that end, 
and began to range them in proper order; 
but it was now too late. 

Immediately after Major-General Rant- 
zau, with the cight {quadrons, and quar- 
ter-maſters, paſled the rivulet, and ad- 
vanced into the plain where the French 
horſe had been drawn up, between the 
villages of Singhem and Mullen. Several 
of the ſquadrons of their rear-guard 
(French authors ſay four) being ſtill paſſ- 
ing through the plain, the eight ſqua— 
drons, with the quarter-maſters, attacked 
them with great vigour, and drove them 
into the cloſe ground and the high-way, 
which led into the march of thcir own 
army. | 

In this action, the Electoral Prince of 
Hanover (King George II. of Great Bri- 
tain), who had joined the army the 224 
of June, to ſerve as a volunteer, gave 
diſtinguiſhed proofs of his carly courage 
and activity. He charged, {word in hand, 
at the head of a ſquadron of Bulau's dra- 
goons : his Highneſſes's horſe was ſhot 
under him ; and Colonel Luſchky, who 


commanded the ſquadron, was killed 


fighting bravely by him. Lieutenant- 
General Schulenburg, and ſeveral other 
volunteers, behaved with great reſolu- 
tion, and led up the ſquadrons. Here the 
French regiment of La Breteche, and ſe- 
veral other regiments, were cutirely 
broken; and the colonel himſelf being 
dangerouſly wounded, was taken, toge- 
ther with a great many other officers, 
and twelve ſtandards and kettle-drums, 
Ihe Confederate army continued in the 
meantime to paſs the bridges with all 
imaginable diligence. The Pruſſian horſe 


formed themſelves npon the right, in the 
ſame plain where the advanced guard 
was, 
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was, apd the reſt of the horſe, as they 
paſſed, followed the Pruſſians through 


the village of Heurne into the plain; but 
the foot, becauſe of the length of the 
march, and the horſe having galloped a 


good part of the way, came later to the 


bridges; ſo that none but the abqvemen- 
tioned {ſixteen battalions were there till 
five o'clock. 

'The Duke of Marlborough and Prince 
Eugene, being at the head of the horſe, 
which were forming in the plain, and ob- 
ſerving the great want there was of infan- 
try, {ent orders to the foot which had 
been employed in attacking the village, 
to leave their poſt there, and fling them- 
ſelves into the hedges on the other fide of 
the plain; whither the enemy ſeemed to 
be marching with great diligence. On 
that ſide of the plain were no more than 
two battalions of Major-General Colliar's, 
and Brigadier Grumkau's, and thoſe the 
enemy attacked with great fury ; bur 
they maintained their poſt with equal 
bravery, till more foot came up to their 
aſſiſtance. The Duke of Marlborough 


hereupon diſpatched orders after orders to | 


the foot to preſs their magch, the enemy 
being then forming, and ready to attack 
the infantry which was already there, 
with very unequal numbers. In the in- 
terim the Duke of Argyle arrived with 


20 battalions, which were hardly poſted, 


when the French attacked them very 
briſkly, and drove ſome Pruſſian battalions 
from their poſt; but notwithſtanding the 
inequality of numbers, about {ix in the 
evening they retook it again ſword in 
hand. By this time Count Lottum was 
coming up to ſuſtain this attack, with the 
remainder of the foot of the right; and 
the Duke perceiving that the great ſtreſs 
ot the battle would lie on the right, ſent 
to the left for 20 battalions. 


right, and having paſſed their horſe 
through Gudenarde, and thcir foot on 
bridges below the town, and formed 


themſelves. into two lines, with the vil- 


lage of Moreghem behind them. 


The left 
wing arrived ſomething later than the 
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The ſucceſs which the Confederates. 
had already obtained in the ſeveral en- 
gagements near the villages of Heynem, 
Mullem, and Heurne, made the French 
Generals ſenſible they ſhould ſoon be at- 
tacked on all lides; they therefore found 
themſelves under a neceſſity of making a 
ſtand: to which end they poſted their 
foot very advantageouſly before the vil- 
lages of Wanigen, Lede, and Huyze, 
having in their front ſeveral defiles, feu— 
ced with incloſures of hedges, ditches, or 
thickets, and placed moſt of their cavalry 
on their right, near the villages of Oycke 


and Wirtigem. 


As ſoon as the Confederate foot arrived, 
they formed thenicives into two lines be⸗ 


fore the horſe, and then attacked, in very 


good order, the inclotures and villages in 
their front, M here the French: were yoſt- 
ed ; infomuch, that about teven o'clock 
the fire grew general, both on the right 
and though the enemy 
gave way in molt places, yet being ſuſ- 
tained with freſh troops, the action was 
maintained very obitinatcly a good. while 
after: All accounts do indeed agree in 
this particular, that the action was very 
hot on both ſides, and that the French 
fought for ſeveral hours with great in- 
trepidity, but then it was always. with a 
conſiderable loſs. 

There was before the left of the left 
wing a kind of an opening, through which 
run a road that led into the plain on the 
top of the hill, and which the Prince of 
Orange-Naſlau, at the head of the Dutch 
foot, cleared with great vigour and re- 
ſolution, At the ſame time the Duke of 
Marlborough diſpatched orders to the 
Velt-Marechal d*Auverquerque, and the 
Count de 'Tilly, who were on the top of 
the hill ncar Oycke, to preſs the enemy 
as much as poſlible on that fide. Theſe 
orders were punctually obeyed ; and NI. 
d' Auverquerque ordered Major-Gcneral 
Weeck to march with the brigades of 
Waſſenaer and Oudenburgh, which being. 
ſupported by Count Tilly, with the = 

122422, 
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ih cavalry under his command, paſſed 
through a narrow defile into a field, 
where all the French houſehold troops 
were drawn up. | 
The Confederate troops no ſooner ap- 
roached, than the French, who did not 
in the leatt apprehend being attacked on 
that ſide, retired, endeavoured to ſhelter 
themſelves under the hedges between 
Wirtigem aud the caſtle of Bevern, or 
Broai,. towards the main body of their 
army, Where the fire was very hot. But 
the Lrince of Orange-Nafſan, with Count 
Oxenſticri, coming up with four brigades 
of infantry, led them on with great gal- 
lautry, paſſed ſome defiles, attacked the 
encmy in flank, and obliged them to give 


way. Thoſe who were thus retiring, 


being forced back into the incloſures in 


great diſorder, and it growing beſides 
dark, many battalions, and. more ſqua- 
drons, flung themſelves out in a deſperate 
manner; ſome of them piercing through; 
others were cut in pieces; others paſſed 


through unperceived, and again others 


deſired to capitulate. 

During theſe tranſactions on the left, 
the Duke of Marlborough, who till then 
had been the whole time in company with 
Prince Eugene, viliting the field of battle, 
leading on, poſting and ranging the reſpec- 
tive bodies of troops, but thinking now it 
would be more advantageous to ſeparate, 
and direct in different places, arrived 
there; having left the care of the right 
to Prince Eugene, who ſhewed great 
pleaſure and ſatisfaction in leading on the 
Engliſh troops, whom he ſaw perform 
wonders; inſomuch, that at laſt the ene- 
my finding themſelves charged and borne 
down on all ſides by the Confederate for- 


ces, retired. in the utmoſt confuſion, leaving | 


great numbers of priſoners behind them. 
Their dragoons favoured them in their 
retreat, and to ſave the troops of the 
houtehold, received ſeveral diſcharges 
frem the Confederate infantry, and were 
molt of them cither killed or taken. 


| 


from foes, the Confederate Generals gave 
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The night coming on, and the fire be- 
ing directed ſo many ſeveral ways at once, 
that it was impoſſible to diſtinguiſh friends 


politive orders to their troops to give over 


firing, and to let the routed enemy eſ- 
cape, rather than to venture putting them- 
{ſelves into diſorder. This put an end to 
the ſlaughter, and ſaved the remainder of 

the enemy's army: for had there been 
but two hours more of daylight, in all 
probability their whole body of foot, and 
their right wing of horſe, would have 
been entirely cut off, they being ſur- 
rounded almoſt on every ſide. 

During this whole memorable action, 
the Duke of Marlborough and Prince Eu- 
gene diſpenſed their orders with ſo much 
compoſedneſs of mind, and clearneſs of 
judgment, as ſeemed peculiar alone to 
thoſe two heroes of the age. Tliey ex- 
poſed their perſons to the greateſt dangers 


when neceſſity required it, yet had both 
the good fortune to come off unhurt. 
Nor did the Electoral Prince of Hanover 
come far ſhort of their glory, conſidering 
his youth. At the head of his father's ca- 
valry, he charged the celebrated troops of 
the French King's houſehold, bearing 
down all that oppoſed his career of glory. 
Next to him, hiſtory muft juſtly comme- 
morate the due praiſe of the young Prince 
of Orange-Naſlau, Stadtholder of Frieze- 
land, and father of the Prince of Orange, 
{o nearly allied to the crown of Great 
Britain, by his marriage with our illuſ- 
trious Princeſs Ann, who diſtinguiſhed 


himſelf equally by his martial ardour, 


—_ 


| bravery, and conduct. The brave Velt- 
| Marechal d' Auverquerque, though worn 
out with the fatigues of above thirty 
campaigns, and in a languiſhing condition, 
exerted his expiring vigour, and was on 
horſeback at the head of his troops in the 
hotteſt of the fire. Count Tilly, the 
Prince Wirtemberg, Lieutenant-Generals. 
Rantzau and Natzmer, Major-Generals. 


Web and Cadogan, Brigadier Sabine, and. 
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in ſhort, all the generals and officers ani- 
mated the ſoldiers every where by their 
own brave example. 

The different troops of which the Con- 
federate army conſiſted, fought with ſuch 
an unparalleled gallantry and generous 
emulation of each other, that it was diffi- 
cult to determine which deſerved the 
greateſt applauſe ; yet it was oblerved, 
that the Pruſſian gens d'arms ſignalized 
themſelves in ſeveral vigorous charges, 
which they made and ſuſtained againſt the 
French cavalry, in which they loſt near 
half of their number. | 

If we may believe ſome of the French 
writers, the Dukes of Burgundy and Berry, 
and the Pretender, had a great ſhare in this 
battle; but if the Dutch accounts are to 
be credited, they, or at leaſt the two lat- 
ter, only bcheld the engagement from the 
ſteeple of an adjacent village, and conſult- 
ed by times for their ſafety by a retreat. 
As for the other generals of the enemy's 
army, they committed ſeveral cgregious 
fanlts (ſome of which I have already ob- 
ſerved) as well before as during the ac- 
tion, whether for want of unanimity or 
judgment, I ſhall not determine; but for 
their troops it muſt be acknowledged, 
that in general they fought better at this 
time, than they had done upon any other 
occaſion. 

The French endeavoured by their par- 
tial relations to palliate their defeat, and 
make a drawn battle of it; for which 
they had the only one poor pretence, that 
of having ſaved their baggage, as well 
they might, ſince they left it behind them, 
as they did likewiſe their artillery, having 


only made ule of four or five. pieces of 


cannon during the whole action ; but the 
field where the battle was fought, of 
which the Confederates remained maſters, 
with 600 or 70 of the enemy's officers, 
and about 6000 ({ome accounts ſay 7000) 
private ſoldiers that were taken priſoners, 
together with lo kettle-drums, and above 
Loo ſtandards and colours taken, were all 
evidences of an indiſputable yictory on the | 


— 
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ſide or the great Duke of Marlborongh, | 
and his companion in glory Prince Eugene, 


This victory was the more glorious for 
the Allies, becauſe it was gained over the 


| the Duke of Burgundy, who had the chief 
| command of the army of France, 


and had 
with him, as I have already obſerved, the 
Duke of Berry his brother, and the Pre- 
tender. But it has been ſaid, that this 
battle was quite again!t the opinion of the 
Duke de Vendome, whole advice was not 
regarded, and the cabals which the Duke 
of Burgundy gave into, hindered the de- 
ſigns of that General from being followed, 
and were the cauſe of the loſs of the 
battle. 

The enemy retired under favour of the 
night, by the road which leads through 
the village of Huyze, from Oudenarde to 
Ghent. The Duke de Vendome propoſed 
to take advantage of the night, and halt, 
bring his ſcattered army into ſome form, 
that they might make an orderly retreat, 
but he was not heard; the general officers 
were ſo terrified, that Monſ. d'Avreux 
alone was of his opinion. Seeing there- 
fore that all argument was loſt, on men 
who had given themſelves up to fear, 
Mon. de Vendome conſented to a general 
retreat, and the word was no ſooner 
given, than every one, as well general and 
other officers as common ſoldiers, took 
the road towards Ghent, and fled with 
the utmoſt precipitation. All the General 
could do, was to keep together a body of 
25 {ſquadrons of his beſt troops, and a pro- 
portionable number of foot, to form a 
rear-guard. | 

The Confederates in the meantime 
continued under arms, hoping to renew 
the engagement again the next morning; 
and impatient in the meantime for day, 
that they might have a true information 
how far their victory had extended, of 
which the darkneſs of the night left them 
in ignorance. To this end, as ſoon as 
it was light, the Duke of Marlborough 
ordered 40 ſquadrons from the right, 
commanded by the Licutenant- Generals 
Bulau 
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Bulan and Lumley, with a conſiderable 
body of foot, to follow and attack the 
enemy's rear-guard, Which they did with 
great vigour ; but ſevera] companies of 
French grenadiers being advantageouſly 
polted along the highway leading to Ghent, 
killed and wounded ſeveral of the ofiicers 
and private men of the Confederates, eſpe- 
cially of the regiment of Pentz, and obli- 
ged them to leave off the purtuit ; there 
heing but one road, ſecured by hedges and 
ditches, lined with the enemy's grenadiers, 
but no place for the Confederate cavalry 
to form themſelves in. On this occaſion 
ſeveral ofticers of the grenadiers, com- 
manded by Major Erwing, were killed or 
wounded ; and General Meredith was 
likewiſe {lightly wounded ; but the ene- 
my on their {ide were much greater ſuf- 
ferers. The regiment of Riſbourg, which 
cloſed their rear, was entirely ruined ard 
two whole companies of it taken priſoners, 
as was likewiſe Brigadier Pourienne, who 
commanded the hindermoſt brigade, with 
ſeveral other officers. . 

As to the killed and wounded on either 
ſide, the Allies reckoned among the firſt, 
Major-General Berenſdorf, the Colonels 
Adercaſz and Bolzen, Count Rantzau, and 
Sir John Matthews, with Captain Dean of 
the Britiſh guards, and about 800 private 
men; and among the wounded, Licute- 
nant-General Natzmer, Major-Generals 
Gaudeeker and Berner; the Colonels 
Grove, Penny-father, and four others, 
160 other officers, and about 2000 private 
ſoldiers; which lots was abundantly re- 
paired by deſerters and priſoners, Ger- 
mans, Switzers, and Savoyards, who liſted 
. themſelves voluntarily into the ſervice of 
the Allies, is, without all doubt, if we 
conſider the circumſtances which in this 
cale are obvious enough. Ve ſhall only 
obſerve here in general, that, according to 
moſt accounts, the number of priſoners 
taken from the enemy amounted to 7000 
men, among whom were two lieutenant- 
generals, two major-generals, five briga- 
diers, about 30 colonels, above 109 officers 
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of the ſtate- major, and 400 ſubalterns, 


together with 70 or 80 ſtandards or colours. 
The largeſt liſt we have ſeen on our ſide, 
makes their lots to be 9800 priſoners, of- 
ficers included; 4200 killed and wounded; 


2400 deſerted; together, 16,400. f 


'Faken, beſides 10 pieces of cannon, 56 
pair of colours, 52 ſtandards, eight pair of 
kettle-drums, and 4500 horſes; on the 
other hand, the loweſt computation we 
have ſeen, amounts together to 14,700 
killed, wounded and priſoners, without 
mentioning deſerters; and the loweſt cal- 
culations given by the French themſelves, 
allow their loſs to have been above 10,000 
men. 

The Dukes of Burgundy and Berry, 
with the Pretender, reached Ghent the 


morning after this memorable battle by 


five o'clock; and about nine, the Duke de 
Vendome, who brought up the rear, ar- 
rived there alſo. As they were appre- 
henſive of being purſued by the whole 
Confederate army, the Duke immediately 
commanded his ſhattered troops to march 
through Ghent to Lovendeghem, on the 
canal not far from that city ; where, for 
their greater ſecurity, they caſt up re- 
trenchments, and planted upon them their 
artillery, which they had left at Gavre 
with their heavy baggage. In this ſtrong 
camp they recovered, in ſome meaſure, 
the fright and terror of the late engage- 
ment; but as it uſually happens in diſaſ- 
ters, the former animoſities and differences 
revived and increaſed among their gene- 
rals, who laid the fault one upon the 
other ; eſpecially between the Dukes of 
Burgundy and De Vendome, who, . not- 
withſtanding the interpoſition of the court, 
could never be brought to a reconciliation. 
In a thankſgiving ſermon preached on 
the occaſion of this victory, before the 
Queen at St. Pauls, by the Lord Biſhop 
of St. Aſaph, afterwards of Ely, his Lord- 
ſhip takes notice, "That our forces were 
led by a commander whom they loved to 
follow, and hazarded every thing to pre- 
{erve a life, with which each ſoldier of 
the 
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always in ſight, becauſe he was commonly 


with loſs in the other two. 


turbulent neighbour, whom they might 
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the army thinks his own faſt bound; by a 

princely captain, whom both in giving 
orders, and in heat of battle, they might 
not unhappily miſtake for their own, ſo 
that they ſeemed to have their general 


in every place of danger; by a moſt va- 
liant, wiſe, and fortunate commander, 
crowned with freſh laurels every other 
year, becauſe it ſeems they wither faſter 
in our unkindly climate than elſewhere.“ 
OULLAGARY TAKEN IN 1760. A town 
ſituated near Pondicherry, on the coaſt of 
Coromandel in the Eaſt Indies. 
Colonel Coote did not remain inactive 
after taking Carrical (ſee that Article); 
his attention was fixed upon the conqueſt. 
of Pondicherry, and all his operations 
were conducted towards that deſirable 
event. He ſnbdued Waldour and Ville- 
moure, and encamped in the front of that 
village, with his left on the deſcent of the 
Red-hill, about four miles from the town | 
of Pondicherry, and not above a mile and 
a half from Oullagary, where the enemy 
ſtill kept poſt. He alſo threw up redoubts 
in the ſeveral avenues, as did the enemy ; 
the advanced parties being frequently with- 
in muſquet-ſhot of each other. During 
this time the French made three attempts 
upon Cuddalore; in the firſt they carried off 
76 marines and failors; but were repulſed 


M. Lally deſpairing of his arms, and the 
government of Pondicherry in pain for 
their property, the Frenchmen had recourſe 
to their old maxim, to do that by intrigue 
which they cannot do by force. Nothing 
promiſed to deliver them from the impend- 
ing danger, but to ſtir up ſome powerful 


prevail upon by fair promiſes, to march 
an army againſt our Allies, that might 
oblige the Engliſh to ſuſpend their opera- 
tions againſt the French capital in the Eaſt 
Indies. 

They practiſed upon Hydranaig, the 
young King of Maiſſore's prime miniſter, 


— 


who kept his royal maſter in the manner 
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of a ſtate priſoner ; and having the com- 
mand of the army, uſurped all authority, 
The French tickled his ambition, by en- 
gaging to put him in poſſeſſion of all the 
conqueſts they ſhould make in the coun- 
tries round Jagada, to hold them in his 


own right. Hydranaig agreed to alliſt the 


French upon that condition, and began 
with a ſupply of - cattle and proviſions, 
which his troops conveyed into Pondi- 
cherry. In which ſervice the Maiſſoreans 
commenced hoſtilities againſt the Engliſh, 
by attacking a guard of 12 Europeans and 
200 black horſe and ſome Seapoys. The 
Black horſe and Seapoys, though quite 
ſurrounded, cut their way through the 
enemy, and reached their main army with 
very little loſs. But the Maiſloreans paid 
very dear for this trifling advantage. For 
Col. Coote detached a ſufficient force to 
intercept them in their return; which de- 
feated them, killed 40 nien, and took 200 
horſes, and all their field equipage. 

But this check not being ſufficient to 
prevent the fatal effects of a Maiſſorean 
alliance with the French; it was reſolved 
to carry the war into the Maiſſore country; 
that by feeling the miſeries to which their 
country would be expoſed, in the courſe 
of the war, the Maiſſoreans might be in- 
duced to cancel the treaty made in their 
King's name, by his prime miniſter Hy- 
dranaig ; to call home their forces from 
Pondicherry, and ca!l him to an account 
for entering into a war ſo greatly preju- 
dicial to the intereſt of their nation. This 
reſolution had its deſired effect. Captain 
Richard Smith was ordered, by the coun— 
cil at Madraſs, to take with him ſeven or 
eight companies of Seapoys, and as many 
of the country forces as could be collected 
on a ſudden, and to march from Tricha— 
nopoly into the Maiſſore country, and 


with all kinds of acts of hoſtility to force 


them to withdraw their troops from the 
French army. This detachment arriving 
on the frontiers of the Maiſſore country, 
took two redoubts, or {mall forts, without 
oppoſition, and proceeded to attack Carri- 
our, 
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our, 2 flrong barrier and key to that 
country, garriſoned by 2090 men. But 
with the help of his cannon he paſſed the 
river, notwithſtanding their endcavours 
to prevent him, and obliged them to ſur- 
render after 19 days fiege, upon honour- 
able and advantageous terms ; by which 
he acquired a country which produced five 
lack of rupees per annum, and ſecured fuch 
an opening into the Maiſſore country, as 
greatly contributed to the recalling of their 
troops from the aſſiſtance of the French, 
with very little loſs and expence on our 
{ide ; which was finally accomplithed ſoon 

after, by a mere incident in favour of our 
plan. 

The Marattas were in motion to collect 
their tribute, and had already ſettled the 
chout for the country of Maiſſore, and 
were advancing to demand it of the Na— 
bob of Arcot. The preſidency of Madraſe, 
moved entirely by the motive of a ſcarcity 
of money in that province jult at that time, 
and of the bad conſequences of its being 
over-run by thoſe plunderers, had the ad- 
dreſs and good fortune to ſtop them at the 
pals in the mountains, till they ſhould ſend 
a proper perſon to ſettle the payment. 
Though their ſtay was but very ſhort, it 
ſuggeſted a favourable opportunity to the 
diſcontented Maiſtorcans, to deliver their 
king and country from the tyranny. of 
Hydranaig ; for in the interval the King 
and his moſt faithful friends, prevailed 
with the Maratta army to cut him off, 
on the ſuggeſtion that Hydranaig was the 
fole cauſe that their tribute had not been 
paid, When the miniſter diſcovered his 
dunger, and that the Marattas were ac- 
ally in motion againſt him, he fled to a 

wrt, «hich he had depended upon for his 
iecurity in caſe. of any ſudlen attempt 
upon his life; but the governor, though 
4 creature of his own, and one that never 
icrnupled to execute the worſt of his com- 
mands, during his proſpcrity and authority, 
now tnrned his guns againſt him when he 
ood in the gr eatzſt nced of his friendſhip 
aud gratitude. 


1 
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Obliged to keep the field with the few 
torces he could collect, Hydranaig was not 
able to defend kimſelf without recalling the 
troops he had ſent to the afliſtance of the 
French; on the other ſide, the King, de- 
livered out of the reſtraint laid upon him 
by Hydranaig, ſatisfied the Marattas for 
their aid ſo far in this revolution, engaged 
them to afliſt him in completing it, and 
diſavowing the miniſterial treaty with the 
French, propoſed terms of friendſhip with 
the preſidency of Madraſs ; which put an 
end to the hoſtilities at Carriour, and de- 
prived the French of a powerful ally. 

M. Lally having detached a reinforce- 
ment of 200 men to Gingee, Col. Coote 
ordered Major Preſton, with 1500 Seapoys, 
1500 Black horſe, and a conſiderable body 
of Kuropeans, to take poſt at Ratelagra- 
nom, in order to cut off their communi- 
cation with Pondicherry ; which ſervice 


the Major effectually performed by carry- 


ing two ſtrong poſts on the hills. But theſe 
large detachments ſo weakened the main 
army, that it was obliged to remain inac- 
tive till the latter end of Auguſt, when 
Governor Pigot and Col. Coote ſolicited 
the Admiral to land his marines, in order 
to afliſt in taking Ariancopang. They 
were landed agreeable to their requeſt on 
the 29th of Auguſt at Cuddalore, and ar- 
rived next day at the camp, and Col. 
Coote immediately made a diſpoſition to 
attack Ariancopang, by a detachment of 
800 men under Major Monſon, while he 
with the main body marched againſt Oul- 
lagary, where the French had a ſtrong 
poit, as obſerved before. But M. Lally get- 
ting intelligence of this deitgn, reſolved 
by an F bold ſtroke, not only to 
defeat it, but to gain fome con{iderable 
adv: a over the remainder of thc army. 
This was to attack our four advanced re- 
doubts, manned only with Scapovs and a 
few gunners at one time; which was 
done about four in the morning of the 3d 
of September, at the ſignal of two rockets. 
However he did not facceed according 
to his wiſhes. The French ſurpriſed only 
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one redoubt, which they ſet on fire, and 
made three gunners pritoners. They were 

repulſed with loſs at the other three. 
Neither did he gain any advantage by an 


attem;.t next night made on the redoubt 


near the Tamarind Tope, ſtrongly guard- 
ed by Europeans, to ſhut up the town on 
that ſide. For, though the attack was 
made by men that ſeemed determined to 
conquer or die, they were repulſed with 
loſs; in which was the officer that led, 
who was killed on a limber which cloſed 
the barrier, 

Such was the ſituation and glory of our 
arms on the coaſt of Coromandel, when 
the Company's ſhips arrived at Madraſs, 
which brought a battalion of Highlanders 
to augment the army ; and a commillion 


of Colonel for Major Monſon. This com- 


miſſion ſuperſeded Col. Coote, as it gave 
him rank before him ; but it did not take 
away the command of the army, ſo long as 
he remained on that coaſt, However, 
Col. Coote immediately retired to Madraſs, 
and gave Col. Monſon full power to make 
what motions he ſhould ſee proper with 
the army. And Col. Monſon being joined 
by the battalion of Highlanders, gave out 
orders on the gth at midnight for the 
Whole army to attack the French poſts of 
Oullagary church, and the redoubts in the 
Bound Hedge. Major Smith marched 
with the Company's troops directly to 
Oullagary, where the main body of the 


enemy were poſted, attacked them ſo vi- 


gorouſly before daylight that he ſoon 
drove them from their ground, took nine 
neld pieces, purſued them to a redoubt, 
where they made fome ſtand, and forced 
them from thence to ſeck protection under 
the walls of Pondicherry. 

Col. Monſon had pro: vided for inter- 
cepting them. His plan was to march 
himſelf, with two regiments only, to fur- 
priſe the Waldour and Tamarind redoubts, 
and by forcing his way within the Bound 


| Hedge, to cut off the retreat of the main 


bedy of the French, which Major Smith 
vas to drive into his hands. But the 


| reinforcement, | 
recalled to rcap thoſe laurels he had fon 


ward, he took three 
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darkneſ of the night occaſioning a miſtake 
of the way by part of Col. Monſon's de- 
tachment, it cauicd a delay, and put the 


Coloncl in ſuch a fret, that, anxious for 
the ſucceſs of his plan, he put himſeif at 
the head of the grenadicrs, and led them 
on with tuch vigour, that the enemy toon. 
gave way, abandoned three redoubts, and 
left behind them 15 pieces of cannon. 
But the Colonel in this inſtant receiving a 
ſhot that broke both bones of his leg, 
which diſabled him from proceeding, the 
moſt material advantage propoſed by this 
ſucceſs was unfortunately loſt, For being 
without a leader, the troops contented 
themſelves with ſecuring the advantage 
they had gained, and took poſt in the 


| Bound Hedge. 


Next day the whole army encampcd at 
Oullagary, and ſtrong detachments were 
{ent out to protect the workmen employ- 
ed in fortifying the redoubts Whey had 
taken, and to inveſt Ariancopang ; but the 
corps at this poſt had orders to withdraw 


upon the firſt appearance of our army, at- 


ter blowing up one {ide of the fort. 

Col. Monſon” s misfortune, and the in- 
tereſt of his country, prevailed with Col. 
Coote to reſume the command of the army, 
and he arrived at the camp on the 2oth of 
September ; and this brave ofiicer, who 
had raiſed the glory of the Britiſh arms in 
India, and in defiance of the great ſupe— 
riority of the French forces, gained the 
deciſive battle of Wandewaſh, by which 
the Company's diſtricts, and their alles 
were {ecurcd, and the total ruin of their 
moſt formidable rival was planned and al- 
moſt effected, without any extraordinary 
was now providentially 


in the conquelt of Pondicherry. 

The Colonel being informed that the 
enemy were deſtroying tlie Blancher:o, 
and ſtrengthening the ground to the nerth- 
e companies of Senpoys 
from the neareſt poſt, and attacked them 
in three different places; after a . 


fire that laſted an hour and up warde, 
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the French were fortifyingz and imme— 
diately ordered the pioncers to cloſe the 
-orge, and endeavour to make it tenable; 
which order was ſo well executed, that it 
ſuſtained the ſame night at 12, an attack 
by 300 Europeans, and ſeven companies 
of Seapoys, who got poſſeſſion, but were 
ſoon driven out again. 

The rainy ſeaſons and monſoons ap- 
proaching, Col. Coote was obliged to pro- 
vide againſt the natural accidents that 
happen in thoſe regions from the incle- 
mency of the weather, and removed his 
army to encamp on a hill, about a mile 
and a half to the left. | 

Admiral Stephens, who was now lying 
off Pondicherry, ſent in the boats of the 
fieet next day, to cut out the Baliere and 
Harmione that were in the harbour. The 
boats at one in the morning proceeded in 
two diviſions; one commanded by Captain 
Newſon, attacked the Baliere ; the other, 
commanded by Lieutenant Ourry, attack- 
cd the Harmione; and though they met 
with a {tout reſiſtance from the ſhips, and 
were expoled to a ſmart fire from the 
ſhore, and a floating battery, they carried 
them both away. This ſervice being ef- 
fected, the Admiral on the 23d failed with 
his fleet for Trincomaly, leaving only five 
ſhips of the line, under the command of 
Captain Haldane, to block up the harbour 
of Pondicherry, greatly diſtreſſed for pro- 
viſions. | | 

During the rainy ſeaſon and the abſence 
of the fleet, Col. Coote contented himſelf 
with ſuch further operations as would be 
molt effectual to cut off all communication 
between the garriſon and the country; 
fo that nothing material was executed 
but on the part of Major Preſton, who 

kept Gingee blocked up, intercepted the 
convoys ſent from thence for the relief of 
Pondicherry, and diſpoſſeſſed the enemy 
of ſuch ſmall forts and poſts as were cſta- 
bliſhed by them to facilitate the means of 
ſtealing ſupplies into the town, 


taking Pondicherry, ſee PONDICHERRY. {| 


got poſſeſſion of a ſmall redoubt, Which 


th. 


| | 


For the | 


— 


too much at once, 


OUT 
OUTATOUR TAKEN IN 1752. A town 


lit uated on the coalt of Coromandel in the 
Eaſt Indies. | 

The contended ſucceſſion to the go- 
vernment and kingdom of Arcot, gave the 
French Governor of Pondicherry a favour- 
able opportunity to diſguiſe his real inten- 
tions, and to ruin the Engliſh on that 
coaſt, under the name of juſtice, and of 
auxiliaries to an exiled family ; a game 
which the French court have often played 
in Europe, by invaſions and rebellions in 
Great Britain and Ireland, M. Dupleix 
in poſſeſſion of the pretender to the king- 
dom of Arcot, at the ſame time peace was 
concluded at Aix-la-Chapelle, and foreſee- 
ing the vaſt advantages ariſing from the 
improvement of ſo lucky an incident, 
when he had no oppoſition to fear from 
the Engliſh, fettered by the faith of the 
late treaty, he joined the Pretender Muza- 
pherzing with 600 Europeans and a train 
of artillery. | 

The reigning Nabob was ſlain in the 
defence of his capital; his eldeſt ſon fell 
into the hands of the French and their 
allies; Mahomed Ally Cawn eſcaped to 
Trichinopoly ; and Arcot, and the whole 
province, ſubmitted to the arms of the 
invaders, who, afraid to alarm the Engliſh 
returned to Pondi- 
cherry, till Admiral Boſcawen, who was 
{till on that coaſt, and expreſſed himſelf 
with great reſentment againſt the French 
Governor on this occaſion, ſhould ſail for 
Europe. | : 

The Engliſh fleet under that Admiral's 
command departed for England on the 21ſt 
of October, 1749; and next day the French 
and their allies took the field, and raiſed 
contributions all over the country. The 
French troops were commanded by Mr. 
Law, nephew of the famous Miſliſippi 
Law. The King of Tanjore refuſing to 


| acknowledge the uſurper Muzapherzine, 
they beſieged his capital, which was dc- 
fended with much bravery, till the Eng- 
liſh, finding it neceſſary to put a ſtop to 
the progreſs of the French, and to prevent 
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an increale of power in an oppreſſive 
neighbour, that muſt at laſt have proved 
their ruin, and were ſolicited by Mahomed 


Ally Cawn to aſſiſt him in defence of his 


right, {ent Captain Cope with a detach- 
ment from Fort St. George to Trichino— 
poly; who being joined at Weldour in 
February, 1750, by a large army of horſe, 
30,000 men, 80 cannon, under the com- 
mand of Nazi zing, viceroy of the Deckan, 
obliged them to raiſe the ſiege and to re- 
turn to Pondicherry. 

Being reinforced with 2000 Europcans, 
a numerous body of Seapoys, and a large 
train of artillery, under the command 01 
M. d'Auteuil, they again took the field, 
and marched to {cek Nazirzing. This 
obliged the Engliſh to ſend another de- 
tachment from Fort St. George, conlifting 
of 600 men, under the command of Cap- 
tain Lawrence, who has favoured thc 
world with this account, accompanied by 
Mr. Weſtcott, one of the council, by way 
of commiſſary, to manage the conduct of 
the allies for the intereſt of his nation. 

Nazirzing appointed Captain Lawrence 
generaliſſimo of his army; and both armies 
were ready to engage, when the French 
General's heart beginning to fail him, 
had recourſe to ſtratagem, in hopes of 
prevailing with the Engliſh to ſtand neuter 
in the time of action. M. d'Auteuil ſent 
a meſſenger to General Lawrence to ac— 
quaint him, . That although they were 
engaged in different cauſes, yet it was not 
his deſign nor inclination that any Euro— 
pean blood ſhould veipilt; but that as he did 
not know the poſt of the Englith, he could 
not be blamed ſhould any of his ſhot come 


that way, and hurt the Engliſh.” To 


which General Lawrence ſ{ent back this 
anſwer : © I have the honour of carrying 
the Engliſh colours on my flag-gun, which 
by a proper look-out will direct where 


the Engliſh are poſted. But whatever 


your deſign and inclination may be, I am 


reſolved if any ſhot come my way to re- 


turn them; though I ſhould allo be very 
loath to ſpill European blood,” 


| 


OUT 

The cannonading began, and M. d'Ay- 
teuil, like a true Frenchman, tired a {hot 
directly over the heads of the Engliſh, 
which General Lawrence ordered to be 
returned by three guns well pointed, to 
convince him that the Engliſh were not 
to be cajoled or territicd into a ſtate of in- 
activity at ſo critical a juncture, when a 
defeat of their friendly Indians would put 
po French in poſſeſſion of all the inland 

ountry, circumſcribe the Englifa within 
— walls of their ſea-ports, and cut off 
their commercial intercourſe with the 
natives. 

This reſolution had its effect. NI. d' An. 
teuil having nothing to hope for from hi. 
ſtratagem to keep the Engliſh inactive, 
and not daring to riſk the iſſue of a battle 
with ſuch a numerous army, fo well ſun- 
ported by the Engliſh, he decamped, and 
retrcated with his Europeans and Scapoys 
in the night, leaving behind 11 pieces ef 
heavy artillery, with part of his artillery 
men, in order to conceal his real deſign; 
for he gave out that he was marching to 
alarm the camp of the enemy by night, 
and would be back in the morning, 

Thus deſerted, the French allies were 
immediately attacked and routed with a 
molt ſhocking carnage by Nazirzing ; and 
it was with the utmoſt difficulty that the 
Engliſh ſaved ſome of the French gunners 
from the fury of the Moors. The Eng— 
liſh General committed the wounded to 
the care of his own ſurgeons, and pro- 
vided for them all with a humanity aud 
generoſity becoming an Engliſhman. But 
in return for this friendly diſtinction, XI. 
Dupleix laid hold of it by way of proof 
that the Engliſh had broke the peacc, by 
making them priſoners ; and wrote a long 
proteſt againſt General Lawrence for that 
purpoſe, which the poor French artillery 
men that ſurvived, ſenſible of their obli- 
ration to the Engliſh , effetually confuted, 
by gratefully acknowledgin the tender 
uſage of them, and confeſſiug that their 
lives were entirely owing to the forcibie 
interpoiition of the Engliſh Genoral. 

Nazirzing 
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' Nazirzing had in his army a body of 
3900 men under the command of one Mo- 
rarow, a kind of freebooters, and ready to 
execute any deſperate ſervice. Having 
completed his victory over the forces of 
his native enemies, he the ſame night diſ- 
patched this corps in purfuit of M. d*Au- 
teuil, whom they overtook, and obliged him 
with great loſs to haſten his march into 
Pondicherry. 

From this moment NM. Dupleix, con- 
vinced he ſhould never be able to carry 
his point againſt the Engliſh, and their 
friendly Indians, by a ſuperiority in the 
field, determined to try the {ſucceſs of in- 
trigue, and the baſeſt treachery. He en- 
raged Muzapherzing to make an inſidious 
{vbmillion to Nazirzing, that he might be 
always at hand to facilitate the intended 
conſpiracy againſt the Viceroy's life, which 


M. Dupleix looked upon to be the greateſt | 


obſtacle to his ſucceſs. He allo found 
means by fair promiſes of aid and great 
rewards to gain Nazirzing's prime mini- 
ſter, and the Nabobs of Cadapah and Con- 
danore, to be partics in the treaſon againſt 
their ſovereign ; while they amuſed the 
Viceroy with flattering hopes of an ac- 
commodation by amballadors, ſent with a 
public character, that they. might more 
effectually concert meaſures with the chiefs 
of the conſpiracy at his court. 

The only thing the confpirators dreaded 
was the power of the Englith auxiliaries, 
therefore means mult be contrived to get 
rid of them; which the prime miniſter, 
the Viceroy's favourite, undertook to bring 
about, without giving his maſter any ſuſ- 
picion of a deſign to weaken his army. 
tle knew that the Engliſh could not be 
prevailed with in fuch circumſtances to 
cave their {ettlements and frontier bounds 
expoled to their enemy's force ; which 
would be the caſe, provided they ſhould 
tollow his maſter's army to Arcot. He 
therefore ſo wrought upon his maſter's 
paiſons, that determincd him to take the 
route of that city, and to leave the Eng- 
hin under a necciiity to return home. 


LY 
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At Arcot the court was ſo conducted 
as to gratify his paſſions for women and 
hunting, and to take away his attention 
from bulinets, and the deſigns plotted 
againſt him. In which ſtate of ſecurity 
the Viceroy was kept, till rouſed by freſh 
hoſtilities, which attacked the corps of 
Morarow, and put them to route, and ſur- 
priſed the fortreſs of Trividy, only 16 
miles weſt from Fort St. David. 

A new requiſition was made by Nazir- 
zing for a detachment of Engliſh from 
Fort St. George, who marched under the 
command of Captain Cope ; but the Vice- 
roy poiſoned by his prime miniſter, treated 
them with {uch indifference and prevart- 
cation, that they for want of pay werc 


ſoon obliged to ſeparate from his army, 


commanded in chicf by the Nabob Maho- 

med Ally Cawn. | 
As ſoon as the departure of the Engliſh 
was known, the French and their allies 
attacked the Nabob's camp, and gained a 
complete victory; the Nabob himlelf 
eleaping with great difficulty, This vic- 
tory was followed with the ſurrender of 
Gingee. The confpirators improved this 
loſs ſo pathetically, as to make it an argu- 
ment for Nazirzing to take the field in 
perſon to oppoſe the progreſs of his ene- 
mies. Thus under the pretence of re- 
covering Gingee, and chaſtiſing his ene- 
mies, they brought the Viceroy before 
that town, in the teeth of the French and 
their allies, encamped under the cover of 
the guns on the ramparts. The tragical 
ſcene here began. The French had agreed 
to attack that part of the camp occupied 
by the two traiterous Nabobs, and their 
troops had inſtructions to make no reſiſt- 
ance. The Nabobs had pert nally engaged 
on their part to aſſaſſinate their ſovereign 
Nazirzing, at his firſt appearance on the 
alarm. The attack was no ſconcr begun, 
but the two Nabobs made directly for Na- 
zirzing's tent, and meeting him as he came 
cut, cntreated him to mount his elephant, 
and haſten to puniſh the rebels. But 
v hilſt the eredulous and unfortuuate Privce 
Was 
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was preparing to follow their advice, one 


cf them ſtabbed him with a poniard, and the 
other ſhot him with a piſtol. His head was 


immediately ſevered from his body, fixed 
upon a ſpear, and carried to his competi- 


tor Muzapherzing, whom the murdered 
Prince had brought with him as a ſlate 


priſoner ; and whom the rebels, taking 


the advantage of the confuſion and panic 
of the army, placed upon the elephant 


prepared for the deceaſed, and proclaimed 


him Viceroy of the Deckan, without any 
material oppoſition ; every friend of his 


country endeavouring to provide for his 


own ſafety, at a time they did not know 
who were to be truſted. While the na- 


tives were thus employed, the French 


puſhed forward to Nazirzing's tents, where 


they found vaſt riches in money and jewels, 


out of which they raiſed immenle for- 
tunes; but none ſo great as M. Dupleix, 
who from this time looked upon himſelf 
to be the richeſt ſubject in Europe. And 
ſuch was his ambition, that in memory of 


this maſſacre he cauſed a town to be built 


upon the ſpot, called, Duzleix Fateabat, 
the place of victory. 
The conſequences of this ſucceſs to the 


French were moſt extraordinary. The 


government of Arcot with its dependencies, 
was given to their faſt friend Chunda Saib, 
and Dupleix himſelf was aſſociated by the 
new Viceroy to ſhare the government with 
him. 

Nothing ſeemed now to ſtand in the 
way of the French ſcheme of ſuperiority, 


but the eſcape of Mahomed Ally Cawn, 


who at firſt hearing of the aſſaſſination, 


made the beſt of his way without any at- 


tendants, and got ſafe to Trichinopoly, 
imploring the aid of the Engliſh, who 


Fent him a ſtrong detachment under Cap- 


tain Cope. By this aſſiſtance Trichino— 
poly was defended this whole year; and 
by another detachment of about 300 Euro- 
peans and 500 Seapoys, officered by gen- 
tlemen that had never been employed in a 
military capacity, under the commanmt of 


Captain Clive, the city of Arcot, the ca- 


OUT 


pital of the province, was ſurpriſed on the 
i{t of September. This was made more 
glorious by the defence of their conqueſt, 
in a ſiege of two months by a large army, 

and conducted by European engineers, At 
laſt the town was aſſaulted by breach, in 


three different places; but Clive's little 


garriſon beat the enemy off with conſider- 
able loſs, and the Captain taking advan- 
tage of their confuſion, ſallied out, and 
following the blow, took all their cannon 
and levelled their trenches ; being imme— 
diately reinforced with a detachment from 
Trichinopoly, he purſued the French and 
their allies till he gave them a total over- 
throw at Cauverypauk, in the month of 


March, 1752, and did not halt till he had 


reduced the forts of Timery, Cauvery- 
pauk, Aranie, and Conjeveram. 

But this was not the only mortificatio: 
of the enemy. The two Nabobs that 
aſſaſſinated Nazirzing, thinking themſelves 
neglected in the diftribution of rewards, 
and growing jealous of the power of the 
French and their connection with Muza- 
pherzing, mutinicd in their march to Au- 
rengabad, the uſnal reſidence of the prince: 
of the Deckan ; and though not ſtrong 
enough to maſter the French, who con- 
{liſted of 600 Europeans, 3000 Seapoys, 
and a large train of artillery, under the 
command of M. Buſſy, charged with a 
commiſſion to place Muzapherzing in pol- 
ſeſſion of his new acquired viceroylſhip ; 
they fell upon the flank of Muzapherzing's 
troops, defeated them and killed Muza- 
pherzing himſelf, with a great loſs of 
their own party, and the life of the Na- 
bob of Condanore, one of Nazirzing's mur- 
derers. 

From this time the war was continued 
with various ſucceſs. The French and 
their allics attempting to prevent Colonel 
Lawrence's entrance into 'Trichinopo!y, 
were ſeverely handled and obliged to re- 
treat, and ſoon after to ſurrender priſoners 
of war to the ſaid officer, who took mca- 
ſures when rein forced to cnt off the eve- 
my's communication with the country, 


of em 


OUT 
from whence they were ſupplied with 
roviſion. They were commanded by M. 
Law, and according to M. Dupleix's ac- 
count were 20,000 in all, including 600 
Evropcats, Topaſſes, and Coltrees. 
This was followed with the ſurrender 
of the poſt of Elmiſcram, after a faint re- 
{iftance. But the French having by a falte 
report of a large convoy of ſtores to be 
on a certain day at Outatour, about 15 
miles from a Pagoda, where Mr. Clive had 
taken poſt, drawn out that active officer 
with the chief part of his men, in expec- 
tation to ſurpriſe it; they, adviied of his 
march, detached a conſiderable number 
f-om their army, with orders to march 
after dark, and to make their attack on 
the party left for defence of the Pagoda 
at daylight. Captain Clive not finding at 
Outatour any advice of a convoy as re— 
ported, ſuſpected the report as it was 
really intended; and therefore, after re- 
freſuing his men, returned with the ut- 
nolt expedition, and regained his poſt at 
the Pagoda about 11 at night, no enemy 
appcaring, his men went to reſt, and him- 
{cit retired to his palankeen. So that at 
tour in the morning, When the French 
arrived before this poſt, they found all 
quiet, and ignorant of Captain Clive's re- 
turn, they advanced, and by the help of 
deterters from the Engliſh, they deceived 
the gvard left there in the morning, who 
Io ing challenged them, and being an- 
ſwered, “ Friends,” were not convinced 
of {nur Mittake till the Seapoys began to 
fre. 5 | | | 
the firing rouſed the garriſon ; Captain 
Clive ran inume:latcly to the place of ac- 
tien, and was lo confuſed at firſt, that he 
ral amongit the French Seapoys, who 
wore puſbipg into the Pagoda, and think- 
ing they were endeavouring to ſcreen 
thomſelves from an attack, reprimanded 
_ tein in their country language, demand- 
ing what they were firing at. A French 
„acer cut at him with his ſword; but 
ir, Clive cloſing with the Frenchman, re- 
xircd the blow fo ncar the hilt, that it 


DO. 
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did no execution, and one of his own Sea- 


poy officers coming accidentally to his re- 
lief, cut the French officer down. 

Captain Clive thus providentially ſaved 
and dilengaged, hurried in ſearch of his 


| own men, and found them under arms. 


But the French had got poſſeſſion of the 
polt. He then formed his detachment, 
marched to the Pagoda, and after a ſum- 
mons to ſurrender, which the French re- 
jected, he prepared to ſtorm it. But the 
French made a fally, in which their officer 
was killed, with a few more, the reſt ſur- 
rendered at diicretion, "The Seapoys in 
the French intereſt, who remained with- 
out the Pagoda, endeavourcd to eſcape 
by flight, but were purſued by the Ma- 
Tatta cavalry, and all cut to pieces. 
The ſiege of Pitchunda was undertaken, 
and the garriſon in three days ſurrendered. 
themſelves priſoners of war. A party of 
French, under the command of M. d' Au- 
teuil, were firſt driven by Captain Dalton 


from Outatour, which the French deſert- 


ed in the night, and were made priſoners, 
with a large quantity of ſtores at Volconda, 


by Captain Clive on the 29th of March. 


Such a ſeries of misfortunes, which had 
deprived the French allies of ſupplies both 
in proviſions and money, determined great 
numbers of the Indian army in the French. 
intereſt to come over to us; amongſt 


| . 
whom was one of their generals, Coop 


Saib, with 1000 horſe, a large body of 
Seapoys, and 14 elephants, Even Chunda 
Saib, the grand partizan of the French, 


was fo diſpirited as to throw himſelf into 


the hands of our allies, who thinking it 
impolitic to let ſuch a dangerous man go 
out of their poſſeſſion, but not agreeing 
to whole care he ſhould be committed, 
{ome of Monagce's, the King of "Fanjore's 
General's people, cut off his head on the 
zd of June, unknown to the Engliſh com- 
mander, 

Captain Law who defended Seringham, 


ſurrendered by capitulation to the Nabob 


Mahomed Ally Cawn, on the ſame day 
Chunda Saib was decolated, and Captain 
Dalton. 
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Dalton took poſſeſſion of that town, in 
which he found 30 pieces of cannon, 10 


of which were 18 and 12 pounders, the 
reſt ncld-pieces; two large mortars, a 


number of cohorns, and a great quantity 


of ammunition, and all kinds of warlike 
ſtores. 

M. Dupleix was not eafily caſt down. 
His pride {ſupported him, and at the ſame 


time, ſays my author, his mind was full 


of reſources. The injuſtice of his cauſe 
never diſturbed him; and provided he 
could gain his ends, the means never gave 
him any concern. His council was chiefly 
compoled of his own creatures, who never 
diſputed what he propoſed. He was mar- 
ried to a woman endowed with as much 
ſpirit, art, and pride as himſelf ; born in 


the country, miſtreſs of all the low cunning 


peculiar to the natives, and well {killed 1 in 
their language. 

At the ſeaſon Law was obliged to ſur— 
render, the ſhips from Old France arrived 


with a large reinforcement ; which, as it | 


indicated the hoſtile intentions of the French 
court, encouraged M. Dupleix to proceed 
with the utmoſt vigour to execute their 
grand project of dominion. And that he 
might not want a pretence for his hoſtile 
conduct, which ceaſed with the life of 
Chunda Saib lately beheaded, Dupleix 


raiſed up another pretender to the pro- 


vince of Arcot ; and that he might {ſeem 
to have an unbounded right to appoint 
whom he pleaſed, he gave out that the 
Mogul had tent him commitlions, declaring 


him governor of all this part of the Car- 


natic, from the river Kriſtnah to the ſea. 
Which was a mere forgery. 

The young pretender was Raja Saib, 
the ſon of Chunda Saib; but this youth 
having neither money nor intereſt with 
his country people, was ſoon oblized to 
reizn his nabobſhip to the governor of 
Velloure, whom Dupleix by virtue of his 
pretend-d commiſſions from the Mogul, 


raiſed to that dignity for a valuable con- 


OUT 


ſideration in money. But after truſting 
Dupleix with three lack of rupces, uot 
finding any effect likely to entue to his 
own advantage from a mere title, he tn 
his hand. | — 

The French forces were now con ſider- 
ably augmented, not only by the rein- 
forcements from Europe, but by preſting 
all the ſailors from the China ſhips that 
touched at Pondicherry, committing their 
navigation to Laſcars. | 

Our force was rather upon the decline, 
Nevertheleſs, the governor of Madrais 
concerted the ſiege of Gingee, a ſtrong 
place by art aud nature, on the welt of 
Pondicherry, well garriſoned and well pro- 
vided, beſides being moſt diflicult of accels 


N amongſt mountains well fortified; which 


ended in a repulſe, with conſider able lots 
of men and officers. Major Kinncr who 
commanded the detachment was wounded, 
and died of a fever and flux bcfore he was 
recovered of his hurt. 

This advantage fo puffed up the French 
Governor, that he ordered all his forces 


to take the field, and to march cloſe to 


the bounds of Fort St. David. VVhich mo- 
tion alarmed the Engliſh. The troops in 
St. David's were ordered to encamp with- 
out the walls, and Captain Schaul's com- 
pany of Swiſs were ſent from Madras in 
boats, but were intercepted by a ſhip ſent 
by M. Dupleix, carricd into Pondicherry, 
and there detaincd priſoners of war, in 
open violation of the peace between Eng- 
land and France. 

Such an open hoſtility only ſerved to 
animate the Engliſh; as it made the French 
principals in the Indian war, and would 
juſtify our more vigorous operations again 
their forces. General Lawrence took the 
field before St. David's on the 7th of Au- 
guſt with 400 Europeans, 1700 Scnposs, 
4000 of the Nabob's troops, and nine * 
of cannon, with which he defeated th 
French at Bahoor, See that ARTICLE. 
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AITA TAKEN. A town ſituated in 5 
deg. 12 min. ſouth latitude, South 
America, In the year 1683, John Cooke, 
a buccaneer, or American pirate, and a 
native of the iſland of St. Chriſtopher, 


having, with ſeveral others, fitted out 


one of their captures with 18 pieces of 
cannon and qo men, by the name of the 
Revenge, navigated by Captain Cowley, 
who ſays he was not in the ſecret, failed 
from Achamack in Virginia, on the 23d 


of Auguſt, 1683, for the South Seas. 


This ſhip they exchanged for one of 40 
guns, laden with brandy, water, and all 
kinds of proviſions, and new built, which 
they ſurpriſed near Sierra Leona, on the 
coaſt of Guinea. 

With this prize they determined to 


ſteer directly for the iſland of Juan Fer- 


nandez, in the South Seas. Being arrived 
on the coaſt of Brazil, they ſtcered S. W. 


till they came into 40 deg. ſouth latitude, 


and then to an iſland in 47 deg. longitude, 
to which they gave the name of Pepys 
Iland, where they found an harbour ca- 
pacious enough for 1000 ſhips to ride at 
anchor, 

From hence bearing away for the 
Straits of Magellan, they, inſtead of 
venturing the hazardous voyage through 
the Straits of le Maire, reſolved to pur— 
ſue the courſe round taken by Bartholo- 
mew Sharp in 1681, who firſt diſcovered 


the country or iſland called by the Dutch 


States land, but by him AlbemarleIfland. 


| P AI 
Then ſteering N. E. they, in lat. 40 deg. 
met with Captain Eaton, in the Nicholas 
of London. They joined company, and 
arrived at Fernandez on the 23d of March. 

From Juan Fernandez, failing in queſt 
of the Plate fleet expected from Panama, 
they took a ſhip loaded with timber, in 
lat. lo deg. careened and refreſhed the 
ſick men on the iſland of Lobos, in lat. 7 
deg. and as they failed from thence with 
a reſolution to attack Truxillo, they took 
three ſhips laden with flour, ſweet-meats, 
and fruit, which being too much for 
them to keep at ſea, they convoyed it, 
and depoſited 1500 bags of flour, a large 


quantity of ſweet-meats, and other provi- 


ſions, on the Duke of York's iſland, one 
of the Gallapagos, which lie in 1 deg. 
30 min. ſouth latitude. 

This done, they failed with a def ign to 
ſurpriſe Realejo, on the American coaſt. 
In the courſe Captain Cooke dicd, and 
was ſucceeded by one Davis. This expe- 
dition proved abortive; the country being 


alarmed by an Indian that had eſcaped 


from them near Cape Treſpontas, whom 
they had ſeized on their going aſhore to 
vury Captain Cooke. It was then propo- 
{ed to fail for the Gulf Amapalla, or St. 
Michael's, where the two commanders 
diſagreeing, they by conſent divided the 
proviſions and ſeparated; Captain Cowley 

engaging himſelf with Eaton. 
Eaton bore away for Paita, which lies 
in lat. 5 deg. where he ſurpriſed two 
* Hh ſhips 
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ranſom. 
ſtretched away for the iſland of Gorgona, 


and from thence for 


AI. 


ſhips in the harbour, and burnt them, 
becauſe the Spaniards refuſed to pay their 
He finding this coaſt alarmed, 


and by various courſes arrived at the 
iſland of Guam ; where aſſuming the cha- 
racter of a French adventurer, and by 


genteel behaviour to the governor, they 


were kindly received by the Spaniards, 
and permitted to water and victual. 

His next courſe was for the Philippines, 
Canton in China, 
where they arrived ſafely, and fitted their 
ſhip to fail in queſt of a Tartar ſhip, ex- 
pected in thole ſeas, laden with filver; 
but were never able to come up with her, 


though ſhe came in {ight of our bucca- 


neers; Who therefore made the beſt of 
their way for Borneo, and from thence 
to the iſland of Timor; where the crew 


growing mutinous, Captain Cowley and 


19 more quitted the ſhip, and in a long- 
boat got to a Dutch factory called Che- 
ribon, in Java, and from thence found a 


paſſage to their own country by way. of 
Holland. 


As for Captain 1 
whoſe ſhip was the famous navigator 
Dampier, he failed on the 3d of Septem- 
ber, 1684, out of the Gulf of Amapalla, 
and came to an anchor near the iſle of 
Plate, ſo called cver ſince Sir Francis 
Drake carrie: thicher the Cacafoga, laden 
with plate. Here they continued with 
their ſhip, ſearching the coaſt and the 
adjacent continent, as far as Manta, on 
the iſthmus of Darien, about cight leagues 
from the ifle of Plate, from the 20th of 


September to the 20th of October, when | 


being joined on the 2d of October by 
Captain Swan, commander of the Cygnet 
of London, a rich ſhip, freighted for 
trade on that coaſt, and having fitted a 
mal! bark into a ſireſhip, failed with an 
intention to attack Paita, ſituated in 
5 deg. 15 min. and Janded 119 men for 
that ſervice on the 3d of November, took 
the fort and the town, and after fix days 
reduced it to alles, thc Spanlards beige 


on board of 


f 
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fled with their riches, and refuſing to ran- 
{om it. 

Their next exploit was formed againſt 
the town of Guiaquil ; but on their ap- 
proach to the middle of tlie river whereon 
it ſtood, the attempt ſcemed irapracti- 
cable; and therefore they returned to the 
ifle of Plate for water, with a reſolution 
to proceed to Larclia : but in their way, 
near the ifle of Gallo, intercepting 25 
packet of letters ſent Gann Panama to 
Lima, whereby the preſident of Panama 
gave advice of the arrival of the Spanith 
armada at Porto Bello, and ordered the 
Plate flect to haſten thither from Lima, 
it was refolved to rentezvous among the 
Pearl Iſlands, not far from Panama. Ac- 
cordingly they failed on the 7th of Janu- | 
ary, 1685, took a ſhip next day laden 
with flour; and being now a ſtout ſqua- 
dron of two men of war, two tenders, 
one fireſhip, and a prize, well provided 
with fuel and fire, arrived on the 20th of 
February in the Channcl of Panama, where 
they received the additional ſtrength of 
200 Frenchmen, and 80 Engliſh, who 
were privateers lately come out of the 
North Sea over the iſthmus of Darien, 
and afterwards by the acceſſion of Cap- 
tain Townley with two barks: ſo that 
being now near 10009 itrong, on board of 
10 fail, viz. Captain Davis, 36 guns, 156 
men, Captain Swan, 16 guns, 140 men, 
the reſt having only ſmall arms, they 
came to an anchor near the iſland of Pa- 
cheque, and on the 28th- of May di{cover- 
cd the Spaniſh fiect, at 11 o'clock A. NI. 

The Engliſh bore down upon the Spa— 
niards about three P. M. But though tle 
Spaniards kept cloſe on a wind to come 
up with them, the night obliged then to 
lie by, after a few hot: had been exchans- 
ed. The Spaniſh fleet conſiſted of 14 
{ail, beides periagoes, or boats of 12 er 
14 oars each, amoug which were 8 lips 
from 8 to 48 guns, two fireſhips, — 
contained 3000 men. 

The Spaniſh Admiral, as ſoon as it be- 
gan to be dark, put out a light at his top, 
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chor. 


zal for the flect to come to an an- 
In half an hour after it was taken 


down again, but appcared ſoon after as 


before; 
in the Admiral's kept under tail, 


heing to the windward, were deceived; 
for thereby the 8] Spaniards got the wea- 
ther-gage, and came down in the morning 
with o much fury, that the Englith were 
obliged to make a running fight of it, not 
being 1ecouded by the French privateers, 
who had been taken aboard, as mentioned 
above; yet there Was ba one Engliſh- 
nan Killed. | 

This failure made them reſolve to try 
their fortune by land, and to begin with 
an attack on the city of Leon, on the 
coalt of Mexico, which they entered, 
and burnt for want of ranſom. They 
then marched to Rio Leja, a fine town, 
without reſiſtance, but found nothing in 
it worth their notice, except 5oo packs 
of flour, and ſome pitch, tar, and cor- 
dage. 

Here 


op, 


Davis and Swan divided the ſpoil, 
and ſeparated: the former intending to 
return to the coalt of Peru; the latter to 
go further weſtward, with Dampier on 
board; and did not reach England till 
July 1691. 

PAITA, TAKEN IN 1742 
Anſon, in his voyage againſt the Spant- 
ards in South America, having taken a 
ſhip of the ſouthermoit iſlands of Lobos 
de la Mar, found on board this ſhip an 
Irichman, whoſe name was John Williams: 
he had travelled as a Pedlar all over the 
kingdom of Mexico, and made a great 
deal of money, which he bad loſt again 
by ſome miſchance. This man had been 
tor lome time confined in the jail of Paita 
for a mildemeanor, and expretled great 
Joy at falling in with his countrymen. 
From him they learned, that upon a ſhip's 
having been chaſed in the offing of Paita 


a few days before, by a veſſel ſuppoſed 


to be the Glouceſter; tlie governor of that 
town, apprehenſive of a vilit, together 


with the royal officer, were removing 


which the Engliſh ſuppoſing to be 


Commodore | 


many men in the attempt. 


P 


their own and the E ings treaſure to Pius 


ra, 2 town fourteen leagues within land. 
VWilliams allo told them, that there was 
a large ſum of money belonging to the 
merchants lodged in the cuſtom-houſe, 
and that it was intended to be ſhipped 
the following day on board a light clean 
„cel, the bottom of which was newly 
primed, which veſſel was bound to Son- 
{onnate, on the coaſt of Mexico, to pur- 
chaſe part of the cargo of the Manilla 
ihip. 

This piece of intelligence immediately 
determined the Commodore to endeavour 
to ſurpriſe the place without a moment's 
delay, as he was fully ſatisfied, by an in- 
quiry into the ſtrength and condition of 
it, that there was little danger of loſing 
Beſides, there 
was a neceſſity for ſome ſtep of this ſort, 
as they could hope for no profit by a lon- 
ger cruize in theſe ſeas, the coaſt being 
alarmed of their vicinity: and this enter- 
prize not only promiſed a ſupply of live 
proviſions, which they much wanted, but 
afforded an opportunity of putting the 
priſoners on ſhore, who being very nu- 
merous, made a greater conſumption of 
the f}:ip's ſtores than ſhe was able to 
ipare. 

The Commodore, after duly weighing 
the ſtrength of the place, reſolved that 
the attack ſhould be made by the boats; 
tearing that if he ſhould attempt firſt 
bringing the ſhips into harbour, the Spa- 
niards, apprized of the danger, might 
take meaſures for {ſecuring their molt va- 
luable effects. The attack in this man- 
ner meditated, was immediately carried 
into execution. The barge and pinnaccs 
were manned with 58 — men, well 
armed, under the care of Mr. Brett, and 
to him was left the whole conduct of the 
expedition, The better to prevent any 
contuiton that might ariſe from the 
people's being ignorant of the windings 
of the town, two Spaniſh pilots were or- 
dered to guide them, with a promiſe of 
being well rewarded ; and an aſſurance to 
II h 2 the 
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the priſoners that they ſnould be all here 
{ct at liberty, provided theſe men beha- 
ved with fidelity : but on the contrary it 
was obſerved, that in caſe they failed in 
the leaſt article of the duty to which they 
were appointed, they two ſhould be ſhot, 
and all the Spaniards then in cuſtody car- 
ricd priſoners to England. It was parti- 


cularly remarkable, that one of theie pi- 


lots had been, about twenty years be- 
fore, a priſoner with Captain Clipperton, 
who forced him in the {ame manner to 
guide his men to 'Truxillo, an inland 
town to the ſouthward of Paita, which 
they then ſurpriſed and pillaged. While 
the boats were making for the bay, the 
mouth of which they reached without 
being diſcovered, the ſhips ſtood in for 
the port with all the ſail they could. The 
approach of the failors in the boats was 
diſcovered by ſome people on board a ſhip 
lying at anchor in the harbour, who got 
aſhore as quickly as they could, ſpreading 
the alarm by crying out, The Engliſh 
Dogs. 

Notwithſtanding this int liigence, Mr. 
Brett got aſhore before they could fire 
two guns from the fort; and drawing up 
his men under ſhelter of a narrow ſtreet, 
marched immediately to the parade, with 
drums beating, and loud clamours of joy; 
where he was received with a volley of 
ſmall ſhot from ſome merchants, who 
poſted themſelves in a gallery that ran 
round the governor's houſe, but who 
were ſoon diſlodged, and taking to their 
heels, left the parade in quiet poſſeſſion 
of the invaders, who ſoon entered both 
the governor's houſe and the fort, which 
they found abandoned ; having loſt one 
man, and having had two wounded, one 
of them being the Spaniſh pilot of the 
Tereſa. The Honourable Mr. Keppel, 
fon to the Earl of Albemarle, had a piece 
of his jockey-cap ſhaved off cloſe to his 
temple by a ball, which however did him 
no other i injury. 

Mr. Brett having ſecured the fort, the 
governor's houſe, and all the avenues of 
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the town, with proper guards, ordered 
the ſew inhabitants that were left to be 
confined in one of the churches under a- 
proper guard, while ſome ſtout Negroes, 
elcorted by a file of mulquetecrs, were 
ordered to aſſiſt in removing the treaſure 
of the cuſtom-houle, &c. to the fort, this 
being the principal thing to be conſider ed 
after being poſſeſſed of the town. 

As molt of the inhabitants had fled in 
their firſt fright, without ſtaying to drel;, 
the ſailors, who could not be prevented 
from breaking into the houſes to ſearch 
for private pillage, eagerly ſeized upon 
their cloaths, which, according to the 
faſhion of the country, Were extremely 
ſuperb, and throwing theſe over their 
grealy jackets, cut ſo ridiculous a figure 
when they appcared before the licutcnant, 
that he ſcarcely knew them ; and their 
appearance was ſtill more odd, from many 
of them having put on women's embroi- 
dered gowns, when they had miſled of 
men's cloaths. Early in the morning the 
Centurion opened the bay, and about 12 
o'clock came to an anchor in ten fathom 
and a half water, at a mile and a half dit- 
tance from the town. 

This and the following day was ſpent 
in {ending on board the treaſure ; and 
boats full of hogs, fowl, and other rc- 
freſhments, together with the moſt valu- 
able commodities to be found inthe town: 
and this was done without any moleſta- 
tion from the enemy; though a good 
number of them, among whom were 200 
horſc, paraded upon 2 neighbouring hill 
very oſtentatioufly, with all kinds of mi- 
litary mutic. "Fheſe were headed by the 


governor, who had been one of the firit 


that fled, leaving a young wife of about 
ſeventeen, to whom he had been but a 


few days married, to be carried off in her 
ſhift by a couple of his people. His eſ- 


cape was a ſenſible mortification to Mr. 
Brett, as well as to the Commodore ; be- 
cauſe had they ſecured him, they might 


| have got a conliderable ranſom for the 


town, there being in it at that time, ſe— 
veral 


AI 


veral warchouſes filled with valuable 
goods, which were conſumed with it 
when it was {et on fire, upon the gover- 
nor's refuſing to. liſten to any overtures 
that were made him for a parley. For 
though Mr. Anſon intimated to him, that 
the town might be preſerved at a very 
trifling expence, he did not deign even to 
return a civil anſwer. And having col- 
lected a body of forces round the country, 
whereof however he made no ule, he 
was {o fond of his new military command, 
that he ſcemed entirely to have forgotten 
his government, His forces, however, 
as Mr. Auſou learned from ſome Negroe 
deſerters, Were in great want of water; 
and though they had one night poſitively 
relolved to have fallen on his men, headed 
by 2 Scottiſh captain of a ſhip, named Gor- 
don, they Were 
therefrom, by the great vigilance and 
ſtrict lock out of Mr. Brett. 

On the 15th of November, their buſi— 
nels in Paita being pretty well over, the 
Commodore ſent all his pritoners, in num- 
ber 82, aſhore, according to his promiſe; 
and then Mr. Brett, having made a pro- 
per diſpolition of pitch, tar, and other 
combuſtibles, to increaſe the flame, ſet 
the town on fire in ſeveral quarters at 
the ſame time; then having ſpiked up 
the eight pieces of cannon, he collected 
his men, there being only one milling, 
and marched regularly down to the water 
fide; at which time a body of Spaniards 
upon the hill, put themſelves in motion 
as if they meant an attack; but upon Mr. 
Brett's making a halt, and facing about, 
this heroic troop did not judge it ſafe to 
advance. 

They were now ready to put off from 
the beach, which was ſo covered with 
imoke as to be almoſt inviſible, when they 
heard the voice of a man, loudly and pa- 
thetically invoking them to take him in: 
one of the boats made up to the place 
from whence the found iffued, and there 
found the man whom they had miſled = 
to the chin in water, for he could no 


deterred and intimidated 


Py 
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ſwim, and had waded as far as he durſt. 
It appeared upon examining into the cauſe 
of his delay, that having taken too' large 
a doſe of brandy, he had fallen afleep, 
and was waked only by the fire coming to 
near as to ſcorch him. He ſaid, that at 
firſt he was ſtrangely amazed to ſee the 
houſes all on a blaze about him on one 
ide, and ſeveral Indians and Spaniards 
conferring together: however, recollect- 
ing his dangerous ſituation, he puſhed 
through the thickeſt of the imoke, and 
arrived upon the beach barely in time 
to fave himſelf. 

Licutenant Brett and his detachment 
now put off to the ſhip. The acquilition 
they made in wrought plate, dollars, and 
other coin, amounting to upwards of 
33; 00. excluſive of the broad-cloths, 
lilks, cambrics, velvets, and embroideries, 
which were deſtroyed by the flames ; be- 
{des which, the private plunder, ſuch as 
rings, bracelets, and jewels, the imme- 
diate property of the particular captors, . 
were very great. It appeared by a me- 
morial prelented to the court of Madrid 
ſome time after, that the loſs of the Spa- 
niards in this action amounted to half a 
million of dollars. There being at this 
time {ix of the enemy's veſſels in the har- 
bour, five of them were, by the Commo- 
dore's order, towed out to ſea, where 
they were ſcuttled and ſunk; and the 
ſixth, being the veſſel wherein the trea- 
ſure was to have been embarked, he added 
to his own ſquadron, by the name of the 
Solidad, manning her with io men, under 
the command of Lieutenant Hnghes of 
the Trial iloop. 

PAMPELUNA, TAKEN IN 1521. A 
city ſit uated in the kingdom of Navarre, 
in Spain. Francis, King of France, to 
aſſiſt the exiled family of John d' Albret, 
from whom the Emperor Charles V. had 
wreſted Navarre, ſent Andrew de Foix de 
PEſparre to conquer that kingdom, which 
he ſoon effected, meeting with no reſiſt— 
ance but from this city. At which ſiege 
Ignatius Loyola, the tounder of the le- 

ſuits, | 
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fruits, was wounded. 
witu ſucceſs, ventured to pats the confines 
of Navarre into Caſtile, and to lay ſiege to 
Logrogno, a jimall city in Caſtile. This 
rouſed the Caltilians, who had hitherto 
bchcid the rapid progreſs of his arms 
With great unconcern, and the ſudden 
advance of their troops obliged him to 
abandon his raſh enterprize. 'The Spaniſh 
army Larraſling the retreat of the French, 
L'Eiparre ventured a pitched battle, 
without waiting for ſome troops marching 
to aid him, though greatly inferior in 
numbers, in which he received a total 
defeat, and was taken priſoner; and Spain 
recovered poſſeſſion of Navarre, (which 
{he holds to this day) in a ſhorter time 
than the-French had {pcnt i in the conqueſt 
„ | 
PANTALAREA, ENGAGEMENT OFF IN 
1526. An ifland ſituated in the Mediter- 
rancan Sea, near Sicily. Sir Francis 
Drake having taken a great many Spaniſh 
veilels in the Weſt-Indies, the King of 
Spain in his turn, granted letters of re- 
pritals for his ſubjects, to ſeize and make 
prizes of all Engliſh ſhips they ſhould meet 
with at ſea, eſpecially in the Levant and 
Mediterranean; by which the Turkey 
merchants were greatly endangered and 
interrupted. I herefore thecompany tra- 
ding to Turkey fitted out five ſtout thips, 
With letters of marque, well manned, 
armed, and provided for defence. They 
failed together from the Thames, with 
inſtru-tions not to ſeparate till they arri- 
ved off Sicily, when each ſhip was direct- 
ed to take its proper courle to the place 
of its deſtination, and in their return 
home to rendezvous at the ifland of 
Zante. 

Here being informed that the Spaniar ds 
had fitted out two Heets, one of 20, and 
another of 30 galleys, to intercept them, 
it was reſolved to put themſelves into the 
beſt poſture of defence, and to force 
their paſſage, if obliged to come to blows ; 


and Mr. Edward Williamſon, Captain of 


the Royal Merchant, was choſen their 


LEiparre dazzlcd | 


PAR 
Admiral, and the Captain of the Toby 
their Vice-Admiral; the other three 


agreeing to ſubmit to their commands, 

On the 13th of July, carly in the 
morning, as this ſquad ro ſt made the 
iſland of Pantalarea, which lies between. 
Sicily and the African coaſt, they deſcricd 
11 galleys and 2 frigatcs, with Sicilian 
and Malteſe colours, in the ſervice of 
Spain, and commanded by Don Pedro de 
Leiva, who diſpatched his two frigates 
co order the captains and purſers of the 
Engliſh ſhips to repair iriumediately on 
board his galley. But the meſſenger was 
contented to take with him only Mr. 
Rowet, a fupercargo, and to engage for 
his ſafety and return. 

The Admiral received Mr. Rowet in a 
moſt haughty manner, and inſiſted upon 


the ſurrender of all the Engliſh ſhips at 


his diſcretion ; and at Mr. Rowet's return 
ſignified his reſolution, by firing a gun of 
defiance, which being immediately re- 
turned by the Engliſh Admiral, the en- 
gagement began; and though they were 
very heavy laden, they maintained an ob- 
ſtinate fight for five hours, and fo ſhat- 
tered the Spaniſh ſhips of war that the 
Admiral firſt, and then two more, were 
obliged to warp off out of the line, ſcarce 
beirg able to keep above water: and the 
reſt were ſo diſabled, that they, not 
having men enough left to man their 
guns, and work their veſſels, ſoon after 
made for the. ſhore, leaving the Engliſh 
the laurels of victory, and room to pur- 
ſue their voyage. 

The Engliſh loſt but two men in this 
engagement: but their ladings were too 
valuable to run any riſk in the purſuit of 
the enemy. Therefore they made the 
beſt of their way for England, whcrc 
they arrived in ſafety; having, by favour 


of a thick. fog, and a 'brifk caſte: ly wind, 


eſcaped the other Spaniſh ſquadron, 
which waited for them at the Straits 

mouth. 
PARAGUAY, BATTLE AT. A city of 
South America, This was a completc 
victory 


PAR 


victory obtained the 11th of February, 
1755, by the combined troops of Spain 
and Portugal, over the army of the rebels 
of the ſeven miſſions of Paraguay. There 
is no exact account of the action, but 
that a body of 2000 rebels having advan- 
ced towards the King's army, they were 
ſummoned to ſurrender, and upon their 
refuſal, were attacked upou a mountain 
where they were beginning to intrench 
themſelves. The action laſted an hour 
and a half; and the rebels left on the ficld 
of battle 1311 dead, 153 priſoners, 8 
cannon; ſeveral colours and ſtandards, 
$00 mares, 600 mules, and a great quan- 
tity of cattle. The Spanilh lots was only 
men killed, and 15 wounded, 

PARIS, $K1RMISH IN. The capital of 
France. This ikirmith was in the ſuburbs 
called St. Anthony's. This is one of thoſe 
articles which have been occaſioned by 
civil broils, of which France has had 
her ſhare. This happened in the year 
1652, during the civil wars between the 
princes of the blood and their ſovereign. 
Cardinal Mazarine being recalled from his 
exile, the Prince of Conde reſolved to 
make war againſt the court; and the 
Duke of Orleans joincd him by a treaty 
to expel the Cardinal, whom they now 
hated as much as they had formerly 
loved. Turenne was choſen general for 
the court; and the Prince of Conde put 
himſelf at the head of his forces: but M. 
de Turenne having been joined by Mare- 


chal de la Ferte with zooo men, was 


valtly his ſuperior, and reſolved to attack 
him as ſoon as polliblc. 
tired to the gates of Paris, where he was 
refuſed admiſſion. Unable to keep the 
acid, he reſolved to take refuge in Caren— 
ton; but in this too he was defeated by 
the Viicount's vigilance, who came up 
with and jnveited him, in the ſaburbs of 
St. Atichony at Paris, Luckily this place 
lad been intrenched, to defend it againſt 
the thieviſh Lorrainers, which preſerved 
the Prince of Conde from preſent deſtruc- 
ton, It is indecd highly probable, that 


' the canuon. 


His Highneſs re- 


PAR 


he had nevertheleſs ſuffered an entire de- 
feat, had it not been for the imprudent 
orders given by the court. Mazarine, 
knowing that an action was inevitable, 
had brought the King upon the eminence 
of Charonne to be a ſpectator of it, and 
{cnt immediate command for the attack to 
begin, before De la Ferie came up with 
In vain dia '1 tw1chve urge 
the contrary: the young Monarch ex- 
preſſed his impatience, aud the General 
was obliged to tubmit. Conde had 7000 
or 8000 men, all well intierched, or 
lodged in houſes. The Kivg's forces, 
who were to make their W openly foot 
by foot, amounted to 10, 0 or 12,000, 
which, comidering the eavaiitage: ou he 
other ſide, made them not mute than ar 
equal match. The fight was very obſti- 
nate. Barricades, houſes, gardens walled 
in, were all attacked and deferded wich 
great bravery : ſome were retaken over 
and over; and the utmoſt reſolution was 
{ſbewn both by officers and ſoldiers. At 
laſt M. de Ja Ferte arrived with tie ar- 
tillery, and the reſt of the in fantry, after 
which, victory ſeemed to declare on the 
King's fide, Turenne was picparing for 


a general aſſault, to be commanded by 


himſelf and De la Ferte, when the cannon 
of the Baſtile began to play upon tlie 
royal army. At the ſame time Paris 
opened her gates, and ſaved the Prince 
and his troops from a total ruin. Mada- 
moilelle de Monpenſier, obſerving that 
her father uſed no means to preſerve his 
own troops, and only kept his coaches 
ready to make his eſcape, in caſe the 
Prince was beaten, went herſelf and har- 
rangued the governor of the Baie and 
the city magiſtracy, till ſhe prevailed upon 
theni to put themiclves under her dircc- 
tion. The loſs on both ſides in this unna- 
tural battle, was nearly cqual: the van- 
quiſhed army marched through Paris to 
the ſuburbs of St. James; their General 
entered {word in hand, ard covered with 
blood and duſt. "The ſight of the dead 
and dying ſoftened the people's hearts, 

aud 
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and the preſence of this hero filled them 
with admiration, that they received him 
with a ſort of triumph, in return for 


their late affront. Their prepoſſeſſion in 


his favour was greater than ever; but he 
ſoon gave them reaſon to repent it: ei- 
ther he or his partizans reſumed the de- 
ſign, which they had always had, of 
making themſelves maſters both of the 
parliament and the town-hall. With re- 
{pet to the latter, ſuch a ſedition was 
excited at the meeting of the magiſtracy, 
that every member of it was in the utmoſt 
danger of his life. They were literally 
beſieged in their hall, the doors of which 
were ſet on fire, or broke, and ſeveral 
ſmall arms were diſcharged in at the 
windows. The cry of the mob was for 
an union between the Prince and the city, 
and that the city ſhould immediately cn- 
gage in the ſupport of the war. Articles 
of capitulation and union, agrecing to what 
was demanded, were thrown out ſigned 
by the magiſtrates, but did not appeaſe 
the people. Two maſters of requeſts 
were maſlacred in this tumult, which 
ſtruck the utmoſt conſternation through 


all Paris: nobody would own themſelves 


the authors of this barbarous affair ; and 
the French writers ſpeak of it with great 
tenderneſs : but the backwardneſs of the 
Princes to appeaſe the infurrection, nei— 
ther of them coming, though earneſtly 
entreated, till the milchicf was all done: 
this, we ſay, added to other ſtrong cir- 
cumſtances, make it more than probable 
that it was an act of revenge from his 
Highneſs of Conde, for being kept ſo long 
without the walls in the late bloody ac- 
tion. This Prince, among his many great 
qualities, ſeems to have had a temper too 
vindictive : he might cle, in conjunction 
with the Duke of Orleans, have brought 
about the union delired againit Cardinal 


Maarine. 


PARREL, BATTLE NEAR. The Danes 
heving landed and pilleged a great part of 
the kingdom, were met near this river in 
Somerſetſhire, where they were defeated 


PAS 


in 845, by the Earls Enulph and Oſric, 


with bil.op Alitan, which relieved the 
country for tome time from their inroads, 

PASSARO, (CAPE OF) ExGactment 
OFF IN 1718. A head land of the Iſland 


| of Sicily, in the Mediterranean. Ihe 
Mediterranean fleet failed June 15, 1718, 


under the command of Sir George Byng. 
This fleet conſiſted of 20 {hips of the liue 
of battle, two fireſhips, two bomb-veſlels, 
an hoſpital ſhip, and a ſtore-ſhip. 

Being got into the Ocean, he ſent the 
Rupert to Liſbon for imelligence, aud ar- 
riving the zoth off Cape St. Vincent, lie 
diſpatched the Superbe to Cadiz, with a 
gentleman who carried a letter for him to 
Colonel Stanhope, the King's envoy at 
Madrid, wherein he deſired that miniſter 
ro acquaint the King of Spain with his 
arrival in thoſe parts, in his way to the 
Mediterranean, and to lay before him the 
inſtructions he was to act under with lis 
{quadron, of which he gave a very ample 
detail in his letter. "The envoy ſhewed 


„ 


the letter to Cardinal Alberoni, Who, 


upon reading it, told him with ſome 
warmth, ** That his maſter would run all 
& hazards, and even ſuffer himſelf to be 
© driven out of Spain, rather than recall 
his troops, or conſent to any ſuſpenſion 
of arms z” adding, "That the Spaii- 
« ards were not to be frightened, and he 
«© was ſo well convinced of their flect”s 
doing their duty, that if the Admiral 
5 ſhould think fit to attack them, he 
c ſhould be in no pain for the ſucceſs.” 
Mr. Stanhope having in his hand a lift of 
the Britiſh 1quadron, prayed his Eminence 
to perule it, and to compare its ſtrength 
with that of their own Squadron, Which 
the Cardinal took, and threw on the 
ground with much peflion, Mr. Stanhope, 
with great temper, deſired him © to con 
„ ſider the ſincere attention the King his 
„ maſter had always had to the honour 
© and intereſt of his Catholic Majeſty, 
which it was impoſſible for him to give 
greater proofs of, than he had done by 
* his unwearied endeavours through the 

© whole 


1 e 
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footing in Sicily. 
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« whole courſe of the preſent negotiation, 
« to procure the moit advantageous con- 
« ditions poflible for Spain, in which he 
« had ſucceeded cven beyond what any 
« unprejudiced perſon could have hoped 
« for; and that, though by the treaty of 
« Utrecht for the neutrality of Italy, 
« which was entered into at the requeſt 
« of the King of Spain himſelf, as alto 
« by that of Weſtminſter, the 25th of 
« May, 1716, his Majeſty found himſelf 
« obliged to defend the Emperor's domi- 
« nions when attacked, he had hitherto 
« only ated as a mediator, though ever 
« ſince the enterprize againſt Sardinia, by 
« his treaties he became a party in the 
« war, and for this year Jaſt paſt had 
« been ſtrongly called upon by the Empc- 
« ror to comply with his engagements ; 
« and that even now, when it was impoſ- 
„ ſible for him to delay any longer the 


„ {ending his fleet into the Mediterranean, 


« jt plainly appeared by the AdmiraPs in- 


« ſtructions, which he communicated to 


„his Eminence, and by the orders he had 
« himſelf received, that his Majeſty had 
© nothing more at heart, than that his 
« fleet might be employed in promoting 
« the intereits of the King of Spain; and 
*« hoped that his Catholic Majeſty would 
© not, by refuling to recall his troops, or 
« to conlent to a ceſſation of arms, put it 
© out of his power to give all the proofs 
« of the ſincere friendihip he always de- 
« fired to cultivate with his Catholic Ma- 
« jeſty.” All that the Cardinal could be 
brought to promiſe, was to lay the Admi- 
ral's letter before the King, and to let 
the Envoy know his reſolution upon it in 
two days; but it was nine before he could 
obtain and fend it away; the Cardinal 


probably hoping, that the Admiral would 


delay, in expectation of it, in ſome of the 
ports of Spain, and thereby give time for 
their fleet and forces to ſecure a good 
The anſwer was wrote 
under the Admiral's letter in theſe words: 
** His Catholic Majeſty has done me the 


% honour to tell me, that the Chevalier 
Nums, XLI. 


PAS 


“ Byng may execute the orders which he 


© has from the King lis maiter, Kicu- 
„rial, July 15, 1718. The Cardinal Al- 


„ beroni.“ 


At ſea, Admiral Byng was fo retarded 
by unfavourable winds, that it was the 
8th of July before he made Cape Sparte!, 
where he received advice by the return of 
the Superbe and Rupert, which he lad. 
{ent for intelligence to Litbon and Cady, 
of the preparations making at Barcelona, 
and of the failing of the Spaniſh fleet from 
thence eaſtward on the 18th of June ; ard 
in paſling Gibraltar, he was allo joincd 
by Vice-Admiral Cornwall, with the Ar- 
gyle, and Charles galley. 


He watered at Cape Malaga, landed 


four regiments at Mahon to relieve the 


garriſon, who were to embark and ſerve 
on board his fleet, and arrived on the iſt 


of Auguſt in the bay of Naples, which 


kingdom lay under the greateſt apprehen- 
lion of danger from the rapidity of the 
Spaniſh progreſs in Sicily, and the weak- 
neſs of the German force to defend them, 
in caſe of the threatened invaſion by the 
Spaniards. 

The Admiral going aſhore, attended 
by the flag officers and captains in their 
boats, was ſaluted at his landing by all the 
cannon round the city and caſtles, and 
was carried to the Duke de Matalone's 
palace, pleaſantly ſituated by the ſea- ſide, 
which had been prepared for his recep- 
tion during his ſtay at Naples. From 
thence he was conducted to court through 
an infinite throng of people, with the 
greateſt acclamations of joy, and all the 
honours and ceremomies paid to a viceroy ; _ 
where centering into conference with 
Count Daun, he learnt, that the Spaniſh 
army, conſiſting of about 30,000 men, 
commanded by the Marquis de Lede, had 
landed the 2d of July in Sicily, and had 
ſoon made themſelves maſters of the city 
and caſtles of Palermo, and of great part 
of the iſland; that they had taken the 
town of Meſſina, and were then carrying 


on the ſiege of the citadel ; that the Vice- 
* I1 | roy 
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roy did not know how far the Piedmon- 
tcle garriſon was to be depended on, but 
that they muſt ſoon be obliged to ſurren- 
der if not relieved. That the laſt letters 
he had reccived from Vienna, gave hopes 
that the King of Sicily might be entered 
by this time into a particular alliance with 
the Emperor, having deſired the aſſiſtance 
of his troops, and agreed to receive them 
into the citadel. The next morning the 
Viceroy vilited the Admiral, and renewing 
their conterence on the meaſures to be 
taken in that conjuncture of affairs, it 
was agreed, that the Viceroy ſhould ſend 
General Wetzel, with 2000 German foot, 
in tartans to Meſſina, to relieve the cita- 
del and Fort St. Salvador; and as the 
Admiral was directed by his orders to 
obſtruct any attempts of the Spaniards on 
Sicily, he conſented to take thoſe troops 
under his protection ; and accordingly, 
the traniports being got ready, he failed 


with them the 6th of Auguſt from Naples, 


and arrived the gth in view of the Fare of 
Meſina. | 

Admiral Byng then, by propoſing a ceſ- 
ſation of arms to the Spaniſh General, the 
Marquis de Lede, endeavoured to avoid 
the efluſion of blood, as well as the inter- 
ruption of trade that muſt enſue on an 
open rupture with Spain. But the Mar- 
quis refuſing all terms of accommodation, 
and perſiſting that he had no orders to 
treat, and receiving intelligence that the 
Spaniſh fleet {ailed from the harbour of 
Meſſina but the day before his arrival off 
the Fare, the Admiral weighed anchor 
and- failed in queſt of it, and by giving 
chaſe to two of the Spaniſh ſcouts, he 
came with his {ſquadron about noon in 
fight of their whole fleet, which conſiſted 
of 27 fail of men of war, two fircſhips, 
four bomb-veſlels, ſeven gallcys, and ſe- 
veral other veſſels laden with ſtores and 
proviſions, drawn into a line of battle, 
commanded by the Admiral Don Antonio 
de Caſtaneta, and under him four Rear- 
Admirals, Chacon, Mari, Gueyara, and 
Cammock, 


P AS 


On the ſight of the Engliſh ſquadron, 
they ſtood away large, but in order of 
battle. The Admiral followed them all 
the reſt of that day, and the ſucceeding 
night, with ſmall gales N. E. and fomec- 
times calm, with fair weather. "The next 
morning early (the 11th), the Engliſh 
being got pretty near up with them, the 
Marquis de Mari, Rear-Admiral, with tix 
Spaniſh men of war, and all the galleys, 
fireſhips, bomb-veſſels, and ſtoreſhips, fe- 
parated from their main flect, and ſtood 
in for the Sicilian ſhore; upon which the 
Admiral detached Captain Walton of the 
Canterbury, with five more ſhips, after 
them ; and the Argvle and Canterbury 
getting within gun-ſhot of the headmolt 
ſhip about ſix in the morning, the Argyle 
fred a ſhot to bring her to, which the not 
minding, the Argyle fired another, and 
the Canterbury being ſomething nearer, 
fired another, upon which the Spaniſh 
ſhip fired her ſtern-chaſe at the Canter- 
bury, and then the engagement began. 
The Admiral purſuing the main body of 
the Spaniſh fleet, the Orford, Captain 
Falkingham, and the Grafton, Captain 
Haddock, came up ſirſt with them, about 


ten o'clock, at whom the Spaniards 
fired their {tern-chaſe guns. The Admi- 
ral ſent orders to thoſe two ſhips not to 
fire, unleſs the Spaniards repcated their 
firing, which they doing, the Orford at- 
tacked the Santa Roſa of 64 guns, and 
took her. The St. Carlos, of 60 guns, 
{track next, without much oppoſition, to 
the Kent, Captain Matthews. "The Grat- 
ton attacked warmly the Prince of Aſtu— 
rias, of 70 guns, formerly called the Cum- 
berland, in which was Rear-Admiral 
Chacon; but the Bredah and Captain 
coming up, Captain Haddock left that 
ſhip much ſhattered for them to take, and 
ſtretched ahead after another ſhip of 60 
guns, which had kept firing on his ſtar- 
board bow during his engagement with 
the Prince of Aſturias. About one of the 
clock the Kent, and ſoon after the Su— 


perbe, Captain Maſter, came up with and 
; 25 engaged 


A 


engaged the Spaniſh Admiral of 74 guns, 


who with two ſhips more fired on them, 


and made a running fight until about. 


three, and then the Kent bearing down 
upon him, and under his ſtern, gave him 
her broadiide, and fell to leeward ; aftcr- 
wards the Superbe putting for it, to lay 
the Admiral aboard, fell on his weather 


quarter, upon the Spaniſh Admiral ſhift- 


ing his helm, the Superbe ranged up un- 
der his lee quarter, on which he ſtruck to 
her. At the lame time the Barfleur, in 
which was the Admiral, being aſtern of 
the Spaniſh Admiral within ſhot, and in- 
clining on his weather quarter, Rear- 
Admiral Guevara, and another 60 gun 
ſhip, which were to windward, bore 
down upon him, and gave him tlieir 
broadſides, and then clapt upon a wind, 
ſtanding in for the land. The Admiral 
immediately tacked and ſtood after them, 
until it was almoſt night ; but it being 
little wind, and they galing away out of 
his reach, he left purſuing them, and 
ſtood into the fleet, which he joined two 
hours after night. The Effex took the 
Juno of 36 guns, the Montagne and Ru- 
pert took the Volante of 44 guns, and 
Rcar-Admiral Dclaval, in the Dorſetthire, 
took the Iſabella of 60 guns. This ac- 
tion happened off Cape Paſſaro, at about 
fix leagues diſtance from the ſhore. The 
Engliſh received but little damage. The 
hip that fuilered moſt was the Grafton, 
which being a good ſailer, her Captain 
engaged ſeveral ſhips of the enemy, al- 
ways purſuing the headmoſt, and leaving 
thote ſhips he had diſabled or damaged 
to be taken by thoſe that followed him. 
The Admiral lay by ſome days at ſea, to 
refit the rigging of his ſhips, and to re— 
pair the damages the prizes had ſuſtained; 
and the 18th received a letter from Cap- 
tain Walton, giving an account that he 
had taken four Spaniſh men of war, one 
of 60 guns, commanded by Rear-Admiral 
Mari, one of 54, one of 4o, and one of 
24 guns, with a bomb-veſſel, and a ſhip 
laden with arms; and burnt four men of 


F 


war, one of 54 guns, two cf 40, and one 
1 


of 30, with a hreſhip and a bomb-ve fel. 

he Captain was one wheie natural ta- 
lents were fitter for atchieving a gallant 
action than deſcribing one; yet his letter 
on this occaſion, carries in it tuch a ſtrain 
of military cloguence, that it is worth in- 
ſerting here. 


„SIR, 


We have taken and deſtroyed all the 
Spaniſh ſhips and veſſels which were 
upon the coaſt, th2 number as per Mar- 
gin. Jam, &e. 


Canterbury, off Syracuſa, 
10th of Auguſt, 1718. 


G. WALTON.” 


PASSBERG, $KIRMISH NEAR. A vit- 
lage in Bohemia, where the Aultrians 
were defeated in 1759, as appears by a 
letter from Prince Henry of Pruflia at 
Launy, April 17. The greateſt part of 
the Auſtrian troops which were on the 
frontiers of Saxony having marched to- 
warts Sileſia, or into the Empire, Prince 
Henry formed a deſign to drive thoſe tha 
might {till remain in Bohemia, beyond the 
Egra, and carry off their magazines, as 
well thoſe on the Elbe as at tl e dificrent 
quarters. Accordingly, the Pruflians en— 
tered Bohemia on the 15th. One column 


marched by Peterſwalde, and another 


under General Hulſen, by Paſsberg and 
Commota. The van-guard of the column 
which marched by Peterſwalde, found 
the eminence beyond that village fortified 
with a redoubt, with a ſtrorg barricage 
before it, guarded by 600 Croats, and 
ſome Hungarian foot. This pals was 
forced: a major and 30 men were made 
priſoners, and 15 flain. The time rc- 
quircd to remove the barricade, facilitated 


the retreat of the enemy, who had Ieifure 


to draw off their troops. Neverthelecls, 
our van-guard dividing into two bodies, 
one procceded to Auſſig, and the other to 
Toplitz. The enemy iled precipitately 
every where. The magazine of Auſlig 
was deſtroyed, and the boats on the Elbe 

112 | burnt. 
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burnt. The van-guard returned on the 
x6th to the main body at Welmina, We 
{ſeized the proviſions and forage which the 
Auſtrians had left at Lowoſitz and Leto- 
meritz, and burnt the new bridge they 
had built there. Our advanced guard then 
procceded to Buden, where the enemy 
had a quantity of proviſions. General 
Hulſen found the paſs of Paſsberg guard- 
ed by a body of Croats, and the regiment 
of Konigleck and Andiau. The horſe 
which marched by Pelſbourg, attacked the 
enemy in the rear, while they were at- 
tacked in front by the foot, who at length 
drove them from their intrenchments. 
General Renard with 51 officers and 2000 


men were taken. We took from the enemy | 


3 colours, 2 ſtandards, and 3 pieces of cannon. 
General Hulſen's advanced guard then 
puſhed forwards to Satz, and ſeized all 


the ſtores of proviſions which the Auſ- 


trians, who were retiring as faſt as poſſible 
to Prague, had abandoned. This attack 
of Paſsberg coſt us only about 70 men 
killed and wounded. | 
PATNA TAKEN, See MoONGHEER and 
2UXAR, | | 
PAVIA, SIEGE OF, AND BATTLE AT. A 
city of Italy, in the duchy of Milan, fitua- 
ted 16 miles ſouth from Milan, Theſe 
were the next military tranſactions after 
the ſiege of Marſeilles in the year 1524. 
See MARSEILLES. The Duke of Bourbon 
being obliged to retreat into Italy, Fran- 
cis, the French King, reſolved to march 
forthwith into the Milaneſe by a ſhorter 
route; and the Duke being informed of his 
deſign, redoubled his diligence in order to 
fruſtrate his intention. Both armies reach- 
ed the duchy the ſame day, when the 
Duke being joined by the Viceroy of 


Naples at Pavia, threw a ſtrong garriſon 


into that city, and as the plague raged at 
Milan, retired to Soncino. Francis now 
took poſſeſſion of Milan without oppoſi— 
t ion, and undertook the ſiege of Pavia in 
the beginning of November,-1524; by this 
time he had detached the Venetians and 
Fiorentines from the intereſt of Charles, 


year 1524. 


PAV 


and the Imperial army began to be looked 
on with ſuch contempt in Italy, that ſome- 
body fixed a paſquinade on the ſtatue of 
Paſquin at Rome to this effect. Who- 
ſoever can bring tidings of the Imperial 
army, loſt ſome days ſince among the 
mountains (Alps), ſhall be well rewarded, 
otherwiſe they ſhall be looked upon as 
thieves if they conceal them.“ 

The French King continued all winter 
the ſiege of Pavia, though his operations 
were very much impeded by the rigour 
of the ſeaſon, and his convoys greatly in- 
terrupted by the Imperial army which had 
taken poſt at Caſſano. Thus ended the 
We now come to the year 
1525, memorable for this famous battle. 
By the 16th of January, 12,000 Germans 
the Archduke of Auſtria had raiſed were 
come to the Imperial camp, under the 
command of George of Auſtria, and with 
them the Duke of Bourbon, who meeting 


in council with the Viceroy, the Marquis, 


and Duke of Milan, it was reſolved to 
draw near to the enemy, the better to 
ſtraiten them, and endcavour the relief of 
Pavia. The Marquis of Peſcara having 
made a ſpeech to the Spaniards, encou- 
raging them to maintain their ancient ho- 
nour, and not to be diſcouraged for want 
of pay, which they ſhould be ſure of as 
ſoon as they had defeated the French ; it 
is moſt wonderful that they were not only 
ſatisfied to ſtay, but offercd what money 
they had to pay the Germans, and gather- 
ed ſo much among them, as ſerved to give 
every German ſoldier a crown, and pro- 
vide ſeveral ncceſlaries for the train of ar- 
tillery, of which an exact account was 
taken, that they might be repaid out of 
the firſt money. | 
On the 24th of January, the army 
marched from Lodi, D. Ferdinand Caſtriot, 
Marguis of Civita de S. Angelo, a Greek, 
deſcended from the renowncd Scander- 
berg, led the van, conſiſting of 500 light 
horſe. Next followed the Viccroy of 
Naples, General of all the Imperial forces, 
accompanied by the Duke of Bour * ' _ 
cvera 


Py. - 
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ſeveral commanders of note, with about 


200 men at arms. Then the Marquis de 
Pelcara, General of the Spaniſh foot, at 
the head of 56000 of them. After them 
marched 2000 Italiaus, all old ſoldiers; 
and next to them the train of artillery, 
which was ſo inconſiderable, it conſiſted 
of only four braſs and two' old iron guns, 
three waggons of powder, and two of 
ball, and five or {ix carts loaded with boats 
to lay bridges where there was occaſion, 
and with this train *200 ploneers, who 
followed not the army two days. George 
of Auſtria with his Germans brought up 
the rear. | 

That night the army encamped at Ma- 
rignano, Which is the midway. to Milan, 


and the next day turning ſhort, they ſtruck 


into the road to Pavia, and in two days 
came to S. Angelo, which being a ſmall 
town garriſoned by the encmy, that might 
hinder the reſort of proviſions to the ar- 
my, the Marquis of Peſcara having made 
a breach in the wall, entered and took it 
by aſſault. On the goth of January, the 
army moved from that place, and though 
it was but 12 miles from Pavia, they ſpent 
five or ſix days by the way, and at laſt 
encamped cloſe to the French army in 
ſight of Pavia; the garriſon of which 
place having diſcovered them, gave all 
demonſtrations of joy, firing all their can- 


non and {mall ſhot, making illuminations 


on the towers, and ringing their bells. 
The French at the ſame time ſaluted them 
with above 50 pieces of cannon they had 
planted on that fide to receive them, but 
did no execution. | 

The army intrenched and drew nearer 
and nearer, till they were within muſquet- 
ſhot of rhe enemy, who threw up three 
or four mounts, and from thence did ſome 
harm with their cannon. Thus they ſpent 


ſix or ſeven days, and want till increaſed 


in the Imperial camp, fo that every ſoldier 
had but a {mall allowance every day, and 


the reaſon was, becauſe they had no money, 
for which reaſon the country brought in 


no proviſions. 


. 

All the while the Imperialiſts lay in this 
place, they ceaſed not to keep the French 
away with continual falſe alarms, ſo that 
their men being tired, began to make no 
great account of theſe little ſtratagems, 
which the Marquis de Peſcara obſerving, 
he drew out 1400 Spaniards, and in the 
dead of the night gave ſuch a furious at- 
tack upon a part of the works where five 
companies of Italians were upon the guard, 
that he broke through, and piercing into 
the camp, killed many, took {ſome pri- 
ſoners, and nailed and diſmounted ſome 
pieces of cannon, and retired in ſafety 
with a conſiderable booty. This made 
the French more cautious for the future; 
and the King reſolving not to ſtir from 


before Pavia till he was maſter of it, or- 


dered all the forces he had diſperſed about 
the country to repair to the camp, and 
threw up great works on that ſide the Im- 
perialiſts lay. Ammunition growing ſcarce 
in Pavia, Captain Francis de Hario chooſ- 
ing about 30 men of his troop, with 
every one a bag of powder behind him on 
his horſe, took a compaſs one night till 
he fell into a great road that comes from 
Milan, where talking French in the dark 
with ſuch as he met, he paſſed on undi- 


covered, till being near the city, he and 


his company made their way to the gate, 
where making a ſignal agreed upon, they 
were admitted. Gaſpor Moyano who was 
governor of Alexandria, and had there a 
garriſon of Italians, underſtanding that 
2000 men of the garriſon of Marſeilles 
who had landed at Savona, were m:.* ching 
to the King's army, drew out what forces 
he could, and purſuing, overtook them as 
they were palling the river Mura, where 
he put them to the route, took as many 
as he thought fit, diſarmed and ſtripped 
the reſt, and returned with the booty and 
ſeven colours to Alexandria. Beſides this, 
the Duke of Milan having received in- 
formation that John Louis Palavicino, 
who ſerved the French, was gone with 
2400 to poſſeſs himſelf of Cremona, which 
was but weakly guarded, he ſent Alexan- 
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to make the beſt terms he conld ; but at 


were ordered to be in readinets by nine at. 
night; the foreign miniſters that were in 


AV 


der Bentivoglio to ſecure that place; Pala- 
vicino, who might have iecured himſelf i in 

Cazal Major, Was not ſo contented, came 

out to meet Bentivoylio, by whom he was 

defeatcd and taken priſoner. 

The two armies had now lain cloſe to 
one another above 20 days, and the Impe- 
rialiſts having ſpent all their proviſions, 
were reduced to ſuch extremity, that halt 
their men were ſpread about the country 
to get proviſions for themſelves and their 
companions, for in the camp there was 
no bread to give them. Being in this ne- 
ceſſitous condition, the general officers 
met to conſult what was beſt to be donc; 
but as is uſual upon {ach occaſions opinions 
varicd : ſome were for retiring to Cre- 
mona, and expec ing the ſuccours the 
Emperor had promiled ; others for getting 
into Milan, where the enemy had laid up 
great ſtore of proviſions, others for retiring 
to Naples, and leaving Antony de Leyva 


laſt the Marquis de Peſcara gave his opi- 
nion, that there was no ſafety but in fight- 
ing, which was at laſt agreed to, and the 
battle appointed to be the next day, be- 
cauſe it was the Emperor's birth day. 
This reſolution being taken, the guards 
were doubled, that none might go over 
to carry advice to the enemy ; Captain 
Arriano took upon him to carry the news 
into the city and performed it, the men 


the camp, and all the baggage were ſent 
away to S. Angelo, and then all things 
were diſpoſed for the battle. The firit 
thing was the throwing down about 65 
fathom of the park-Wall, for the army to 
march in. This park belongs to a monal- 
tery of Carthuſians called La Certoia, and 
runs up ncar to Pavia, On one fide of it 
runs the river Grabalon, which near he: 
city falls into the "Pelin, the reſt being 
incloled with the wall already mentioned ; 
in the midſt of it is a good houſe called 
Mirabeli, with a large ditch about it filled 
With the water of a brook that was hard | 
| 
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by. Within the park Jay a great part of 
the French army. At 10 o'clock that 
night the Imperialiſts ſet fire to their huts, 
which the French perceiving, thought 
they had been going off, orders were given 
to purſue them in the morning. At break 

of day the guards were drawn off, and 
joincd their {cveral bodies, and then they 
began to march into the park in the fol- 
lowing order. Ihe men at arms were 
divided into three ſquadrons, the firſt vas 
led by the Viceroy as captain-general, and 
conſiſted of about 300 men; the lecond by 
the Duke of Bourbon, as the Emperor's 

lieutenant, containing above 200 men; aud 
the third by Ferdinand d' Alarcon, being 
about 200 more. As ſoon as in the park, 
theſe iquadrons drew up on one fide, the 
Marquis of S. Angclo advanced with about 
400 light horte, to drive {ome of the cne- 
my out of the nonic of Mirabeli, which 
he performed and returned to his poſt. 
Ihe Spaniih foot being about 6000, and 
commanded by the Marquis de Peſcara, led 
the van ; next followed the 12,090 Ger- 
mans, and 2000 brave Italians bronght up 
the rear, conducting the four picces of 
cannon before mentioned. At ſunriſing 
they diſcovered the enemy moving towards 
them. "The firſt body of Foo men at arms 


was commanded by Monficur d' Alarcon, 


and ſupported by Fo Swits. At a ſmall 
diſtauce from them was the King, Henry 
d' Albert King of Navarre, the Prince of 
Scotland, the Admiral of France, with 
many more men of great note, and 2000 
lances. Next followed about 15,000 Ger- 
mans, 10,0009 Swits, 15,000 ltalians, and 
190,000 French. Beſides theſe, about 10,009 


French and Italians were left to make good 


the trenches, 
Being drawn up in this order, the French 


placed 30 pieces of cannon, beſides ſeveral 
neld- pieces before them, and began to play 
upon the Imperialitts, killing ſome, which 
obliged the Spaniards to ſhift their ground, 
and draw towards the houſe of Mirabeli. 
Monſieur d' Alarcon, who, as has been 


aid, led goo men at arms, and 5000 Swils, 
taking 
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taking a compaſs behind ſome trees, fel] 
into the rear of the Imperialiſts, where 
meetins with the 2000 ltalians before 
mentioned, he fell upon and broke them, 
but they, though ſo much inferior in num- 
ber, made ſuch a brave oppolition, that 
thoſe who had bore them down by their 
- multitude, came no more into the battle. 
By this time the Imperial men at arms 


egan to advance, and the King of France 


quitting the advantage of his cannon, 
marched forward to meet them. The 
ſhock was great and bravely maintained, 
but the Imperialiſts being inferior in num- 
| ber, the Marquis de Peſcara ſent Captain 
 Gueſada with 200 Spaniſh muſquetecrs to 
their relief, who coming upon their flank, 
killed many men of note, and ſo frightened 
their horſes, that many of them ran away 
againſt the will of their riders. Many 
that ſurrendered themſelves pritoners were 
killed without mercy, and Monfieur de la 
Paliſle after quarter given him was baſely 
butchered. All the Emperor's principal 
otncers behaved them{clves with extraor- 
dinary bravery, among them the Marquis 
of Civita S. Angclo being in the midſt of 
his enemies, had the reins of his bridle 
which he had neglected to chain cut, and 
the horſe finding himſelf at liberty, run 
him into the thickeſt of the French, where 
he was ſtruck through the body by the 
King himſelf. In the meanwhile, the 
Marquis de Peſcara advancing towards the 
King, Francis, brother to the Duke of Lor- 
raine, and the Duke of Norfolk oppoſed a 
body of German foot againſt him, the Spa- 
niards ſay they were 15,900, the French 
but 5000, whom the Spaniſh foot received 
with ſuch continual pea!s of ſhot, that af- 


ter a great many had been killed, the reſt 


betook themſelves to flight. Nor is it 
ouly in this particular that the two nations 
vary, for the French affirm, that the whole 
body of Imperial Germans ſpent their ſhot 
upon their men at arms, who were aban- 
doned by the whole body of Swiſs that 
was to ſupport them, thoſe people either 
taking quarter, or making the beſt of their 


his armour joined, bid him yield. 
| King being in that danger, ſaid, “ Give 
© me my life, for I am the King.“ 
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way to Milan, And indeed the French 
relations have much more reſemblance of 
truth than the Spaniſh, which to magnify 
their own nation, attribute all the honour 
of the day to the Marquis de Peſcara, and 
his 6000 Spaniards, making them to act in 
all places at the ſame time, and leaving 
12,000 Germans as only ſpectators of their 
exploits. In fine, the French forces had 
given way on all ſides, only the men at 
arms, though faintly, made ſome oppoli- 
tion, and the whole force of the Imperia- 
liſts was like to fall upon them; which 
the King perceiving, he thought of ſaving 
himſelf, and in order to it took the way 
towards the bridge over the Teſin. Being 
almoſt forſaken by all his people, a ſtrag- 
gling muſqueteer ſhot his horſe, and one 
John de Urbieta, a Biſcainer and man at 
arms, coming up as he fell, and clapping 


the point of his {word to his fide where 
'S De 


Tho 
it was {ſpoken in French, the Biſcainer un- 
derſtood it, and bid him yield ; to which 
he anſwered, „I yield mylicif up to the 
«© Emperor.” No ſooner were theſe words 
{poke, but the Biſcainer looking up, faw his 
cornet ſurrounded by French, and his own 
danger, whereupon, without thinking to 
alk the King for any pledge, he only de- 
ſired him to take notice, that he wanted a 
tooth before, and ſo went away to reſcue 
his cornet, leaving the King with one leg 
under his horſe. Preſently after came up 
to him another man at arms of Granada, 


called James d'Avila, who made him yield. 


The King told him who he was, and that 
he had yielded himſelf priſoner already. 
D' Avila aſked him, whether he had given 
any pledge ? and being told he had not, 
aſked one; whereupon the King gave him 
lis bloody ſword and gauntlet. As D*Avila 
was labouring to get him up, one Pita, a 
man at arms of Galicia, came by and aſſiſted 
him, but as the King role, he took off his 
jewel of the order of St. Michael that 


hung at his breaſt by a ſmall gold chain, 
| tor 
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for which the King offered him 6000 du- 
cats, but he was reſolved to carry it to 
the Emperor. When the King was got 
up, ſome muſqueteers happened to pals by, 
who would have killed him, not believing 
Him to be the King, had not Monſieur de 
la Motte who followed the Duke of Bour- 
bon come that way. He perceiving there 
was a contention among the horſe and 
foot, the former defending, and the other 
endeavouring to kill him, deſired to ſee 
him, which as ſoon as he did, he fell upon 
his knees, which the Spaniſh ſoldiers per- 
cciving, they were convinced he was the 
King. Then James dAvila took off his 
helmet, and the King going to wipe the 
{weat off his face, blooded it a little, be- 
cauſe his hand was hurt, which made 
many believe he had been wounded in the 
face, but it was a miſtake. Many other 
ſoldiers came about him, and took the 
feathers he wore on his creſt, others cut 
bits of his coat like relics, to carry away 
as memorials, ſo that in a ſhort time they 
left him no coat. He behaved himſelf all 
this while with much undauntednets, 
ſceming to be pleaſed at what the ſoldie rs 
did. 

The ſquadron of men at arms, and the 
Swiſs, commanded by Monſieur d'Alarcon, 
who, as was ſaid, had broke the Italians, 
ſeeing their army routed, gathered all that 
fied that way, and took the road toward 
Vigeven, a good town 18 miles from Pa- 
via, where many of the French nobility 
had left their equipage under a guard. 
Many got to the bridge, which was de- 
fended by Guevara, a Spaniard, then in 
the French ſervice, who having received 


as many as he could, ſeeing the Imperialiſts 


draw near, broke the bridge, and made his 
way to 'Furin, and then to France. A 
great number who cou!d not come timc 


enough to the bridge, or miſſed the way 


to it, took the river, which being then 
ſwollen, they all periſhed in it. Henry, 
King of Navarre, ſeeing all loſt, betook 
himſelf to flight, and was purſucd by a man 


at arms, called Ruy Gomez, Chriſtopher de 


Corteſſia a light horſeman, and Jolin de Pernia 
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a foot ſoldier, who came up with hin one 
after another, not knowing who he was, | 
but ſuppoſing be mutt be ſome perſon of 
quality by his rich accontremeuts, thele 
three took him, and the Marquis de Pe:. 
cara gave 1000 florins in gold to each ef 
the horſemen, and 800 to the foot 1oldier; 
for him, giving bond beſides to pay 3000 
florins more to each of the hor ſemen at a 
certain day, which he not performing, 
Ruy Gomez afterwards ſued his heirs for 
that ſum. Many of the French fied to- 
wards Milan, moſt of whom were Killed 
by the country people, who aflembled in 
troops for that purpole, and many women 
were obſerved to be among them. The 
news being ſpread abroad that the King 
was taken, ſeveral French gentlemen who 
might have got off, came in and ſurren— 
dered themſelves priſoners, faying, * They 
„ would not return into France leaving 
« their king in captivity.” The Imperial 
generals being informed where the King 
was, came to him and paid him all the re- 


ſpect imaginable, he ever behaving himſelf 


with much prudence and magnanimity, 
at laſt came the Duke of Bourbon, who 
alighting, would have kiſſed his hand, but 
the King would never conſent to it; 
whereupon, the tears ſtanding in his eyes, 
he faid, © If your Majeſty had followed 
my advice in ſome things, you had not 
© been now in this condition, nor had the 
« plains of Italy been ſtained with the 
& blood of the nobility of France.” To 
which the King in fome diſorder anſwered, 
C Patience, ſince fortune does not favour.” 
This done, the King was mounted, ard 
they all moved towards Pavia; but as 
they came near the gate, the King ſtopping 
his horſe, deſired of the generals, That 
they would not put fo great an affront 
upon him, as to carry him priſoner into 
that place which he had ſo long be- 
« ſleped, and with ſo great a power, with- 
* out being able to take it.” Upon this 
it was reſolved, he ſhould be quartered 


in a monaſtery without the walls, the 


guard 
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1ard of him being committed to M. N 
b Alarcon, the army taking up its lodging 
in the French tents. The King of Na- 
yarre was put into. the caſtle of Pavia, 
where he continued for a long time, till 
te bribed a ſervant belonging to the Mar- 
quis de! Gaſto, who fied with him into 
France. Next day after the battle, a 
country fellow came into the camp de- 
manding a reward, becauſe, as he laid, 
he had killed the Peioce of Scotland, I his 

7ince when the battle was loſt, put on a 
green coat a ſervaut of his wore, aud 
throwing away lis helniet, took the way 
forwards. Not far from the field of battle, 
he met a company of peatants, who were 
there expecting to fall upon whoſoever 
was beaten, he deſired one of them to ſhew 
him the way to Vigeven, and he would 
reward him. One oſtered his fervice; and 
the Prince going before, the more to oblige 
the fellow told him who he was, promi- 
ſing to make his fortune if he would go 
into his country with him, or elſe to give 
209 ducats as ſoon as they came to Vige- 
ven, where his equipage was, and in ear— 


neit he gave him a gold chain. The trea- | 


cherous peaſant when they came to a. 
boy, bid him ſtrike over it, which as 
ſoon as he attempted to do, his horſe ſunk 
in up to his belly, and then the clown 
coming behind with a {word cleft his ſkull; 
which done, he came away to demand his 
reward, ſhewing the chain as a token of 
the truth of his aſſertion. The reward 
this periidious wretch received was ſuch 
as he deſerved, for he was hanged, The 
dead Prince's body was taken up and de- 
polited in a monaſtery in Pavia, till it 
could be conveycd into his own country, 
ine army continued in that place five 
or iX days, The booty of all forts was 
oc incredible value, and a vaſt quantity of 


p:ovitions was found in the French camp. 
All Priſoners m_ were below ranſom 
Wore ton vim }, and ſome light horſe 
ſent Hong to jlecure them from the pea- 
ſants. Some of the Imperialiſts followed 


the chaſe as fur as Milan, where ney | 
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were enriched with the plunder of the 
French and revolted Milaneſe, the city 


declaring for its Duke; others had the 
{ame ſucceſs at Vigeven, where they found 


great wealth. The pricctpa! men killed on 


the French fide was Francis, brother to 
the Duke of Lorraine, Monſicur de la Tre- 
mouille, the Ad niral of France, Galeas 
de S. Sen rin, maſter of the horſe, the 
Marechals Chabanes and Foix, the Buke 
of Norfolk, Count de t ourre Buſſy d' Am- 
boiſe, the Baron de Buzancois, Beaupreau, 
YNorolin, and about 80 men. Ihe pri- 
{oners were King Francis, the King of Na- 
varre, the Count S. Paul, Louis, Mon- 
ſieur de Nervers, Flcuranges, fon to Ro- 
bert de la Mare, the Marechal of Mont- 
morcnci, Laval, Brion, Lorges, La Roche- 
pot, Nouteian Annelot, Imbercourt, Fre- 
derick Boſſolo, La Roche du Main, La 
Mailleraye, Montpelat Boiſi, Courton, 


Lange, and very many more of great qua- 


lity. The Duke of Milan ſoon came to 


the camp, and would not have ſeen the 


King, but that he was perſuaded to it by 
the generals. Expreſſes were immediate- 
ly ſent into Spain, as alſo to the Pope, 
Venetians, and other ſtates of Italy, of 
whem great ſums were cxtorted under 
colour of friendſhip, ſo that all the army 
received three months pay. The Ger- 


| mans were ſent home, and the King was 


put in the ſtrong caſtle of Piciquiton, 
where he was kept under a ſtrong guard 
of Spaniards, and continued till the Em- 
peror's orders came for carrying him into 
Spain, as was afterwards donc. 
PAVENSEY BESIEGED. Soon after the. 
death of William the Conqueror, ard the 
acceſſion of William Rufus, Robert, Duke 
of Normandy, his eldeſt brother, endea- 
voured to get 'poſſeſhion* of the - throne of 
England, for which purpofe in 109 his 
uncle Odo, Biſhop of Bageaux, who had 
fortifed himſelf in Kent, made hin{'f 
maſterof Rocheſter and Pavenſey; in which 
latter place he ſhut himſelf up to pp ſe 
William's tr oops that were ſent againſt it, 
where he was in hopes to hold out a ſieve, 
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P A U 
till the Duke of Normandy ſhould come 
to his aſhitance, But his heat excceded 
his courage, and for want of forciight 
had even neglected to provide ſtores for 
his defence, which obliged him to {urren- 
der the town in 10 days, as the King's 


troops aſſaulted it with great reſolution 


and bravery. 

PARMA, BATTLE AT. Capital of the 
duchy of Parma in Italy, ſituated on the 
river Parma, 45 miles north-weſt from 
Bologna. This battle was fought in the 
year 1734, between the Imperialiſts com- 
manded by Count de Merci, and the French 
and Piedmonteſe by Marcchal de Coigny. 
The Confederates were poſted at San- 
guina, and the Imperialiſts at Sorbola. 
When the Count de Merci made a motion 
to Son Proſpero, as if he intended either 
to attack the enemy or take poſſeſſion of 
Parma, the Marechal de Coigny forth- 
with made a diſpoſition for an engage- 
ment, and on the 29th of June, the Im- 
perial General having paſſed the Parma, 
began the attack with great impetuolity, 
He charged in perſon. at the head of his 
troops, and was killed ſoon after the battle 
began. Nevertheleſs, the Prince of Wir- 
temberg aſſumed the command, and both 
armies fonght with great obſtinacy from 
11 lt the forenoon, till four in the after- 
non, «hen the Imperialiſts retired to- 
wards Monte Cirugalo, leaving 3009 men 
on the Held of battle, and among theſe 
many officers of diſtinction. The loſs of 
the victors was very conſiderable, but 
they reaped no ſolid fruits from their 
VICLOTY. 

PAULUS HOOK ATTACKED IN 1779. 
A fort ſituated near New York, North 
America. 


In the 19th of Auguſt, the garriſon of | 


Paulus Hook being reinforced, Lieutenant- 
©ofonel Buſkirk was detached with part of 
the troops to cut off ſome {mall parties, who 
1nrerrupted the ſupplies of proviſion, a 
contiderable body of the rebels availed 
themſelves of that opportunity to attempt 


the poſt. At three in the morning they | 


| 
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| advanced to the gate of the works, and 


being miſtaken by a negligent guard for 
Licutcnant-Colouel Buſkirk's corps return- 


ing, entered without oppoſition. I fear 


they found the garriſon ſo ſcandalouſly ab- 
ſorbed in confidence of their ſecurity, that 
they made themſelves maſters of a block- 
houte and two redoubts, with ſcarcely 
any difficulty. The alarm being now 
ſpread, Major Sutherland, the Comman- 
dant, threw himſelf with 40 Heſſians into 
a redoubt, by an inceſſant fire, from which 
he forced the enemy to quit the poſt, 
without either damaging any of the can- 
non, or ſetting tire to the barracks. In 
hort, their retreat was as diſgraceful as 
their attempt was well conducted. They 
carried off with them near 40 invalids 
priſoners. A detachment being ent over 
from New York, Major Sutherland pur- 
ſued the enemy, and coming up with their 


| rear, made a captain and ſome privates 


priſoners. Lieutenant-Coloncl Buſkirk on 
his return had a ſmall ſkirmiſh with the 
rebels, and took four priſoners, without 
any loſs on his part. | 

PEEKS-HILL DESTROYED IN 1777. A 
ſettlement on the North or Hudſon's River, 
North America. 

Sir William Howe ſent a detachment of 
500 men up the North River in tranſports 
on the 22d of March, convoycd by the 
Brune frigate, to deſtroy a conſiderable 
depolit of proviſions and ſtores, which the 
enemy had made at Pecks-kill, near 50 
miles diſtant from New York. Lieute- 
nant-Colonel Bird, of the 15th regiment, 
commanded the party. The rebels ſta- 
tioned there retiring upon his approach, 
he got eaſy poſſeſſion of the poſt. Before 
their retreat they ſet fire to the principal 
ſtorehouſes, and thereby rendered uſeleſs 
the only wharf where it was practicable 
to embark the remaining ſtores in conve- 
nient time, which made it expedient to 
deſtroy the greater part. This was com- 
pletely effected, to the amount of 310 hogſ- 
heads of rum, 15s hogſheads of molaſies, 


800 barrels of flour, 150 barrels of biſcuit, 
| | 170 
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170 barrels of pork, 30 barrels of beef, 
17 barrels of pitch and tar, 800 buſhels of 
oats, 2500 buſhels of wheat, 800 buſhels 
of buck-wheat, 12 caſks of coffee, g caſes 
of chocolate, 50 calks of tallow, 30 cheſts 
of candles, 15 barrels of ſalt, 200 iron pots 
and camp-kettles, 500 canteens of wood 
and bowls, &c. 400 intrenching tools, 30 
caſks of nails, 159 waggons and carts with 
harneſs, one iron 12-pounder on a field 


carriage. 
Deſtroyed and burnt by the rebels; 100 


hogſheads of rum, 500 barrels of flour, 500 


bundles of ſtraw, 1 magazine of hay, 2000 
buthels of wheat, 1 ammunition waggon 
loaded. 

Total; 410 hogſheads of rum, 150 
| hogſheads of molaſſes, 1300 barrels of 
{lour, 150 barrels of biſcuit, 170 barrels 
of pork, 30 barrels of beef, 17 barrels of 
pitch and tar, 500 bundles of ſtraw, 1 ma- 
gazine of hay, 800 buſhels of oats, 4500 
buſhels of wheat, 800 buſhels of buck-wheat, 


112 caſks of coffee, 9 cates of chocolate, 


o calks of tallow, 30 cheſts of candles, 
15 barrels of falt, 200 iron pots and camp- 
kettles, 500 cantcens of wood and bowls, 
&c. 400 intrenching tools, 30 caſks of 
nails, 159 waggons and carts with harneſs, 
1 iron 12 pounder on a field carriage, 1 am- 
munition waggon loaded. Two piles of 
barracks for 1200 men, and ſeven ſtore- 
houtes, containing the above ſtores, with 


many other articles that cannot be juſtly 


aſcertained were burnt ; alſo ſeveral ſloops 
and pettiaugers deſtroyed, loaded with 
proviſions. | 

PEN, BATTLE OF,. IN 658, This is 
ſituated in Somerletihire near Wincauton, 
where Cenowalch of Weſſex, in 658, gave 
the Britons ſuch an entire defeat, that 
they were never able to make head after it 
againſt the Saxons. = 

VENOBSCOT, ENGAGEMENT ON, IN 1779. 
A riv-r in the province of New England, 
jor the particulars of which ſee the follow- 
ing o;hicial letters. 5 


| 
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Copy of a Letter from Colonel Me Lean t9 
Lord George Germaine, dated C mp, v 
jebigwaducè on the river Pere 
26. 1779. - 


« My Lord, | 
Commodore Sir George 
acquainted me with his inte: 1510 
ing a frigate to Europe, I . oauld une 


myſelf remiſs in my duty, did Inuit take 


the opportunity of informing 1 cu Lo. d- 
ſhip of the events that have teken piace 
here, as your Lordſhip wiil © roy re— 
ceive an earlier account h vy the re- 
port which I have tranimi'te:! to his Ax. 
cellency the Commander © bief, | 

Having received Sir Henry Cliuton's di- 
rections to eſtabliſh a pt on the river Pe- 
nobicot, and to detach for that purpoſe 
ſuch part of the troops in the province of 
Nova Scotia as I ſhould judge ſuificient, 
and compatible with the ſafety of Halifax, 
and his Excellency having at the tame time 
honoured me with a diſcretionary power 
to proceed on any other expedition myſelf, 
that I might judge practicable to the eaſt- 
ward of Caſco Bay; I thought I ſhould 
anſwer his Excellency's intentions belt by 
coming here myſelf, aud be mofe at hand 
to judge of the practicability or utility of 
any further movement. I was encouraged 
to leave the province by the conſideration, 
that while here, the ſhips and troops em- 
ployed on this fervice, were in fact cover- 
ing the coaſt and the bay of Fundy; and 
I judged nothing could be carrying on in 
the New England provinces without my 


obtaining ſuthciently early intelligence of 


it; and I am happy ſince I came here in 
having received his Excellency's approba- 
tion of my coming. 
On the 16th of June, I landed here with 
a detachment of 450 rank and file of the 
74th regiment, and 200 of the 82d. Your 
Lordſhip will no doubt, before this can 
reach you, have received from Sir Henry 
Clinton the report which I did myſelf the 
honour of ſending him of our proceedings. 
At our arrival, the difficulties in clearing 
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the wood, landing our j roviſions and 
ſtores, and placing them in ſafety, made 
it be the 2d of July before the intended 
fort could be marked out ; and notwith- 


Nanding the diligence with which we work- 


ed on it, yourLor 411 he will not be ſurpriſed 
when 1 inform you, it was very far from 
being in a ſtate to afford us any ſecurity 
from the vigorous attack with which we 
found ourſclves threatencd. 

Oa the 21ſt of July, by the certain in- 
formation I received of the failing of a 
conliderable armament from Boſton, for 
the purpoſe of reducing us, two of the 
baitions of the intended fort were then 
untouched, and the remaining two with 
the curtains were in no part above 4 or 
5 feet in height, and 12 in thickneſs; the 
ditch in moſt parts not above 3 feet in 
depth, no platforms laid, nor any artillery 
mounted; however, relying on the zeal 
and ardour which appeared in all ranks, 
we laid aſide all thoughts of finiſhing it, 
and employed ourſelves in putting our 
poſt in the beſt poſture of defence the 
ſhortneſs of the time would admit of. His 
Majeſty's ſhips Albany, North, and Nau- 
tilus were in the river, the commanders 
of which joined their efforts to ours for 
our mutual ſafety; and 1 beg leave to 
aſſure your Lordihip, if there has been 


any conteſt between us during our diffi- 


culties, it has only been which ſhould be 
moſt forward in giving the neceſſary afliſt- 
ance to the other. 

On the 25th, the enemy's fleet, to the 
number of 37 fail, appeared in f. gut, and 
at two in the afternoon their armed veſſels 
began cannonading our ſhips of war, and 
a battery of four 12 pounders, which 1 
had thrown up on the bank of the river 
for the protection of the ſhipping ; the 
warmth with which it was returned ſoon 
obliged them to retire, and anchor oft the 
welt end. of the peninſula on which we 
were poſted, and, about the middle of 
which our fort was intended to be made. 
On the 26th, they renewed their attack 
on the ſhips, but with the ſame ſucceſs. 
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I had previouſly intrenched the iſthmuz 

which contracts the penininla With the 
main; and as the ſhipping guarded the 
entrance of the river, 1 as in no pain {or 
their landing at any other part but the 
weit end, where the natural ſtrength of 


q \ 
the ground gave nie room to hope Ithould 


be able to protraci the time to ſome 
27 25 I. 

On the night of the 25th, ond during 
the 26th and 27th, they accord Huy wide 
ſeveral attempts to land, but wore con 
iautly repulica by our piquet, conſiſtirg 
of a captain and 80 men, and another party 
of 70 men, poſted in a fieche at hand to 
{upport the piquet. Howcver, on the 
morning of the 28th, under cover of a 
very heavy cannonade, they to my great 
{urprite effected their purpoſe, and oblig Sed 
the piquet to retire to the fort before I 
had any intelligence of their being landed, 
owing to the ſerjeant who was ſent by 
the captain loſing his way in the wood. 


We were now obliged to withdraw all 


our outpoſts, and confine our attention to 
{trengthening our works. 

On the 3oth, the enemy opened a bat- 
tery at about 750 yards diſtance, and a 
few days after another about 50 yards 


nearer ; the firſt cf two 18 pounders, one 


12 pounder, and five half inch mortars ; 
the other of two 18 pounders, from both 
of which they cennonaded us briſkly ; not- 
withitanding which our works went on 
with great ſpirit; the gorge of one of the 
unfiniſhed baſtions was filled up with logs, 
and as our well was in the other, we car- 
ried a work of falcines and earth 10 feet 
thick round it, platforms were laid and 
artillery mounted, by which we were cen— 
abled to return their fire, A fort of che- 
vaux de frize was carried round the fort, 
and without that a tolerable abattis, o 
that we daily increaſed in ſtrength, and in 


[a few days were out of all apprehenſions 


of being ſtormed. 
The enemy having erected a battery on 
an iſland at the entrance of the harbour 


near our ſhipping, the captain of the men 
of 
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as well as Lieutenant-Colonel 


of war, 


Campbell aud myſeli, thought it nccetiary 


for them to remove nigher up the river, 
which was accordingly done; and I rc- 
man 1 the four 12 pounders ck ad 

cca placed ior their protection, to the 
fort 5 putting there in their ſtead three 9 
pounde rs, Which Captain Mowatt had 
lande 4 for our {crvice. Their armed vci- 
ſels made frequent attempts to anchor 
within the mouth of the harbour, but 
were conſtantly nan our iuporior 
lire. 

From the zoth of July to the 12th cf 
Auguit, the cannonading continued with 


great ſpirit on both ſides, with frequent 


ikirmiſhes without the fort, owing to the 
necelity we were under of ſuppor ting our 
battery, and preſerving the communica- 
tion With the ſhipping, which was never 
interrupted. On the 12th, a deicrier canc 
in and informed us that they intended 
attacking the ſhips and itorming the fort 
at the lame time, on the enſuing day. 
From the former we were under no ap- 
prehentions, but as we judged that their 
great {ſuperiority in point of numbers 
might tempt them to hazard the latter, 


we threw up a {mall work about 150 yards 


without the fort, for five 6 pounders, 
ſupported by 100 men, for whom there 
vas a good polition under cover- of their 
fire. With thele, and from the experienced 
re{oiution of the commanders and ſœamen 
oi gur little ficet, we bad no doubt of the 
fate of their attempt, had they put it into 
execution, which we however waited for 
all duy in vain. 

On the morning of the 14th, at four 
o'clock, being without the fort recen- 
noitering, and perceiving an unuiual de- 
camp, I ſent a 
ſmall party to examine cloſer, and found 
their works abandoned. A party which 
hau been formed under Licatenant Carfrac 
o: the 824 regiment, to act as light infan- 


try, was immediately puſhed into the 


wood, and another {ent acrols the iſthmus, 
in hopes of cutting off their rear, but in 


— — 
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vain, as they embarked the whole with 
all their artillery during the night, except. 
what was on the itiand at the entrance of 
the harbour, vi. two 18 and one 12 


pounder, which they ipiked, but which 
vill oon be rendered {erviceavle again. 

We were endcavouring to increaſe the 
coinhon manifeſt among their ſhipping, 
by bringing GOWN two 12 — to the 
point to play on them, whei the appear- 
ance of a fleet of his Majeſty's ſhips, un- 
der the command of Commodore Sir George 
Collier, of Which we had as yet no intel- 
ligence, cleared up our doubts with re- 
gard to the enemy's flight, and aden 
our labour unneceſſary. | 

As Sir George Collier will ſend the ne- 
cciliry information of what enſued, I have 
only to add my congratulations to your 
Lordihip on the entire deftruction of the 
rebel armament, not one veſſel having 
eſcaped being either taken or burnt ; and 
their army, which at firit, from the beſt 
information I can procure, conliſted of 
from 2500 to 3ooo men, but which was 
conſiderably diminiſhed, being diſperſed, 
aud endeavouring to cleape through the 
woods to the weſtward. 

I think myſelf obliged to acquaint your 
Lordilip, that on the arrival of the rebel 
armament in theſe parts, many who had 
taken the oaths of allegiance and fidelity 
to his Majeſty's government joined them. 
As, however, it was repreſented to me 
that they had been compelled to it by 
force, which ſcems to be confirmed by a 
proclamation iſſued by Gen. Lovel, I, with 
*-ence of Sir George Collier, 
relying on his Majeſty's merciful diſpoſi- 
tion, iſſued a ſecond proclamation. The 
time granted in it not having yet expired, 
I cannot fay what will be the effect of it 
on the people. 

I am, &c. 
FRA. M LEAN.““ 
Raifouable, in Penoliſcot- Bay. 
Sir; An. 20, 1779. 

In the letter L wrote you for their 
Lordſhips information the 28th of laſt 

month, 
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month, by the Sandwich packet, I men- 
tioned my having received certain infor- 
mation that his Majeſty's garriſon at Pe- 
nobſcot was beſieged by a conſiderable re- 
bel armament of troops and ſhips from 
Boſton, and that I propoſed immediately 
proceeding with the ſquadron to their re- 


lief, flattering myſelf I ſhould be able to 


give their Lordſhips a good account of 
the enemy's fleet; theſe hopes have not 
proved illuſive; for we have taken, blown 
up, and deſtroyed them all, not a ſingle 
veſſel of any kind having eſcaped. 

I failed from Sandy-Hook on the 2d in- 
ſtant, with his Majeſty's ſhips Raiſonable, 
Greyhound, Blonde, Virginia, Camilla, 
Galatea, and Otter floop ; nothing very 
particular happened in the paſſage, ex- 


cept the taking of two privateers by the 


Greyhound and Galatea, The conſtant 
thick fogs ſeparated the ſquadron, they all 
rejoined me in a few hours after I arrived 
off the iſland Monhagen, the place of ren- 
dezvous, except the Otter ſloop, whom I 
have never heard of ſince. We loſt no 
time in immediately proceeding up Penob- 
ſcot Bay ; and the next morning, Auguſt 

14, about 11 o'clock, the rebel fleet pre- 
{ented themſelves to our view, drawn up 
in a creſcent acroſs the river, and ſeemed 
inclined to diſpute the paſſage ; their re- 
ſolution, however, ſoon failed them, and an 
unexpected and an ignominious flight took 
place. The Blonde, Virginia, and Gala- 
tea, were at this time advanced about 
three miles ahead, nevertheleſs, without 
waiting to form the {quadron, I made the 
ſignals for battle and for a general chaſe. 
'The King's ſhips followed them with all 
the eagerneſs which a deſire of deſtroying 
their enemies could inſpire. Two of the 
enemy's feet, viz. the Hunter and Defence, 


made an unſucceſsful attempt to get off 


by the weſt paſſage of Long-Iſland, but 
failing in that, the Hunter ran aſhore with 


every {ail ſanding, and the Defence hid 


herſelf in a {mall inlet, where ſhe anchor- 
ed, both intending to puſh out to ſca as 
{ſoon as it was dark. I fent Lieutenant 
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| Mackey of the Raiſonable, and 50 men, 


to board the Hunter, which he ſucceeded 
in without lots, though many popping 
ſhots were fired at him by the rebel crew 
from the woods. She is a fine ſhip, mount- 
ing 18 guns, and ſuppoſed the lwifteſt 
{ailer in America. 

I directed Captain Collins of the Ca- 
milla to proceed into the inlet, and take 
or deſtroy the Defence; that meaſure 
however was not carried into effect, by 
her blowing herſelf up at midnight. She 
was a new brig, carrying 16 {ix pounders, 

The King's ſhips continued their pur— 
ſuit of the rebel fleet up the river Pe- 
nobſcot, and conſiderable hazard attended 
this part of the chaſe, from the extreme 
narrownels of the river, from the ſhoals, 
and from the flaming ſhips on each ſide. 
The Hampden of 20 guns, finding herſelf 
ſo cloſely beſet, as not to be able to run 
aſhore, ſurrendered. All the reſt of the 
rebel fleet (amongſt which is a beautiful 
frigate, called the Warren of 32 guns, 
18 and 12 pounders) together with 24 
{ail of tranſports, were all blown up aud 
deſtroyed. 

His Majeſty's ſloops the Nautilus, Al- 
bany, and North, which had been left for 
the protection of the garriſon, ſon got 
themſelves in condition, and allo joined in 
the chaſe. 

General Lovel, who commanded the re- 
bel army, and Commodore Saltonſtall the 
fleet, had fixed on this day to have made 
a general aſſault on the fort and {hips, 

which our appearance happily prevented, 

The remainder of their army and ſailors 
are now exploring their way through 
thick woods and deſert waſtes, where 
probably many of them will perith with 
hunger. 

Since their defeat they have quarrelle d 
among {t themſelves, and fought, by which 
between 50 and 60 men are flain, 

We have taken a great many cannon, 
though I cannot aſcertain the number ; 
there are amongſt them ſome of 18 and 
12 pounders, which will be very uſctu! 


j 


to 
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to the garriſon; ſeveral of the ſhips guns 
will allo be recovered. 

It is incumbent on me to expreſs to 
meir Lordſhips my particular approbation 
of the behaviour of the captains and offi- 
cers of the ſquadron, who ſhewed the moſt 
{pirited exertions in the attack and de- 
ſtruction of the enemy's fleet. 

I incloſe a return of the killed and 
wounded on board the three ſloops of 


war during the ſiege, as allo a liſt of the 


rebel flect. 
I have the honour of ſending their 


Lordſhips theſe diſpatches by Captain Dick- 

ſon of the Greyhound, an officer of merit, 
1nd who has had a principal part in con- 
tributing to our ſucceſſes. 

I propole ſtaying but a few days here, 
to make ſome neceſſary arrangements, and 
then return to New York, 

I am, Sir, 

Your moſt obedient and humble ſervant, 

| SEO. COLLIER.” 
Philip Stephens, Eſq. &c. 


A r of the killed, wenn and miſſing 
of” the Crews of /us Majeſty? s Sloops, 
North, Albany, and Nautilus, during the 
Stege by the Kebels of his Majeſty's Gar- 
riſou of Penobſcot. 


Albany, 1 killed, 4 wounded, 1 miſſing. 
North, 2 killed, 2 wounded. Nautilus, 


1 killed, 3 wounded, 1 miſling. 
GEO. COLLIER. 


A Liſt of the Rebel Fleet, under the Command 
of Commodore D. Saltonſtall, deſtroyed at 
Penobſcbt. 


Warren, 32 guns (18 and 12 pounders) 
blown up. 
Monmouth, 24 guns, ditto. 
Vengeance, 24 guns, ditto. 
Putnam, 22 guns, ditto. 
Sally, 22 guns, ditto. 
Hampden, 20 guns, taken. 
Hector, 20 guns, blown up. 
Hunter, 18 guns, taken. 


| 


* 


of July, that the part of the army intended 


F 


Black Prince, 18 guns, blown up. 
Sky Rocket, 16 guns, ditto. 
Brigs. 
Active, 16 guns, blown up. 
Defence, 16 guns, ditto. 
Hazard, 16 guns, ditto. 
Diligence, 14 guns, ditto. 
Tyrannicide, 14 guns, ditto. 
Providence Sloop, 14 guns, ditto. 
Armed ſchooner Spring Bird, 12 guns, 
burnt. 
Nancy, 16 guns, bound on a cruize, but 
captured by the Greyhound on our 
paſſage to Penobſcot. 
Rover, 10 guns, bound a!f> on a cruize, 
but captured by the Galatca on our 
paſſage to Penobſcot. | 
Together with 24 fail of ſhips and 
veſſels as tranſports all burnt. Some pro- 


viſion veſlels taken. 
GEO. COLLIER. 
PETERBOROUGHPLUNDERED. In the 
ſpring of 869, the Daniſh army having put 
to ſea landed at Huberſton, and deſtroyed 
Bradney monaſtery, &c. beſides killing all 
the monks, &c. About midſummer paſſed 
to Keſteven, and there deſtroyed every 
thing that came in their way. 'They were 
oppoſed, but defeated the forces, and then 
continued their ravages; and among other 
places Peterborough was plundered and 


burnt, in remembrance of which a monu- 


mental ſtone yet remains in that cathe- 
dral, and adjoining to it on the ſouth tide 
is an incloſure yet called The Monks Church- 
yard, wherein the monks of its abbey, and 
thoſe of Croyland were buried, who ſuf- 
fered in this melancholy ſcene. 

PHILADELPHIA TAKEN IN 1777. The 
capital of the province of Penſylvania, 
North America ; for the ary * ſee 
the following official letters. 


Admiralty-Office, Nor- 1, 1777. 
The following is an Extract of a Letter from 
Lord Viſcount Howe. 

«Sir, Eagle, Elk-River „Aug. 28, 1777. 
Linformed you in my laſt letter of the th 
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1 
by the General for a particular ſervice 
was cmbarked, _ 
I put to ſea from Sandy-hook with the 


fleet, conſiſting in the whole of 267 fail, 
the 23d of the fame month, being the 


carlicit opportunity the w b would ad- 


mit; but, having frequent calms, and 
other wiſe conſtant ſouth-Meſt and fouthe: ly 
winds, in the meantime the progreſs ot 
the armament was ſo much retarded, that 


we vere not advanced along the coalt ſo 


far as the Delaware before the 29th, nor 
off the Capes of Virginia, the deſtination 
of the fleet, until the 14th inſtant, 

The wind then changing to the eaſt- 
ward, the fleet proceeded on, and anchor- 
ed next day within the entrance of Che- 


ſapeak Bay. By the attention of Captain 


Griffith, commanding in the rear, and the 
general good diſpoſition of the maſter of 
the tranſports, the paſſage was cficcted 


without ſeparation. 


Captain Hammond, who had acquired 
a very correct knowledge of the naviga- 
tion, was withdrawn from the Delaware, 
the Roebuck being replaced by the Liver- 
pool, and charged with the care of ſtation- 
ing proper veſſels to mark out the channel 
up the Cheſapeak Bay. The fleet with 
that, and the further aſſiſtance of good 
Pilots, being ſafely conducted up to the 
head of the bay, anchored between the 
Saſafras and Elk rivers the 22d. 


Having attended the General to recon- 


noitre the adjacent ſhores next day, the 
deſcent was fixed to be made on the 25th 
in the Elk. 
The debarkation of the army vas to 
be made on this occaſion in five di ifions, 
correſpoudent to the number c men 
which could be regularly landed from the 
flat boats at the ſame time. 
he covering ſhips, confiſting of the 
Roebuck, with the Apollo, Sphinn, Viei- 
lant, Sencgal, and Swift, moving up tle 
river in the morning of tne 25th, he flat- 


boats under the chief command of Cuptii:: 


Duncan, with the infantry of the firik di- 
viſion advanced, and were followed in 


HK 


ſucceſſion by the traniports of the ſecond 
and third divifions. 
No preparatious being made to oppo: 


the deſcent, the tranſpor ts of the other 


diviſions were allo ordered forward; aud 
the whole army, with the neceflary jn o— 
portion of artillery and ſtores, were lalded 
tie ſame day on the northern ſhore oppo— 
lite to Cecii-court-houlic, about iix miles 
from Turkey Point. 

Ga the 11th of September, two columns 
under General Knyphauſen and Lord Corn— 
wallis, having procceded to Chad's-for', 
General Waſhington having intellig nec 
of this movement about noon, detuchci| 
General Sullivan to his right with rear 
10,000 men, who took a ſtrong polition 
ON the commanding g ground above Birming- 
ham church, with his left ncar to he 
Brandy wine, both flanks being covered by 
very thick woods, aud his artillery ad— 
vantagcoully diſpoſed. 

As ſoon as this was obſerved, which was 


about four o'clock, the King's troops ad- 


vanced in three columns, and upon ap- 
proaching the cncmy, formed the line 
with the right towards the Brandywine ; 
the guards being upon the right, and the 
Britiſh grenadiers upon their left, ſupport— 
ed by the Heſſian grenadiers in a ſecond 
line; to the left of the center were the 
two battalions of light infantry, with the 
Heſſian and Anſpach chaſſeurs, ſupported 
by the 4th brigade. —'Fhe third brigade 
formed the reſerve. 

Lord Cornwallis having formed the line, 
the light infantry and chaſſeurs began the 
attack; the guards and grenadiers inſtantly 


advanced te the r icht, the whole under 


a he wy fire of *art! licry and muſquctry; 
but the, pu ſhed on with an a 


not to bet ſuſtained by the enemy, who 


ailing back into the woods in their rcar, 
the King's troops entered with them, and 
purſticd oily for near two miles. 

After lis fuccefs, a part of the enemy's 
right took a ſecond poſition, in a weed 
abuut ia mile from Dilworth, from 
whence the 24 1; gut i infantry and chaſſcuis 
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won diſlodged them; and from this time 
they did not rally again in force. 

From the molt correct accounts, the 
{trength of the enemy's army, oppolcd to 
Lieutenant-General Knyphauſen aud Lord 
Coruwallis, was not leſs than 15,009 men, 


a part of which retired to Cheſter, and 


remained there that night ; but the greater 
body did not ſtop until they reached Phi- 
}delphia. Their loſs was conſiderable in 
oiicers killed and wounded, and they had 
about 300 men killed, 600 wounded, aud 
near 400 made priſoners. | 

The lots on the fide of his Majelly's 
troops was as follows. Total Britiſh and 
foreign, 3 captains, 5 lieutenants, 7 ſer- 
jeants, 74 rank and file, killed; 1 lieute- 
nant-colonel, 1 major, 17 captains, 25 Jieu- 
tenants, 5 enſigns, 40 ſerjeants, 4 drum- 
mers, 395 rank and file wounded ; 6 rank 
and file miſſing. * | | 

On the 18th of September, upon intelli- 
cence that General Wayne was lying in 
the woods with 2 corps of 1590 men, and 
four picces of cannon, about three miles 
diſtant, and in the rear of the left wing 
of the army, Major-general Grey was de- 
tached on the 2oth, late at night, with 
the zd light infantry, the 42d and 44th 
regiments, to ſurpriſe this corps. The 
moſt effectual precaution being taken by 
the Gencral to prevent his detachment 
from firing, he gained the cnemy's left 
about one o'clock; and having by the 
bayonet, forced their out-centrics and 


piquets, he ruſhed in upon their encamp- 


ment, directed by the light of their fires; 
killed and wounded not leſs than 300 on 
the ſpot, taking between 70 and Bo pri— 
ſoners, including ſeveral officers, the greater 
part of their arms, aud cight waggons 
loaded with baggage and ſtores. Upon 
the firſt alarm, the cannon were carried 
off, and the darkneſs of the night only 
laved the remainder of the corps. One 
captain of light infantry and three men 
were killed in the attack, and four men 
wounded, Gallantry in the troops, and 
od conduct in the General, were fully 
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manifeſted upon this critical and arduous 
ſervice. 3 

On the 25th, the army marched in two 
columns to German Town; and Lord 
Cornwallis with the Britiſh grenadiers, 
and two battalions of Heſſian grenadlicrs, 
took poſſeſſion of Philadelphia the next 
morning, | 

On the zd of October, the enemy hav- 
ing received a reinforcement of 1500 men 
from Peek's-kill, 1000 from Virginia, and 
preſuming upon the army being much 
weakened by the detachments to Phila- 
delphia and Jerſey, thought it a favour- 


able time for them to riſk an action. They 


accordingly marched at fix o'clock in the 
evening, of the zd, from their camp near 
Skippach Creek, ahout 16 miles from Ger- 
man Town. This village forms one con- 
tinued ſtreet for two miles, which the 
line of encampment, in the poſition the 
army then occupied, croſſed at right 
angles, near a mile from the head of it, 
where the 2d battalion of light infantry, 
and the 4oth regiment were poſted, 

At three o'clock in the morning of the 
4th, the patrols diſcovered the enemy's 
approach, and upon the communication of 
this intelligence the army was immediate- 
ly ordered under arms. | 


Soon after the break of day, the enemy 


began their attack upon the 2d light in- 
fantry, which they ſuſtained for a conſi- 
derable time, ſupported by the 4oth regi- 
ment; hut at length, being overpowered 
by increaſing numbers, the light infantry 
and a part of the q4oth retired into the 
village, when Lieutenant- Colonel Muſ- 
grave, with fix companies of the latter 
corps, threw himſelf into a large ſtone 
houſe in the face of the enemy, which 
though {ſurrounded by a brigade, and at- 
tacked by four pieces of cannon, he moſt 
gallantly defended, until Major-General 
Grey, at the head of three battalions of 
the 3d brigade, turning his front to the 
village, and Brigadier-General Agnew, 
who covered Major-General Grey's left 


with the 4th brigade, by a vigorous at- 
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tack repulſed the enemy, that had pene- 


trated into the upper part of the vil- 
lage, which was done with great flaugh- 
ter; the 5th and 55th regiments from 
the right, engaging them at the fame 
time on the other fide of the village, 
completed the defeat of the enemy in 
this quarter. h | 
Major-General Grant, who was upon 
the right, moved up the 49th regiment, 
with four pieces of cannon, to the left of 
the 4th regiment, about the time Major- 
General Grey had forced the enemy in 
the village, and then advancing with the 
right wing, the enemy's left gave way, 
and was purſued through a ſtrong country 
between four and five miles. 
The enemy retired near 20 miles by 
ſeveral roads to Perkiomy Creck, and are 
now encamped upon Skippach Creek, 
about 18 miles diſtant from hence. 
They ſaved all their cannon by with- 


drawing them early in the day. 


By the beſt accounts, their loſs was 
between 200 and 3oo killed, about 600 


wounded, and upwards of 4oo taken. 


Among the killed was General Naſh, with 
many other officers of all ranks, and 54 
officers among the priſoners, ' 

Our loſs in the affair at German Town, 
was, total Britiſh and Heſſians, 2 lieu- 
tenant-colonels, 2 enſigns, 7 ſerjeants, 
1 drummer, 58 rank and file, killed; 1 


lieutenant-colonel, 6 captains, 13 lieu- 
tenants, 10 enſigns, 24 {erjeants, 1 drum 


mer, 395 rank and file, wounded ; 1 cap- 
tain, 13 rank and file, miſſing. | 

Among the killed were Brigadier-Ge- 
neral Agnew, Lieutenant-Colonel Bird, 
and Enſign Frederick, grandſon of the 
late Theodore, King of Corſica. | 

On the 22d of the ſame month, Colonel 
Donop, with three battalions, endeavour- 
ed to force the Provincials, who were 


intrenched to the number of 800, on the 
Jerſey ſhore, at Red Bank, but did not 


ſacceed in the undertaking, and unfortu- 
nately had his thigh bone ſhattered by a 


muſquet-ball, 
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| Copy of a Letter from Vice-Admiral Lord 


Vijcount Howe, dated on board his Ma- 
Jeſty's fuip Eagle, in the River Delaware, 
toben 25, 1777. | 


„The proviſions, military ſtores, and 


baggage required, having been landed un- 


der the direction of Captain Duncan, by 
the 7th of the next month the army ad- 
vanced towards the rebel forces, aſſenibled 
near Wilmington, ou the ſide of the De- 
la ware. 8 

The enemy confiding in the ſtrength 
of their ſituation, and waiting the ap— 
proach of the army, were charged the 
[ith in the evening with to much ſpirit, 
that notwithſtanding the advantages of 
their poſt, they were quickly forced on 
every part, and retreatcd in great confu- 
lion towards the town of Philadelphia. 
When this account was forwarded, the 
loſs in either army was not aſcertained ; 
but twelve picces of cannon had been 


taken in the field; and the victory would 


have probably been complete, but for the 
great fatigue of the King's forces in a 
long and difficult march round by the 
Forks of the Brandywine, to arrive in the 
deſlined poſition for the commencemcit 
of the attack. 

© Upon intelligence of this event received 
the 13th, preparation was made for tak- 
ing the firit favonrable opportunity , to 
move the fleet round to a proper anchor- 


age, for preſerving a free communication 


with the ariny in this river. 

The progreſs down the bay was conſi- 
derably retarded by the ſtate of the wea- 
ther, and the intricacy of the navigation, 
which did not admit ol continuing under 
{ail during the night; wherefore, though 
quitting the Elk the 1.;th, the fleet could 
not put to fea from the Capes of Virginia 
until the 23d of the ſame month. 1 then 
proceeded forward in the Eagle, with tie 
Vigilant and Itis, and a ſmall divition of 
the tranſports, in which ſome articles of 


proviſions aud military ſtores, likely to be 
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ſooneſt wanted For the army, had been for 


| Grifith, with the feſtof the hips of war. 


to get into the river (followed a few days 


| though much more diſperſed, arrived be- 


in the weſtern ſhore, from Newcaſtle 


1 1 


} 


-- 


that purpoſe embäb kd; and left the body” 
of the fleet” to be eohdudted by Captaſn 


Having had very tempeſtuous weather 


of ſome duration to the northward, in 


the paſſage down Chcſapeak-bay, the | 


proſpect was fiyourable for the ſpeedy 
arrival of the fleet in the Delaware.“ 

But when the two diviſions (little ſe- 
pe rated) were advanced within a few 
Icagucs of the entrance of the river, the 
wind changed in a ſudden ſquall from the 
ſouthward in the evening of the 25th; 
and having continued between the n | 
welt and the north-eaſt, with a degree of 
force much too great for the tranſports to 
make any way againſt it, I was unable 


after by the firſt convoy, which I had left 
in the care of Captain Cornwallis when 
the weather came more ſettled) until the 
evening of the 4th inſtant. 

'The larger convoy with Capt. Griffith, 


tween the 6th and 8th of the month, with 
no other material accident except the 
loſs of the tranſport named the Father's 

Goodwill, which having ſprung a leak 


when no aſſiſtance could be given during 
the bad weather, ſunk at lea, but the 
cr W were ſaved. 

The ſhips of war and tranſports were 
anchored in the moſt convenient ſituation 


down towards Ruddy Iſland. 

Captain Hammond (who was returned 
here in the Rocbuck) had moved up the 
river with the Pearl, Camilla, and Liver- 
pool, as the army advanced. 

When I came to this ſtation, he was 
lying with thoſe frigates off Billingport, 
where the rebels had nearly completed a 
very extenſive work, for defending the 
approach to the firſt double line of Z ſank 
frames or chevaux de frize, which croſſ- 
cd the navigable channel in that part of 
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The Gener F havi ing a few days before 
appointed a ſtrong corps, of infantry: to be 
danded on the Jertey ſhore, to diilodge 
tlie enemy from that poſt, th ey-a0anconed 
it at his approach. The front to the. i- 
ver had thereupon” been deft royce, aud 
the troops that evening withdrawn. * 

trial had in the meantime been * 

gun for opening a paſſage through that 
rit obſtruction, which the enemy, with 
their ſire rafts, galleys, and other armed 
craft, repeatedly endeavoured to prevent 
under cover of the night, but without 
any material injury to the frigates. And 
a ſufficient channel was at length (though 
not without difficulty) made for the 
larger ſhips by the advanced ſquadron 
the conduct of which was on every occa- 
ſion to be much approved. 

The remaining obſtructions to an unin- 


terrupted communication with the town 


_ 


of Philadelphia, conſiſted of an incloſed 
work erected on a flat muddy ifland, 
named Fort Iſland, a little diſtance below 
the entrance of Schuylkill, ſtrengthened 
by four blockhouſes ; with two floating 
batteries of nine guns each, and twelve 
or fourteen galleys mounting ſome heavy 
cannon, beſides many other armed craft 
of leſſer force, and ſeveral fireſhips. Op- 
polite thereto, on the eaſtern ſhore, at 
Red Bank, above Manto Creek, a redoubt 
was conſtructed, under which their move- 
able water force could find protection oc- 
ſionally. 

In the front of theſe defences, to the 
extent of half a mile or more below the 
iſland, (being the part of the channel 


— — 
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where the navigation was contracted in 


rows of the chevaux de frize were ſunk 
ſo as to render the nearer approach of the 
ſhips impracticable; and no attempt could 
be made for moving the ſunk frames, or 


command of the ſhores on each fide of the 
river could be obtained. 


the river, 


For theſe purpoſes, the General order- 


ed ſome- batteries to be erected on the 
L1z2 | weſtern 
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otherwiſe clearing the channel, till the 
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weſtern fhore, to diſlodge the enemy 
from the iſland ; and a body of troops to 
be landed for forcing the redoubt on 
Red Bank. 


It was intended that the Vigilant ſhould 


paſs through a ſhallow and very confined 
channel, between Hog Iſland (next below 
Fort Ifland) and the Penſylvanian ſhore, to 
arrive and act upon the rear and leſs de- 
fenſible part of the work: and the cir- 
cumſtances of the navigation not admitting 
of a more ſerious attack, for the reaſons 
before mentioned, a diverſion was propoſed 
to be made at the ſame time by the ad- 
vanced frigates, together with the Iſis 


and Auguſta, in the eaſtern or main chan- 


nel of the river, as well for engaging the 
attention of the enemy at Fort Iſland 
and the redoubt, as to reſtrain the motions 
of the galleys, and other armed craft, 
which had retired under the works at 
Red Bank, when they diſcovered the dan- 
ger they would be expoſed to in their for- 
mer ſtations near Fort Ifland, from our 
batteries on the weſtern ſhore. 

The wind continuing from the north- 
ward ſeveral ſucceſſive days, the Vigilant 


could not proceed according to her deſti- 


nation at the time intended. The Au- 
guſta, Roebuck, Liverpool, and Pearl, 
were nevertheleſs ordered above the firſt 
line of chevaux de frize the 22d inſtant, 
to be in readineſs for ſuch ſervice as they 
ſhould be able to render when the redoubt 
ſhould be attacked ; and Captain Reynolds 
being the ſenior officer, ſucceeded to the 
command of the advanced ſquadron. 

The detachment of the army, conſiſt- 
ing of Heſſian troops under Colonel Donop, 
appointed to attack the redoubt, croſſed 
the Delaware, oppoſite to Philadelphia, 
the 21ſt inſtant, in a diviſion of flat boats, 

hich Captain Clayton conducted in the 
wiglit by Fort Iſland, along the weſtern 
th: dre, for that purpoſe. 

ine attack of the redoubt being obſer- 

el to take place the evening of the 22d, 
1a upon the Cine of day, Captain Rey- 


5 
old immedlatel n rped, aud advanced 


| 
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with the A (to which the Merlin 


had been joined) as faſt as he was able 
with the flood, to ſecond the attempt of 
the troops, which were ſeen to be very 
warmly engaged. But the change in the 
natural courle of the river, cauſed by tlie 
obſtructions appearing to have altered the 
channel, the Auguſta and Merlin unfor- 
tunately grounded ſome diſtance below 
the ſecond line of chevaux de frize ; and 


the freſh northerly wind which then pre- 


vailed, greatly checking the riſing of the 


| tide, they could not be got afloat ON . the 


ſubſequent flood. 

The diverſion was endeavoured to be 
continued by the frigates, at which the 
fire from the enemy's galleys was chiefly 
pointed for ſome time. But as the nipht 
advanced, the Heſſian detachment having 
been repulſed, the firing ceaſed. 

The rebels diſcove cring the ſtate of the 
Auguſta and Merlin in the morning of the 
23d, renewed the fire from their galleys, 
works, and floating batterics. But their 
moveable force approaching little nearer 
than a random ſhot, the injury was incon- 
liderable to the ſhips; and by the alert- 


neſs and ſpirit of the officers and ſeamen 


(of the tranſports as well as ſhips of war), 
attending in the boats of the flect on this 
occaſion, four fire-veſſels, directed againſt 
the Augnſta, were ſent without effect. 
The Iſis was at this time warping 
through between the lower chevaux de 
frize. Empty tranſports had been order 
ed up from the fleet, and other prepara- 


tions made for lightening the Auguſla, 


when by ſome accident, no othcrwite 
connected with the circumſta NCCcs of tlie 
action, but as it was probably cauſcd by 
the wads from her guns, the ſhip took ti: i; 
abaft, and it ſpread with ſuch rapidity, 
that all endeavours to extinguiſh it were 
uſed in vain. The men were thereupon 
taken out, except a very ſmall numbcr 
not yet aſcertained. "The ſecond Lieu- 
tenant Baldock, the chaplain, and gunner, 
appear to be of that number. 
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In this ſtate of the proceeding, it was 


neceſſary to withdraw the frigates, for 


ſecuring them from the effect of the blaſt: 
and as the Merlin could not be protected 
from the ſame injury, I judged it requi- 


lite to give orders for the {loop to be 


evacuated and deſtroyed. The other ſhip 
dropped down nearer to Billingport. 


Extradt of a Letter from Vice-Admiral Lord 
Viſcount Howe, dated on board his Ma- 
jeſty r ip Eagle, in the Delaware, the 
234 of November, 1777. | 


“8 I R, 


The General adviſing me of his inten- 
tion to ſend a packet immediately to Eng- 
land, I avail myſelf of the opportunity 
to acquaint you, for the information of 
the Lords Commitlioners of the Admiralty, 
reſpecting the progreſs of the military 
lervices, in which the thips of war have 
been concerned, ſince the datę of my laſt 
letter of the 25th of October. 

mentioned in that letter the prepara- 
tions making for the attack meditated on 
the works the rebels had conſtructed on 
cither ſhore, for preventing an open com- 
munication by Water with the army at 
Philadelphia, on which it was obvious to 
them that the further operations of the 
campaign would greatly depend. 

The wind ſtill continuing to prevent 
the Vigilant from paſſing to the rear of 
the enemy's works on Fort Iſland, by the 
only channel practicable for that purpofe, 
the opportunity was taken by the King's 
torces, and by the enemy with equal aſſi- 
duity, to ſtrengthen the preparations 
judged expedient on either part of the 


propoled attack. 


I'he officers and ſeamen of the ſhips of 
war and tranſports were employed in the 
meantime, with unremitting fatigue and 


perſeverance, to convey proviſions, ar- 


tillery, and ſtores, to the Schuylkill, be- 
tween Fort Ifland and the Penſylvanian 
ſhore. Six twenty-four pounders from 
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the Eagle, and 4 thirty-two pounders 


from the Somerſet, tranſported in the 
ſame manner, with the requiſite propor- 
tions of ammunition, were mounted in 
the batteries erected by the General's ap- 
pointment on Province Iſland. | 

The wind becoming favourable the 
15th inſtant, that firſt occaſion was taken 
for ordering the ſhips upon the intended 
{ervice. 

The Somerſet and Iſis were appointed 
to proceed up the caſtern channel of the 
river, to act againſt the fort in the front. 
The Roebuck, Pearl, and Liverpool, 


with the Cornwallis galley, and fome 
ſmaller armed veſlels, againſt a battery 
with heavy artillery which the rebels 


had lately opened on a point above and 
near to Manto Creek, in a ſituation to 
rake the ſhips anchored to fire upon the 
fort, and more advantageouſly choſen, as 
the ſhoalneſs of the water did not admit 


ſhips to approach within a deſirable dif- 


tance of the work. | 

The Vigilant, with a hulk mounting 
3 eighteen pounders, commanded by Lieu- 
tenant Botham, of the Eagle, proceeded 
at the ſame time through the channel 
round Hog Ifland, and anchored on that 
ſide the fort, according to the intention 
pointed out for co-opcrating with the 
batteries on the Penſylvanian ſhore. 

The Iſis being as well placed in the 
eaſtern channel as the circumſtances of 
the navigation would permit, rendered 
very eſſential ſervice againſt the fort and 
galleys, much to the perſonal honour of 
Captain Cornwallis, and credit of the 
diſciphne in his ſhip. "The Roebuck and 


other frigates, ſtationed againſt the bat- 


tery, were equally well conducted. 

Greater caution being neceſſary in pla- 
cing the Somerſet, that ſhip could not be 
carried as far up the channel as the lis 
was advanced, | 

The impreſſion made by the batteries 
on Province Iſland (before very conſider- 
able) being united with the well direct- 
ed efforts from the Vigilant and the hulk, 
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ſoon filenced the artillery of the fort; and 
farther preparations being in progreſs 
tor cpeuing the eſtocade, and forcing the 


works next morning, the enemy {et fire 


to and evacuated the fort during the 
night. 
The number of the enemy killed an id 


wounded appear to have been very confi- 


derable, Thoſe in the different ſhips, as 
ſtated in the annexed return, were much 
leis than could be ſuppoled, particularly 
of the lis and Rocbuck, which were 
{truck many times from the galleys and 
Works, | 

As a farther evidence to their Lord- 
ſhips of the meritorious conduct of the 
{ſeveral othcers therein named, I have 
added the General's concurring ſentiments 
ſignified to me on the occaſion. Captain 
Duncan remained ſeveral weeks with the 
army, to ſuperintend e the different nautic 
ſervices and other picparations before- 
mentioned. 

A dctachment from the army, under 
the command of Lord Cornwallis, having 
been landed the 18th at Billingsfort, 


(where a poſt had been {ome time.before 
eſtabliſhed), for attacking the redoubt at 
Red Bank, the enemy abandoned and 


blew up the work. They had paſſed ſe- 
veral of their galleys unperceived above 
the town of Philadelphia, in the night 
of the 19th, which proved very favour— 
able for the purpoſe; and attempted to 
do the ſame by the rcit of the galleys 
and other water force the following 
night; but being ſeaſonably diſcovered, 
they were oppoſed with ſo much effect, 
by Lieutenant Watt, of the Roebuck (or- 
dered by Captain Hammond, before my 


arrival, to take his ſtation in the Delaware 


prize near the town),. that not more than 


three or four of the former appeared to 
have eſcaped; and being otherwiſe unable 
to preven the capture of the reſt of their 


armed craft (conſiſting of two zebeques, 
the two floating batteries, and ſeveral 
ſhips, beſides fire-veſſels, amounting to 


about 17 in number), they were quitted 
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and burnt. Lieutenant Watt having teſti 
fied great propriety and ſpirit on this ce. 


cation, I have continued him in the coy. 


mand of the Delaware, retained as ;; 


armed ſhip in the ſervice, to remain na 
the town of Philadelphia, where {th 
additional naval force 18 particul: arly re. 
quiſite. 

A more accurate inſpection of the cb. 
ſtructions to the navigation of the vive 
adjacent to Fort Iſland, becoming pra d- 
cable under the circumitances be{.ro. 
mentioned, two channels were Gicovered 


through hich the tranſports, contain: ing 


the proviſion, ſtores, and other neceſta. 
ries for the army, might proceed to Phi- 
ladelphia. They were ordered up tix 
river accordingly, to be afterwards fe. 


cured at the wharfs of the town, for the 


approaching winter months. 


Return of the Number of Men Killed aj 
Founded on board the different Ship; 
employed in the attack of the works f 
the enemy on Fort Aland, their armed 
craft, and other defe NCES, EFECtcd Io dl. 
ftruct the paſſage of the river Delaware, 
on the 15th of November, 1 7. 


Somerſet. 5 ſeamen wounded, 

Iſis. 3 ſeamen wounded. 

Roebuck. 3 ſeamen * 7 ditto wound- 
cd. 

Liverpool. None... 

Pearl. 1 maſter killed, 3 ſeamen wounded, 

Vigilant. 1 midſhipman⸗ 1 ſcaman, killed, 
lent from the Eagle. 

Cornwallis galley. The ſecond maſter and 
pilot wounded. 

Sloop commanded. by Licutcnant Botham. 
None. 5 

Total killed — 6 
wounded 19 
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Jule following 7s a Copy and Extract of tv0 


Letters from the Honourable General Sir 

William Howe, to Lord George Ger- 

e418. 

Philadelphia, Nov. 28th, 1777. 
« MY LORD, 

From a variety of difficulties attending 
the conſtruction of additional batteries in 
a morals, againſt the fort upon Mud 
iland, and in the traniportation of the 
euns and ſtores, they were not opened 
againſt the enemy's defences until the 
toth inſtant, On the 15th, the wind 
proving fair, the Vigilant armed thip, 
carrying 16 twenty-four pounders, and a 
hulk with 3 twenty-four pounders, got 
up to the fort through the channel be- 
tween Province and Hog Iſlands; theſe, 
alliſted by ſeveral ſhips of war in the eaſt- 
ern channel, as well as by the batteries 
on ſhore, did fuch execution upon the 
fort and collateral blockhouſes, that the 
enemy, dreading an impending aſſault, 
evacuated the ifland in the night between 
the 15th and 16th, and it was poſſeſſed 
on the 16th at day break, by the grena- 
diers of the guards, Much commenda- 
tion is due to Brigadicr-General Cleve- 
land, to the officers and men of the corps 
of artillery, and to the troops in general 
employed upon this ſervice, attended 


with great fatigue. | 


The encmy*'s fire upon the ſhips of war, 
the Vigilant and hulk, from two floating 
batteries, 17 galleys and armed veſlels, 
and from a battery on the Jerſey ſhore, 


EF was exceedingly heavy; but the gallantry 
| diſplayed by the naval commanders, their 


officers and ſeamen, on this occaſion, 
fruſtrated all their efforts, and contributed 
principally to the redu ion of the enemy's 


works. Permit me at the ſame time to 


report to your Lordſhip, that the perſeve- 
rance of the oflicers and ſeamen employed 
in bringing up ſtores from the fleet, un- 
der the conduct of Captain Duncan cf the 
Eagle, demund my higheſt acknowledge- 
ments; and that the fervices they ren- 
dered were moſt eſſential, and borne 
with the utmoſt cheerfulneſs, 


— 


| 


of the cannon and ſtores found in the 
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J have the honour to incloſe a return, 


fort. The enemy's lots during the fiege 
is computed to have been 4oo killed 
and wounded. The lots to the King's 
troops was only fcven killed and five 
wounded. *D 

On the 18th, at night, Lord Corn- 
wallis marched with a corps from the 
camp, aud paited the Delaware on the 
19th from Cheſter to Billingsfort, where 
he was joined by Major-General Sir Tho— 
mas Wilſon, with a corps that arrived 
a few days bcfore from New York, under 
his command, having with him Brigadier- 
Generals Leſlie and Pattiſon. 

As ſoon as the neceſſary preparations. 


were made, his Lordſhip purſued his 


march to attack the enemy intrenched at 
Red Bank, Upon his approach, the re- 
bels evacuated the poſt, and retired to 
Mount Holly, where they joined a corps 
of obfervation, detached from the main 


army of the rebels encamped at White 


Marth. His Lordſhip found in the ene- 
my's works, cannon, ammunition, and 
ſtores, as per return. The intrench- 


ment being demoliſhed, his corps returned 
by Glouceſter on the 27th, and joined the 


army in this camp. 


The enemy's ſhipping having no longer 


any protection, and not finding it adviſe- 
able to attempt the paſſage of the river, 
the channel being commanded by the bat- 
teries of the town and the Delaware fri- 
gate, they were quitted without being 
diſmantled, and burnt on the night be- 
tween the 2oth and 21ſt; but the galleys 
of a ſmaller draught of water, by keeping 
cloſe along the Jerſey ſhore, eſcaped, from 
the great breadth of the river. 

The paſſage of the river, by the reduc- 
tion of the two places aforementioned, 
has been ſufficiently opened to bring up 
frigates and tranſports; but the removal 
of the chevaux de frize is poſtponed to a 
more favourable ſeaſon. 

J have the honour to be, &c. 
W. HOW F.“ 
PHILIPSBURG, 
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by PHILIPSBURG, sIEGE or. A city of 
1 | Germany, in the palatinate of the Rhine, 
Ut ſituated on the river Rhine, 25 miles 
| welt from Hailbron. In the year 1634, 
the Swedes drove the Iinperialiſts out of, 
this place, and gave it to Louis XIII. King 
ot France. But he neglected to fortify 
it, therefore the Imperialiſts calily maſ- 
tered it in 1635, in ſome meaſure by {ur- 
prite. But in 1644, the Duke d'Enguien 
naving detcated the Bavarians at Friburg, 
(tee FRIBURG), retook Philipſburg with- 
out much reſiſtance, and the French now 
cauſed it to be regularly fortified. How- 
ever, in 1676, the Germans laid ſiege to 
it, and after a blockade of three months 
took it. But it was not in their poſlet- 
tion long; for in 1688, the Dauphin of 
France being come to make his firſt cam- 
paign, inveſted it, and after a month's 
reſiſtance, without any thing material, 
took it. Philipſburg after this was re- 


a * 


{tored, and enjoyed tranquillity till 1734, 
when the Duke of Berwick laid ſiege to 
it with an army of 60,000 men. Prince 
Eugene at this time lay encamped at Hail- 
bron; but the Duke had taken ſuch a 
poſition, that the Prince durſt not ven- 
ture to relieve the town. On the 12th 
of June, the Duke, in viſiting the tren- 
ches, was killed by a cannon-ball, and the 
command devolved on the Marquis AL 
teldt, who carried on the opcrations of 
the ſiege with equal vigour and capacity. 
The Prince being joined by the different 
reinforcements he expected, marched to- 
| wards the French lines, but {till he found 
* them ſo ſtrong, that he would not hazard 
5 an attack, and ſuch precautions taken, 
1 that with all his military talents, he could 
5 | not relieve the beſieged. At length, Ge- 
M neral Watgenau, the governor, capitu- 
. lated, after having made a noble defence, 
. and obtained the moſt honourable condi- 
tions. 


. PICT'S EXTIRPATED. In 840 the Scots 
1 and Picts had ſeveral battles, which had 
p >difabled the latter from making any fur- 
| mer reſiſtance. Keneth II. of Scotland, 


PIN 


exaſperated againſt them for having ſlaiy 
his father, and inhumanly mangled- his 
corpſe, excited the Scots to embrace the 
opportunity of their wcak ſtate, and root 
out a nation that had been their perpetual 
enemies. His advice was approved of, 
and executed with {uch a barbarous fury, 
that from that time, nothing remains but 
the bare memory of that miſerable nation, 
which had fo long flouriſhed in Great | 
Britain. It is owing to his extirpating 
the Picts, that Kencth II. was looked 
upon by the Scots as one of the founders 
of their monarchy, _ 

PIERRE, (STV.) ox ST. PETER'S 
TAKEN, Sce MIQUELON. - | 

PINAS, CAPE OF, EXGAGEMENT opp, 
IN 1761. A head land on the coaſt 01 
Spain, running into the Atlantic Ocean, 
Captain Hood of the Minerva frigate of 
32 guns, and 220 men, cruiſing in the 
chops of the Channel, on the 23d of Ja- 
nuary, at daylight in the morning, ſaw 
and gave chaſe to a large ſhip ſteer- 
ing to the weſtward, Jat. 45 deg. 22 min. 
N. Cape Pinas bearing S. by E. diſtant 30 
leagues. He ſoon perceived that it was a 
French two decked ſhip; but this was no 
diſcouragement : and at 20 minutes paſt 
ten, the wind blowing a freſh gale calt- 
erly, he got up with her, and the en- 
gagement began immediately with a great 
ſea, but very cloſe. The fire was tcr- 
rible on both ſides. The enemy's main 
and foretop-maſt went away in half an 
hour's time after the fight began; and 
ſoon after the Warwick went on board of 
the Minerva, on the ſtarboard bow, aud 
then fell along-ſide of her, but the fea 
ſoon parted them, and then the enemy 
fell aſtern. Ahout a quarter after eleven, 


the NMincrva's bowſprit went away, and 


the foremaſt ſoon followed it. "Theſe 
were unfortunate accidents, and Captain 
Hood almoſt deſpaired of being able to at- 
tack the enemy again: however, he cut 
the wreck away as ſoon as poffible ; and 
about one o'clock, cleared the fhip of it, 
by the loſs of one man and the ſheet an- 
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He then wore the ſhip, and Rood 
for the enemy, Who was got about three 
leagues to the windward of him. At four 
o'clock he came up cloſe to the enemy, 
and renewed the attack, About a quarter 


chor. 


before five ſhe ſtruck, when poſleſſion 
was taken of the Watwick of 34 guns, 

but pierced for 60, the fame as when ſhe 
belonged to his late Majeſty, commanded 


by NM. le Verger de Belair, who had a 


1zing's commiſſion to rank as captain of a 
tirethip. She had on board 295 men, 74 of 
which were a detachment of King's troops 
from the company of Beſſon, with two 
other olticers, and four paſſengers: the 
latter were deſtined for Pondicherry. She 
tailed from Rochfort the 20th of January, 
and was bound to the ifle of France und 
Bourbon, loaded with proviſions, ammu- 
nition, and ſtores, The enemy had 14 
killed, and 32 wounded. In the Minerva, 
the numbers were Mr. George Edwards, 
boatſwain, and.13 killed; and Mr. John 
Darracott, gunner, and 33 wounded : the 
former died on the 27th, and two ſeamen. 
At nine o'clock the mainmaſt of the Mi- 
nerva went away; and at cleven the mi- 
zen- maſt followed it. 

PIT TSBURG, ox FORT PITT, ac- 
TION NEAR IN 1763. It is ſituated on the 
river Ohio, in the province of Penſylva- 
nia, North America. For the particulars 
of which, ſec the following letters. | 


Camp at Edge-Hill, 26 miles from Fort 
Pitt, the 5th of Auguſt, 1763. 
Account tranſmitted by Colonel Bouquet to 


Sir Teffery Amherſt. 5 


„The 2d inſtant, the troops and convoy 
intended for Fort Pitt arrived at Ligonier, 
where I could obtain no intelligence of 
the enemy; the exprefles ſent ſince the 
beginning of July having been either 
killed or obliged to return; all the paſſes 
being occupied by the enemy. In this 
uncertainty I determined to leave all the 
wegrons, with the powder, and a quan- 
tity of ſtores and pr dvi at Ligonier; 
| Nv MB. XLII. 
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and on the 4th, proceeded with the troops, 
and about 340 horſes loaded with flour. 

I intended to have halted to-day at 
Buſhy-Run (a mile beyond this camp), 


and after having refreſhed the men and 


horſes, to have marched in the night over 
Turtle Creek, a very dangerous defile of 


ſeveral miles, commanded by high and 


craggy hills. But at one o'clock this af- 
tcruoon, after a march of 17 miles, the 
{ſavages ſuddenly attacked our advanced 
guard, which was immediately ſupported 
by the two light infantry companies of 
the 42d regiment, who drove the enemy 
from their ambuſcade, and purſued them 
a good way. The ſavages returned to 
the attack, and the fire being obſtinate 
on our front, and extending along our 
flanks, we made a general diſcharge with 
the whole line, to diſlodge the ſavages 


from the heights, in which attempt we 


ſucceeded, though without obtaining by 


| 


it any deciſive advantage ; for as foon as 
they were driven from one poſt, they 
appeared on another; till by continual 
reinforcements, they were at laſt able to 
ſurround us, and attack, the convoy left 
in our rear. This obliged us to march 
back to protect it. The action then be- 
came general; and though we were at- 
tacked on every ſide, and the ſavages ex- 
erted themſelves with uncommon reſolu- 
tion, they were conſtantly repulſed with 
loſs. We alſo ſuffered conſiderably. Cap- 
tain-Lieutenant Graham, and Lieut. James 
M'Intoſh, of the 42d are killed, and 
Captain Graham wounded. © 

Of the royal American regiment, Lew 
tenant Dow, who acted as a deputy 
quarter-maſter 9 — is ſhot through 
the. body. 

Of the 77th, | Lenvenant Donald Camp- 
bell, and Mr. Peebles, a volunteer, are 
wounded. 

Our loſs of men, including rangers and 
drivers, exceeds 60 killed or wounded. 

The action has laſted from one o'clock- 
till night, and we expect to o begin again 
at de | 
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I cannot ſufficiently acknowledge the 
conſtant aſſiſtance I have received from 
Major Campbell, during this long action; 
nor expreſs my admiration of the cool 
and ſteady behaviour of the troops, who 
did not firs a ſhot without orders, and 
drove the enemy from their poſts with 
fixed bayonets, The conduct of the ofti- 
cers is much above my prailes.” - 


Account tranſmitted by Colonel Bonquet 70 
Sir Feffery Amherſt. 


Cainp at _— Augnſt 6, 1763. 


J had the honour to inform your Ex- 
cellency, in my letter of yeſterday, of 
our firſt engagement with the favages. 

We took poſt Iait night on the hill 
where our convoy halted, when the front 


ground, and juſt ſpacious enough for our 
purpoſe), there we encircled the whole, 
and covered our wounded with the flour- 
bags. 


In the morning the ſavages ſurrounded : 


our camp, at the diſtance of about 500 
yards, and by ſhoutiug and yelping 
quite round that extenſive circumference, 
thought to have terrified us with their 
numbers. They attacked early, and under 
favour of an inceſſant fire made ſeveral 
bold efforts to penetrate our camp ; and 
though they failed in the attempt, our ſi- 
tuation was not the leſs perplexing, ha- 


ving experienced that briſk attacks had 
little effe& upon an encmy who always 


gave way when preſſed, and appeared 
again immediately. Our troops were be— 
ies —O— fatigued v ith the lons 


JS 


march, ana as 


by a total want of Water, much more 
intolerable than the enemy's fire. 

Tied to our convoy, we could not loſe 
{fight of it without expoiing it and our 
wounded to ; 1g a prey to the ſavages, 
who preſſed upon us on every ſide; and 
to move it was 10 practicable} having loft 


2 action, of the preced- | 
ing day, and diſt: efled to the laſt degree 


was attacked (a commedious piece of | 


! 


1 


many horſes; and moſt of he drivers, 
ſtupified by fear, hid themſelves in the 
buſhes, or were incapable of hearing or 
vbeying orders. 

The ſavages growing every moment 
more audacious it was though proper 
ſtill to increate their confidence; by that 
means, if poffible, to entice them to come 
cloſe upon us, or {tand their ground u hen 
attacked; With this view, two compa— 
nics of light infantry were ordered within 
the circle, and the troops on their gut 
and left opened their files and filled up 
the ſpace, that it night ſeem they were 
intended to cover thee retreat. Ihe third 
light infantry company, and the greua- 
diers of the 42d were ordered to ſuppert 
the two firſt companies. "I his mar &uvre 
ſucceeded to our wiſh ; for the {cw troops 
ho took poſleſlion of the ground lately 
occupicd by the two light I funtry cem 
panics, being brought in ncarer to ile 
center of the ciicle, the barbarians mill 
taking theſe motions for a retreat, hur- 
ried headlong on, and advancing upon 1:5 
with the moſt daring intrepidity, gallcd 
us exceſſively with their heavy fire; but 
in-the very moment that, certain of {uc- 
ceſs, they thought themſelves maſters of 
the camp, Major Campbell, at the head 
of the two firſt companies, ſallied out 
from a part of the hill they could not ob- 
{erve, and fell upon their right flank, 
They relolutcly returned the fire, but 
could not ſtand the irreſiſtible ſhock of 
our men, who ruſhing in among them, 
killed many of them, and put the reſt to 
light. The orders ſent to the other tvo 
companics were delivered ſo timely by 
Captain Baſſet, and executed with itch 
celerity and ſpirit, that the routed ſavages 
who happened to run that moment be- 
fore their front, received their full fire, 
when hot: by the trees. The four 
companies did not give them time to load 
A . time, nor even to look behind 
them, but purined them till they were 
totally dilpericd. The left of the ſavages, 
which had not been attacked, were kept 
| x in 


1 


in awe by the remains of our troops, 


polted on the brow of the hill for that 
purpole 3 nor durſt they attempt to ſup- 
port or aſſiſt their right; but being. Wit- 
neſs to their defeat, followed their ex- 
ample and fled. Our brave men diidained 
ſo much as to touch the dead bodies of the 
vanquiſhed enemy, that ſcarce a ſcalp was 
taken, except by the rangers and pack- 
- horſe drivers. | 
The wood being now cleared, and the 
purſuit over, the four companies took 
pollellion of a hill in our front; and as 
400n as litters: could be made for the 
wounded, and the flour and every thing 
deſtroyed, which for Want of horics could 
not be carried, we marched withont mo- 
leſtition to this camp. After the {ſevere 
correction we had given the ſavages a few 
hours before, it was natural to {uppoic 
vo mould cnjoy tome reſt ; but we had 
hardly fixed our camp, when they fired 
vpon us agein. This was very provoLing. 
However, the light infantry diiperied them 
before they could receive orders for that 
purpolc.“ 


Al Fert Pitt, Auguſt 11th. 


«We arrived without further eppoſt- 
tion, than ſcattered {ſhots along the road. 

The Delawarcs, Shawcncs, Wiandotts, 
and Mingocs, had clotely beiet and at- 
tacked this fort, from the 27th of July 
to the 1ſt inſtant, hen they quitted it to 
march againſt us. 

The boulnets of thoſe fuvages is hardly 
credible, They had taken polt under the 
banks of both rivers, cloſe to the fort, 
where digging holes, thay kept an incel- 
fant ire, and threw fire arrows. They 
are good markimon; and though our 
people were under cover, they killed one, 
and wounded ſeven: N 

Ihe number of ſavages ſlain in the two 
actions of the 5th and 6th of Auguſt, was 
_ about. 60, and a great many wounded in 
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the parſuit. That the three principal 


rluglcaders of tholc people, who had the 
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greateit ſhare in fomenting the preſent 
troubles, and were concerned in the mur- 
der of Colonel Clapham, &c. viz, Kikyuf- 


, cuting, and the Worff and Butler, were 


killed; the two former in the field, and 
the laſt at Fort Pitt.” 


PLYMOUTH, ENGAGEMENT NEAR IN 


1652. A town of Great Britain, ſtanding 
on the Britiſh Channel. The Parliament 


| relolving to enter into a war with the 


| 


| 


' 


Dutch, ordered their cruizers to inter- 
cept all veſſels belonging to that nation. 

In the meantime Sir George Ayſcue 
being arrived in the Downs from Barba- 


docs (after having ſtopped at Plymouth, 


where he left ſome ſhips), with a ſqua- 


—— — — — 


dron of 10 men of war, and ſeveral Dutch 
prizes, which he had taken by the way, 
received orders to remain there till he 
thould be reinforced by ſome ſhips fitting 


out from the river. Van Tromp having 
received intelligence of this, came with 


the main body of his fleet, and lay be- 
tween the North Foreland and the North 


— 


' Sand-head, in order, as well to prevent 


Sir George's retreat that way, as to in- 
tercept the ſhips coming from the river 
to his afliſtance. The Dutch likewiſe de- 
tached a ſtrong ſquadron to liz off the 
South Foreland, to hinder his cicaping 
that way. But upon notice of this fitua- 
tion of the enemy, the ſhips in the river 
were countermanded; and Van Tromp 
being wearied out with expecting them, 
and with the bad weather, which made 
the coaſt dangerous, reſolved to attack 
Sir George Avyicue in the Downs. With 
this retolution he ſent a ſquadron of 40 
zips within a league of him; but he 
found ſuch preparations made for his re- 
ception, the militia bemnig drawn down to 
the coatts, and a platform {VVhitlock ſays 
two platiorms) {ſuddenly raiſed between 


Deal and Sandown caſtles, that he thought 


tit to abandon his defign, and fail north- 
ward in queſt of Blake; but firſt, purſu- 
ant to the orders ſent him, convoyed the 
Dutch Baltic fleet, which was ready to 
{ai!, into ſafety. | ö 
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This done, and receiving advice that | 


Blake, having diſperſed the herring- buſſes, 
and taken their convoy, was now failed 
towards the Orkney Iflands, he ſteered 
his courſe that way, and was ſo lucky as 
to fall in with the five Eaſt-India ſhips 
which Blake Was in queſt of. This good 
fortune was, however, {con allayed by 


his meeting with to furious a ſtorm as | 


forced him to get out to ſea, and diſper- 
{ed his fleet in ſuch a manner, that he re- 
turned to Holland, leaving two of the 
Eaſt Indiamen, and half his own ſhips 
behind. At length, however, they all 
came in, except fix frigates, which fell 
into the hands of Blake, who ſoon after 
arrived in Yarmouth Roads. 

The Dutch were ſo diſguſted with 


Tromp, that notwithſtanding he fully 


juſtified his conduct before the States, it 
was neceſſary for him to give way for a 


more able ſeaman; and accordingly, upon 


his reſignation, De Ruyter was commil- 


ſtoned to command their fleet, and or- 


dered immediately to the coaſt of Eng- 
land. 

The Parliament were no leſs car eful 
to ſtrengthen Sir George Ayſcue, whole 
fleet by this time was augmented to 28 
fail; and though only two were large 
ſhips, the reſt being frigates and fireſhips, 


he put to ſea in ſearch of the Dutch; and 


at his very going out, he met with 30 
fail of Dutch merchant-ſhips, and four 
men of war, between Dover and Calais, 
a good part whereof he took or ſunk, and 
forced the reit to run on ſhore upon the 


French coaſt. From thence he ſtood weſt- 


ward, and cruiſing off Plymouth for the 
protection of our homeward-bound trades, 
was met, the 16th of Auguſt, by the 
Dutch Admiral De Ruyter, with a flect 
of men of war with which he was con- 
voying a fleet of merchant-ſhips, outward 
bound towards the eaſt. Both Admirals 
immediately prepared to engage ; and the 
engagement proved very ſmart, from 
four in the afternoon, till night parted 
them. 


ly, and with nine of his headmoſt ſhips 


P I. 
Sir George behaved himſelf very brave- 


charged through the Dutch fleet, * 


got the weather-gage. Having his ad- 


vantage, he renewed the attack, and con. 
tinued it warmly for tome hours ; but 
ſome of the reſt of his ſhips not ſecondiy; 
him as they ought to have done, and the 
night coming on, he thought tit to retire 
to Plymouth. The Dutch having like- 
wiſe enough of it, made the beſt of their 
way up the Channel, having had two cap- 
tains killed, two ſhips ſunk, and moſt of 
the men loſt, beſides a conſiderable num- 
ber of men killed in other ſhips. The 
loſs on our fide Was pretty equal to theirs, 
but we loſt only one ſingle fireſhip in this 
engagement, Ihe Dutch applied them- 
{elves molt to {poil the tackling an«l fails 
of the Engliſh, in which they had ſuch 
good ſucceſs, that the next morning 
they were not able to give them farthcr 
chale, till their {ails and rigging could be 
repaired. 

According to WhitIcck” O Journal, this 
fight muſt have laſted ſeveral days. I 
ſhall therefore give my readers his ac— 
connt in his own words. “ Mem. Aus, 


the 2oth. Letters, that Sir Gcorge Ayl- 


cue was engaged with 80 fail of the 
Dutch near Plymouth ; that the Dutch 
loſt two ſhips, one ſunk and the other 
burnt. That the fight was very hot, and 
continued for four hours, till night parted 
them; that Sir George Ayſcue loit 12 
men, and received 60 ſhot in the hull, 
The 21ſt. That Sir George Ayſcue con- 
tinued three days fighting with the Dutch; 
that 100 of his wounded men were ſent 
into Plymouth, and 50 men went from 
thence to recruit his fleet. The 24th. 
Letters, that Sir George Ayſcue, by ad— 
vice of his council of war, went after the 
Dutch fleet to the coaſt of France, and 
there engaged them, they being 90 {ail 
of ſhips, 30 of them merchantmen, who 
left their ſleet at the beginning of the en- 
gagement. 


That 


923291 


That Sir George had but 38 ſail, four 


freſhips, and four ſcouts: that he, and 
four others, charged through the Whole 
body of the enemy's fleet, and received 
many ſhots in their hulls, maſts, fails, and 
rigging, the enemy's deſign being to ſpoil 
them; but Sir George tacked ahout and 
weathered them, and charged them all 
again, and ſo continued engaged till dark 
night. | | 

That he loſt but one fireſhip, which 
ſet herſelf on fire being ready to fink, and 
ſaved her men, and turned her among 
the enemy. That the Dutch Admiral 
was ſunk. That the next day, the Eng- 
liſh fleet kept fight of the Dutch fleet, 
but would not engage upon the French 
coaſt, but went to the-northward to re- 
pair heit hip 

POLTIERS, BATTLE NEAR. Capital of 
the territory of Poitou in France, ſituated 
on an eminence near the little river Clain, 
about 70 miles north eaſt from Rochelle. 
This famous battle was fought in the year 
1356, 10 years after that at Crecy : ſoon 
after which there was a truce concluded 
between the Engliſh and the French, but 
very indifferently obſerved, for both par- 
ties were continually in arms in ſmall bo- 
dies and detachments, each reproaching 
the other with having begun firſt. Many 
inroads, flight ſkirmiſhes, and ſieges hap- 
pened with various ſucceſs on both ſides, 
while the two kings connived at their 
ſubjects, till the whole affair became ſo 
perplexed, that it was diiltcult to decide 
who had the moſt cauſe of reſentment. 

However, it is certain that Edward III. 
the Engliſh monarch, ſignified to the Pope 
that he was willing to make peace with 
John I. the French King, and reſign his 
title to the crown of France, on condition 
that the duchy of Guienne and county of 
Ponthieu ſhould be reſtored to him as in- 
dependent ſovereignties, and that John 
mould make a ceſſion to him of the lands 
he had conquered about Calais, and the 
tuperiority of Flanders. The Archbiſhop 
of Canterbury, with the Duke of Lan- 


P O IJ 


caſter, and ſome other noblemen, had been 
{cnt as ambaſſadors to © uicunc, to treat 
with the French deputies in preſence of 
the Pope's legate; but as neither Prince 
would yield any circumſtance in favour of- 
the other, little was expected from this 
negotiation, and both ſides prepared for 
war, Which now ſeemed unavoidable, and 
which was the leſs unacceptable to John, 
as he had lately brought over the Flemings 
to his intereſt, | 

In 1355 Edward went over to France, 


where he ravaged the Boulonnois and Ar- 


tois, but was obliged to return to the de- 
fence of England, which was threatened. 
with an invaſion from Scotland. Ke left 
his ſon Edward to finiſh his buſineſs in 
France ; that Prince having refreſhed his 
troops, after the fatignes of a ſevere cam- 
paign, began his march from Bourdeaux 
on the 6th of July, 1356, at the head of 
2000 men at arms, 6000 archers, and 4000 
infantry. Paſling through the Agenois, 
he ravaged Quercy, the Limouſin, and. 


Auvergne; fell into Berry, attempted 11- 


ſodun and Bourges without ſucceſs, and 
took Vierzon by aſſault. Here he firſt 
underſtood the French King lay encamped 
at Chartres, with a prodigious army col- 
lected from all parts of his kingdom. 
Suſpecting that Edward intended to paſs 
the Loire and join the Duke of Lancaſter 
in Normandy, he had diſpoſed his troops 
in ſuch a manner as to guard all the 
towns and paſſes on that river; and the 
Prince of Wales being informed of this 
diſpoſition, reſolved to turn off on the left 
to Romarantim, ravage Poitou, and return 
through Saintonge to Bourdeaux. Three 
hundred lances, under the command of 
the Lords of Craon and Boucicaut, in at- 
tempting to cut off his advanced guard, 
were defeated, fled to the caſtle of Roma- 
rantim, where, in a few days they were 
obliged to ſurrender at diſcretion. The 
Prince in his route had taken above 6900 
men at arms, who were ſent priſoners to 
Bourdeaux, and laid waſte a prodigious. 


tract of country. Marching through part 
of. 
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of Touraine and Anjou, ſouth of the Loire, 
he now entered Poitou; and, on Saturday 
the 17th day of September „ encamped 
between Beauvoir and Maupertius, with- 
in two leagues of Poitiers. 

Ihe King of France coming up with an 
army of 60,000 horſe, beſides infantry, 
called a council of war, in which it was 
reioived to attack the Englith next morn- 


ing. Edward was already ſo ſtraitened 


for want of proviſions, that in a few days 
he muit have been ſtarved into a ſurren- 
der ; but the French, confiding in their 
valour, and the vatt ſuperiority of their 
numbers, demanded a battle ſo cagerly, 
that john did not think proper to diſap— 
point their ardour and ambition. He di- 


vided his army into three bodies, of 


which. the firſt and molt advanced was 


commanded by his brother, the Duke of 


Oricansz the ſecond was poſted on the 


left, under the conduct of the Dauphin, 


ſliſted by his brothers Louis and John; 
While the King in perſon, 1 
by his yourngetc ſon Philip, commanded : 

third divilion as a body of reſerve. This 
order being ſettled, John detached the 
Lords of Ribaumout, Landas, and Beau- 


Jeu, to view the countcnance and diſpaſi- 
tion of the enemy, whom they found- 


poſted among buſhes, hedges, and vine- 
yards, ſo as to be inacceſſible in cvery 
guarter, but by a narrow lane lined with 
hedges, behind which a body of Engliſh 
archers was planted, to command the paſ- 
ſage. Ribaumont adviicd the King to 
ditmount all his cavalry, except 300 cho- 
ſen men in complete armour, who ſhould 
enter the deſile, and make way for the 
attack of the diſmounted cavalicrs. 
In conſequence of this advice, the 300 
den were armed for this {crvice, aud all 
the reſt of the troops ordered to charge on 
foot, cxcept a few German ſquadrons, 
which continued on horſeback, to be oc- 


caſionally employed according to the cemer- 


gencics of the action. 
Juſt when John was going to begin the 
1e? the Cardinal of Perigort, employed 


POL 


by the Pope to renew the negotiations 
between the two crowns, running up tg 
the King, conjured him to ſpare the lives 
of ſo many French gentlemen, which 
would neceſſarily be loſt in the attack, 
and allow him to repair to the } agli 
camp, where he did not doubt or being 
able to perſi ade the Prince of Wales to 
ſurrender. Having obtained this per— 
miſſion, he haſtened to Fiiward, who be- 
ing very fentible of his dangerous nchation, 
declared himſelf ready to accept of any 
terms that ſliould be conſiſtent witl ls 
own honour and that of his coumry, 
When the Cardinal returned witl: (n 
an{wer, John {ent back his troops to their 
quarters, and the mediator ſpent the ge 
day in paſing between the two camps 
to ſettle the articles of accommodation. 

The Prince of Valcs offered to reflore 
all the places and priſoners he had taken 
in that campaign; and abitain for seven 
years from carrying arms againſt tle 
King of France, on condition of Eeing al- 
lowed to retire unmoleſted to Bourdcaux, 
But John peremptorily inited upon 3-!- 
ward's ſurrendering himfelf priſoner, v 1 1 
100 knights, and in that cate the Ing! 
army thould be permitted to retirc with 
out moleſtation. 

The Prince, far from ſubſcribing to 
this article, told the Cardinal, that lie 
and his knights ſhould never be takenbut 
in battle; and that he would rather leic 
his life than agree to ſuch a propoſal. Thus 
the negotiation was broke off, and both 
ſides prepared for an engagement. I houeh 
Edvard derived ſome advantage from 
this {mall reſpite, during which he had 
rendered his camp more deiculible, by 
means of ditches and pallilayy: 

On Monday morning, the French army 
appeared in the order” of battle we haue 
already deſeribed; and Edward drew up 


| his handful of troops in three diviſions, 


ranged in a cloſe compaQed form, with 
hedges and ditches in his iront, while his 
flanks were defended on one fide by 


| mountaing and on the other by a mor AS 
: Ou 


21201 


On the declivity of the hill the val was 
zolted, under the conmand of the Earl! 
of W arwick. The rear was conducted 
under the Earls of Saliſbury and Suffolk 

and the Prince of Wales took his Ration 
at the end of the Jane, to command the 
main body, which extended itielt into a 
vineyard. John de Greilly, Captal de 
Buche, was detached with goo men at 
arms, and as many archers, to form an 
ambuſh under cover of the trees, buſhes, 
and broken ground, at the foot of the 


mountain, that he might fall upon the 


enemy's back in the heat of the action: 
and the open part of the g ground on which 
the Engliſh itood was inclolcd * the wag- 
gons of” the army. 

About nine of the clock in the morning 
the cholen body of menu at arms entree 
the lane with great rcfolution, but they 
were ſo galled by the Eugliſh archers that 
ined the hedges, through which they 
paſſed, that one half of them fell before 
they rcached the front of Edward's main 
body, whcre they were cut in pieces by 
the Lord Audeley. The Marcchals 
Clermont and Andrehan, advancing cloſe 
behind thoſe men at arms, were greatly 
embarraſſed by the horſes and bodies of 
the flain, which choaked up the paſlage, 
while the archers plied them without in- 
termithon, When they penetrated to the 
van of the Engliſh, they met with a very 
warm reception from the Earl of War- 
wick; and Salitbury and Suffolk advancing 
trom the rear, completed their confuſion. 
Clermont was Killed upon the ſpot, and 
Ancrehan felled to the ground by Lord 
Audcley, who took him priſoner. 

The tate of theſe noblemen, and the 
ſauphter that enſued, diſconcerted their 
tvliowers ſo much, that they fell into 
0 "oy and fled with great precipita- 

an. " irit body of the French being 


pi. ited: bis they had no ſooner begun 
ws track, than john de Greilly ruſhing 
rom ambuſh, fell upon their rear 


— 
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with ſuch fury, that they were immedi- 
atcly tcized with contiernation, and be- 


took rhemtelves to flight. 


hof noblemen who were particularly 


intruited with the care of the Lauphin's 


perton, conveved him from the field to 
Chaviguy, under a guard of 800 Jlances 
and the Duke of Orleans, with the gr cats 
eſt part of his command, which Lad not 
yet engaged, thought proper to follow 
the {ame route. 

The Prince of Wales ſeeing thoſe two 
bodies broken ard routed, immediately 
mounted his herſe, and advanced at the 


| head of his men at arms to attack the 


third divition, cans d by John him- 
{elf, who waited for him without flinch- 
ing. Notwithſtanding the impctuotity 
with which Edvard began the charge, 
the battle was a lorg time maintan:cd 
vith equal valour on buth fides, ar d du- 
bious ſucceſs, till Gauchet de Ericnne, 
Duke of Athenes, and Conſt..ble cf France, 
was ſlain; then his brigade gave way, 
and victory declared in favour of the Eng- 
liſh. The Prince of Wales falling in 
among the German cavalry, routed tllem 
at the firſt onſet; in which the Count cf 
Sarbruck was ſlain, and the Count of 
Naſſau taken priſoner. John, Fing cf 


France, attended by his fon Philp, en- 


deavoured to rally his troops, and auimate 
them by his example. He for:zht on foot 
with uncommon valour, until he was de- 
ſerted by all his followers ; and Dennis 
de Morhec, a knight of Artois, he had 
formerly been in his ſerv] ice, exhorting 
him to furrender without further oppofi- 
tion, he defired to ſee his couitn the 
Prince of Wales: but as Edward chanced 
to he in another part of the field, he 
threw his gauntlet to Morhec, in feng! 
of ſurrender. Meanwhile a party of 
Engliſh, and another of Gaſcons, coming 


up, depr ived him of his royal priſoner, 


about whom a diſpute enſued, which 
micht have been attended with fatal 
con{cquences to John ard his ſon Phi- 
lip, who ſhared his fate, had not the 
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Earl of Warwick and Reginald Lord Cob- 
ham interpoſed, and conducted him to 
Prince Edward, who had retired to his 
Pavilion, where he repoſed himſelf after 
tie fatigue of the battle. 

Upon this occation, the Black Prince ex- 
hibited all the heroiſm of virtue ; he re- 
ceived the King of France with the ut- 


moſt tenderneſs and reſpect; he comfort- 


and that he bad fallen into the hands of 


ed him under his diſaſter, by obſerving 
that ſucceſs often depends upon accident ; 

that he had performed the part of a con- 
ſummate general and undaunted hero; 


thoſe who knew how to revere his virtues 
and misfortune. He expreiled the moſt 
profound eſteem, and even a warm aftec- 
tion for the royal family of France, to 
which” he had the honour of being re- 
lated ; and he promited to exert all his 
influence. with his father to promote an 
honourable peace, which ſhould be for 
the advantage of both nations. He even 
waited upon him at ſupper, and could not 
be prevailed upon to {fit down, notwith- 
ſtanding the entreaties of John, who bore 
his fate with unſhaken for titude; and ex- 
preſſed his ſatisfaction, that ſince he was 
doomed to captivity, he had the good for- 
tune to be the priſoner of the moſt gallant 
Prince in the univerſe. The French no- 
blemen who had been taken in the battle, 
were truck with aſtoniſhment and reve- 
rential awe at this inſtance of generoſity 
and moderation. They looked upon him as 
a being of ſupericr ſpecies ; and while they 
manifeſted their 
qualities, could not help lamenting the 
fate of their country, which was expoſed 
to the reſentment of an enemy endow cd 
with ſuch extraordinary talcnts. 

The Lord Audeley having ſignalized 
his perfonal proweis above all the noble- 
men in the field, the Prince deſired to ſee 
him; and he was brought dangerouſly 
wounded to his tent, where Edward high- 
ly extolled his valour, retained him as 
his knight, with a grant of 500 marks a- 
year,out of his own inheritance z which 


vencration for his great 


———— 


1 
bounty he forthwith diſtributed among 
his four eſquires, who had fought by his 
ſide in the battle. Edward being inform. 
ed of this particular, applauded his gene- 
roſity, confirmed the donation, and ſettle; 
upon Audeley 600 marks a-ycar out ot 
the coinage of the itanneries of Cornwall, 
This great victory was gained without 
the loſs of one perſon of diſtinction ; 
whereas the French loſt the flower of 
their nobility, who, rather than Gels; 
their ſovereign, choſe to die in his defence. 
Among thoſe were the Count of Dammer. 
tin, the Lords of Rochefoucalt, \i lathas, 
La Tour, Montaign, Landas, Charms 
and R ibanmont; Gucclard d' Angle hes 
left for dead among the lain, but recover 
ing of his wounds, he entered into the 
Engliſh ſervice, was admitted a knight of 
the garter, and created Earl of Wantins- 
don. Two dukes, 19 counts, 5000 men 
at arms, and about Sooo infantry, are 
ſaid to have been killed on the French, 
ſicle in this battle. "I'wo thouſand men 
at arms were taken priſoners ; and among 
thele the Counts of Ponthieu, En, ard 
Tancarville, princes of the blood ; the 
Archbiſhop of Sens, the Counts of Eſtampes 
and Vaudemont, the Lords of Parthenay, 
Rochechouart, Chauluy, and many other 
noblemen. The gates of Poitiers being 
ſhut upon the fugitives, leſt their pur- 
ſuers ſhould enter the town with them 
pell mell, ſuch a multitude of priſoners 
were taken, that the victors diſmiſled great 
numbers on parole at very eaſy ranſoms, 
which were pun<ually paid. Every ſol— 
dier of Edward's army was enriched with 
the ſpoils of the enemy, and the ranſom 
of the priſoners, which belonged to the 
captors when it did not exceed 10,000 
crowns, in which caſe, it was the King's 
property... * 

Next day Prince Edward decamped, 
and without undertaking the ſiege of Poi- 
tiers, retired ith his priſoners and booty 
through Santonge to Bourdeaux ; while 


the Dauphin haſtening to Paris, aſ-mbl-d 


the three eſtates to concert meaſurcs for 
the 
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the defence of the kingdom, and contri— 
bute their aſſiſtance towards the ranſom 
of their ſovercign. Before the eſtates 
would grant a ſupply, they took the ad- 
vantage of their King's diſtreſs to humble 
the power of the crown; they inſiſted 
upon the immediate removal of {even prin- 
cipal officers of ſtate, as well as upon the 
releaſe of the King of Navarre; they ap- 
pointed a committee, conſiſfting of 12 pre- 
lates, 12 novlemen, and the like number 
of burgeſſes, without whoſe advice the 
Dauphin, who acted as licutenant of the 
realm, ſhould take no Rep in the adimini- 
tration ; and they demanded that all the 
gricvances of the nation fhould be re- 
drefſed. John being made acquainted 
with theſe tranſactions, defired the Dauphin 
would by no mcans agree to ſuch inſolent 
demanels; for he would rather continue 
priſoner to an honourable enemy, than 
return home as a {lave to his own ſubjects. 
As the eſtates would not relax in their pro- 
politions, they were diſſolved by the Dau- 
hin, who had recourſe to the city of Paris 
for an aid to maintain the war; but the in- 
habitants inſtead of complying with his 
requeſt, gave him to underſtand that they 
were not obliged to pay any ſubſidy that 
was not impoſed by the three eſtates, 
which they exhorted him to reaſſemble. 
Snch an{wers he received from all the pro- 
vinces but Champagne and Languedoc, 
which he found more tractable. 
Pope Innocent VI. had, upon hearing of 
John's being carried to Bourdeaux, ſent 
thither the Cardinals of Perigort and St. 


Nital to mediate a peace; and though 


they did not ſucceed in that part of their 
negotiation, they obtained Edward's con- 
tent to a truce for two years by ſea and 
land. The Duke ef Lancaſter who had 
inveſted Rennes, was by an article of rhis 
agreement to raiſe the ſiege ; but refuſed 
to conform to this article, until the truce 
ſhon'-l be ratified by the King of England; 
and in the meantime carried on his opera- 
tions with ſuch redoubled vigour, that 
the inhabitants were glad to pay 100,000 


| 
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crowns to indemnify him for the expence 
of the ſiege, and obliged themſelves to re- 
ceive a governor of his own chovuling. After 
the ratification of this truce, Prince Ed- 
ward bought up all the priſoners of diſ- 
tinction from the captors ; and ſetting ſail 
from Guienne on the 24th day of April, 
with the King of France and the other 


Engliſh and Gaſcon noblemen, 200 men at 
arms, and 2000 archers, landed on the 5th 
day of May at Sandwich, When the tid- 
ings of the victory at Poitiers firſt arrived 


ing revellings and demonſtrations of joy, 
deſired that the Archbiſhop of Canterbury 
would appoint a whole week to be ſpent 
in prayer and thankſgiving, that he and 
the nation might not be too much intoxi- 
cated by their ſucceſs. Notwithſtanding 
this initance of his moderation and ſelFf-. 
denial, he now directed the Lord Mayor 
to prepare pageants, proceſſions, and tri- 
umphal arches, to honour the public en- 
trance of his victorious ſon, who was met 
in Southwark by the Mayor and aldermen 
in their formalitics, with 1000 citizens on 
horſeback. "The royal priſoner rode through 
the ſtreets of London in a magnificent ha- 


black horſe with ordinary trappings. The 
inhabitants vied with cach other in diſ- 
playing plate, tapeſtry, furniture, and 
arms offenſive and defenſive in their ſhops, 
windows, and balconies. The ſtreets were 
lined with an infinite concourle of people, 
and the cavalcade laſted from three in the 
morning till noon, when they reached 
Weſtminſter-hall, where the King of Eng- 
land fat upon a royal. throne in expecta- 
tion of their coming. He roſe up when 
John approached, and received bim with 
all that courteous civility which might 
have been expected from a prince of his 
character. 'Then he embraced his ſon 
with great tenderneſs, and told him, that 
the victory did not pleaſe him ſo much 


|as the modeſty with which he had bore 
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priſoners, attended by a large train of 


in England, the King, inſtead of encourag- 
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his good fortune. As for the captive King, 
he was cntertained in the molt ſumptuous 
manner, and provided with an apartment 
in the King's palace, until the Savoy could 
be fitted up for his reception. 

PONDICHERRY, ENGAGEMENT NEAR, 
IN 1759. A town cn the coaſt of Coro- 
mandel in the Eaſt Indics. 

M. d'Ache, who had ran away from 
Admiral Pocock in Augult 1758 (lee the 
article Foxr Sr. David), was ſtrongly 
His fleet in 1759 was aug- 
mented to 11 fail of large ſhips, viz. Le 
Zodiaque, 74 guns, 660 men; Minotaur, 
ditto; Le Comte de Provence, ditto ; Le 
Centaur, 70 guns, 660 men; L' Actif, 64 
guns, 609 men; L'Illuſte, ditto ; La For- 
tune, ditto; La Vengcur, 64 guns, 520 


men; Le Duc dHVOrleans, 69 guns, 5300 


men; Le St. Ipuis, ditto; Le Duc de 
Bourgogne, ditto 3 two frigates and two 
ſtorefhips. So extraordinary a naval force 
had never been yet icen in the fndjan teas. 

This fleet rendezvoulcd-at the iflands 
of Mauritius and Bourbon; of which the 
F.nglifh Admiral having advice, he, after 
refitting his ſquadron, failed on the 17th 
of April, 1759, for the coaſt of Coroman- 
del, and with a diligence and dexterity 
that appcars in every undertaking where 
this Admiral had the chief direction, the 
quadron got round the ijland of Ceylon 
before the French had taken their depar- 
ture from the :ſtands, 
chips in ſuch a manner as to intercept 
ihe enemy and to protect the trade. As 
it was not poilible for the French to eſcape 
nis vigilance, the Admiral reſolved to keep 
this ſtation, though his patience was ſuffi-— 
eiently tried by their procraitination. The 
warns of proviſions and water obliged him 
it laſt to quit his ſtation, and to proceed 
to "Iricomajay on the lit of September, 
not being able to water at Negapatam. 
But with this previous caution, to diſpatch 


and ſtationed his 
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from the maſt-head, and the Revenge 


the Revenge trigate to look out for the 


enemy off Ceylon, 
At lo in the morning of the 2d of Sep- 
tember, the French fleet was deſcried 


; 


light was again diſcovered, bearing north- 


— — — 


chaſed by one of their frigates. The Ad- 
miral immediately threw- out the ſignal 
for a general chate, and ſtood towards the 
enemy With all the fail he could make, 
though much inferior in ſhips, men, and 
metal; the French having a ſuperiority 
of 192 guns, and 2365 men, beſides the 
great advantage in the ſize of their ſhips, 
His whole ſtrength was no more than nine 
ſhips of the line, two of which were 59 
gun ſhips, and the largeſt carricd no more 
than 68, viz. 


Commanders. Guns, Mey. 
Vice-Adm. Pocock, +, 
E. * rmouth 
Capt. Harriſon, Yarmouth 66 540 
Rear-Adm. Stevens, | 
| Grafto 1 
Capt. Kempenfelt, 9 W338 
— "Fiddeman, Elizabeth 64 480 
— Brereton, 'TI'yger 60 420 
Colville, Sunderland 60 420 
——5{r VV.Baird, Bart. Weymouth 60 420 
— $Somerlet, Cumberland 58 52:0 


——— Michie, Newcafile 50 559 
Dent, Saliſbury 50 350 
Three frigates and a fireſhip. 


The frigate in chaſe of the Revenge 


| diſcovering the Engliſh flect, rejoined her 


own-iquadron ; which, inſtead of embra- 
cing fo fair an opportunity to try the for- 
tune of their {vpcrior force, edgcd off, 
and endeavoyred to itcal away undiſco- 
vered under favour of the night; the wind 
falling off, prevented the Engliſh coming 
up with them before dark. However, the 
Revenge was ordered to fail to the ſouth- 
eaſt, and not to loſe ſight of them if poſ- 
Ghle. This had the defired effect. About 
11 o'clock at night the Revenge made a 


1 . . . | 
izynal for diſcovering the enemy, and then 


the whole fleet bore down towards them. 
But this good intention was diſappointed 
again by a fquall, which came very heavy 
from one till three next morning, and 
obliged the Engliſh fleet to bring to, and 
clew their topſails. The enemy at day- 


ealt 
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eaſt by north, about five or {ix leagues 


diſtant. Admiral Pocock made the ſignal 
for a general chaſe to the north-eaſt, 
Point Pedro on the iſland of Ceylon bear- 
ing welt ſix or {even leagues, and conti- 


| nued to gain upon the enemy ; who, about 


nine, finding it was in vain to truſt entire- 
ly to the ſwiftneſs of their failing, bore 


north-eaſt by eaſt, and formed in line of | 


battle ahcad, on the ſtar-board tack, with 
the wind about welt north-weſt, There— 
fore Admiral Pocock made the fignal for 
the line of battle abreaſt, and ſtood for 
the center of the enemy's fleet, which 
kept under way, and appeared to go from 
the wind. By this means their bearings 
were greatly altered, for by noon they 
bore ſouth-eaſt by eaſt, diſtant fix or ſeven 
miles; and the wind decreaſing as the 
day advanced, and the Newcaſtle and 'Ty- 
ger being very bad failers, it was very 
late in the day and near ſunſet before 
the line could be formed. 

In this poſition it was hoped the enemy 


| might have been fixed and brought to an 


engagement; but M. d' Ache had no ſuch 
intention. His intention was to avoid the 
danger of a cloſe chale by forming the line 
to ſooth us with an expectation of a battle; 
and when we had dropt the chaſe and 
formed the line, to avoid coming to blows, 
till a favourable breeze or night might 
deliver them out of our reach. Thus, 
about a quarter after five, the Englith 
ſquadron being ncarly abreaſt of the ene- 
my, they wore, and came to the wind on 
the other tack 3; upon which our ſhips 


tacked, the rear firſt, and ſteered with the 
enemy's ſquadron about four miles diſtance. 
Tiere was little wind, ſcarce ſteerage— 


way, till near 10 o'clock, when a freſh 
gale ſprung up from the north-weſt. The 
Admiral ordered to haul cloſe to the wind 
under top-tails, and to form the line ahead. 
This ſhift of wind brouglit the enemy 
altern, and a little upon the weather 
quarter of our line. But they ſoon dil- 
appcared, the weather proving hazy ; and 
though the Revenge looked out aſtern 
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with her uſual diligence, ſhe could gain 
no intelligence of their ſituation; but by 
running ahead, ſhe next morning about 
eight o'clock made a ſingal for ſeeing ſour 
{ail to the north-cait. The Admiral made 
the ſignal for a general chaſe ; but after 
ſix hours, ſeelug no more than two ſhips, 
and that he could not come up with thoſe, 
he called in the Revenge, and food to the 
northward with all his ſquadron; and 
ſuppoſing that the French fleet was bound 
for Pondicherry, he made all the fail he 
could to that port alſo, and arrived in the 
offing about eight hours before M. d'Ache. 

This was on the 8th of September. 
The French fleet appeared about one 
o'clock at noon in the ſouth-eaſt, ſtanding 
to the ſouth with a ſea breeze. 
look-out was kept that night .to prevent 
the French paſling by. They appeared 
next morning about nine in the ſouth- 
welt, but there was no wind till about 
two in the afternoon, when Admiral Po- 
cock feeling the wind ſpring up, made 
the ſignal for a general chaſe. The ene- 
my at four formed in a line of battle 
abreaſt, and ſteered right down upon him, 
but night coming on, the enemy took the 
opportunity to ſheer away. The Revenge 
was ordered to watch their motions; and 
on the 1oth, at ſix in the morniug, the 
French ſquadron bore ſouth-caſt by ſouth, 
diſtant eight or nine miles, formed in a 
line of battle ahead on the ſtarboard 
tack, in all 16 fail. The Engliſh bore 
down on them in a line of battle abreaſt, 
with the wind north-weſt by welt. At 
10 the enemy wore, and formed the line 
ahead upon the Jarboard tack. The Eng- 
liſh did the ſame at 11, and kept edging down 
upon them; and at two in the afternoon, 
the Yarmouth being nearly abreaſt the 
French Admiral's ſecond in rear, and within 
muſquet-ſhot, M. d' Ache made the fipnal 
for battle. Admiral Pocock did the ſame, 


and the action began with a furiovs can- 
nonade on each ſide, which continued verv 
hot till four, when the enemy's rear, and 
| foon _ their center began to give way. 
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Their van made fail, ſtood on, and with 


their whole ſquadron bore away and ſtcer- 
ed to the S. S. E. with all the fail they 
could crowd ; and our ſhips not being in a 
condition to purſue, the enemy not having 
ſuffercd ſo much damage in their rig— 
ging, gained their chief point, which was 
to get into Pondicherry. 

The inability of our ſquadron to purſue 
is accounted for by the damages ſuſtained 
on board the Tyger, whole mizen-malt 
and main-top-malt were ſhot away, and 
the ſhip otherwite much diſabled; on 
board the Newcaſtle, whoſe maſts, yards, 
and rigging were greatly injured. The 
Yarmouth's fore-top-lail yard was ſhot 
away in the ſlings; and though the Graf- 
ton and Elizabeth loſt no maits nor yards, 
they were greatly diſabled in them and 
their rigging, Beſides the Cumberland 
and Saliſbury in the rear, were not in a 
condition to make ſail. So that the Wey- 
mouth and Sunderland were the only 
thips that had not ſuffered, becauſe they 
could not get properly into action, NL. 
d' Ache having begun to engage before 


they could cloſe, and by that means were 


thrown out of action; the whole heat of 


the battle falling upon {even of our ſhips, 


which {uſtained the whole fire of the ene- 
my's fleet till near the concluſion, when 
the Sunderland, having got up, engaged 
the ſternmoſt ſhip. 

However, Admiral Pocock, while he 
laid with his {quadron on the larboard 
tack, in order for his larboard ſhips to re- 
pair their damages, detached the Revenge 
to keep between him and the enemy, and 
to obſerve their motions, who retreated 
to the ſouthward till dark. They appear- 
ed at daylight next morning to the S. S. 
E laying to on their larboard tacks alſo, 
about four leagues diſtant; but on ſeeing 
the Engliſh ſquadron, they immediately 
wore and brought to on the other tack. 
They in the evening being got almoſt out 
of {ight, and the wind ſpringing up to the 

eaitward, Admiral Pocock made the ſignal, 


wore, and ſtood under an eaſy fail to the | 
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N. W. the Sunderland taking the Ney 
caſtle, the Weymouth the 'Yyger, and 
the Elizabeth the Cumberland in tow, 

The enemy not being found, Admiral 
Pocock, after cruizing off Negzpatam till 
the 15th, ſtood into the road and anchored; 
where the ſquadron continued till the 26h, 
except the Revenge, which was difſpatch- 
cd with letters to the governor and coun— 
cil of Madraſs; when being refitted a; 
well as time would permit, the ſquadron 
weighed at five in the morning, and re- 
ceived by the return of the Revenge: 
recruit of 63 feamen, which came very 
opportunely to replace the men loſt on 
board the Newcaſile and Tyger. 

In this condition our brave Admiral 
proceeded once more in queſt of the cne- 
my, and found them on the 27th at day— 
light in the morning, under the guns of 
Pondicherry, and at anchor in a line of 


battle. The Engliſh were not in a condi- 
tion to attack both the ſhips and the fort; 
but to convince the Frenchmen of their 
real intention, they drew into a line ©: 
battle ahead on the ſtarboard rack, and 
the wind being off ſhore and about W. 
S. W. they laid with their main-top-tails 
to the maſt, juſt keeping a proper ſteerage- 
way for the line to continue well formed, 
The French Admiral at fix o*cleck made 
the ſignal to heave apeake, and an hour 
after to weigh. By that time all their ſqua- 
dron, which conliſted of 11 fail of te 
line and two frigates, got under fail, it 
was near 10 o'clock when the Englitt! 
ſquadron got to leeward of them, expect- 
ing they would bear down directly and 
engage. But M d'Ache made the {ignal 
to keep cloſe to the wind, to make all, 
and to ſtretch away to the ſouthward, 

a line of battle ahead. By which bol 
of acting, the French had got four leagues 
to windward at ſunſet; whereas had 
they cut or ſlipt their cables on firſt dit- 
covering the Engliſh, or had they, after 


got under fail, bore directly down, the) 
might have been cloſe alongſide at 11. 


| This diſinclination to come to a ſecond 
ac.lon, 
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action, prevailed with Admiral Pocock to | 


call and take the opinion of a council of 
war for his future operations; Who un- 
animoufly agreed, That as the preſent con- 
(tion of the fleet (which had no more 


bread than for two days, and very little 
water on board) would not permit them 
to follow M. d' Ache to the {outhward, it 
as molt adviſable to proceed to Madraſs. 
which was accordingly effected; and the 
whole fleet anchored there on the 28th; 
where he was ſo well ſupplied with ne- 
ceſſaries for his voyage to Bombay, his 
intended port, before the change of rhe 
monſoon, then near at hand (at which 
ſcaſon it is very hazardous for ſhips on 
that coaſt); and his ſick and wounded 
were ſo well recovered, that he failed 
from Madraſs on the 17th of October. 

In this engagement both ſides ſuffered 
conliderably. The damage done to the 
Engliſh men of war has been already de- 
ſcribed ; but that was the leaſt loſs 5 there 
were 118 men lain in the action, and 66 
died of their wounds; 122 more were 
dangeroufly wounded, and 263 lightly 
wounded. In the whole 569 men killed 
and wounded. Captain Michie of the 
Newcaſtle, Captain Gore of the marines, 
Licutenant Redſhaw in the ſame ſhip, 
Licutenant Elliot and the gunner of the 
Tyger, the maſter of the Yarmouth, and 
the boatſwain of the Elizabeth were all 
amongſt the ſlain. Captain. Somerſet of 
the Cumberland received a wound in one 
of his ancles, and Captain Burton a con- 
tuſion in his head. And when this account 
of the action has been read, there will 
need no words to perſuade poſterity, that 
all the officers and ſeamen could never 
have reliſted, dared, and defeated an enc- 
my of ſo great a ſuperiority in ſtrength, 
without the greateſt vigour, conſtaucy, 
bravery, and ſpirit. 

PONDICHERRY, TAKEN IN 1761. As 
oon as the weather appeared ſettled, and 
it was judged that the rainy ſeaſon was 
over, Colonel Conte refolved to proceed 
to the fiege of Poadicherry. Sce OULLA- 


— 
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GARY, The blockade Which had been 
formed for ſeveral months by fea and 
land, had greatly diſtreſſed the garriſon, 
by cutting off all communications for ſup— 
plies of proviſions. Famine and mutiny 
began to threaten their internal deſtruc- 
tion, Therefore the Colonel made no doubt 
that the town would become an eaſy prey, 
by increaſing their cauſe of diſcontent, 
and by fatiguing them with conſtant alarms. 
For this purpole batteries were erected at 
a diſtance, to play continually on ſeve- 
ral parts of the town, ſo as to enfilade the 
works of the garriſon, and cover his men 
and guns from any certain fire of the ene- 
my. Accordingly the following batteries 
were traced out, one (called the Prince 
of Wales's) for four guns, near a breach 
made on the north tide, to enfilade the 
Great Street, which runs north and ſouth 
through the White- Town; one for four 
guns and two mortars to the north-weſt 
quarter at 1000 yards diſtance, to enfi- 
lade the north face of a large counter- 
guard before the north-weſt baſtion, called 
the Duke of Cumberland's ; a third, called 
Prince Edward's, for two guns to the 
ſouthward, at 1200 yards diſtance, to en- 
filade the ſtreets from ſouth to north, ſo 
as to croſs the fire from the northern bat- 
tery ; and a fourth to the ſouth-weſt, 
called Prince William's, for two guns and 
one mortar, at 1000 yards diſtance, in or- 
der to deſtroy the guns in St. Thomas's 


redonbt, and to ruin the veſſels and boats 


near it. 

On the 8th of December, at midnight. 
they were all opened together, and conti- 
nued firing till daylight. On the gth, the 
enemy kept up a warm fire on theſe bat- 
teries, but without doing much damage 
to them. On the 25th, Admiral Stevens 
with four ſhips of the line arrived off 
Pondicherry, having parted company with 
Admiral Corniſh and his diviſion, on the 
16th inſtant, in blowing weather. On the 
26th, a battery, called the Hanover, was 
begun for 10 guns and three mortars to 
the northward, at 450 yards diſtance from 
the 
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the town, againſt the north-weſt counter- 
guard and curtain. 

Theſe approaches contributed fo greatly 
to increaſe the miſcries of thoſe in the 
town that were almoſt famiſhed, that the 
number of deſerters increaſed daily. Yet 
M. Lally determined if poſſible to {pin out 
time till he might expect aſſiſtance from 
Europe, both of men and neceſſaries of 
life. He drove 1400 poor helpleſs inhabi- 
tants out of the town, and when they were 
ordered to halt by the advanced guard of 
Seapoys, he ordered both the cannon and 
muſquetry to fire upon them from the 
walls; by which barbarous action three 
of them were killed and many wounded, 
Theſe miſerable inhabitants were kept 
three days in this deplorable itate, having 
nothing to feed on but the roots of graſs, 
and fired upon as often as they attempted 
to return, So that Colonel Coote per- 
mitted them to paſs his guard, and to diſ- 
perſe about the country. 

Hitherto every day gave freſh hopes of 
reducing the town without bloodſhed ; 
but on the firſt of the new year, there 


happened a violent ſtorm of wind and rain, | 


which almoſt ruined the batteries, de- 
ſtroyed three ſhips of the line, and damaged 
molt of the reſt. The Duke of Aquitaine 
foundered about two leagues to the ſouth- 
ward; and the Sunderland about two 


leagues to the northward of Pondicherry, 


and moſt of - the crews periſhed. 'The 
New caſtle and Queenſborovgh, with the 
Protector fireſbip, were drove aſhore and 
loſt a little to the ſouthward of Arianco- 
pang, but the people were ſaved, with 
molt of the ſtores and proviſions, and all 
the ordnance ; and with the help of maſts, 
yards, and ſtores, ſaved from the wrecked 
ſhips, and the aſſiſtance of the ſquadron, 
they were in a few days completely titted, 
and put in a proper ſtate for ſervice. 

M. Lally endeavoured to profit himſelf 
by this diſaſter with the utmoſt ſpeed, 
He no ſooner ſaw the port open, but he 
diſpatched advice of his ſuppoſed deliver- 
ance to Mr. Raymond, Freuch reſident at 
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Pullicat, and preſſed him moſt earneſtly 
to ſend him provifions, % 'The Engliji, 
{quadron,” lays he, “ is no more. Out 
of the 12 ſhips they had in our road ſeven 
are loſt, crews and all; four others are 
diſinaſted ; ; only one fri igate has eſcaped, 
Therefore don't loſe a moment to ſend us 


chelingoes upon chelingoes loaded with 
rice. Tell the Dutch that they have no- 
thing to fear now; beſides, according to 
the rights of nations, they are only not to 
ſend us proviſions themſelves, and we arc 
no longer blocked up by ſea. The ſaving 
of Pondicherry has been in your power 
once already; if you miſs the preſent op- 
portunity, it will be entirely your fault. 
Don't forget allo ſome ſmall chelingoes, 

Offer great rewards. I expect 17,009 
Marattoes within theſe four days. lu 
ſhort, riſk all, attempt all, force all, and 
{end us {ome rice, ſhould It be but half 1 
garſe at a time.“ 

This letter, dated the 2d of January, 
1761, at Pondicherry, from NI. Lally, 
was intercepted by the Engliſh ; and Ad- 
miral Stevens, who had the good fortune 
to weather out the ſtorm without fſuffer- 
ing the leaſt damage, returning to his ſta- 
tion before Pondicherry on the th „ Immc- 
diately diſpatched circular letters to the 
Dutch and Daniſh ſettlements, to acquaint 
them, that notwithftanding M. Lally's re- 
preſentations, he was ſtill in poſleflion of 
11 ſhips of the line and two frigatcs 
in condition for ſervice, and holding the 
blockade of Pondicherry ; and that it be- 
ing contrary to the laws of nations for a 
neutral power to give any place relict 
that was cloſely inveſted and blockaded 
by land and ſea, he was determined to 
ſeize every veſſel or boat that ſhould at- 
tempt to throw any proviſions into that 
place. Which menace had its due eſtcct. 

The batteries being repaired, and the 
fleet refitted and returned to their Qatious 
in the road, the army continued their ap- 
proaches withont interruption ; the garri— 
ſon having neither power nor ſpirits to 
diſturb their works, though they kej t wp 
a tajut 
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a {aint Cre till the 15th, when it was en- 
tirely ſilenced, which gave the betiegers an 
opportunity of beginning a trench to con 
tan their royal mortars, and three guns for 
the more ſpeedy demolition of the demi- 
bation and ravelin of Madraſs gate. When 


in a fit of deſpair M. Lally, the man Who 


had publicly vowed the ruin of the Eng- 
lin ſettlements in India, and had actually 
deſtroyed thole in his power, became a 
tupplicant, and that ſame evening ſent out 
Colonel Duree of the royal artillery, the 
chief of the Jeluits, and two civilians, 
with propofals for delivering up the gar- 
riton; but Colonel Coote, thoroughly ac- 
quainted with the miſerable condition of 
the place, Which had no more than one 
day's proviſion left, would not grant any 
ether conditions than to ſurrender them- 
felves priloners of war, to be uſed as he 
mould think confiſtent with the intereſt 
of his Britannic Majeſty. Accordingly, a 
company of Engliſh grenadiers took poſ- 
ſeſſion of the Villenour gate, at eight o'clock 
61 the 16th in the morning ; and at the 
{ame time on the 17th, Colonel Coote, ac- 
companied by Rear-Admiral Corniſh, and 
the Captains Haldane and Tinker, took 
polſeſhon of the citadel on the part of 
both ſervices, as they were ſo connected 
together in the reduction of this impor- 
ant conqueſt to his Majeſty's arms, and 
to the Eaſt-India Company in particular, 
after a blockade and tedious ſiege of cight 
months. : | | 

The number of priſoners amounted to 
2067, of whom 1707 were ſoldiers, and 
the reſt able to bear arms. And the quan- 
tity of military ſtores, arms, artillery, aud 
zmmunition was prodigious. 

The conduct of M. Lally towards Fort 
St. David ; his declared intention againſt 
all the Engliſh ſettlements to diſmantle and 
to ruin them; and the impoſlibility of 
keeping the power of France in thoſe re- 
gions within moderate bounds, ſo long as 
they might entertain any hopes of re- 
covering that ſtrong fortreſs by a treaty 
ef peace, determined the fate of its forti- 
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fications alſo; which were fo effeftually 
deltroyed by the powder taken in the 


town, that there was not left one ſtone 
upon another, nor ſo much as the appear- 
ance of what it had bcen, yet it was after- 
wardsrefortificd when reſtored by the peace 
of 1761. 

PONDICHERRY TAKEN IN 1778. For 
the particulars of which {ec the following 


Copy of a Letter from Pajor-General Munro 
to the Lord Vijcount Weymouth, his Ma- 
Jeſty's Principal Secretary of State. 

My Lord, Pondicherry, Oct. 27,1778. 
I have the honour to inform your Lord- 
ſhip of the ſucceſs of the Eaſt-India Com- 

pany's troops againſt Pondicherry, after a 

ſiege of two months and 10 days from the 

firſt inveſting of the place. The town 
ſurrendered by capitulation on the 17th 
of October, and I have ſent herewith the 
terms of capitulation. I have to requeſt 
your Lord{lip will be pleaſed to lay them 
before his Majeſty ; and as I have been fo 
fortunate as to have had the honour of 
commanding troops that have reduced x 
place of ſuch conſequence to the Britiſh 
ſettlements in India, my utmoſt wiſh now 
is, to have his Majeſty's approbation of 
my conduct. As your Lordſhip may wiſh 
to be informed of the operations of the 


troops during the ſiege, I have the honour 


to {end you the following account : 

On the 8th of Auguſt, part of the troops 
intended for the ſiege encamped on the 
Red. Hill, within four miles of Pondi- 
cherry; but it was the 21ſt before a ſuf- 
ficient number of troops were aſſembled, 
ſo that we could attempt to advance. On 
this day we took poſſeſſion of the Bound 
Hedge, within cannon-ſhot of Pondicherry, 
which prevented all communication with 
the town by land. 


On the 6th and 7th of September we 


broke ground, both on the north and ſouth 
ſide of the town, it having been determi- 
ned to carry on two attacks; and on the 
18th we opened our batteries with 28 


picces of heavy artillery and 27 mortars. 
| Though 
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'Though our fire on the town was very 
great, yet the enemy's was equally ſo 
on us from day-break till towards the 
evening, when our batteries had appa- 
rently the advantage, and the fire from 
the fortreſs daily decreaſed greatly. The 
approaches were continued with the ut- 
molt expedition poſſible, but the obſtinate 
defence of the garriſon made it neceſſary 
to act with caution, and the violent rains 
that fell retarded the works. - A gallery 
being carried into the ditch to the ſouth- 
ward, a breach made in the baſtion called 


L' Hoſpital, and the faces of the adjacent 


baſtions being always deſtroyed, it was re- 
lolved to paſs the ditch by means of a 
bridge of boats made for the purpoſe, and 
to aſſault the place; while on the north 
attack our batteries had ruined the eaſt 


face of the north-weſt baſtion, and a float 


was prepared to paſs the troops over the 
ditch at the ſame time; another attack 
was to have been made on the ſea-lide to 
northward, where they had ſtockades 
running into the water. This was in- 
tended to have been put in execution the 
15th of October before daylight; but in 
the forenoon of the 14th, the water in 
the ditch to the ſouthward was ſo raiſed 
by the rains for two or three days before, 
that it forced itſelf into the gallery, broke 
it down, and damaged the boats intended 
for the bridge. It required two days to 


repair the damage done; and every thing || 


being ready for the aſſault, it would have 
taken place on the 17th; but on the 16th 
M. Bellecombe ſent me a letter by his Aid- 
de-camp, M. de Villette, relative to a capi- 
tulation, which was ſigned by both parties 
the next day. The gallant defence made 
by M. Bellecombe will ever do him ho- 
nour ; and I beg leave, in juſtice to the 
troops. I had the honour to command, to 
aſſure your Lordfhip that they acted with 


the moſt determined reſolution on every || 


occaſion. I am in a moſt particular man- 


ner obliged to Sir Edward Vernon and 


his Majeſty's ſquadron, who moſt cheer- 
fully gave every aſſiſtance during the 
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reſolved on, Sir Edward landed his ma- 
rines, and 200 ſeamen to aſſiſt in the at- 
tack. 

I have the honour of ſending your Lord. 
ſhip herewith a return of the killed and 
wounded on both ſides, together with a 
liſt of cannon and itorcs taken | in Poudi. 


cherr v. 


870% Mortar. 
Serviceable. Seven 12 inch, 5 eight 
ditto, 2 ſeven ditto, 4 ix ditto, 2 four 


ditto. Total 20. 
| fron Mortars. 

Serviceable. "Two 12 inch, 1 eight 
aitto. Total 3. | 
| Small Arms. 
French muſquets and bayoncts 5934 
Ditto without bayonets, — 248 
Rifle barrel pieces, - - 108 
Wall pieces, - - - 60 
Carbines, - - ©. - of 
Piſtols, - - — 556 
Swords, by G = 939 


Gunpowder, 89 barrels, 100lh. each. 

Shot of different ſizes, 21,708. 

(Signed) I'. MANNOUNG, 
Commillary of tlie Stores. 


Return of the hilled and wounded of the 


Company's Troops at the Siege of Pondi- 
— 1778. 


Kill. Found, 
European officers 8 8 27 
Ditto cavalry, © 0 2 
Ditto artillery, - - I7 61 
Ditto infantry, = - 48 114 
Seapoys, — — 148 4c: 


— 


His Highneſs the Nabob's troops, 3 


—— — —ůů— 


Total killed and wounded 224 55 
(Signed), 
H. A. M. COSBY, Adi. Gun, 


The Company's troops conſiſted of 16,522, 
of which 1500 were Europeans. 


Return 
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Return of the Rilled and wounded in the Car- 
riſon of eee 1778. 
Kill. Moun. 

European officers, m is 
}cgiment of Pondicherry, 
European artillery, — 
Scapoys, - a 
Citizens, — 
Black labourers, 


Total 200 
The garriſon of Pondicherry conſiſted 
nearly of 3000 men, of which goo were 


Europeals. 


Admiralty-Gffice, March 16, 1779. 
Captain George Young arrived this at- 
ternoon from the Eaſt-Indies, with diſ- 
patches from Commodore Sir Edward 
Vernon to Mr. Stephens, of which the 

following are Copies. 
Rippon, off Sadr as, Aug. 16, 1778. 

* 

I ſend this to the governor and council 
of Fort St. George, to be forwarded by 
the firſt opportunity, to deſire you will 
acquaint the Lords Commiſſioners of the 
Admiralty, that I failed from Madraſs on 
the 29th paſt, with his Majeſty's ſhips 
Rippon, Coventry, Seahorſe, and Cormo- 
rant ſloop, and Valentine and Glatton In 
dia ſhips. 
ton to bad a ſailer, and ill equipped, I or- 
dered her back to Madraſs, and requeſted 
of the governor and council another ſhip 
to replace her. 

On the 8th inſtant, at 6 P. M. I appear- 
ed with the ſquadron off Pondicherry, 
chating a French frigate into the road. 
At eizaht A, M. we deſeried from our 
maſt-head tix ſail to the S. W. which we 
ſfood for, but there being ſuch light airs 
of wind, we could make nothing of them 
till the 10th, when at ſix A. M. we ſaw 

tive fail bearing down upon vs in a regu- 
lar line abreaſt. We ſtood for them, 
forming our line ahead with the four ſhips, 
and at noon brought-to ready to receive 
them. At three quarters paſt noon, the 


On the ziſt, finding the Glat- 
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breeze ſhifting to the ſeaward, gave us 
the weather-gage, when I immediately 
made the ſignal to bear down upon the 
enemy, who had formed upon the ſtar- 
board tack. I intended forming our line 
on the larboard tack, till the leading ſhip 
had ſtretched abreaſt of their rear, then 
to have tacked and formed oppoſite the 
cyuemy's ſhips ; but having ſo little wind, 
and the uncertainty of a continuance, I 
thonght it neceſſary to bring them to ac- 
tion, which at three quarters paſt two 
became general, and at times extremely 
clote. About three quarters paſt four, 
the enemy made fail upon a wind to the 
S. W. Having received great damage in 
our maſts, ſails, and rigging, I hauled to 
the N. E. in hopes of ſecuring the wea- 
ther-gage, to bring them to action again 
he next morning. We were employed the 
whole night and morning in reeving, ſpli- 
cing, knotting our rigging, getting up a 
main-top-ſail- yard and fore-top-maſt, the 
others being deſtroyed. We ſtood to the N. 
E. with light airs of wind until midnight, 


and then tacked to the S. W. but at day- 


light on the 11th could ſee nothing of the 
enemy. 

I have ſince uſed my utmoſt endeavours 
to appear off Pondicherry again, but from 
little winds, thoſe ſoutherly, with-a ſtrong 
northern current, have been prevented. 
Their Lordſhips may be aſſured I will loſe 
no time in attaining it, and if I can meet 
with the enemy, to bring them to a de- 
cifive battle, winds and weather permit- 
ting. The ſhips we engaged were, the 
Brilliante of 64 guns, Pourvoyeuſe of 36 
18 pounders, the Sartine of 32 guns, and 
two of their country ſhips armed as ours, 
whom I am juſt now informed got into 
Pondicherry road the evening of the ac- 
tion to refit. Ihe Beſborough India ſhip, 
who the governor and council of Fort 
St. George had ordered to replace the 
Glatton, joined me the 14th. Herewith 
you have a liſt of the killed and wounded 
on board the ſhips under my command, in 
the action of the 1oth, 
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I hope my proceedings will meet their 
Lordſhips approbation ; and am, Sir, 

Your moſt obedient humble ſervant, 

E. VERNON. 


Kill. Moun. 


Rippon, - = 4 15 
Coventry, — — — 1 20 
Seahorſe, +4 © - — 3 5 
Valentine India ſhip, = _— 9 
Cormoraut ſloop, - - I 4 

11 53 
. 


Philip Stephens, Eſq; Sec. of the Admiralty. 
Madraſs, October 31, 1778. 


« Tam to acquaint you, for the informa- 
tion of the Right Honourable the Lords 
Commiſſioners of the Admiralty, that J 
wrote to you on the 16th of Auguſt by 
the Valentine, (a duplicate of which 1 
herewith incloſe) and that the winds and 


current prevented me regaining my ſtation 


until the 20th at midnight, when I an- 
chored between Pondicherry and Cudda- 
lore, about four o'clock in the morning of 
the 21ſt. Upon fight of a ſtrange ſail ſtand- 
ing in to the ſquadron, I made the ſignal, 
weighed, and gave chaſe; at daylight ſaw 
the chaſe bad French colours hoiſted, which, 
on a few ſhot heing fired at her from the 
Rippon and Seahorſe, were ſtruck; ſhe prov- 
ed to be the Amiable Nannett, from Ro- 
chelle and L'Orient, laſt from the Mauri- 
tins for Pondicherry: in ballaſt. At the 
ſame time I could ſee the French ſquadron 
under way in Pondicherry road, ſtanding 
to the north-cait, under an eaſy iail : but 
the land breeze failing me before I could 
get near enough to the enemy to engage, 
and the ſea breeze not letting in before 


five o'clock in the afternoon, and then { 


very faintly as hardly to keep the ſhips 
under command, which, with night drav- 
ing on, induced me to drop all thought 
of bringing them to action until the nex! 
morning. I then ſtood in for Pondicherry 


PON 


road, and came to an anchor, expecting 


the French ſquadron would do the ſame, 

as they ſhewed no deſign of going off; 

but when daylight appeared could ſee no- 
thing of them, nor have they ever looked 
near Pondicherry ſince that day. On the 
25th at day-break, ſaw a {trange fail very 
near us ſtanding in for Pondicherry, upon 
which I made the Coventr y and Seahorle's 
ſignal to weigh and chate her, who im— 
mediately ſtood out to ſea with all the {ail 
they could crowd ; and to prevent loling 
company with the frigates, I weighed and 
ſtood out after them; about half paſt 11 
o'clock A. M. ſaw the Seahorſe engaged 
with the chaſe, which ſoon after ſtruck, 

and proved to be the Sartine frigate, one of 
Monſ. Tronjolly's ſquadron, who had lof 


company a few days before in chaſe. She 


is a fine ſhip, only two years old, anda 
prime ſailer; had, when ſhe was taken, 
only 26 nine pounders mounted ; but as 
ſhe is of a larger ſcantline than any of our 
32 gun frigates, I purpoſe, if war is de- 
clared, ordering the naval ſtore-keeper to 
purchaſe her for his Majeſty's ſervice, 
From that time I cloſely bocked up the 
road of Pondicherry. On the 18th of 
September, our batteries on ſhore were 
opened againſt the works of the town, 
upon which they continued to play until 
the 16th inſtant in the morning, when, 
(every thing being ready for a general 
aſſault that night, having at General 
Munro's requeſt previouſly landed 260 
men from the ſquadron, to aſſiſt in the at- 
tack) M. Bellecombe thought proper to ſend 
out a flag of trucc, offering to capitulate 
upon which hoſtilities ccaſed on both 
ſides; and I have the pleaſure to acquaint 
their LordiÞips, that articles of capitula— 
tion were ſigned on the 17th, and onr 
troops put in poſſeſſion of the town ac- 
cordingly. During the ſiege the ſhips of 
the ſquadron took three other {mall veſſels 
bound to Pondicherry. 

| cannot omit mentioning to their Lord- 
(hips the a \ duity with which the gover- 


or-gener al and council of Bengal fitted 
> gut 


POR 


ont and armed two ſhips, mounted with 
49 guns each, who joined me on the itt 
inſtant, and are now acting under my or- 


ders; as allo the zeal ſhewn for the public | 


j>ryice by the preſident and council of 
Fort St. George, in ſo readily reinforcing 
the {anadron under my command with 
three o the Company's European ſhips 
armed, which on the reduction of Pondi- 
cherry U difiaiffed, that they may proceed 
on their reipective voyages. I have fur- 
ther the pleaſure to acquaint their Lord- 
ſhips, that the greateſt harmony and good 
underſtanding has ſubſiſted between the 
army and navy during the whole of this 
campaign. 

PORTLAND, DESCENT THERE IN 787. 
The Danes made a deſcent here during the 
reign of Brithric King of Weſſex, and ra- 
vaged the country all along the coaſt, In 
838, they again landed here, and in battle 
twice defeated the troops ſent againſt them 
by Ethelwolph, which gave theſe rava— 
gers an opportunity to over-run ſeveral 
counties, particularly Kent and Middleſex. 
Canterbury, London, and Rocheſter were 
great ſufferers. They landed again here 
in 981. | | 

PORT L'ORIENT, zxxrytEpririon 
AGAINST. A fortreſs and port of France, 
fituated in the province of Brittany, at 
the mouth of the river Blavet. The re- 
duction of Cape Breton in 1745, had en- 
couraged the Engliſh miniſtry to form pro- 
jects againſt next year, for the conqueſt 
of Quebec, the capital of Canada, With 
this view commillions were ſent to the 
governors of the Britiſh colonies in North- 
America, empowering them to raife con- 
panies to join the armament from England; 
and 8000 troops were actually raiſed in 
conſequence of theſe directions, while a 
powerful {quadron and tranſports, having 
ix regiments on board, were prepared at 
Portſmouth for this expedition. But their 
departure being poſtponed by unaccount- 


ably delays, until the ſcaſon was too far 


advanced to riſk the great ſhips on the 


biſterous coaſt of North Ametica ; that 


: POR 


the armament might not be wholly uſcleſs 
to the nation, it was thought proper to 


| employ it to make a deſcent on the coaſt 


of Bretagne, on the ſuppoſition that Port 
Orient, the repoſitory of all the ſhips and 
{ſtores belonging to the French Eaſt-India 
company, might be ſurpriſed, or that this 
invaſion would alarm the enemy, and by 
making a diverſion, facilitate the opera- 
tions of Count Brown, the Auſtrian gene- 
ral in Provence; as well as draw a conſi- 
derable detachment from Marechal Saxe's 
army in Flanders, which was ſuperior to 
that of the Allies. 

The naval force intended for this fer- 
vice conſiſted of 16 great ſhips and eight 
frigates, beſides bombketches and ſtore- 
ſhips, commanded by Richard Leſtock, ap- 
pointed Admiral of the blue diviſion. Six 
battalions of land troops, with a detach- 
ment of matroſſes and bombardiers, were 


embarked in 30 trauſports, under the con- 


duct of Lieutenant-General Sinclair. he 
whole fleet failed from Plymouth on the 
14th day of September, 1746, and on the 
18th day of the fame month, found them- 
ſelves within four leagues of Port Louis, 
where they met with Commodore Cotes, 
who had ſounded the coaſt, and fixed on 
2 proper place for landing, about 10 miles 
from L'Orient. The Admiral being unac- 
quainted with the coaſt, thought it not 
adviſable to approach it in the night; 
the General next day went on board of 
him, to concert meaſures for diſembarking 
the troops. At this interview it was 
agreed that the two floops, the bomb-ten- 
der, and cutter, ſhould go as near ſhore as 
poſſible next morning, to cover the boats 
with the troops; but early on the 20th, 
a large body of militia and fome cavalry 
appcaring on the fhore, the Admiral thought 
proper to add three 40 gun ſhips to what 


| 
had already been ordered to cover the 


landing, which was performed in a bay, 
about the diſtance of 10 miles from Port 
FOrient. The French militia, reiniorced 


by ſome detachments from different regi— 
ments, were aſſembled to the number of 
2000, 


O o 2 


POR 
2000, and ſcemed reſolved to oppoſe the 
diſembarkation, but their intentions were 
fraſtrated by a fineſſe, that did no {mall 
credit to the General. 
There were three places convenient for 


diſembarking the land forces. The far- 
tlleſt from L'Orient was a ſandy bay, bound- 
ed on one ſide by the river of Quimperlay; 


on the other by a riſing ground, which 


ſeparated it from a ſecond little bay. This 
ſ:cond was divided from the third by an 


arm of the ſea, which runs above a mile | 


up the country, and by an eminence, on 
which were planted two cannon. The 
arm of the ſea, though fordable at low 


water, was at high water quite contrary. 


The two laſt mentioned landing places 
were lined with militia, and gardes des 
cotes, the furtheſt from L'Orient was un- 
occupied. The wind blew along the coaſt 
towards L'Orient ; all the boats, on which 
were between 500 and 609 men, were 
ordered to rendezvous at one of the Folk- 
ſtone cutters, which was anchored the 
molt to windward oppoſite to the bay ad- 
joining to the river Quimperlay. 
wind blew freſh, and it required a con(i- 


march could poſlibly reach it. 


The 
boats made the turn to row along the 


POR 


quitted. But as a march of that length 
required {ome time, the General reſolved 
to ſeize the opportunity and land at the 
middle place, before the body on their 
'To prevent 
any annoyance from the body which was 
drawn off from the firit-mentioned hay, 
he ordered the boats to row directly tg 
that bay, till they ſhould come almoſt 
wirhin muſquet-ſhot of the enemy, then 
to turn ſhort, and row before- the wind 
with the utmoſt expedition to the ſecond 
bay or landing place, and there to form 
the troops inſtantly. Left the battery of 
two cannon, planted on the eminence 
upon the oppoſite {ide of the arm of the 
ſea, ſhould play upon the boats crowded 
with troops, and at ſo ſmall a diſtance, 
he deſired that the two armed veſſels 
might be ordered to lip their cables, and 
fire upon that battery, if poſſible, to drive 
the men from their guns. Previous to the 
ſetting out of the boats, theſe orders were 
executed, and the batteries abandoned. 
The- corps of the enemy waited for the 
troops where they were polted, till the 
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. derable time for ſome of the boats to reach ſhore, and then ran in the greateſt diſor- 
„ the place of rendezvons, as their being || der towards the ſecond bay, where they 
5 filled with men prevented the ſcamen from perceived it was their deſign to land. But 
of ſetting any ſail. While the rowers were || the forces were landed and formed with- 
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out the loſs of a man, before a ſingle per- 
ſon of their broken corps could reach the 
bay to oppoſe them. "The General pur- 


pulling with difficulty againſt the wind, 
| the enemy perceived it was the intention 
=— to land in the unoccupied bay, the moſt 
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"ii diſtant from the town, and therefore de- || {ſued the militia about two miles. 

1 termined to change their diſpoſition. The On the 21ſt, the day after the debarka- 
„ body that was poſted in the ſecond bay, || tion, the army marched in two columns 
„ marched round the riſing ground above- || to L'Orient, General Sinclair with one by 


mentioned, ard drew up on the bay next 
to the river Quimperlay, oppolite to the 
rendezvous of the boats, where they were 
ſo well covered by a bank of ſand, that 
the cannon of the frigates could do them 


no prejudice. The corps which was drawn 


Plemure, General Offarrel with the other, 


| by the great road to Quimperlay. The 


latter did not come up till {even at night, 
having been attacked on his march by a 
body conſi{ting partly of militia, and partly 
of regular forces, which put the troops 


under his command into a good deal of 
dilorder. Some of the men were wonnd— 
ed, and Lieutenant-Colonel Henry Erikin, 
guartermaſter-general, dangerouſly. Ge— 
— Sinclair about five in the evening 

proceeded 


up on the third landing place, marched 
off with an intent, as it was high water, 
to go round the arm of the ſea above- 
mentioned. and take poſſeſſion of the middle 
landing place which the other body had 
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droceeded to a windmill, within cannon- 
ſhot of the town. | | 

The engineers being immediately ſent 
to reconnoitre the place, reported at their 
return, that the town was defended only 
by a thin wall, without a foſſe, and from 
a place they had pitched upon for a bat- 
tery, they could either make a breach, 
or lay the town in aſhes in the ſpace of 
24 hours. Next day the General, accom- 
panied by Mr. Armſtrong, the director- 
general, and Captain Watſon, the engineer, 
went to reconnoitre the place, and in con- 
ſequence of the aſſurance given him the 
night before, and now repeated, he ſent 
a letter by an officer to ſummon the town 
to ſurrender. 

Upon this he was viſited by a deputa- 
tion from the town, who offered to ad- 
mit the Britiſh forces on certain conditions, 
but the terms being rejected, the inhabi- 
tants prepared for a vigorous defence ; 
and the General reſolved ro beſiege the 
place in form, though he had neither 
time, artillery, nor forces ſufficient for 
ſuch an enterprize. His cannon amounted 
to no more than a few field pieces, and he 
vas obliged to wait for two iron guns, 
which the failors dragged up from the 
ſhipping. Conld an aſſault have been given 
the firſt night after his arrival, when the 
town was filled with terror and confuſion, 
and deſtitute of regular troops, in all pro- 
bability it would have been ealily taken 
by a ſcalade. But the reduction of it be- 
came impracticable by delay. The ram- 
parts were mounted with cannon from 
the ſhips in the harbour; new works were 
raiſed with great expedition; the garri— 
lon was reinforced with ſeveral bodies of 
regular troops, and great numbers were 
aſſembling from all parts, ſo that the Bri- 
tiſn troops were in danger of being ſur— 
rounded in an enemy's country. | 

The engineers being aſked at a council 
of war, held on board the Admiral, if they 
thought it pra. icable either to burn the 
town, or make a breach in the wall? what 
artillery, &c, would be wanted, and what 


i 
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time required Their anſwer was, that 
with two 12 pounders and a 10 inch mor- 
ar they wouid engage to make a proper 
breach, or lay the town in aſhes in 24 
hours. By the 25th in the morning, the 
battery was completed, and the mortar 
and two 12 pounders placed on it by the 
failors. '1 his morning alſo a few carcaſies 
and bombs were thrown into the town, 
but no cannon were fired, the commander 
of the artillery having forgot to order the 
grate for heating the ball to be brought 
up; the engineers allo now deſpaired of 
being able to make a breach at the diſtance 
they had placed the battery. 

The officers of the artillery inſiſted they 
could heat balls without a furnace, but 
the General oppoſed their beginning to 
fire, having then diſcovered, through the 
neglect of the officers to whoſe care it be- 
longed, there was not a quantity of am- 
munition to keep a continual fire. This 
forenoon, however, two other 12 pounders 
and the furnace were brought to camp by 
ſailors, and a body of marines; one third 
of the ſeamen of the whole fleet, beſides. 
the marines and boats crews having been. 
employed in theſe ſervices. But in the 
evening there was ſuch a report made of 
the ſituation cf affairs, as determined the 
General to call a council of war imme- 
diately. "This was held in the camp be- 
fore L'Oricnt, and conſiſted of Lieutenant- 
Gen. Sinclair, Brigadiers Offarrel, Graham, 
Richbell, and the engineers. Thomas 
Armſtrong, the chief and director- general; 
Juſtly Watſon, John Armſtrong, and John 
Chalmers, commanders of the artillery. 
Mr. Thomas Armſtrong repreſented to. 
the council, that the ſtores and ammuni- 
tion came in ſo ſlowly, he did not ſee any 
probability of their being ſupplied with 
ammunition as was neceſſary for making 
a proper uſe of the battery made laſt 
night, and opened that morning ; and be- 
ing apprehenſive that the ſervice intended 
cannot be accompliſhed fo ſoon as was at 
firſt ſuſpected, there being but 34 roui ds 
for each of the four pieces of cannon, ard 

none 
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none of the ſhells and carcaſſes for the 10 | 
inch mortar left; and conſidering the 


number of batteries opened already upon | 


them, and daily likely to be opened, he 


thought it his duty to repreſent this to 


General Sinclair, as he now does to the 
council of war. | 

John Armſtrong being extremely at- 
flicted with the gont, was not in a condi- 
tion to undergo the fatigue of reconnoi- 
tering, at the time the Director-General 
and Engineer Watſon did ; for that reaſon 
his opinion was not taken in the council 
of war held on board the Admiral. Being 
now aſked what he thought of the ſtate of 


affairs, he ſaid, there being no horſes. 


proper to draw their artillery from the 
landing place, and the roads ſo broken 
and ſpoiled with the rain, that the getting 
the heavy guns in time was ſcarce pol- 
fible. Without mentioning the advantage 
the enemy had of drawing continual ſup- 
plies from the neighbouring garriſon of Port 
Louis, ſo as to be able to mount fix guns 
for their one, he was of opinion, that 
nothing of conſequence, in theſe circum- 
ſtances, could be done againſt the town of 
L'Orient in a proper time. ; 

The council of war being adjourned to 
next morning, Captain Juſtly Watſon's 
ſentiments being aſked, he replied, his 
former opinion was, that with a ten 
inch mortar and five 12 pounders, he 
ſhould have been able to have laid the 
town in aſhes in twenty hours; and if the 
battery could be properly ſerved with 
ammunition for that time, he thought 
the enterprize was ſtill practicable. 

The Director-General being aſked what 
his opinion was in the council of war on 
board the Admiral, acknowledged, he 
then ſaid, that with two 12 pounders, a 
ten inch mortar, and ſome royals, the 
town could have been deſtroyed in twenty- 
four hours; but as things now ſtood, on 
acconnt of the difficulties and delays of 
bringing up ammunition, the alteration of 
the weather, and other circumſtances in 
favour of the enemy, aud totheirprejudice, 


2 
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it washisprefent opinion, that no advantage 
would ariſe from continuing to puſh on 
the enterprize much longer. General 
Sinclair then aſked him, whether at any 
time he had been refuſed any number of 
armed men, or men unarmed to work, 
he had demanded; or whether he had ever 
applied to the General for bringing up 


j the royals; to all which he anſwered in 


the negative. Being further aſked, if he 
ever mentioned the royals in any liſts he 
ſent to the commiſlary of the train, at the 
park of ariillery on the ſea-ſide, he ſaid 
he never did, as there were other things 


more imniediately wanted. Captain Chal- 


mers of the artillery, being at this time 


obliged to attend the battery, his opinion 


was not taken at this council of war. 
Wherefore the next that ſpoke was Bri. 
gadier Richbell, who thought it advit- 
able, not to continue the ſiege of L'Orient 
for the following reaſon : It appeared to 
him from the opinion of the engineers, 
that they had from the firſt made a wrong 
calculation. That from the great fatigues 
the troops had ſuffered from the badueſs 
of the weather, and the great ſickneſs 
among them, which daily increaſed, and 
the uncertainty of being ſupplied with 
proper proviſions, he was apprehenſive, 
ſhould the ſiege be carried on, it might 
be attended with fatal conſequences to the 
troops. The Brigadiers Graham and Of- 
farrel ſpoke much to the ſame purpoſe, 
and agrecd to the reimbarkation of the 
troops; the latter adding, that as the 
principal motive to encourage the under- 


taking of this enterprize, was founded in 


the ſhort time in which the engineers pro- 
poſed to carry it into execution, in which 
he found they were diſappointed, and as 
their communication with the fleet might 
be interrnpted, he thought it reaſonable, 
after having expended all the ammunition 
for the heavy artillery, to defiſt from the 
enterprize. 

General Sinclair then cloſed the council 
of war, by ſaying, „That in conſequence 
of his Majeſty's orders to Admiral Leſ- 


« tack 


POR 


« tock and him, to make a deſcent on the | 


< weſtern coaſt of Fr ance, he had agreed 
« with the Admiral to view the ſtrength 
« cf the town of L'Oricnt, provided the 
« Admiral would land the troops between 
cc Quimperlay river and Port Louis; 
« which being per formed, he advanced 
« to the place with the utmoſt expedli- 
« tion 3 and upon aſſurances given in the 
60 ſtrongeſt terms by the engineers, to the 
„ council of war held on board the Prin- 
c ceſſa, after they had reconnoitered the 
« place, he agreed to make the attempt; 

« ſince which time it is well known to 
« the whole army, how aſſiduous he had 
& been in carrying on a ſcheme, he had 
« entered into ſolely on the great depen- 
« dence he had on the engineers in their 
«© own {cience, and not from any ſkill of 
«© his own, But now finding it was the 
« unanimous opinion of the general offi- 
„ cers and the engineers here preſent, 
« that the undertaking ſhould be laid 


« afide, he complied with it.” Before 
the cloſe of this day, however, it was 
thought neceſſary to call another council 
of war, on account of a report made by 
the Director-General, and Captain Chal- 
mcrs of the artillery, informing the Ge- 
neral that there were no carcaſſes or 
bombs left, and only 150 ſhot remaining, 
which was not ſufficicnt to ſerve the bat- 
tcry that night and next day. 

At this council Captain Chalmers, \ who 

had not been examined before, was aſked, 
„Whether he thought the artillery on 
the battery, with the remaining quan- 
« tity of ſtores and ammunition, were ſuf— 
« ficient to make either a breach in the 
„wall, or ſet fire to the town? He an 
lwered, © He was poſitive, they could | 
„not make a breach at the diſtance the 
battery was placed, conſidering its ob- 
* lique ſituation; and was of opinion 
* they could not ſet fire to the town, as 
« the houſes he had ſeen in the country 
© had very little wood in them: he had 
* likewite obſerved, that the carcaſſes. 


© bombs, and red hot balls, which = 


POR 


& been fired into the town, had little or 
« no effect.“ He further added, „He 
had been able to ſerve one gun only 
« with red hot ſhot.” Upon this repre- 
ſentation it was unanimouſly agreed to 
draw off the troops in order to their reim- 
barkation. The guns were ſpiked up as 
well as the mortar, which was intended 
to have been brought away ; though had 
the attempt been made, it was generally 
thought that it would prove ineffectual, 
as they had no gin, nor other inſtrument - 
to raile {o great a weight. In this day's 
and yeſterday's firing, there were 3o car- 
caſſes, 30 ſhells, 32 grapes, and 340 ſhot 


| thrown into the town: of the ſhot one 


fourth only was red hot ; for through 
the neglect of thoſe to whole care it be- 
longed, the bellows had been forgot. 
The troops, after ſuſtaining very in- 
conſiderable damage fince their firſt land- 
ing, were reimbarked, 'The General ex- 
pected a reinforcement from England, and 
was reſolved to wait a little longer for 
their arrival, in hopes of being able to 
annoy the enemy more effectually. In the 
beginning of October, the fleet ſailed to 
Quiberon Bay, where they took a French 
man of war ; and a detachment of the 
troops being landed, ſeized a fort on the 
peninſula, while the little iſlands of Hou- 
vat and Heydic, were reduced by the ſai- 
lors. In this ſituation the Admiral con- 
tinued till the 17th of the month, when 
the forts being diſmantled, and the troops 
reimbarked, the fleet ſailed from the 
French coaſt ; the ſoldiers proceeded to 
Ireland, where they arrived in ſafety. 
The author from whom we have taken 
this account obſerves, that this expedi- 
tion, weak and frivolous as it may {cem, 
was reſented by the French nation as one 
of the greateſt inſults they had ever ſuſ- 
tained ; as it demonſtrated the poſſibility 
of hurting their country in her tendereſt 
parts, by means of an armament of this 
nature, well timed, ſkilfully and vigo- 
rouſly conducted. But it is rather too 


ſanguine to expect ſucceſs from ſuch an 
| attempt 
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xitempt as this was, that is, from landing 
a handful of men, without guides, tents, 


artillery, or any kind of horſe, from a 
fleet of ſhips lying on an open beach, ex- 
poſed to the uncertainty of the weather 
in a tempeſtuous ſeaſon of the year, which 
poſſibly might render their retreat and 
reimbarkation precarious, 

PORTO BELLO rAKEN. A port town 
of America, in Terra Firma Proper, ſi- 
tuated at the head of a fine harbour, de- 
fended on each ſide by forts, on the nar- 
roweſt part of the iſthmus which joins 
North and South America, 70 miles north 
from Panama, and 300 north from Car- 
thagena. A company of adventurers, 
about the latter end of the year 1601, 
fitted out three ſmall privateers for the 
Spanifh main. The fleet which went on 
this glorious enterprize, conſiſted only of 
two ſmall ſhips, a pinnace, and two ſhal- 
lops, commanded in chief by Captain 
William Parker of Plymouth, and under 
him Captain Edward Giles, and Captain 
Philip Ward, land officers; and Captain 
Fugars, Captain Loriman, Captain Aſhley, 
and ſome other gentlemen as volunteers. 
The ſhips were the Prudence, Admiral, 
of 100 tons, and 130 men, commanded by 
Mr. Parker himſelf ; the Pearl, Vice-Ad- 
miral, of 60 tons, and 60 men, Captain 
Robert Rawlins ; the pinnace, of 20 tons, 
and 18 men; which {et ſail in November, 
and off the South Cape had the misfor- 
tune, in a violent guſt of wind, to loſe 


their pinnace with all her men but three. 


Steering their courſe from thence to the 
iſlands of Cape Verd, they ſet 100 men on 
ſhore, and took one of them called St. 
Vincent, with the town of the ſame name, 
and after having given the ſpoil of it to 
the ſoldiers, ſet it on fire. 

Then they hauled over to the coaſt of 
the continent, and coming to La Ranche- 
ria, or the pearl fiſhery, in the ſmall 
iſland of Cubagua, they there found the 
governor of Cumana, with a company of 
ſoldiers, who in vain attempted to hinder 
their landing. At firſt they were re- | 


{ 


POR 


ceived with great mh and briſkue;, 
but at laſt they got the better of the Spa- | 
niards, and took the place, with ſcveral 
priſoners, barks, and boats, all which 
they ranſomed for the value of Fool. in 
pearl. 

Hence they ſailed directly for Cape de 
la Vela, where they took a great Pcrty- 
gueſe ſhip of 250 tons, coming from An. 
gola and Congo, and bound for Cartha- 
gena, which having little in her but 379 
Negroes, they ranſomed her for 500], 

After this they went to the iſland of 
Cabecas, where they embarked 150 of 


their men in two {mall pinnaces aud two 


ſhallops, and failed to the Hand dos Batti- 
mentos, where they landed, and picking 
up ſome Negroes for their guides, with 
their boats and pinnaces they entered the 
river of Porto Bello, the 7th of February, 
1602, It being moonlight, the watch 
diſcovered them at their very firſt en- 
trance into the haven, and hailed them 
by the ſtrong caſtle of St. Philip, in which 
were 35 braſs guns, and ſoldiers enough 
to manage them. Having ſome Spaniſh 
tongues on board, they pretended they 
were Spaniards coming from Carthagena. 
The officer of the caſtle bid them come 
to anchor, which they did: but about 
an hour after, Captain Parker gave them 
the ſlip with his two boats, and about 30 
men, leaving the pinnaces at anchor be- 
fore the caſtle. With this force he went 
directly to the town of Triana, and though 
the alarm was given, landed his 30 men, 
and ſetting it on fire, left it burning, and 
marched into the great and rich town 
of Porto Bello, to which Triana was a 


| ſort of inlet. He marched directly to the 


King's treaſury, where he found a ſqua— 
dron of ſoldiers drawn up to receive him, 
with two braſs field pieces well mounted 


| on their carriages. "The fight was long 


and obſtinate on both ſides, and Parker 
had loſt the beſt part of his men, when 
Captain Fugars, and Captain Loriman, 
who commanded the pinnaces, hearing the 


noiſe, came e timely to his relief with 12 
freth 


POR 


freſh men. This aſſiſtance ſoon turned 
the ſcale, and the Spaniards began to 
think of {ecuring themſelves by flight. A 
good number of them got into the King's 
houſe, where they defended themſelves 
very reſolutely for four or five hours, but, 
at length the Engliſh became maſters as 
well of that as of the whole town. They 
| found at this time but 10,000 ducats in 
the treaſury, though there was often 
6,000,900 in it; and if they had been 
{even days ſooner, . would have found 
120,000, Which were gone in two frigates 
for Carthagena. "The ſpoil of the town, 
which in money, plate, and merchandize, 
was not inconliderable, was given to the 
ſoldiers; but two frigates, which he took 
farther up the river, he carried away 
with him. 
After keeping poſſeſſion of the town 
two days, Parker generonily ſpared it, 
with its churches, buildings, and forts, 
from burning, and releaſed the priſoners, 
among whom were Don Pedro Melandez, 
the governor, the ſ{crivano, and ſeveral 
perſons of quality, without any ranſom ; 
ſatisfied with the honour of having taken 
with a handful of men, in a little time, 
and with an inconſiderable loſs, one of 
the fineſt towns the King of Spain had in 
the Welt Indies. By which act of gene- 
rolity, he gave the Spaniards an example 
vf civil and generous deportment towards 
their enemies; and the Governor he re— 
lealed becauſe he had fought ſo bravely, 
having received eleven wounds in the ac- 
tion. The town had two handſome 
churches, ſix or ſeven fine ſtreets, three 
{mall forts on the one ſide, beſides the 
great caſtle of St. Philip on the other ; 
all which they might have demoliſhed, 
and have left the town a heap of ruins. 
During their ſtay in the town, they had 
not the leaſt diſturbance from any rallied 
forces of the Spaniards, nor any alarm 
given, only as they were failing away 
again the enemy began to appear, and 
make ſome little ſtir; but it was only the 


exchange of a few bullets, and taking | 
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leave of each other from the mouths of 


their great guns. 


This little fleet arrived ſafe at Plymouth 


laden with honour, and not without ſome 


reward for their labour. 

Porto Bello was taken in 1669, by Cap- 
tain Henry Morgan, afterwards knighted, 
and made deputy-governor of Jamaica, 
At his return from plundering Puerto del 
Principe, (a large and ſtrong town in 
Cuba), on a difference ariſing between 


the Engliih and French freebooters, was 


deſerted by the latter, and thereupon, 
with all convenient ſpeed, he got ready 
9 veſſels, ſhips, and large boats, wherein 
were 460 men of ſervice, ſcarce any but 
Engliſh, 1 

He had made a profound ſecret of his 
deſign till they came within fight of Coſta 
Rica, when affembling his officers, he 
told them his reſolution was to ſurpriſe 
Porto Bello by night, Wherein,“ ſaid he, 
« I am ſure of ſucceſs, ſince I have not, till 
this moment, imparted my intention to 
any one breathing, ſo that-the enemy can- 


not have any notice of our coming.” To 


this ſome anſwered, they had not a ſuffi- 
cient number of men to aſlault fo large 
and ſo ſtrong a city. © If our number is 
ſmall,“ replied he, “our hearts are great; 
and the fewer perſons we'arc, the more 
union among us, and better ſhares ſhall 
we have in the ſpoil.” | 

Morgan, who was very well acquaint- 
ed with all that coaſt, at the duſk of the 


evening arrived at Puerto de Naos, 10 


leagues weſt of Porto Bello. He then 
failed up the river to another harbour, 
called Puerto Pontin, where he anchored. 
Here they went into boats and canoes, 
leaving in the ſhips only a few hands to 
conduct them. next day to the port. Com- 
ing about midnight to a place named Eſte- 
ra Luenga Lemos, they all leaped aſhore; 
and marched by land to the firſt ports of 
the city. Their guide was one who had 
been a priſoner in thoſe parts ; to whom, 
and ſome few others, Morgan gave orders 


to ſeize the centinel if poſſible, or elſe to 
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diſpatch him on the- ſpot. But they ſur- 
priſed him ſo unawares, that he could 
neither give warning with his muſquet, 
nor make the leaſt noiſe, but was led 
away pinioned to Captain Morgan, who 
interrogated? him as he thought proper, 
vith dreadful menaces if he declared not 
the truth. Then marching on about a 
onarter of a league further, with this 
pimoncd centinel in their front, they came 
to the caſtle near the city, which they ſo 
cloſely ſurrounded, that no perſon could 
poſlibly paſs out or in unperceiv ed. The 
priforer was then commanded to fummon 
it to ſurrender at diſcretion, on pain of 
having no quarter granted to any. They 
within, regardleſs of theſe threats, in- 
ſtantly began to fire, which ſoon alarmed 


the city. 


Though the captain of this caftle and 
his people made a ſtout reſiſtance, yet 
the Engliſh kept plying them fo warmly 
that they were forccd to yield. On enter- 
ing the caſtle, Captain Morgan reſolved to 
be as good as his word, by giving thoſe 
Spaniards no quarter, ther eby to ſtrike a 
terror into the others; ſo gathering all 
the officers and ſoldiers into a large hall, 
he fhut them up as priſoners ; which done, 
he ordered fire to be ſet to the powder 

whereof good ſtore was found there), 
and fo blew up the caſtle with all therein. 
Meanwhile the towns-people were bu- 
ſied in burying or throwing into wells, 
their money, jewels, &c. A party of 
Engliſh haſtened to the monaſteries and 
convents, having orders to bring away 
all the monks, friars, and nuns, they 
could light on; becauſe the Governor, 
finding he could not rally the terri- 
Ked citizens, withdrew into one of the 
remaining caſtles, and thence fired inceſ- 
ſantly at the freebooters, who ſheltered 
themfelves as beſt they could, and were 
fo far from being negligent, that they re- 
turned his ſalutes with intereſt, and in 
ſuch a manner, that they made very few 
hots in vain ; for aiming directly at the 


£annons mouths, the Spaniards were ſure 


| alſo attacked by other parties), 


be conqueror. 
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to loſe one or two men every time they: 
charged each gun anew.- 

This caſtle, however, reſiſted fo vigo- 
rouſly, from day-break till noon, that it 
was even then dubious which fide would: 
Captain Morgan then find— 
ing he loſt a good many men, and yet had. 
advanced but little towards reducing ei- 
ther this or the other forts * were 
- ordercd 
his men to ule fire-balls,. and try to fire 
the caſtle gate; but the Spaniards thre 
down ſtones, and. earthen pots filled with 


powder, which obliged the Engliſh to 


keep at a farther diſtance. Hereupon 
Morgan began quite to deſpair of ſucecſ, 
and had thoughts of retiring, but was ve. 


animated on fight of Englith colours hoitt- 


ed in one of the leſſer caſtles, then enter- 


ed by his men; and immediately after he 
perceived a band of them advancing to- 


ward him, proclaiming victory with loud 


and joyful huzzas. 


This determined him 


to complete what was yet undone, eſpe— 


LAs 


— 


cially as he had underſtood all the chicf 


citizens had got into the untaken l 


with moſt of their beſt effects, and all th 
church plate, &c. 

He then cauſed a doxen ladders to be 
made, capable of mounting three or four 
men abreaſt. "Theſe being ſoon finiſhed, 


| he commanded that the religious of both 


ſexes ſhould fix them againſt the walls of 


that caſtle defended by the Governor, 


whom he had already threatened ſo to do; 
but he only anfwered, © He would never 
come alive into his power.” Numbers of 
thoſe friars, monks, pricits, and nuns, 
fell in this ſervice ; for the reſolute Go- 
vernor, far from being mollified at their 
cries and entreaties, commanded his ſol- 
dicrs to fire as faſt as they could. The 
ladders thus put to the walls, at the ex- 
pence of thoſe poor religious, the Englith 
in numbers aſcended, having in their hands 
fire-balls and earthen grenades, which 


diſperſing amid{t the enemy, they threw 
down their arms, and made no farther 
The Governor alone refuicd 

97 quarter, 


reſiſtance. 


P O R 

auarter, thongh his wife and daughter 
begged with tears, on their knees, that 
ne would preſerve his life. But deaf to 
41! entrcatics, he laid about him moſt deſ- 
perately, killing not only ſome of his own 
people for not ſeconding him, but alſo ſe- 
veral of the Engliſh who offered him 
quarter, ſaying over and over, No! 1 
had rather die fighting as a ſoldier, than 
be hanged as a coward.” So at laſt this 
brave Spaniard had his choice and delire, 


*heir own defence. 

On the reduction of this fortreſs, our 
adventurers had no more to do but to en- 
ioy their conqueſt, I decline entering on 
2 detail of the diſorders they committed, 
according to their uſual practice, much 
leis ſhall I particularize on the horrid 
cruelties they exereiſed on their priſoners, 
in which point, indced, they generally 
too much played the Spaniard. How- 
ever, by thele and other means they 
got a very conſiderable booty. Beſides 
all which, Captain Morgan took away 
with him the beſt cannon, ſpoiled all the 
others, and obliged the fugitives to raiſe 
him 100,000 pieces of eight, to preſerve 
what remained , undamaged of the city 
and caſtles. | 
While they remained at Porto Bello, 
revelling in all kinds of debaucherics, 
whereby, and by the air's unwholeſome- 


that the Preſident of Panama, with a nu- 
merous body of troops, was at hand, fully 
determined en their deſtruction. But 
Morgan and his freebooters, far from 
_ thinking of retiring, marched out to meet 
him; and in a narrow paſs, through which 
he mult neceſſarily march, they poſted 
100 men, well armed, who ſoon obliged 
the Spaniards* advanced guard, headed 
by the Preſident, to keep aloof, not 
thinking proper to attempt farther againſt 
ſuch reſolute oppoſers, eſpecially as all his 
troops were not yet arrived. However, 


8 


ain Morgan, «That if he departed not 


nets, many of them died, news came 


for they were obliged to diſpatch him in | 


kh 


he, ſoon after this repulſe, wrote to Cap- || 


POR 


ſuddenly, with all his followers, fron 
Porto Bello, neither he nor his muſt en- 
pect any quarter when they fell into Bis 
hands, which would be very ſpeedily.“ 
But Morgan, who little feared his threats, 
knowing he had a ſafe retreat in his ſhips, 
which were at hand, and the booty all 
on board, replied, 4+ He deſigned not to 
quit his poſt till the remainder of what 
had been promiſed him was paid, on fai- 
lure whereof, he would infallibly not 
only deltroy the town and caſtles, but kill 
all his priſoners. So the Don, finding lic 
could make nothing of this expedition, 
turned his face homewards, leaving thoic 
of Porto Bello to make the beſt of their 


bad market. 


The adventurers having completed 
their affairs, and being ready to depart, 
the Preſident gave himſelf another ſort of 
air, and ſent a meſſage to Captain Mor- 
gan, deſiring a pattern of the arms 
wherewith, and with ſo ſcanty a number 
of men, he had poſſeſſed himſelf of ſo 
great a city, defended with ſo many 
{trong caſtles Morgan received this 
meſſenger very courteouſly, and putting 
into his hand a piſtol with ſome few of 
its bullets, ſaid, © I deſire your maſter 


to accept this flender pattern of the arms 


with which I took Porto Bello, and keep 
them by him about a year, when he may 
be aſſured VN go to Panama and fetch 
them away.” The Preſident, who was 
not far off, ſoon returned the preſent, 
with thanks for the favour of ſending him 
weapons he needed not. Then the melſ- 
ſenger delivered Captain Morgan a ring 
of {ome value, with this farther meſlage, 
„That he ſhould not give himſelf the 
trouble of coming to Panama, as he had 
done to Porto Bello, ſince, moſt aſſuredly, 
he would not ſpeed fo well there as here.” 
However, Captain Morgan punctually 
performed his promiſe within the time, 
going over land to Panama with 1200 
men the very next year, and utterly 
deſtroyed that rich and beautiful city. 
Its ruins and finc cathedral yet remain, 
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four miles eaſt from the new city of that | 


name. 


On the 23d of October, 1739, war was 


declared againſt Spain; and on the 5th of 
November, Admiral Vernon ſailed from 
Jamaica to Porto Bello, with his Majeſty's 


ſhip the Burford of 70 guns, commanded 
the Hampton Court | 


by Captain Watſon; 
of 70 guns, commanded by Captain Dent, 
under Commbdore Brown; the Princeſs 
Louiſa of 60 guns, commanded by Cap- 
tain Waterhouſe ; the Worceſter of 60 
guns, commanded by Captain Perry 
Mayne ; the Stafford of 60 guns, com- 
manded by Captain Trever; the Norwich 
of 50 guns, commanded by Captain Her- 
bert; and the Sheerneſs, which he di ſ- 
patched to cruize off Carthagena. It was 
the 21ſt of that month before the Admiral 
could bring his ſhips up in a line of battle 
to attack the place, which lay at the bot- 
tom of a ſpacious bay, aud was defended 
at the entrance of the harbour by a caſtle, 
which from its ſtrength was called the 
Iron Caſtle. Frem the ſituation of the 
place, it was abſolutely neceſlary to maſ- 
ter that caſtle before they conld proceed 
to the town under the fort. It was very 
ſtrong, had it been tolerably well de- 
tended. Commodore Brown in the Hamp- 
ton Court, Captain Herbert in the Nor- 
wich, and Captain Mayne in the Worcel- 
ter, were deſtined to the attack of it, 


while the Admiral lay behind to obſerve | 


the effect of their operation. Brown led 
the attack with great reſolution, and be- 
ing well ſeconded by the other two ſhips, 
the Admiral {aw the Spaniards within the 
fort give way; upon which he gave the 


ſignal for the boats where the ſoldiers | 


were to land, and he himſelf coming up 


at the ſame time, by the fire of his ſmall. 


arms drove the Spaniards from the lower 
batteries, which they . chiefly depended 
upon for their defence; and the other 
ſhips not coming ſo near as he did, having 
diſmantled the upper works of the enemy, 

the landing of the ſoldiers was effected; 
and though no breach was made, the 


N 


POR 


lower batteries being left unguarded, and 
| the Spaniards retreating to the highcy 
parts of the fortification, they k cre 


thrown into the utmolt contiernation, 


The Englith ſailors, without waiting for 


any regular capitulation, mounted upon 


| one anothers ſhoulders upon the lower 


battery, drew the ſoldiers after them, 
and ſtruck the Spaniſh colours; upon 
which the few who remained pon the 
upper battery, hung out a white flag, and 
ſurrendered at diſcretion. 

The Admirals next attack was upon 
the Gloria caſtle, which lay at the bottom 
of the bay, and covered the town, and 
which he hattered very fucceſtfully with 


his lower tier of guns, and with very in- 


conliderable loſs. On the 22d the caſtle 
hung out a white flag, and ſent a flap of 
truce- in a boat to the Admiral, who 
drew up the terms upon which he was 
willing to grant a capitulation. The 


Englith becoming thus maſters of the 


towns and forts, found two 20 gun ſhips 
and a ſnow in the harbour; and upon 


ſeeing the ſtrength of the place they had 


taken, they were aſtoniſhed at their own 
ſuccefs. The Admiral took on beat his 
ſhips 40 pieces of braſs cannon, 10 brat; 
field pieces, 4 braſs mortars, and 18 brats 
petararoes ; and rendered uſeleſs above 8 
iron cannon. He then blew up the for— 
tifications with their own powder, in 
which he employed Captain Knowles, 
Captain Boſcawen, Commodore Brown, 
and Captain Watſon ;, and it is remarkable, 
they found more danger and difficulty in 
demoliſhing thoſe works, than in taking 
them. It was greatly to the Admira!'s 

' honour, that he behaved to the Spani- 
ards who fell into his hands with vaſt hu- 
manity, and was far from making any pri- 
vate advantage of his ſucceſs, giving his 
own fhare to be divided among the com— 
mon ſoldiers and failors. His courage 
upon this occaſion was as remarkable as 
his humanity,, for he expoſed hintelt 
equally with the meaneſt ſailor or ſöldier; 


anc the Spaniards having no idea that a 
hip 


POR 


ſhip durſt venture into their harbour, 
when they ſaw them come within piſtol- 
ſhot of their walls, were ſtruck with an 
altoniſhment that was more ſerviccable to 
the Engliſh, than any ſuperiority of num— 
ber or force could have been. Upon the 
whole, the conqueſt of Porto Bello was 
the more glorious, as the Spaniards had 
more men to defend the place than the 


Britiſh Admiral could {pare hands to at- | 


tack it; he having no more than 240 land 
toldicrs, which were furniſhed by the go— 
verument of Jamaica from the indepen- 
dent companies of that iſland. 


PORTO CAVALLO ATTACKED. Sce 


NaurvpE DE Dios. | 


a 


PORT AU PAIX. See CAPE FRANcols. 


POR'F PASSAGE DESTROYED. See 


capital of an iſland of the ſame name, ſi— 
tnated among the Antilles, in the Weſt 
Indies. This year the Earl of Cumber- 
Jand, and ſeveral other of her Majeſty's 
ſubjects, fitted out 20 fail of ſtout thips, 
whole names, with their commanders, 


were as follows: the Scourge of Malice, 
Admiral, the Earl himſelf, and under him 


Captain John Watts outwards, and Cap- | 


| tain James Langton homewards; Mer- 
chant - Royal, Vice-Admiral, Sir John 
Berkley; Afccnſion, Rear-Admiral, Cap- 
tain Robert Flicke; Sampſon, Captain 
Henry Clifford, and after his death, Cap- 
tain Chriſtopher Colthurſt ; Alcedo, Cap- 
tain John Ley, and homewards Captain 
Thomas Cotch ; Conlent, Captain Francis 
Slingſby; Proſperous, Captain James 
Langton, and homewards Captain John 


Watts; Centurion, Captain Henry Pal 


mer, and homewards his ſon, William 
Palmer; galleou Conſtance, Captain Her- 
cuies Folyambe; Affection, Captain Flem- 
ming; Guiana, Captain Chriitopher Col- 
thurſt, and homewards Captain Gerrard 
Middleton; Scout, Captain Henry Joliffe; 


Anthony, Captain Robert Carelets, and 


after his death, Captain Andrew Andrews; 


Pegaſus, Captain Edward Goodwin; Royal 


Barkley Bay, Captain John Ley; 
| Frigate, Captain William Harper; aud 


| 
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Defence, Captain Henry Bremley; Mar- 


garet and John, Captain John Dixon; 
Old 


two barges for landing men. 


On board this fleet were alſo ſhipped. 
many gentlemen voluntcers, among ſt 


whom were not a few well experienced 
in military affairs, who propoſed to make 
a deſcent on the Spaniſh dominions; Sir 
John Berkley being appointed Licutenant- 
General under the Earl. It failed from 
Plymouth on the 61 or arch, and they 
made the beſt of their way for the coaſt 
vi Old Spain, hoping to meet with five 


rich carracks bound for the Eaſt Indies, 


and 20 Brazil merchantmen, which they 
were informed waited their {ailing orders 
from the Spaniſh court. But their ap- 
pearance on the coaſt too ſoon, fruſtrated 
the general expectations of theſe prizes; 
their {ailing orders being countermanded. 
So that after the Englith fleet had ſearched 
all the coaſt as far as Cape St. Vincent, 
without taking any thing but a Ham- 
burgher laden with corn, copper, powder, 
and other prohibited goods, a French ſhip 
laden with ſalt, and two Flemith veſlels 
laden with corn, they fetched their courſe 
for the Canaries, and landed on the Hand 
Lancerota, which they took and ravages! 
without much reſiſtance or advantage. 
This iſland, and that ef Forleventura, 
adjoining thereto, were under the abſo- 
lute command of a Spanifh Marquis, who. 
had a very ſtrong ſtone caſtle, no other- 
wiſe acceſſible than by ladders, flanked 
and fortified in the moſt advantageons 
manner, and defended by a great number 
of brais guns, and 200 guards and fer- 
vants: and yet, though 25 men might 
with eaſe have defended it gainſt zoo, 
they courageoutly fed, and left it a prev 
to the Englifh, ſo terrible was the very 


name of them to the Spaniards at that timo. 


They failed from hence on the z iſt of 
April for Dominica, and landed there on 


the 23d of May, and ſtaid till the 1% of 


June to water aud refit, 
At 


Went — —— 
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At the Virgin Ifands the Earl landed || w 


aud muttered all his men; and then de- 


clared in a full aſſembly, that his deſign ; 


was upon Porto Ricco Where arriving at 
length on the 6th of June, they landed 
1999 men, attacked the town of that 
name, and after having taken the fort 
and caſtles, ſoon-made themſelves maſters 
ci it, with the loſs of not above 30 men; 
though there was in the place a garriſon 
of 409, who made a ſtout reſiſtance the 
frit attack, and obliged the Engliſh to 
retire. | : 
Their paſſage to the town, after they 
were landed, was over horrid cliffs and 
rocks, with only one Negroe, half fright- 


_ened to.death, for their guide. Between 


theſe:clifs and the ifland on which the 
town. ſtood was a {mail arm of the ſea, 
end they had no boats to carry them over, 
xvhich put them to a ſtand what to do. 
At length they diſicovercd : communica- 
tion between the two iflands by a narrow 
cauſeway, leading to a bridge which was 
drawn up. On the other ſide of the bridge 
was a ſtrong barricade, and beyond that a 
fort, from whence the Spaniards ſcoured 
the cauſeway with ſeveral pieces of ord- 
nance, and their {mall arms. 
beſides made this cauſeway ſo rugged and 
dlifficult of paſſage, that the Englith choſe 
rather to wade in the water by the fide 
of it. 

However, neither of theſe diſcourage- 
ments, nor the heat of the day, nor the 
darkneſs of the enſuing night, nor the 
misfortune which befel the Earl, who 
was carried off very ill by a fall from the 
cauſeway into the ſea (where the weight 
and incumbrance of his armour had very 


They had | 


1 


—— 


near drowned him), diſpirited the ſol- 


diers, who preſſed on with an undaunted 
courage to the very gate of the barricade, 


and began to hew it down with bills and 


hatchets. But they met with ſo ſtout a 
reſiſtance from the Spaniards, and the 
day, together with the tide, which obli- 
ged them to fight up to their waiſts in 


Water, coming in upon them, that they 


POR 


were obliged to retire, The next attack 
was attended with better ſucceſs, and iu- 
deed the deſign was better laid and car. 


| ried on; for while a party of muſyaeteers 
was employed to beat the enemy frem 
| their ordnance on one lide, another of 


ſhot and pikes was ſet aſhore on the other 
ſide, between the fort and the town, and 
the former played their parts fo well, that 
the latter had a fair opportunity of land- 
ing without oppolition. The Spaniards 
after a briſk reſiſtance retired from their 
fort, leaving it in the poſſeihon of the 
Englith ; aud they foon deſerted the town 
likewiſe; a town larger. than Po oth, 
within the fortifications, well built, a 
beantified with a fine monaſtery aud ca 
thedral. 

The Earl of Cumberland being now 
poſſoſſed of the town and port, which 
was accounted by the Spaniards the key 
of America, was fully determined, on 
account of its convenient ſituation, to 


have made it a place of war, and from 


thence to have cruized upon the enemy. 
This deſign not only pleaſed his Lordſhip, 
but was ſo highly agreeable to all the 
Engliſh under his command, that they 


| whoſe names were enrolled in the liſt ap- 


pointed to ſtay, thought themſelves much 
favoured. Therefore the Ear] rejected 
all ofters of ranſom, and obliged all the 
inhabitants to depart, notwithſlanding 
they made him conſiderable offers of rich 
goods, befides gold and ſilver plate, if 
they might be allowed to continue in 
their houſes. But theſe meaſures were 
ſoon fruſtrated by a violent flux, which 
carried off ſo many of his men, that the 
number left could not he ſufficient both 
for manning the fleet home, and keeping 
the place. They went aſhore at firſt 
above 1000 in number; but now they 
were ſo reduced, by this and other diſ- 
tempers, that they could hardly reckon 
above 300, which ſo diſcouraged thoſe 
left behind, who expected no. better fate 
than their companions, that the Earl re- 


ſolved not to ſtay, and ſhewed a ning: 
neſs 


— 


PN 
neſs to treat with the Span! ards fcr the 
1a! nom of their iland aud city; but they 


were 1o far from being as free in their ot- 
F.rs as they bad been at brit, that being 


LIC of the miſfbrable ſtate of licalth of 


18114101 


the Eugliſh, they appeared to deal very 
coldly and inditerently in the matter, and 
to have lome other treacherous deſigns on 
foot. In the meantime he took a caravei 
from Margarita, which came luto the 
hacbour, With pailengers bound for Spuin, 
aud the valne of about 1000 Gucats in 
pearl. By her the karl being informed, 

that the pearl cheſt at Margarita was 
vaſtly rich, and but llenderly guarded, 

his Lordſhip ordered three ſhips thither, 
to attempt the taking this treature ; but 
Margarita lying S. E. or S. E. and by 8. 
from Porto Ricco, and the winds at that 
time of the year blowing conſtantly E. S. E. 
or S. E. and by E. they were forced back 
fruſtrate of their hopes. And finding that 
the Spaniards continued trifling with him, 
and being confirmed in his opinion that 
they had ſome tr eachery in view, the 
Ear! fet ſail himfelf from Porto Ricco 
on ti;e 14th of Auguſt, leaving Sir John 
Berkley there, as well with the better 
half of the fleet, as with full power and 
commiſſion to do all things in his abſence. 

His Lordſhip took with him the Scourge 
and the Samplon, and of the ſmaller vel- 
ſels, the Royal Defence, the Frigate, the 
-Scont, the Elizabeth, the Guiana, and 
two little ſhips, a Frenchman, and a Spa- 
niſh frigate, which he found in the har— 
bour. So that he left with Sir John the 
ſtrength of the navy, the Aſcention, the 
Galleo Mm, the Alce do, the Conſent, the 
Pegaſus, the Centurion, two ſtrong Ay- 
boats, and the Anthony. 

The reaſon of the Earl's departure, 
and leaving Sir John Berkley to finiſh his 
concerns at Porto Ricco, was the earneſt 
deſire he had of being early at the Iſlands, 
where he hoped to intercept: the Mexico 
fleet, or ſome of the carracks. How long 
Sir John ſtaid after the Earl was gone is 
uncertain, as is allo what concluſion was 


| 


— — 2 . 


and Gift, 


FAN 


made of the affair between the Spaniards 
and them; but this is certain, that after 
a violent jitorm, in which both fleets 
were very ncar icft, Sir 
up with the Earl 
from whence they departed on rhe 16.11 
of Scptembcr, and procceded to England, | 
without meeting with any remarkable a, 
venture, and arrived there in the mouth 
of October, with the booty brought oft 
from tl:e Porto Ricco expedition, which 
| was only ſome guantitics of hides, ginger, 
and ſagar, 80 pieces of ordnance, with 
ſome ammunition, the bells of the churches, 
and about the value of 1000 ducatoons in 
pear), and as it is ſuppoſed, a large quan- 
tity of gold, 
liderable ſervice to the nation, and great 
damage to the Spaniards, in hindering the 
carracks from making their voyage to the. 
Indies for this year, and the return of the 
Spanifh Plate fleet from America. 


John's ſhips came 
's ar the iGand of Flores, 


This expedition was of con- 


The lots of ſhips and men in this voyage 


was, according to Purchas, a barge ſunk 
in the haven, by his Lordſhip's order, to 
the prejudice of the enemy; another 
barge caſt away in a ſtorm at the Bermn- 
das.z the Pegatus loſt on the Goodwin 
Sands ; and the Old Frigate at Uſhant. In 
return for which, may. be reckoned the 
few ſhips taken in this voyage. 
600, which dicd of the bloody flux and. 
calenture at Porto Ricco. 
fight; and about 40 drowned iu the 
wrecks. ef the Old Frigate and the Pe- 
gaſus. 

PORT ROYAL, Nova ScoriA. See 
ANNAPOLIS ROYAL. 

PORTO SANTO TAKEXN IN 1596. A. 
ſmall ifland ſituatcd in the Atlantic Occan, 
near. Madeira. The Spaniards in the Weſt 
Indies were vilited this year by Captain 
Amias Preſton, and Captain George Som- 
mers, who, in the two ſhips Aſcenſion 
with a ſmall pinnace, failed - 
from Plymonth on the 12th of March, 
and were followed on the 19th by Cap- 
tain Jones .in the Darling, and Captain 
| Prowle ! in the Angel, 


Sixty ſlain in 


Of men 


Captain 
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Eaptain Preſton, by chaſing a ſhip, loſt 


company of his fellow adventurers ; and 


in that lone ſtate, courageouſly attacked 


and plundered the {mall iftand of Porto 
Santo, near Madeira, routed 500 Spanith 
ſoldiers, reduced the chief town and ſe- 
veral other places to aſhes, with 69 men 
only. 

Before they entered the town, the 
Portugueſe had conveyed away their 
wives, children, and beſt effects, to the 
ton of a very high hill, which ſtands near 
the town, and could not be attempted 
without great hazard. They ſent ſeveral 
times to offer a ranſom for the town, 
which was handiome and large; but 
Preiton had refolved, in return for their 
treachery and cruelty to one Capt. Har- 
vey and his people, to ſhew them no fa- 
vour. He likewiſe ſent out parties to 
waſte the reſt of their villages of the 
itand, preferring the honour and juſt re- 
venge of his countrymen before his own 
private gain. 

POR 'SMOUTH TAKEN 1% 1779. A 
town fituated on Elizabeth river, in the 


province of Virginia, North America. 


For account of which, 1ce the following 
letter. 


Rainbow, off Port/;nouth, May 17, 1779. 


Having concerted with Sir Henry 
Clinton, Commander in Chief of the King's 
forces in America, the moſt probable 
means for reſtraining the trade of his 


Virginia was judged of the greateſt uti- 


lity for that and other purpoſes. In con- 


ſequence of which, I failed from New 


York on the Fth inſtant, with his Ma- 
jeſty's ſhips Raiſonable ani Rainbow, the 


Otter, Diligent, and Haerlem ſloops, and 


Cornwallis galley, together with ſeveral 
private ſhips of War, and 22 tranſports, 
having on board the grenadiers and light 
companies of the guards, the 42d regi- 


ment, the royal volunteers of Ireland, and 


the Heſſian regiment of Prince Charles, 


4 


Majeſty's rebellious ſubjects, a deſcent in 


FU * 


1 


POR 


all under the command of Major-General 
Mathew. 

Our paſſage was ſo favourable, that 
the fleet anchorcd on the fourth eveniug 
from our {tiling between the ſhoals of 
Willoughby Point in Virginia, and early 
the next*day proceeded up Elizabeth zi. 


ver, caving the Raiſonable in Hampton 
road, whole great draught of water mae 


her going further very hazardous. 
When the tide of cbb and a calm made 
it neceſſary for the fleet again to ant, 
we wcre not above five miles from the 
intended place of deſcent. Anxious to 
give the enemy no time for preparaticz 
and reinforcement, the firſt diviſion cf 
troops were embarked in the flat boats, 
preceded and covered by the Cornwallis 
galley, and two gun boats, carrying a {x 
pounder at cach end, and landed without 
oppolition at the Glebe, two miles aud a 
half from the fort, and three from the 
town of Port{mouth : a favourable breeze 
brought up the ſhips foon after, and the 
diſembarkation of the reſt of the troops 
was made with the utmoſt expedition. 
Except a few guns fired at the Rainbow 


from the fori, which the diſtance render- 


ed of no effect, there was no oppoſition 
made by the rebels: they abandoned 
their works with precipitation, leaving 
the rebel colours flying, which were taken 
poſleſſion of thetame evening by the King's 
troops. "The enemy loſt by this ſurren- 
der ſeveral ſhips and veſſels in the har- 
bour, which fell into our hands: many 
others were burnt by themſelves, amongſt 
which were two large French ſhips, laden 
(as it is reported) with 1000 a 
of tobacco. | 

We found in the dock-yards a ver 
large quantity of naval ſtores of different 
kinds, which I ſhall direct to be ſhipped 
in the tranſports for his Majeſty's careen- 
ing yard at New York. 

After the neceſſary poſts were eſta- 
bliſhed, and poſſeſſion taken of Port!- 
mouth and Norfolk, a detachment of the 


army marched to Suffolk, and deffroyed 
the 
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the ſalted proviſions deſigned for Mr. | 
Waſliington's army, to What quantity 15 
not exactly aſcertained, but it is reported 
5000 barrcls. 

hie enemy upon the al have ſuffer- 
ed very conſider ably ; for beſides their loſs 
in haval ſtores, tobacco, molailes, and other 
articles, there have alr cady dert deſtroyed 
aud taken, ſince. our centering tha Cheſa- 
peak, not leſs than 130 veilels, among 
which are a ſhip of war of 24 guns, almoſt 
rigged, burnt by themiclves ; another of 
36 guns not quite finiſhed, and on the 
tocks; one of 18, one of 16, and three of 
14 guns; all deſigned for cruizing on the 
Britiſh trade, : 

POR"FSMIOU TH, TAKEN IN 1781. The 
fleet having been ſepar ated by a hard gale 
of wind on the 26th and 27th of Decem- 
ber, rejoined off the Capes of Virginia, 
aud arrived in Hampton road on the goth, 
except three tranſports and one armed 
vcilel, with upwards of 400 troops, 

On the grit of December, the troops 
were embarked in {mall veſſels and boats, 
part of which were captured on their ar- 
rival, and proceeded up James river, with 
the Hope and Swift armed veſſels. On 
the zd of Jannary, in the evening, they 
anchored at Flour-de Hundred, about half 
a mile from Hood's Fort, which kept up a 
heavy tire from a battery of three 18 and 
one 24 pounders, and one brats cight-inch 
 howitzer, which killed only one man. 
Lieutenant-Colonel Simcoe, with. 259 men, 
landed and took pofleſſion of the battery 
without oppofition, tpikcq the 1ron guns, 
anch brought off the how itzer. 

On the 4th, the fleet proceeded to 
Weltover, about 140 miles from the Capes 
of Virginia, where the troops were imme— 
diately landed, and marched to Richmond, 
which they reached without oppoſition; 
the militia that was collected, having every 

were lied on their approach. From hence 
Lieutenant-Colonel Simcoe marched with 
a detachment of the army to Weſtham, 
where the troops burnt and deſtr oycd one 4 
of the fine ſt founderies for cannon in Ame- | 


at 


* 
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rica; and a urge quantity of cannon, ſtores, 
&c. as {pecified in the return. 

General Arnold, on his arrival at Rich- 
mond, found there large quantities of to- 
bacco, ſalt, rum, ſail-cloth, and merchan- 
dize, and that part which was public pro- 
perty he deſtroyad. 

The public {tores, &c. ſaid to be at 
Peteriburgh, being found on inquiry not 
an object worth attention, the ſhips were 
only ſent up within fix miles of that place, 
from whence they brought off ſome veſſels, 
{everal having been previouily ſunk by 
the rebels. | 

The troops having effected this ſervice, 
marched back with five very fine braſs 
field-pieccs, fix pounders, which they had 
taken, and arrived at Weſtover on the 
7th, having performed a march of 66 miles 
through very heavy roads and exceſſive 
rains in three days, in an enemy's coun- 
try, where they were ſometimes retarded 
for hours by the deſtruction of bridges. 

The 8th in the evening, Lientenant- 
Colonel Simcoe was detached with 42 
cavalry to Charles- city Court-houſe, nine 
miles from Richmond, where, with his 
uſual addreſs, he ſurpriſed about 200 of 
the enemy's cavalry and foot, killed about 
20, and took eight pr ildners, with the 
loſs of one man killed and three wounded. 
Captain Shanks, of the Queen's Rangers, 
behaved on this, as on every other. occa- 
fon, with great bravery. 

On the 9th, the army was joined by the 


troops in the miſſing tranſports, and on the 


10th the whole fell down the river to 
Flour-de-Hundred, where the General be- 
ing informed there was a party of 600 or 
300 rebels, under the command of Baron 
Steuben, he landed with part of his troops, 
and ſent Lientenant-Col. Simcoe with 300 
men, about two miles to the croſs roads, 
where the enemy were poſted ; Captain 
latch, who commanded the van guard, 

having with great gallantry drove in their 
piquets on the main body. A very heavy 
tire from the rebels killed three men, and 
wounded Captain Hatch, Enſign Sword, 
* (} and 
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and about 20 privates of the Loyal Ame- 
rican regiment, whole conduct on this 
occaſion does them great honour; they 
-then charged the enemy with ſuch firm- 
neſs and reſolution, that they inſtantly fled 
on all ſides, and were purſued about two 
miles; but the darkneſs of the night, bad- 
ncts of the roads, and a heavy ſhower of 
rain falling about the time, put an end to 
the purſuit. On their return, three pieces 
of heavy and ſome light cannon, with a 
quantity of ſtores, &c. taken from the ene- 
my, were put on board, and the troops 

embarked at four next morning on the 
11th, fell down the river, taking ſome 
ſtores, &c. on their way ; they, on the 
14th, anchored at Harding's Ferry, the 
troops, horles, artillery, &c. were landed, 
and on the 15th, the army marched to 
Smithfield on Pagan Creek, 17 miles from 
thence, where a quantity. of proviſions, 
&c. were collected. | 

On the 16th, Lientenant-Colonel Simcoe 
with 200 men was detached to Mackay's 
Mills, three miles from Smithfield, to 
diflodge about 200 of the enemy, who had 
taken poſt there, and who fled upon his 
approach. Major Gordon was at the {ame 


time thrown over the creek to cut off 


their retreat, but they took to the woods. 
On the 18th, the army moved to Slcepy 
Hole on Nanſemond river, which Lieutc- 


_ nant-Colonel Simcoe paſſed with 200 men, 
and at two o'clock in the morning the 


army began to croſs the ferry; they were 
a}l over by 11, and marched 15 miles. 
When they were within five miles of 
Portſmouth, Lientenant-Colonel Simcoe 
was detached thither, and arrived at 10 
the next morning, time enough to prevent 
the town from being burnt, as threatened 
by the rebels; and on the 2oth in the 
morning, the whole army, to the great 
Joy of the inhabitants, marched into Portſ- 
mouth in good health and ſpirits, 


| 
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Copy of a Letter from Vice-Admiral Arbuth- 
not to Mr. Stephens, dated Royal Oah, in 
Lynne-haven Bay, March 20, 1781. 


« My letter of the 15th ult. by the 
Mercury packet will have acquainted their 
Lordſhips with the loſs of the Cullodey, 
and diſmaſture of the Bedford, in a gale of 
wind on the 23d of ſanuary, at the eaſt 
end of Long-Ifland, and of the abſence of 
the America, which at that time was 
driven to ſea, but returned without da- 
mage on the 8th ult. | 

In the meanwhile every poſſible exertion 
was made to get the lower maſts out of 
the Culloden for the Bedford ; but the 
weather was ſo exceedingly ſevere and 
tempeſtuous, that it was not effected un- 
til the 11t inſtant, 

The enemy deriving courage and con- 
fidence from theſe misfortunes, at one 
time during the abſence of the America, 
and believing that the Bedford alſo was 
loſt, meditated an attack upon us, which 
however they laid aſide, after their emiſ- 
ſaries had reconnoitered our polition in 
Gardincr's Bay. 

An attempt was next made againſt onr 
naval force employed to co-operate with 
Brigadier-General Arnold in Virginia. l 
received early intimation of their inten- 
tions, and accordingly put theſe oflicers 
upon their guard, This was to have been 
executed by the Eveille, a coppered 6, 
and two frigates, which ſailed from Rhode- 
Iſland on the 8th of February; but 1ind- 
ing it impoſſible to ſucceed in that quar— 
ter, left it on the 19th following. 

I had, on the communication of this in- 
telligence, diſpatched the Charleſtown to 
Carolina, to order the Chatham (of whole 
arrival I had been informed) with the 
Rocbuck, Romulus, and ſome frigatce, to 
proceed to Virginia, and endeavour to 
cut off their return; which, however, 
was rendcred abortive by the ſhortncls of 
their ſtay. I am ſorry to add, that they 
fell in with and captured the Romulus on 
their pallage back off the Capes of Viral 


nia, 
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nia, as ſhe Was proceeding thither from 
Charleſtown to relieve the Charon; having 
failed in confequence of a prior engage- 
ment, before the Charlcitown could reach 
her. | 
It was now neceſſary from the difcon- 
tents in the rebel army, and among the 
minds of the people, to attempt ſomething 
to revive a drooping caute ; the danger of 
Virginia from the enterpriſing ſpirit of 
Brigadier-General Arnold, had he, been 
trengthcned, which was likely to happen, 
muſt become imminent ; the plan there- 
fore adopted by the rebels and their allies, 
was by a combined operation to attack 
him, and by reducing him and his detach- 
ment, to {et at liberty the whole force of 
the ſouthern provinces to act againſt Lord 
Cornwallis in Carolina. The parties from 
Mr. Waſhington's army, under the Mar- 
uis de Fayette, were to proceed down 
the Elk by the way of Maryland; whilſt 
a large body of Virginia militia, under a 
Mr. Nelſon in this colony, were collect- 
ing to attack him in concert with the 
French troops commanded by the Count 
de Rochambault. I had the honour to 
give information of theſe deſigns to Sir 
Henry Clinton at New York ; and as my 
intelligence from Rhode-Iſland was fre- 
quently and accurately repeated, the ob- 
jects for the ſervice of the ſquadron be- 
came clcar and open to my view. 
The ſeaſon the enemy choſe to execute 
this meaſure, was while the Bedford was 
remaſting. The lower maſts of the Cul- 
loden having been brought into Gardiner's 
Bay, ſhe hauled alongſide the London, and 
got them in on the 5th inſtant, and was 
completely rigged and xeady for ſea the gth. 
The enemy, I preſume, were very ſoon 
apprized of the Bedford being entirely 
ſtripped, and conceiving this work would 
take up a conſiderable time, began to em- 
bark troops on the 5th; by the 8th, near 
2000 of their troops were put on board 
the ſquadron, which had been previouſly 
prepared in other reſpects, and puſhed to 


— 
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| ſea with a ſtrong eaſterly pale in the 


evening of the fame day. 

On the gth, the whole of his Majeſty's 
ſquadron under my command fell down to 
the entrance of Gardiner's Bay. | 

On the 1oth, I cleared the ro:ſt of 
Long-Iland with the ſquadron, ard pro- 
ceeded to the ſouthward as expcd:tiouly 
as poilivie, in the hope of being able to 
fight the enemy before their entry to the 
Cheſapeak, or, if practicable, to attack 
them there. | 

On the 13th, in lat. 39. 30 north, within 
a few leagues of the coalt, I ſpoke with a 
veiicl from London for New York, v. hich 
had ſcen the French {quadron the day be- 
fore a degree to the ſouthward, conſiſting 
of eight {ail of large ſhips, three frigates, 
and a tender. I parted from her the fame 
evening, and ſteered ſuch a courle as would 
beſt enable me to intercept it. | 

The ſame evening a gale from N. W. 
was exceedingly favourable to the purſuit, 
and puſhed the ſquadron on; its violence 
however appears by the event to have 
cqually retarded the enemy, which mult 
have lain to while it laſted. 

On the 16th, at ſix A. M. the Iris made 


the ſignal for diſcovering five ſtrange fail 


to the N. N. E. and ſoon afterwards hailcd, 


that they were large ſhips ſteering for the 


Capes of Virginia, and ſuppoſed to be diſ- 
tant about three miles. I immediately 
concluded it mult be the enemy I was in 
ſearch of, and accordingly prepared the 
ſquadron for battle, by forming the line 
ahead, a cable's length aſunder, on a wind 
which was then freſh, and procceding to- 
wards them with a preſs of fail: at this 
time Cape Henry bore S. W. by W. diſ- 
tant about 14 leagues, wind at weſt; the 
French bearing from us N. N. E. the wea- 
ther {o hazy that the length of the Bri- 
tiſh line could ſcarcely be diſcerned. 

At a quarter of an hour after eight A. 
M. the wind veered to N. W. by VV. and 
ſoon after to N. by W. Which gave the 
enemy the advantage of the weather-gage. 
About this time ſeveral of the enemy's 
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ſhips were diſcovered to Lis dard, ma- 
12899 to form thcir line. 


At 25 minutes after eight, the Guada- 
loupe ranged up under our lee, bringing 


the ſame intelligence with that already 


given by the Iris, and was ordered to 


make fail, aud endeavour to keep fight of 


the enemy. 

At 35 minutes after eight I directed the 
Iris by ſignal to make fail ahead, and keep 
ſight of the enemy, as the haze appcared 
to thicken. The Britith line was by this 
time completely formed, and cloſe hauled 
on the larboard tack. 

At 20 minutes after nine, the headmoſt 
of the French ſhips tacked, as did rhe reſt 
in ſucceſſion, and formed the line on the 
ſtarboard tack. 

At 35 minutes after nine, the weather 
being very ſqually, I formed the line 
ahead, at two cables length aſunder. 

At a quarter of an hour after 10, I made 
the ſignal for the ſquadron to tack, the 
headmoſt and weathermoſt firſt, and gain 
the wind of the enemy. 

At a quarter of an hour after 11, the 
headmoſt of the French line tacked ; but 
one of them having miſled ſtays, the reſt 


wore, and formed the line on the larboard 


tack. 
At 40 minutes after 11, I reformed my 


line, at one cable's length aſunder. 

At 12 o'clock, there being a proſpect of 
the van of my line reaching the enemy, 
the whole of my line tacked by ſignal, the 
van firſt, and the leading ſhip continuing 
to lead on the other tack. 

At 10 o'clock, the French quadr on hav- 
ing completed their form in a line ahead, 
conſiſting of eight two-deckers, bore E. by 
S. the Britiſh line cloſe hauled, ſteering E. 
S. E. Wind at N. E. 

At half an hour after one o' clock, the 
enemy being very apprehenſive of the 
danger and inconvenience of engaging to 
windward from the high ſea that was 
running, and ſqually weather, wore, and 
formed their line leeward of the Britiſh 
line. 


POR 


At two o'clock, the van of my quadro 


wore in the line, and in a few min: RN 


the Robulte, which led the fleet, and after- 


wards behaved in the moſt callant manner, 
was warmly eng aged. ith the van of tl 
enemy. The thips in the van and cen ; 


of the line, were all engaged by halt an 


hour paſt two, and by three o'clock = 
French line was broke; their ſhips beg: 
{oon to iy and to form their line iin, 
with their heads to the {outh-cait th 
the Ocean. 

At 20 minutes after three, I wore and 
ſtood after them. 1 was ſorry to obſer 
the Robuſte, Prudent, and Europe, hich 
were the headmoſt (hips, and received the 
whole of the enemy's fire at their 1 rigging 
as they bore down, ſo entirely difabled, 
and the London's main-top-{ail yard be cing 
carried away, (the two firſt unmanagcable, 
laying with their heads from the enemy) 
as to be incapable of purſuit, and of yen- 
dering the advantage we had gained de. 
ciſive. 

At half an hour after four, the haze 
came on ſo very thick, as entirely to in- 
tercept the enemy from my view. The 
Medea joined me ſoon after, which I di- 
rected to follow, and obſerve the route of 
the enemy, while I proceeded with the 
ſquadron to the Cheſapeak, in the hope of 
intercepting them, ſhould _ attempt 
to get in there. 

At {even o'clock I brought to with the 
ſquadron, to put the diſabled ſhips in a 
{ituation to execute theſe intentions. 

Next morning I made fail, and the ame 
evening (the Robuſte being towed by the 
America, and the Prudent by the Ada- 
mant) anchorcd with the whole ſquadron 

about three leagues to the eaſtward of 
Cape Charles, within Cape Henry. The 
evening after, the whole ſquadron anchor- 

ed in Lynne-haven Bay. 

cannot but regret the early flight of 
the enemy prevented the action from be- 
coming general. 

I have dctached frigates. after the ene- 


my, and ſhall — to ſea immediately with 
the 
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the ſquadron to follow their movements, 
and bring them, if poſſible, to a ſecond 
action. In this firſt, they mult have loſt 

reat numbers of their men, though their 
going ſuffered little to appearance. | 
| have the honour to inclole a return of 
the killed and wounded, liſt and diſpoſition 
of the ſquadron, and line of battle, 

] put to {ea with the ſquadron on the 
morning of the 24th, and ſteered a courſe 
for the Delaware, where it was conceived 
likely the enemy might endeavour to take 
refuge; but as the ſtate of the weather 
towards noon appeared to indicate a gale, 
which is generally expected at this {eaſon. 
{ judged it adviſable to return to the Bay, 
where I anchored the ſame evening. 

'The next day and the following we had 
the wind from the northward, which, 
had we been at fea, mult inevitably have 
crippled ſome of our ſhips, or driven me 
very conliderably to the fouthward, 

On the 26th, a reinforcement of troops, 
in number about 2000, commanded by 
Major-General Phillips, arrived from New 
York, under the eſcort of Captain Hudſon 
of the Richmond. At the ſame time the 
Iris and Pearl, which had been detached to 
oblerve the route of the enemy, returned 
without having diſcovered them ; the 
former had ſprung her main-maſt in the 
late gale. | 

The Medea was immediately diſpatched 
to reconnoitre the Delaware. 

The army under Major-General Phillips 
were immediately forwarded to Portt- 
moutli; and the junction effected between 
the forces at preſent there under Briga- 
dicr-General Arnold, | 
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Return of the killed and wounded in the Action 
between the Britiſh and French Squadrons 
oy the Capes of Virginia, March 16, 1781. 


Killed. Hound. 
Robuſte 17 21 
Europe 8 
Prudent h 7 
Royal Oak 


24 
-” 3 


* 


| 
| 


Royal Oak 


I9 | 


| Killed. ound. 
London 
Adamant 
Bedford 
America 


3 
©) 
O 
3 


8 | Total 30 73 

Officer killed. — Honourable Lieutenant 
Lyttelton of the Robuſte. 

Officer wounded.--Maſter of the America, 


| Mr. ARBUTHNOT. 
Royal Oah, Lynne-haven Bay, 
March 28, 1781. 


Line of Battle. 


The America to lead with the ſtarboard, 
and the Robuſte to lead with the larboard 
tacks on board. 


Mariot Arbuthnot, Eſq. Vice-Admiral of 
the White, Commander in Chief, 


Guns, Men. 
500 
600 
339 
768 


Names. 
Capt. Thomfon 
Capt. Affleck 
Capt. Johnſton 
Rear-Adm. Graves 
apt. Graves 
Vice-Ad. Arbuthnot 
Capt. Swiney 7 
Capt. Burnett 
Europe Capt. Child 500 
Robuſte Capt. Coſby 600 
Frigates.—Guadaloupe, Pearl, to repeat 
ſignals, and Iris. 
Given on board his Majeſty's Ship the 
Royal Oak, in Gardiner's Bay, Feb. 13, 
D... 5 


Ships. 
Amcrica 
Bedford 
Adamant 


London 


624 


64 Foo 


64 


Prudent 


Mr. ARBUTHNOT. 


A Liſt of the French Ships compoſing the- 
Enemy's Squadron on the 16th of March,, 
1781. 


No. of Guns. 
34 
34. 
Conquerant 


Ships Names. 
Neptune, coppered, - 
Burgogne, coppered, | 
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Ships Names. — of Guns, 
Conquerant |. = | = 74 
Provence = - - — 64 
Ardent — — — 64 
Jaſon — — — 64 
Evcille, coppered, - 64 
Romulus - — — — 40 


Frigates.—Hermione, Gentile, Fantatque 
en Flute. 

Mr. ARBUTIHNOT.” 

Royal Var, Lynne-haven Bay, March 28,1781. 


PRAGUE, s$IEGE Or. The capital of 
Bohemia, ſituated on the river Moldau, 
140 miles north-welt from Vienna. This 
ſiege was undertaken in the ycar 1742 by 
the Auſtrians, in conſequence of the King 
of Pruſſia's ſigning the treaty of Breilau; 
whereby he recalled his troops out of 
Bohemia, and left the French in that king- 


dom to {lift for themiclves. The Mare- 


chals Broglio and Belleiſle, who command- 
ed the French auxiliaries, abandoned their 
magazines and baggage, and retired with 
pr-cipitation under rhe cannon of Prague. 
There they intrenched themiclves in an ad- 
vantageous ſituation; and Prince Charles 
being joined by. the other body of Aul- 
trians under Prince Lobkowitz, cncamped 
in {fight of them, on the hills of Giriſnitz. 
The Grand Duke of Tuſcany arrived in 
the Auſtrian army, of which he took the 
command; and the French Generals offered 
to {urrender Prague, Egra, and all the 
other places they poſſeſſed in Bohemia, 


provided they might be allowed to march 


off with their arms, artillery, and baggage, 


The propoſal was rejected, and Prague 


inveſted on all ſides about the end of 


July. Though the operations of the ſiege 
werecarried on inan awkward and flovenly 
manner, the place was fo effectually block- 
ed up, that famine muſt have compelled 
the French to ſurrender at diicretion, had 


not very extraordinary efforts been made 
for their relief. The Empcror had made 


advances to the Qucen of Hungary. He 
promiſed that' the French forces ſhould 
quit Bohemia, and evaci'ate the empire; 


as 


ö 
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MW he offered to renounce all pretenſions 


to the kingdom of Bohemia, on condition 


that the Aultrians would re Bavaria ; 


out theſe conditions were declined by the 
court of Vienna. The King of Frauce 
was no fooncr appriſed of the condition to 
which the Gencrals Broglio and Bellojite 
were reduced, than he ſent orders to Ny. 
rechal Maillebois, who commanded lis 
-rMmy on the Rhine, to march to their ro. 
lief. His troops were immediately put in 
motion; and when they reached Amberg 
in the Upper Palatinate, Joined the French 
and Imperialiſts from Bavaria. Prince 

Charles of Lorraine having received intclli- 
gence of their junction and delign, left 
18,000 men to maintain the blockade of 
Prague, under the command of Gencral 
Feſtititz, while he himſelf, with the reſt 
of his army, advanced to Haydon on the 
frontiers of Bohemia, where he was joined 
by Count Khevenhuller, who had follow- 
ed the enemy from Bavaria, now com- 
manded by Connt Seckendorff, and the 
Count de Saxe. Seckendorff, however, 


was {ent back to Bavaria, while Marcchal 


Maillebois entered Bohemia on the 25ih 
day of September. But he marched with 
ſuch precaution, that Prince Charles could 
not bring him to an engagement, Mean- 
while Feſtititz, for want of a ſuſlicicut 
force, was obliged to abandon the blockade 
of Pragne ; and the French Generals being 
now at liberty, took poſt at Lautmaritz. 
Nlaillebois advanced as far as Kadan, but 
ſceing the Auſtrians poſleſied of all the 
paſſes of the mountains, he marched back 
to the Palatinate, and was miſerably hur- 
raſſed in his retreat by Prince Charles, 
who had left a ſtrong body with Prince 
Lobkowitz, to watch the motions of Belle- 
ifle and Broglio. 

Theſe Generals ſeeing themſelves ſur- 
rounded on all hands returned to Prague, 


from whence Broglio made his eſcape in 


tlie habit of a courier, and was ſent to 


command the army of Maillebois, who 
was about this time diſgraced, Prince Lob- 


kowitz, who now directed the blockade of 
Prague, 
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Prague, had fo efetually cut off all ao m- 
munication between that place and the 
adjacent country, that in a little time the 
french troops were reduced to great ex- 
tremity, both from the ſeverity of the 
ſeaſon, and the want of proviſion. They 
were already reduced to the neceſſity of 
cating horle-fleſh and unclean animals, 
and they had no other proſpect but that 
of periſhing by famine or war; when 
their Commander formed the ſcheme of a 
retreat, which was actually put in execu— 
tion. Having taken ſome artful precau- 
tions to deceive the enemy, he, in the 
middle of December, departed from Prague 
at midnight, with about 14,000 men, 30 
pieces of artillery, and ſome of the prin- 
cipal citizens as hoſtages for the ſafety of 
goo ſoldiers whom he had left in garriſon. 
Notwithſtanding the difficulties he muſt 
have encountered at that ſeaſon of the 
vear, in a broken and unfrequented road, 
which he purpoſely choſe, . he marched 
with ſuch expedition, that he had gained 
the pailes of the mountains before he 
was overtaken by the horſe and huſſars 
of Prince Lobkowitz, The fatigue and 
bard{tips which the miſerable ſoldiers un- 
derwent are inexpreſhible. A great number 
periſhed in the ſnow, and many hundreds 
fainting with wearineſs, cold, and hunger, 
were left to the mercy of the Auſtrian 
irregulars, conſiſting of the moſt barba- 
rous people on the face of the earth. The 
Connt de Belleifle, though tortured with 
the hip-gout, bchaved with ſurpriſing re- 
ſolution and activity. He cauſed himſelf 
to be carried in a litter to every place 
where he thought his preſence was ne- 
ccllary, and made ſuch diſpoſitions, that 
the purſuers never could make an im- 
preſſion upon the body of his troops ; but 
all his artillery, baggage, and even his 
own equipage, fell into the hands of the 
enemy. | 

On the 29th day of December, he ar- 
rived at Egra, from whence he proceeded 
to Allace without further moleſtation ; 
but when he returned to Verſailles he 


| 
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met with a very cold reception, not with- 
ſtanding the gallant exploit which he had 
performed. After his eſcape, Prince Lob- 
kowitz returned to Prague, and the {mall 
garriſon which Belleitte had left, ſurren- 
dered themſelves upon honourable terms, 
lo that this capital reverted to the Houle 
of Auſtria, 75 

The King of Pruſſia, however, did not 
long remain neuter. In 1744, he return- 


ed to the war again, and having entered 


Bohemia, he on the 2d day of September 
came before Prague; notwithſtanding his 
artillery was not arrived, he attacked and 
took {ſome advanced poſts; on the 7th, 
General Count de Hacke, who convoyed 
his artillery, was unexpectedly attacked 
by a detachment of Aultrians, who beat 
the convoy, and were carrying off the ar- 
tillery ; but the King of Pruſſia coming 
up with the third part of his army, the 
Auſtrians, unable to contend with ſo great 
a force, were obliged to abandon their im- 
portant conqueſt; and the Pruſſians having 
cut off all communication between the 
town and the army under Count Bathiani, 
after a ſharp engagement to the diſadvan- 
tage of the latter, made themſelves maſ- 
ters of ſome redoubts and baſtions, ereci- 
ed in the laſt ſiege by the French; and 
baving with their bombs deſtroyed aimoſt 
the old and new town, and the Jews town, 
the commandant, at the entreaty of the 
nobility and clergy, and for want of ar- 
tillery was obliged to ſurrender on the 
16th, and the whole garriſon, conſiſting 
14, 500 men, were made priſoners of war. 
Prince Frederick-William, the King's 
coufin-german, was killed by the King's 
ſide, whoſe preſence muſt have been of 
vaſt importance. He commanded in per- 
ſon at one of the four attacks, which he 
cauſed to be made all at once; and to re- 
ward a grenadier who firſt mounted a 
baſtion at Marechal Schwerin's attack, 


and defended himfelf with his {word only, 


till his companions came up, he ordered 
him to be placed at the Marechal's table, 
in his grenadicr's habit ; promoted him to 

the 
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the rank of a lieutenant (with twelve 


other private men) and ennobled him by. 


patent. 

His Majeſty cauſed a medal to be ſtruck 
on his taking this city; having on one tide 
the plan of the town, with this in{crip- 


tion: © Prague taken by his Majelly the 


King of Prutſia, September the 16th, 1744.“ 
On the reverſe are all kinds of military 
trophies, with two lines of verie in the 
German language to the following effect. 


By war, O Lord, make wars to ceaſe, 
And let this vict'ry tend to peace. 


The King left a garriſon of 6000 men 


in Prague, with a large train of artillery, 


and marched ſouthward up the Moldau to 


Tabor, from whence he ſent out detach- 
ments under Lieutenant-General Naſſau, 
who. after ſome ſkirmiſhes, took the 1m- 


portant towns of Budweis and 'Feyn, to- 


gether with the ſtrong caſtle of Frauen- 
burg, whoſe garriſon were made priſoners 
of war. 
he was maſter of all Bohemia, on the eaſt 
of the river Moldau; and nothing was 
now talked of but penetrating into Ani- 
tria, and even beſieging Vienna, But 
fortune again changed ſides, and Prince 
Charles obliged the Pruſſians to retire out 
of Bohemia, and ſucceſlſively evacuate the 


different polts leading to Prague, and at 


length, on the 19th of November, that 
City itſelf. 


The King of Pruſſia immediately after 


his victory at AuwaL (which ſee) inveſt- 
ed Prague. The greateſt part of the 
Auſtrian infantry, to the number of above 
40,000 men, with Prince Charles, Marc- 
chal Brown, the two Princes of Saxony, 
and many of the other generals, found an 
immediate, and, for the preſent, a fate 
retreat into the city of Prague, where 
they were immediately ſurrounded by the 
Pruſſian army; but as the city was pretty 
well fortified, there was no attacking 
them without a regular ſiege, which would 
bave been a moſt deſperate and tedious 


By the conqueſt of thoſe places 


| 
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affair, conſidering the ſtrength of the place 
and the number of the garriſon, and might 
have proved the ruin of the Pruſſian army, 
as they could depend upon no ſupplies of 
ammunition or proviſions, but what were 
to be brought the whole way from Dref. 
den, and, conſequently, their convoy; 


| would always have been in danger of being 


cut off, For this reaſon his Pruſſian Ma. 
jeſty was adviſed by ſome of his genera, 
to marclr with his conquering army i. 
rectly to Vienna, by which he would l:1ye 
cut his enemy off from moſt of their re. 
ſources, would have had a plentiful open 
country to march through, and, upon his 


arrival beforc that city, the court would 
probably have conſented to reafonable 
terms of peacc, rather than to have their 
capital city, and all their fine country pa- 
laces in its neighbourhood demoliſhed, 
This, it is true, would have been a del. 
perate undertaking 5 but his march to 
Prague was a meaſure of much the ſame 
nature; for, if he had there been defeat. 
cd, inſtead of gaining a victory, his whole 
army mult have been cut off, as they had 
no ſafe retreat nearer than the city of 
Dreiden ; and confidering the ſtrength of 
the confederacy againſt him, and the little 
dependence he could have upon the rc{v- 
lutions of the parliament of Great Britain, 
he had nothing but a deſperate game to 
play. | 
Baut as the King of Pruſſia judged better 
than moſt of his courticrs of the depen— 
dence he might have upon the reſolutions 
of the parliament of Great Britain, not- 
withſtanding our late clamour againſt con- 
tinental connections, he reſolved nut to 
engage in any ſuch deſperate undertal.ing, 
eſpecially as he hoped that the Auſtrian 
army in Prague would ſoon be forced to 
ſurrender, either by famine, or in order 
to prevent that noble city's being deftrov- 
ed by his cannon and bombs. In the 
hopes he reſolved to blockade the city us 
cloſe as poſſible, and to begin the bom- 
bardment as ſoon as the heavy artilicry 
arrived, | | 
Accordivoly, 
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his Majeſty divided his army into two 


himfelf, he inveſted the town on the right 
lide of the Moldau, and with the other, 
commanded by Marſhal Keith, he inveſted 
it on the left fide of that river, having 
at the {ame time thrown bridges of com- 
munication over the river, both above and 


davs it was completely inveſted, that not 
ſ much as a ſingle man could eaſily go 
out or in without his Majeſty's leave; 
but as his army was thus extended in a 
circuit of about 12 or 13 miles, We may 
believe it could not be very ſtrong in that 
circuit, eſpecially as the Prince of Bevern 
had been {ent off with a large detachment 
to obſerve the Auſtrian troops that had 
elcaped from the battle, and were reaſ- 
ſembling about Bohemiſhbrod. By this 
the beſieged were encouraged to make a 
Ally, which they did in the night between 
the 22d and 24th, with no leſs than 
12,000 men, headed by Prince Charles 
limielf, and attacked with great fury the 
left wing of the Pruſſian line commanded 
by Marſhal Keith, but were repulſed, 
and drove back into the town with conſt- 
dcrable loſs. | 

Early on the 1ſt of June they made 
another ſally, with about 10,000 men, 
towards the left of the Pruſhan line com- 
manded by the King; but as they found 
the Pruſhans prepared to give them a 
warm reception, they returned without 
making any attack, as they would have 
een in danger of having their retreat cut 
off. But on the gd they made a fally with 
ſome better ſucceſs; for they found means 
to ſurpriſe one of the Pruſſian redoubts, 
from whence they carried off three pieces 
of cannon, though with very little loſs of 
men on either ſide, 

| In the meantime the Pruſſians, ever 
ſince the 19th of May, were carrying on 
a moſt furious and deſtructive bombard- 
ment -and cannonade, with red hot bullets; 
by which ſeveral parts of the city were 


Accordingly, preſently after the battle, 


bodies, with one of which, commanded by 


below the city; ſo that in a very few | 


b 
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thrown into a heap of ruius, aud many of 
the innocent inhabitants as well as jolkiicys 
killed in the ſtreets, or cruſned to death 
under the tumbling honſes ; and to theſe 
misfortunes were added fuch a ſcarcity of 
proviſions of all forts, except bread and 
flour, that for the {ſupport of the ſoldiers, 
they were obliged to kill and eat their halt- 
ſtarved horles ; even of this dainty farc, 
happy was a citizen that could get a pound 
of it to purchaſe, at a monſtrous price, 
from one of the ſoldiers. "The magit- 
trares, the clergy, and the principal citi- 
zens applied to the Auſtrian commanders, 
and, with tears and lamentations, implored 
that toſave their city, as well as their lives, 
they would ſend out to propole a capitu- 
lation; but- their prayer was rejected 
with ſcorn, even with menaces ; and at 
laſt on the 6th of June, to prevent any 
new. application of the {ame kind, all the 
moſt uſeleſs perſons in the city, to the 
number of 1 2,000, were collected together, 
and drove out of the city by the beſicged, 
but they were driven back again by the 
beſiegers, and with great difficulty allow- 
ed again to enter the city; which could 
not but be an affecting ſcene, even to the 
Auſtrian commanders ; yet ſtill they had 
not ſo much as a thought of offering to 
ſurrender upon any terms whatſoever, ſo 
{anguine were their hopes of being reliev- 
ed; and now we are going to ice how 
thoſe hopes were founded. 

In the late battle the Auſtrian army had 
without doubt been defeated; but their 
loſs, I am perſuaded was not near fo great 
in killed, wounded, and priſoners, as it 
was repreſented by the Pruſſians. That 
part of the Auſtrian army which retired 
into Prague, could not loſe many in their 
retreat, as the battle was fought almoſt 
at the gates of that city; and as to thoſe 
that fled towards the ſouth, they could 
not loſe a great many in their flight, as a 


EC 
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large body of their cavalry, and ſeveral 


regiments of infantry rallied, and made a 
ſtand at Bohemiſhbrod, about 20 miles from 
Prague. 'This they could not have done 
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had the purſuit been ſo violent, or fo ex- 


tenſive as the Pruſſians repreſented; yet 
this they not only did, but alſo they con- 
tinued at this place for tome days, when 
Count Leopold Daun, ſince become ſo fa- 
mous, arrived from Vienna, with orders 
to take the command, under Prince Charles 
of the Auſtrian army. Upon his arrival! 
it was that the King of Pruſſia detached 
the Prince of Bevern, with near 30,000 
men, and with orders to. attack Count 
Daun as foon as poſſible. Upon the Prince's 
approach, indeed, Count Daun retreated 
towards Moravia, in order to wait for the 
reinforcements which were marching to 
him from all quarters; and having got 
his army provided with a numerous train 


of artillery from Olmutz, though he very 


ſoon began to return again towards Prague, 
yet he always took care to poſt his army 
in ſuch {ſtrong camps, and ſo well guarded 
by artillery, that the Prince of Bevern 


could never venture to attack him. 


At laſt the King of Pruſſia finding that 
the entire ruin of the city of Prague, 
would be no inducement to the Auſtrian 
garriſon, or rather army, that was in it 
to ſurrender; and being informed that they 
had ſtill ſuch a quantity of flour as would 
furniſh the inhabitants as well as ſoldiers 
with bread till October, he deſpaired of 
being able to reduce that city, whilſt the 
garriſon had any hopes of being relieved 
by Count Daun ; betides, as the Auſtrian 
army was daily receiving reinforcements, 
not only of entire freſh regiments, but 
alſo of recruits for the regiments that had 
ſuffered in the late battle, he was afraid 
of its becoming at laſt too numerous for 
him to encounter, as he was ſure of being 
attacked by a fally from the army in 
Prague, in caſe the other army ſhould 
come to attack him in his camp ; to theſe 
two motives we may, perhaps, add a 
third, which was his ammunitions begin- 


ning to be near exhauited, as a labora- 


tory full of charged bombs by accident 
blew up on the gth of June, from which 
time his bombardment began to flacken. 


| 
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For theſe reaſons he reſolved, or, perhaps, 


the impetuolity of his own temper, and 
his want of patience, made him reſolve to 
attack Count Daun, colt what it would; 

for as Count Daun's army was till at 3 
conſiderable diſtance, he was not under 
any immediate neceflity of attacking him, 
Whatever was lis Mafeſtz s true reaſon, 
he reſolved upon the attack, which broug! ht 


on the unfortunate battle of Colin. Sce 


COLIN. 

PRECOP, TOWN OF, TAKEN, AND LINES 
FORCED IN 1771. It is ſituated in Crim 
Tartary, in European Purkey, on a dike 
in the narroweſt part of the * 109 
miles cali fron Oczakow. 

June 23d, Prince Dolgorucky arrived be- 
fore this place at the head of the ſecond 
Imperial army, and on the 25th at fix 
o'clock in the morning, he ſucceeded in 
forcing the lines at the firſt attack, not- 
withitanding they were defended by the 
fortreſs, and guarded by an army compoſed 
of 50,000 Tartars, and 7000 Furks, which 
the Khan, Selim Girey, commanded in 
perſon ; ; the attack began at two in the 
morning. Major-General Count de Muſzid- 
Puſchkin, who commanded the right wing 
of our army, marched in four columns on 
the ſide of the Black Sea, and Major- 
General Proſorowſki, who commanded the 
left wing on the fide of Siwaſch ; Briga- 
dier Prince de Gallitzin was with the 
former, and the Major-Generals Princes 


Peter and Alexis Gallitzin were with the 


latter. 
As ſoon as the ſignal was given for the 


attack, our troops began it with aſtonith- 
ing ardour and impetuoſity, The Klan 
at firſt oppoſed the efforts of our left 
wing in perſon, but not being able to with- 
ſtand the bravery of our troops, he turned 
off towards our right wing, in hopes by 
his preſence to encourage his troops, w hicl} 
he found ranged in order of battle, to do 
their duty; but all this was to no pur— 
poſe, he was obliged to give way to tie 


courage of our troops, and ſeek his lafety 


with his men by a ſhameful flight. Ihe 
counter. 
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counterſcarp of the ditch which our troops || place Due d'*Aremberg commanded a body 
climbed over with an amazing intrepidity, ¶ of about 16,009 men. His Royal Highneſs 
in preſence of an army of 60,000 men, |! thereupon ordered General Finck's corps, 
was fix fathoms and a half high; the j| which was in the rear of our camp, to 
ſcarp was 13, and the ditch eight fathoms | march towards Vogleſang, from whence 
in breadth. We had not one officer killed, || the Auſtrians were drove, after a ſmart 
and only four wounded ; the number of || cannonade of ſeveral hours, and ſome firing 
ſubaltern officers and foldiers killed and || of fmall arms; and General Finck was left 
wounded amounted only to 100, which is || in that poſt. : | 
a very inconſiderable loſs, conſidering the | On the 26th, his Royal Highneſs, who 
importance of the advantage gained on || found it impracticable to diſlodge the ene- 
that glorions day. my from Dommitſch, without great loſs 
Our trophies conſiſt in 4o pieces of can- || of men, detached in the evening General 
non, and a great quantity of ammunition, | Wunſch, with fix battalions and ſome 
taken from the enemy. The garriſon of || cavalry, acroſs the Elbe to Wittenberg, 
Precop the next day ſurrendered priſoners | where he was to be joined by General 
of war. | Rebentiſh's corps, which had retired to 
PRET SCH, ENGAGEMENT NEAR. A || that place from Duben upon the approach 
town in Saxony. Prince Henry of Pruſſia of the Auſtrians. "3 08 
took up his camp at Strehla, which was On the 27th and 28th nothing material d — 
naturally ſtrong, but being in danger there || paſſed, only ſome Pruſſian generals were 
of having his communication with Torgau || ſent to reconnoitre, and to make an appear- 
cut off by the Auſtrians, he removed from | ance as if his Royal Highneſs intended 
thence on the 16th Nov. 175g, to a ſtrong || an attack on the enemy's right, in order 
camp near that city, by which and the || to draw M. Daun's principal attention to 
river Elbe his left flank was covered, as || that quarter. | 
his right was by a wood, and along great Early in the morning on the 29th, Duc 
part of his front there was an impaſſable d' Aremberg decamped from Dommitſch, 
morals. Here he remained until the 4th in order to occupy the heights near Pretſch; 
inſlant. when we had the following account || but upon perceiving the van of General 
as publiſhed in our Gazette of the 20th. Wunſch's corps, which was marching that 
On the 24th paſt, General Rebentiſh was || way, immediately formed in order of 
detached by Prince Henry to Duben, a | battle. General Wunſch, whoſe whole 
{mall town upon the Mulda, as well in or- || force, joined to General Rebentiſh's, did 
der to obſerve the motions of the enemy || not exceed 50092 men, poſted himſelf with 
from Eulenberg to Leipſick, as to watch | {ome dragoons and huſſans on two riſing 
the rear of our camp, in caſe the enemy grounds, and waited till the arrival of 
ſhould attempt to get behind, and cut off jj his infantry with the artillery. He then 
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ther communication with Wittenberg. In- began to cannonade the Auſtrian corps, 

telßgence was received in the afternoon Which, during all this time, never attacked | 
of tho 25th; that the Auſtrians had puſhed or attempted to diſlodge him. The ene- if 
a ſtrong party through the woods behind my was thrown into confuſion, and has | 
our right, and got poſſeſtion of Vogleſang, || ſuffered greatly by the cannonade, which 
eme other villages, and the ſmall town || laſted almoſt the whole day, and his Royal | - 
oi Dommitſch ; by which means our camp Highneſs has taken 1200 priſoners, amongſt | 


was entirely furrounded, having the Elbe | whom are Lieutenant-General Gemming, 
on the left, and the Auſtrian poſts on the || who commanded the rear-guard, and 20 
other three tides at Belgeren, Schuldan, || oflicers of leſſer note. The Auſtrians - 
Bochwitz, and Dommitlch, at which laſt || have likewiſe Joſt in the action ſome can- 
| © rv | Non, 
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of Pultowa to march to Moſcow, 


PUL 


non, 2 great part of their tente, 
very large quantity of baggage. 

His Royal Highneſs had joined General 
Finck's corps of Vogleſang about eight 
o'clock the fame morning, in conſequence 
of a plan that had been concerted for the 
attack upon Duc d'Aremberg's detach- 
ment, which was to have been made by 
General Finck's corps in front, while an- 
other body was to endeavour to intercept 
their retreat, if they attempted-it through 
the woods; but the Auſtrians had decamp- 
et from Dommitich, and inſtead of pur- 
ſuing their firſt defign of occupying Pretſeh, 
had, upon meeting General Wunſch's corps, 
reſolved to march to Duben, and there to 
paſs the Mulda. 

General Finck marched on the goth to 
Duben; where more priſoners were taken, 


10 that the whole number is faid now to 


amount to 1500. The loſs on our ſide is 
very inconſiderable. General Finck could 
follow the enemy no farther on account of 
a {ſtrong reinforcement which was ſent 
them. | 

PULTO WIA, SIEGE OF AND PATTEE AT. 


A city of Ruſſia, in the province of the 


Ukraine, fituated on the river Vorllat, 


about 100 miles ſouth-weſt from Belgorod. 


Towards the latter end of May 1709, 
Charles XII. King of Sweden, the greateſt 
hero of his age, laid ſiege to this place, 

he had 18, 00 Swedes and ſome Collacks, 
with whom he intenaed after the taking 
ſuch 
was the defign of this aſtoniſhing genius 
with a handfu} of men. Mazeppa, the 
Prince of Cotiacks, who had a correſpon- 
dence in the town, aſſured him he would 
ſoon be maſter of it. 'The-floldiers looked 
upon the taking of Pultowa as the end of 


all their miſeries, as it would open the 


road to Moſcow. 

But Charles perceived that he had taught 
his enemies the art of war. Prince Men- 
zieof, the Muſcovite General, notwithitaud- 
ing all his precautions, found means to 


throw a reinforcement of men into the 
town, and by this means augmented the 


and a | 


pected that he was wounded ; 


PUL 


garriſon to at leaſt 10,000 men fit to bear 
arms. 

The King 1 the ſiege with {tilt 
more | warmth, he carried the advanced 
works, and even gave two aſſaults to the 
body of the place. "The ſiege was in this 


| condition, when the King having rode 


into the river to take a nearer view of 
{ome of the works, received a ſhot from 
a carbine, which pierced throw his boot, 
and ſhattered the bone of his heel. "There 
was not the lcaſt alteration obſerved in his 
countenance, by which it could be {ul- 
he conti- 
nued calmly to give orders, and remained 
near {ix hours on horſeback afterwards, 
One of his domeſtics at laſt perceiving 
that the ſole of his boot was bloody, made 

haſte to call the ſurgeons; and the King's 
pain then began to be ſo ſharp, that they 
were forced to take him off his horſe, and 
carry him into his tent. Ihe ſurgeons, 
when they had examined the wound, 
were of opinion that the leg mult be cut 
off. The army was in the utmoſt con- 
ſternation. But one of the ſurgeons named 
Newman, who. was better ſkilled, aud 
more courageous than the reſt, was pol!- 
tive that by making deep ineiſions he could 
ſave the King's leg.“ Fall to work then 
c prefently,“ ſays the King,” “cut boldly, 
c fear nothing.” He held the leg himſclf 
with both his hands, looking upon the 
inciſions that were made, as though the 
operation had been periortagupon: another 

perſon. 

As they were laying on the dreſling, e 
gave orders for an aſſault the next morn- 
ing; but the orders were ſcarce given, 
before word was brought him that the 
Czar appeared with an army of above 
70,000 men. He was therefore obliged 
to take another reſolution. Charles, wound- 
ed and incapable of acting, ſaw himſelf 
incloſed between the Boriſthenes and the 


river which runs to Pultowa, in a deſert 
country, without any places of ſecurity, 
or ammunition, and oppoled- to an army 
which prevented him either from retreat- 

ing 


P UL 
ing or being ſapplied: with proviſions. In 
this extremity he did not aſſemble any 
council of war, as might have been ex- 
pected; but on the 7th of July at night, 
lent for Marechal Renchild into his tent, 
and ordered him without deliberation, 
and without uneaſineſs, to prepare to at- 
tack the Czar the next morning. Ren— 
child did not diſpute his maſter's will, but 
went out with a reſolution to obey him. 
At the door of the King's tent he met 
Count Piper, with whom he had long been 
at variance, as it often happens between 
the miniſter and the General, Piper aſked 
if any thing new had happened: “ No,” 


ſays the General coldly, and paſſed on to 


give his orders. As ſoon as Piper was en- 
tered into the tent, © Has Renchild ſaid any 
« thing to you?“ ſays the King to him. 


« Nothing,” anſwers Piper. “ Well then,” || 


replies the King, “I tell yon, that to- 
% morrow We thall give battle.” Connt 
Piper was aſtoniſhed at ſo deſperate a re- 
olution, but knew well that his maſter 
could not be prevailed on to change his 
opinion; he only expreſſed his aſtoniſh- 
ment by his ſilence, and left the King to 
lleep till break of day. 

It was on the 8th of July 1709, that the 
deciſive battle of Pultowa was fought be- 
teen the two moſt famous monarchs then 
in the world ; Charles XII. illuſtrious by a 
courſe of nine years victories, . and Peter 
Alexiowitz by nine years of fatigue, ſpent 
tn training up his troops to an equality 
with the Swedes; the one glorious for 
having given away dominions, the other 
for having civilized his own ; Charles in love 
with danger, and fighting only for glory ; 
Alexiowitz not flying from danger, and 
making war only for intereſt ; the Swediſh 
monarch liberal through a greatneſs of 
foul ; and the Muſcovite never generous 
but for ſome private end ; the one ſober 
and content beyond example, naturally 
brave, and never cruel but once; the other 
having not yet worn off the roughneſs of 
his education, or brutality of his country, 


*5 terrible to his ſubjects, as wonderful 


| fied with cannon. General Slipenbak at 
| the. 
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to ſtrangers, and too much addicted to ex- 
ceſſes that ſhortened his days. Charles had 


the title of Invincible, which one unhappy 


moment might rob him of ; but the na- 
tions around had already given Peter 
Alexiowitz the name of Great, of which 
no defeat could deprive him, as no victo- 
ries gave it to him. | 
To form a clear idea of this battle, and 
the place where it was fought, we mult 
imagine Pultowa lying on the north, the 
camp of the King of Sweden on the ſouth, 
drawing a little towards the eaſt, his bag- 
gage about a mile behind. him, and the 
river Pultowa on the north of the town, 
running from eaſt to welt. | 
The Czar had paſſed the river about a 


league from Pultowa towards the weſt, 


and was beginning to form his camp.“ 
At day-break the Swedes appeared out 


of their trenches, with four iron cannons 
for their whole artillery ; the reſt. were 
left in the camp with about gooo men; 
and 4000 remained with the baggage. So 
that the Swediſh army which marched 


againſt. the enemy, conſiſted of about 


25,000 men, whereof there were not above 


12,000 regular troops. 


The Generals, Renchild, Field, Leven- 


haup, Slipenbak, Hoorn, Sparre, Hamil- 


ton, the Prince of Wirtemberg, who was 


related to the King, and ſome others, moſt 
of whom had ſeen the battle. of Narva, 


put the ſubaltern officers in mind of that 


day, when 8000 Swedes had deſtroyed an 


army of 100,000 Muſcovites in their in- 


trenchments. The officers ſaid the ſame - 
thing to the ſoldiers, and all encouraged 


oue another as they marched. | 

The King conducted the march, carried 
in a litter at the head-of his foot. A party 
of horſe advanced by his order to attack that 


of the enemy. The battle began with this 
engagement at half anhour after four in the 


3 


morning. The enemy's horſe lay weſt- 


ward of the right of the Muſcovite camp, 
Pr. Menzicof and Count Gallowin had placed 
them at a diſtance between redoubts forti- 
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All who have ſerved in the Swediſh troops 


know that it was almoſt impoitble to re- 


ſiſt the fury of their firſt ſhock. The 
Muſcovite ſquadrons were broken and 
routed, The Czar himſelf ran to- rally 
them, and his hat was ſhot through with 
a muſguet-ball; Menzicof had three horſes 
Killed under him ; and the Swedes cried 
.out victory. | 
Charles did not doubt but the battle was 


gained ; he had diſpatched General Creuts 


about midnight with 5000 horſe or dra- 
goons, who were to take the enemy i 
flank, whilſt he attacked them in front; 
but his misfortune was that Creuts went 
out of the way and did not appear. The 
Czar, who had thought himſelf loſt, had 
time to rally his horſe. He fell upon the 
King's cavalry in his turn, which not be- 
ing ſupported by Creuts' detachment, was 
broken likewiſe, and Slipenbak taken pri- 
ſoner in the engagement. At the ſame 
time 72 cannons from the camp played 
upon the Swediſh horſe, and the Ruſſian 
foot opening from their lines, advanced to 
attack the Swediſh infantry. 
The Czar, by a preſence of mind and a 
penetration, which in ſuch moments belongs 
only to men who are truly great, imme- 
diately detached Prince Menzicof to poſt 
himſelf between Pultowa and the Swedes ; 
Prince Menzicof executed his maſter's or- 
der with dexterity and expedition ; and 
not only .cut off the communication be- 
tween the Swediſh army and the troops 
remaining in the camp before Pultowa, 
but meeting with a corps-de-reſerve of 
2029 men, he ſurrounded them and cut 
them in pieces. | 

In the meantime the Muſcovite ſoot 
came out of their lines, and advanced in 
order into the plain. And on the other 
fide, the Swediſh horſe rallied within a 
quarter of a leagne from the enemy's ar- 
my. And the King aſſiſted by General 
Renchild, made a diſpoſition for a general 
engagement. 


7 


| 


| 
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-the head of the Swedes fell upon —4 Fe ranged what troops were left him it 


two lines; his foot were poſted in the 
center, and his horie made up the two 
wings. The Czar diſpoſed his army in 
the ſame manner; ha had che advantage 
of numbers, and of 7 cannon, whillt the 
Swedes had no more than four, and he. 
gan to want powder. 

The Emperor of Muſcovy was in the 
center of his army, having then the title 
of Major-General, and ſeemed to ſerve 
under General Cſeremetoſ. But he went 
as Emperor from rank to rank, mounted on 
a "Purkiſh horſe, which Was a preſent 
from the Grand Seignior, animating the 
ofticers and ſoldiers, and promiſing every 
one of them rewards. Th 

Charles did all he could to ſit on his 
horſe at the head of his troops; but find- 
ing the poſture too painful, he returned 
to his litter, holding his ſword in one 
hand, and a piſtol in the other. 

At nine in the morning the battle was 
renewed, one of the firſt diſcharges of the 
Mulcovite cannon carried off the two hor- 
ſes of the King's litter; he cauſed two 
others to be ſtraight put to it, and a ſecond 


volley broke the litter in pieces and over- 


turned the King. The troops which fought 
near him believed him killed. The $wedes 
in a conſternation Joſt gronnd, and the 
enemy's cannon. continuing to play upon 
them, the firſt line fell back upo the 
ſecond, and the ſecond fled. In thi: aft 
action the Swediſh army was routcd ia 
ſingle line of 10,000 men of the Ine 
vitc foot, ſo much were matters changed. 

The King, carried upon pikes by four 
grenadiers, covered with blood, and all 
over bruiſed with his fall, and tcarcc able 
to ſpeak, cried out, Swedes! Swedes!” 
Anger and grief renewing his ſtrength, he 
tried to rally ſome of his regiments. But 
the Muſcovites cloſely purſued them wit! 
their ſwords, bayonets, and pikes. The 
Prince of Wirtemberg, Gencral Renchild, 
Hamilton, and Stakelberg were alreac! 
taken priſoners, the camp before Pultowa 


forced, and all in a.confuſion, which i. 
not 


0 
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not admit of any remedy, Count Piper 
with all the officers of the chancery had 
quitted the camp, and neither knew what 
to do, nor What was become of the King. 
They ran from one {ide of the plain to the 
other. Major Bere offered to lead them 
to the baggage ; but the clouds of duſt and 
oke which covered the field, and their 
own confulion, which was very natural 
in ſuch a ſcene of deſolation, carried them 
ſtraiglt to the counterſcarp of the town, 
where they were all taken priſoners by 
the garrifon. | ; 

The King would not fly, and could not 
defend him{ſcife General Pouiatojky chanced 
to be by him at that initant; he was a colo- 
nel of the Swediſh gnards of King Stanil- 
jaus, and a perſon of uncommon merit, 
whom his attachment to the perſon of 
Charles had engaged to follow him into 
Ukrania without any poſt in the army. 
He was one, who in all the occurrences 
of his life, and in danger, where others at 
molt would have only behaved with con- 
rage, ſhewed an immediate preſence of 


mind, which was ever attended with ſuc- 


ceſs. He made a ſign to a. young Swede, 
named Frederick, the King's firſt valet de 
chamhre, and as intrepid as his maſter ; 
they took the King under their arms, and 
aſſiſted by a Draban who came up to them, 
mounted him on korſeback, notwithſtand- 
ing the exceſſive pains of his wound. 


Frederick mounted another horſe, riding 


near his maſter, and ſupporting him from 
time to time, | 

Poniatoſky, though he had no command 
in the army, being made a general on this 
occaiion by neceſſity, drew up Foo horle 
near the King's perſon; ſome of them Dra- 
bans, others officers, and others private 
troopers. This body reanimated by the 


mis:ortune of their Prince, made their | 


way through more than 10 regiments of 
Mulcovites, and conducted Charles through 


che midſt of the enemy the ſpace of a 
league to the baggage of the Swediſh | 
by fatigue, and his horſe falling under 
| him through exceſſive wearineſs, he reſtedi 
| himſelt 


army. 


P U. 


This ſurpriſing retreat was of great 
conſequence in ſuch diſtreſs, but the King 
| was under a neceſſity of flying {till farther. 
They found amongit the baggage Count 
Piper's coach, for the King never had one 
ſince he left Stockholm. They put him 
into it, and made towards the Boriſthenes 
with all poſſible ſpeed. The King, who, 
from the time he was ſet on horſeback till 
he came to the baggage, had never ſpoke 


* 


taken with all the officers of the chancery. 
And General Renchild and the Duke of 
Wirtemberg, added the King. They are 
priſoners too, ſays Poniatoſky.. Priſoners. 
to Muſcovites ! replies Charles, ſnrugging 
up his ſhoulders ; come on then, let us go 
to the Turks rather. They did not ob- 
ſerve, however, the leaſt alteration in his 
countenance, and whoever had then ſeen: 


either conquered or wounded, 
Whilſt he was getting off, the Muſco- 


before Pultowa, his baggage, and the mo- 
ney he had raiſed for carrying on the war, 


the ſpoils of Poland and Saxony. Near 


about 6000 were taken, $000 or 4000 
ran away, and were never heard of ſince. 
There {till remained near 18,000 men; 
comprehending the Coffacks, with the 
Swedes and Poles, who fled towards the 
Boriſthenes under the direction of Gene- 
ral Levenhaup. He marched one waY 
with theſe fugitive troops, whilſt the King 


The coach in which he rode broke down 
horſeback. And to finiſh his misfortune, 


he wandered all night in a wood; there 
his courage not being able to ſupply any 


of his wound becoming more inſupportable 


4 


one word, then aſked what was become 
of Count Piper. They told him he was 


him, and not known his condition, would 
have never ſuſpected him to have been 


vites ſeized upon his artillery in the camp. 


where they found ſix millions in ſpecie, 


gooo Swedes were killed in the battle, 


took another road with ſome of his horſe. 


in his march, and they {et him again on 


longer his exhauſted ſpirits, and the pain. 
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biniſelf for fome hours at the foot cf a 
tree, in danger of being t{urprited every 
moment by the conduerors, who ſought 
for him on all tides 

At laſt, on the oth of July at night, he- 
found himicif on the banks of the Boriſt— 
henes, and Levenimup juſt arrived with 
the remains of his army. The Swedes, 
fav their King again, whom'®they judged 
to have been dead, and they had no bridge! 
to pals the river, nor time to make one, 
nor powder to defend themſelves againlt 
the enemy who came upon them, nor pro- 
viſions to hinder the army from periſhing 
with hunger, who had cat nothing for 
two days; but ät is to be conſidered that 
the ſhattered remains of this army were 
Swedes, and that the conquered King was 
Charles XII. Almoſt all the officers ima- 
gined they were to halt there, in ex- 
pectation of the Mulcovitcs, and that they. 
were either to conquer or dic on the banks 
af the Boriſthenes; and the King had --un- 
doubtedly taken that reſolution, had he 
net been quite ſpent with fatigne. His 
wound was now ceme to a ſuppuration, 
attended with a fever, and it has been 
obſerved, that men of the greateſt intre- 
pidity, when they are ſeized with the 
Fever that is common in a {uppuration, 


generally loſe that impulſe to velour, Which, 


like .other virtues, requires a clear and 
undiſturbed head to facilitate its opera- 
tions, | 
himſelf, but was carried like a ſick perſon 
ina {tate of inſenſibility. By good fortune 


there was {till left a ſorry calaſh, which 


by chance they had brought along with 
them ; this they embarked in a little boat, 
and the King and General Mazeppa in an- 
other. The latter had ſaved ſeveral coffers 
fall of money, but the current being very 
rapid, and a violent wind beginning to 
blow, the Coflack threw more than three 
parts of his treaſure into the river, to 
FEghten the boat. Mullern, the King's 


chancellor, and Count Poniatoſky, who 


was now more than ever neceſlary to the 
Eing, for his remarkable preſence of mind 


Charles was therefore no longer | 


P UL, 


-under_diflicyities, croffed over in cther 


barks with ſome of the officers. "Uhr 
hundred troopers of the King's puarg, 
and a very great number of Poles aud 
Coſſacks, relying upon the goodueſ: or 
their horſes, ventured to pals the river by 
{wimming. Their troop keeping clue to. 
gether reliſted the current, and broke the 
waves; but all who attempted to croi; 
{eparately a little below, were carricd 
away by the {tream, and ſunk in the river, 
Of all the foot who tried to pals over, 
there was not one that got to the other 
ſide. 

Whilſt the routed: part of the army were 
in this extremity, Prince Menzicot came 
up with 10,000 horle, having each a foot 
{oldier behind him. "The carcalles of the 
Swedes that lay dead in the way of their 
wounds, fatigue, and hunger, ſufficiently 
pointed out to Prince Meizicof the road 
which the body of the army had takey, 
The Prince ſent a trumpet ts the Swedifh 
General to offer him a capitulation. Four 
general officers were preſently ſent by 
Levenhaup to receive the law of the con- 
queror. Before that day 16,000 ſoldiers 
of King Charles would have attacked all 


the forces of the Ruſlian empire, and have 


periſhed to the laſt man rather than have 
ſurrendered ; but after a battle loſt, and a 
flight of two days, not having their eyes any 
longer upon their Prince, who was con 
ſtrained to fly himſelf, the ſtrength of every 
{oldier being ſpent, and their courage 10 
longer ſupported by any hope, the love of 
life took place of intrepidity. There was 
only one Colonel, named 'Troutfctre, who, 
when he ſaw the Muſcovites approach, 
placed himſelf at the head of a battalion, 
with an intent to attack them, and hoping 
that his example would animate the reſt 
of the army with the ſame reſolution ; 
but Levenhaup was to oppoſe this unavail- 


ing ardour. The capitulation was ſettled, 


and the whole army were made priſoners 
of war. Some of the ſoldiers in deſpair, 
rather than fall into the hands of the 


Muſcovites, threw themſelves into the Bo- 
riſthenes; 


U 1 


riſthenss 3 two officers of the regiment || condeicend to offer a ranſom for a miniſter, 
commanded by the brave Troutfetre, killed || which he feared the Czar would not ac 
themſelves upon the ſpot, and the reſt || cept ; for there was never any cartel of 
were made ſlaves. They all filed off in || exchange between Charles and Czar. 
preſence of Prince Menzicof, - laying their The Emperor of Muſcovy, clate with 
arms at his feet, as 30, 00 Muilcovites || joy, was under no concern to diſſemble, 
had done nine years before at the King of |} reccived upon the held of battle the pri- 
Sweden's at Narva. But whereas the King || ſoners they brought him in troops, and 
then ſent back all the Muſcovite priſoners || aſked every moment, where then is my 
whom he was not afraid of, the Czar re- || brother Charles ? 
tained all the Swedes that were taken at He paid the Swediſh generals the com- 
Pultowa. _ pliment of inviting them to dine with 
Theſe unhappy creatures were after- him. Amongſt other queſtions, he aſked 
wards diſperſed in the Czar's dominions, || General Renchild, what number the troops 
and particularly in Siberia, a vaſt province of the King his maſter might amount to 
of Great Tartary, which extends itſelf | before the battle? Renchild anſwered, 
caſtward to the frontiers of the Chineſe that the King only kept the liſt of them, 
empire. In this barbarous country, where || which he never communicated to any 
even the uſe of bread was not then known, || body ; but he thought the whole might 
the Swedes, grown ingenious by neceſlity, || be about $35,000 men, whereof 18,000 
exerciſed the trades and arts of which || were Swedes, and the reſt Coſſacks. The 
they had any idea. And all the diſtinctions || Czar ſeemed ſurpriſed, and aſked how they 
which fortune makes among men were || durſt venture to penetrate into ſo diſtant 
then baniſhed. "The officer who could || a country, and lay ſiege to Pultowa with 
follow no handicraft trade, was forced to || ſuch a handful of men | We were not al- 
cleave and carry wood for the ſoldier, | ways conſulted, anſwers the Swediſh Ge- 
that was now turned taylor, drapcr, joiner, || neral, but, as faithful ſervants, we obeyed 
maton, or ſmith, and got a ſubſiſtence by || our maſter's orders, without ever contra- 
his labour. Some of the officers became || dicting them. The Czar, upon this an- 
painters, and others architects, and ſome || ſwer, turned round towards certain cour- 
of them taught languages and mathema- tiers, who had formerly been ſuſpected of 
tics; they even went to far as to ere pub- | engaging in a conſpiracy againſt him, 
lic tchools, which in time grew to be ſo | © Ah!” fays he, © fee how a ſovereign 
ulefn! and famous, that they ſent children | © ſhould be obey'd.” And then taking a 
thitner for education from Moſcow, glaſs of wine, To the health,” ſays he, 
Count Piper, the King of Sweden's firſt +5. of my maſters in the art of war.” Ren- 
miniter, was a long time imprifonet at child aſked, who thele were whom he ho- 
rerteribury, The Czar was perſuaded, || noured with fo high a title? „ You, Gen- 
with the reſt of Europe, that this minitter || © tlemen, the Swediſh Generals,” replies 
had told his matter to the Duke of Nlarl- || the Czar. “ Your Majeſty then,” ſays 
borough, and had brought the arms of Renchild, © is very ungrateful to treat 
Sram upon Muſcovy, which might have || © your maſters ſo ſeverely,” When din- 
given peace to Europe; and he made his || ner was over, the Czar ordered their 
captivity the more fevere vpon this ſuppo- || {words to be reſtored to all the general 
liflon, Piper died ſome years after at || officers, and conducted himſelf to them as 
Motcow, having received but little afſiſt- || a prince who had a mind to give his ſub- 
ance from his family, which lived in great || jets leſſons of geueroſity and civility, 
opulence at: Stockholm, and incitectually | which he was well acquainted with. 
lamented hy his King, who would never 
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merly the capital of the French co- 
lonies in North America; it is ſituated on 
the welt fide of the river St. Lawrence, 
about 3oo miles north-weſt from Boſton. 
In the year 1711, an expedition by ſea 
was deſigned for taking Quebec and Pla- 
centia ; this deſign was formed by Colonel 
Nicholton, who had taken Annapolis- 
Royal. He had brought four Indian chiefs 
to England, and repreſented the advan- 
tages that would redound to the nation in 
point of commerce, ſhould the French be 
expelled from North America. The mi- 
niſters reliſhed the propoſal. A body of 
5000 men were embarked in tranſports, 
under the command of Brigadier Hill, 
brother to Mrs. Maſham, Queen Anne's 
new fayourite, and they failed from Ply- 
mouth in the beginning of May, with a 
ſtrong ſquadron of ſhips, 88 by 
Sir Hoveden Walker. 

At Boſton in New England, they were 
joined by two regiments of provincials, 
and about 4000 men, conſiſting of Ameri- 
can planters, Palatines, and Indians, and ren- 
dezvouſed at Albany, in order to march 
by land into Canada, while the fleet failed 
up the river St. Lawrence. On the 21ſt 
day of Auguſt, they were expoſed to a 
violent ſtorm, and driven among rocks, 
where eight of the tranſports periſhed, 
with about 8o0 men. The Admiral im- 
mediately failed back to Spaniſh River 
Bay, where it was determined in a council! 

- 


— 


ral Saunders. 


au E 


of war, that as the fleet and forces were 


victualled for 10 weeks only, and they 


.could not depend upon a fu pply of provi- 


ſions from New England, they ſhould re- 
turn home without making any fur ther 
attempt. | 

Such was the ſucccls of this paltry ex- 
pedition, intruſted to the direction of a 
land officer, without talents and experience, 


The conſequences which attended the 
reduction of the Fort of Niagara, as well as 
thoſe upon Lake Champlain, in 1759, were 
very intereſting; but the great and central 
operation to which all the reſt tended, and to 


which even thoſe were only ſubſervient,. 


was that againſt Quebec, the capital of 


Canada; and as this was to be the deci- 


ſive ſtroke, it was proper that the greateſt 


force ſhould have been employed againſt 


it. If we reckon the maritime force, 
there is no doubt that we employed a 
greater number of men againſt Quebec, 
than againſt the Champlain forts ; but the 
land forces, from ſome cauſe, fell much 
ſhort of the number originally propoſed, 
for they did not exceed 7000 men, regu- 


lars and provincials, though the original 


plan intended gooo for that expedition, 
independent of the junction of thoſe under 
General Amherſt, whoſe aſſiſtance on the 
occaſion was taken for granted. In this 


expedition General Wolfe commanded the 
The fleet was under Admi- 


land forces. 


The 
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The whole embarkation arrived iu the 
latter end of June, 
Orleans, a few leagues from Qucbec, 
without any accident wnatſocver, not- 
withſtanding the ill fame of the river St. 
Lawrence, and the reports of its dange- 
rous navigation, probably ſprœad for poli- 
tical purpoles. 'Faey landed upon the 
Ille of Orlcans, which is formed by the 
branches of the river St. Lawrence. This 
ifland is about 20 miles in length and 
ſeven or eight in breadth, highly culti- 
vated, and affording every kind of refreſh 
ment to the ſoldiers and ſailors. 

As this ifland extends quite up to the 
baſon of Quebec, it was neceſſary to poſ- 
{els it in order to act againſt the town; 
for the moſt weſterly point of this iſland 
advances towards an high point of land on 
the continent, called Point Levi. Both of 
theſe ſhut up the view of the northcrn and 
ſouthern channel, which environ the Iſle 
of Orleans, ſo that the harbour of Que- 
bec appears to be a baſon land-locked 
upon all, ſides. The poſſeſſion of both 


theſe points were neceſſary, as they might 
be employed either with great advantage 


againſt the town, or much to the annoy- 
ance of the beſiegers; for whillt the enc- 
my continued maſters of thoſe, it was im- 
poſſible for a ſhip to lie in the harbour of 
Quebec. When thele poſts were poſſeſſed, 
which was done with little difficulty, the 
harbour and town of Quebec appeared full 
to the view, at once a tempting and dif- 
couraging ſight. For no place ſeems poſ- 
ſeſled of greater benefits of nature; nor 
none of Which nature ſeems more to have 
conſulted the defence. 

Quebec, ſays F. Charlevoix, can boaſt 
of a freſh water harbour, 
taining 109 men of war of the line, at 120 
leagues diſtance from the ſea. It lies on 
the molt navigabic river in the univerte. 
The river St. Lawrence up to the Ille of 
Orleans, that is for about 112 leagues 
from its mouth, is no where leſs than 
:rom four to five leagues broad: but 


1759, at the Ile of 


b 


capable of con- 


QUE * 


above that iſle it narrows, ſo that before 
Quebec it is not a mile over. Hence this 
place got the name of Qucbeis or Quebec, 

which in the Algonquin tongue ſiguities a 
Strait. 


The city was the ſeat of the governor 


and the intendant, and the ſupreme tribu— 
nals of juſtice for all the French North 
america; it is alſo an cpiſcopal ſee, and a 
place of conſiderable trade. It is large in 
extent, and clegant in many of its build- 
ings, both public aud private. It conſiſts of 
an Upper and Lower Town; the Lower, 
which is narrow, being built upon a ſtrand, 


at the foot of a lofty rock upon which the 


Upper Town ſtands. This rock extends 
itlelf, and continues with a bold and ſteep 


front, weſtward along the river St. Law- 


rence for a conſiderable way. Another 
river from the north-weſt, called St. 
Charles, falls here into the former, wafh- 
ing the foot of the rock on which Quebec 
ſtands ; the point on which the town is 
built thus becomes a ſort of peninſula 
by the junction of theſe rivers; ſo that 
whoever attacks Quebec, muſt either 
make his approaches above the town, and 
overcome the precipice which we have 
mentioned, or croſs the river St. Charles, 
and attempt it upon that ſide. The for- 
mer of thoſe methods muſt appear to a 
prudent commander wholly unadviſable, 
and the latter extremely difficult. If the 
former. method ſhould be attempted, they 
would have that dangerous precip: © to 
overcome, detended by the enemy's whole 
force, which the attack would draw to 
this quarter. On the other hand, the 
the country from the river St. Charles to 
the northward, for more than five miles, 
is extremely rough, broken, and difficult, 
full of rivulets, gullies, and ravines, and 
ſo continues to the river of Montmorenci, 
which flows by the foot of a ſtecp aud 
woody hill. On the fide of the river St. 
Lawrence is a bank of ſand of great ex- 
tent, which prevents the approach of any 
conſiderable veſſel, 
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In this advantageous ſituation was the 
French army poſted, upon what was deemed 
the only acceſſible ſide of Quebec, along 
from the river St. Charles to that of Mont- 
morenci, intrenched at every attackablc 
ſpot, with the river aud ſand bank above 
mentioned in their front, and thick impe- 


netrable woods npon their rear. It 1s im- 


poilible to imagine a ſtronger poſt ; a poſt 
at once more defenſible in itſelf, or better 
calculated for ſuccouring the city, on 
which ſide ſocver it ſhould be attacked. 
'Thus poſted, they greatly exceeded in 


numbers the beſiegers, being about 10,900 


men, under an able, and hitherto a fortu- 
nate commander, M. de Montcaim, who, 
though ſuperior in number to the Engliſh, 
refolved to riſk nothing, and wiſely re- 
lied on the natural ſtrength of the country. 

When Wolfe ſaw the ſituation of the 
town, the nature of the country, the num- 
ber of the troops, and their poſition, tho” 
of a {anguine temper and highly adventu- 
rous, he began to deſpair; but however 
another commander might have thonght 
inaction in ſuch circumftances juſtified to 
bimſelf, or even to the world, by ſuch 
ſtrong appearances, Wolfe reſolved to leave 
nothing unattempted; but amidſt the choice 
of difficulties which lay before him, to 
pitch upon thofe where the valour of his 
troops might be employed to the beſt 
proſpect of ſucceſs. 

As ſoou as he had ſecured the weſt point 
of the Iſle of Orleans, and that of Levi, 
he erected batteries there of cannon and 
mortars, on the high ground, from the 
point of Levi, which looks towards the 
town; theſe fired continually upon the 
place; Admiral Saunders was ſtationed 
below the north channel of the Ile of Or- 
leans, oppolite to Montmorenct ; Admiral 
Holmes was ſtationed above the town, at 
once to diſtract the enemy's attention, and 
prevent attempts from the enemy againſt 
the batteries that played upon the town. 

After this wiſe diſpoſition was made of 
the fleet, General Wolfe cauſed the troops 


to be tranſported over the north channe! 
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of the river St. Lawrence, to the north. 
caſt of Montmorcnci, with a view of 
pailing that river, and bringing the ene- 
my to an engagement. Some heights 
which commanded the enciny's intrench- 
ments, and a ford above, and another be- 
low the falls, enconraging him to this at- 
tempt; but, upon reconnoltering the 
ground, the oppoſite ſhore was found ſo 
lteep and Woody, that he could not hope 
to put his deſign in execution, which was 
by moving towards the enemy's N to 
dra them to an engagement. To bring 
the French to an action was his ſingle oh- 

jet, He had found that any attempts to 
aſtault the city would prove to no pur- 
pole, whilft the flect could: only baticr the 
Lower Town, and muſt ſuffer greatly by the 
cannon aud bombs of the U 5 9 „hilt they 
were employed in this ineſtectual ſervice; 

for after the reduction of the Low er 
Town, the paliages to the Upper were 
extremely ſteep, and morcover {o well in- 


trenched, that this advantage would prove 


little towards the reduction of the place. 

The only point left therefore, was by 
every means to entice or force the enemy 
to an engagement, and to this end no 
means were omitted, by ſending detach- 
ments up the river, and by every appcar— 
ance of a deſign to attack the town on 
that ſide. But the Marquis de Montcalm, 
in chooſing his poſt, was well appriled of 
its importance. He knew ſufficiently the 


nature of the country up the river, and 
he truſted to it; and therefore kept him- 


{elf cloſely in his poſt, diſpoſing his parties 


of ſavages, in which he was very ſtrong, 


in ſuch a manner as to make any attempt 
upon him by ſurpriſe abſolutcly impoſſibſe. 
In the mcantime, from Quebec, firethips 
and boats were let down the ſtream to 
deſtroy the ſhipping, which, as they at 
moſt wholly filled the channel, were greatly 
endangered, But by the extraordiuary 
fxill and vigilance of Admiral Saunders, 
every veſſel of the kind {ent againſt them, 
was towed aſhore without doing the Jcalt 
miſchicf. 

The 
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The General finding that all his efforts 


to decoy the enemy to an engagement had 
proved unſucceſsful, and, ſenſible that 
they deſir ed nothing more than to aët de- 
fenſively, until the ſeaſon itſelf ſhould 
fight for them, and oblige the Engliſh to 
retire, he came at laſt, in ſpite of all dif- 
ficulties, to the reſolution of attacking 
them in their intrenchmeuts on the ſide 
of Montmorenci. "The place where the 
attack was to be made, was cholen with 
great judgment, as the only place there- 
abouts, in which the artillery might be 
brought into uſe ; as there, an d there only, 
the greateſt part, or even tlie whole troops 
might act at once, and that there the retreat 
in caſe of a repulſe was ſecure, at leaſt 
for a certain time of the tide. Having 
determined upon the place where the at- 
tack was to be, which was at the mouth 
of the river Montmorenci; the beſt diſ— 
poſitions for it were made, both on the 
part of the Admiral, and of the General, 
July 3oth. But, notwithſtanding that the 


whole was conducted with equal vigour 


and prudence, it was: totally defeated by 
one of thoſe accidents which ſo frequently 
interpoſe to the diſgrace of human wil- 
dom, and which demonſtiates that ſhe is 
far from being the ſole arbitreſs of war. 

The Zngliſh grenadiers who led the at— 
tack, had orders immediately after their 
landing, to form themielves on the beach, 
but inſtead of forming themſelves as they 
were directed, from the hurry and uoiſe 
of their landing, or from an ill-governed 
ardour, they ruſhed impetuouſly towards 
the enemy's intrenchments in the utmoſt 
diforder and confuſion, without waiting 
for the corps which were to ſuſtain them, 
and join the attack, In this diforder they 
were met by a violent and ſteady fire from 
the intrenchments, by which they were 
tirown into more confulion, and obliged 
them to ſhelter themſelves behind a re- 
doubt, which the French had abandoned 
on their approach. 

The General perceiving that it was im- 
policle for theſe grenadiers to form under 


i. 
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ſo levere a fire, that the night drew on 
a violent tempeſt was gathering, and the 


| tide began to make, ſaw clearly that he 


had nothing further left than to order a 
retreat, with as. little difadvantage as 
poſſible. He therefore called off thoſe 
troops, and having formed. them behind 
Brigadier Monkton's corps, which was 
on the beach in excellent order, the whole 
repaſſed the river without moleſtation, 
the General expoling his perſon with that 


 intrepidity, which diſtinguiſhed him both 


during the attack and the retreat. 

The lots in this check was not inconſi- 
derable, and the event on the whole was 
ſuch, as to diſcourage any further attempts 
upon that ſide. They returned to the old 
meaſures. The General again ſent ſome 
bodies above the town, and ſome men of 
war failed up the ſtream for more than 12 
leagues. They received intelligence that 
the enemy had amaſſed ſome magazines 
of proviſions in the interior country, and 
they propoſed by getting between them 
and the town, to draw the French army 
from their intrenchments to the long de- 
ſired engagement; but if they failed to 
compaſs this, they might at leaſt deſtroy 
the ſhips of war which the enemy had in 
the river, and help to open a communi- 
cation between them and General Amherſt, 
on whom their laſt expectations were 


| fixed, aud who they flattered themſelves, 


was on his march to their aſliſtance. 

But though they ſuccceded in deſtroy- 
ing tome of the enemy's magazines, therc 
was nothing of grcat moment in this, 


They could not come near tothemen of war; 


however, they received intelligence from 
ſome priſoners of the ſucceſs of Sir Wil- 
liam Johnſon againſt Niagara; they Icarn- 
ed likewile, that the French had ſmoothed 
the difficulties in the way of Gcneral Am- 


herſt, by abandoning Crown Point and 


Ticonderago. But this intelligence, other- 
wile o pleaſing, brought them no pro- 
ſpect of the approach of x any aſpᷣſtance from 

that quarter. The ſcaſon waſted apace, 


The General fell violently ill, conſumed 
by 
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by care, watching, and a fatigue too great 


to be tupported by a delicate conftitution, 
and a body unequal to that vigorous and 
enterpriſing foul that it lodged. It was 
not enough for him to eſcape from ſo great 
an expedition uncondemned and unap- 
plauded ; to be piticd was he thought but 
a milder cenſure; and he knew that no 
military conduct can ſhine unleis it be 
gilded with ſucceſs. His own high notions, 
the public hope, the good ſucceſs of other 
commanders, all turned inward upon him, 
oppreſſed his ſpirits, and converted diſap 
pointment into diſeaſe. As ſoon as he had 


a little recovered, he diſpatched an ex- 


preſs with an account of his proceedings 
to England, written indeed in the ſtyle of 
deſpondency, but with ſuch perſpicuity, 
clearneſs, and elegance, as would have 
ranked him among our beſt writers, it his 
military exploits had not placed him among 
our greateſt commanders. 

He reſolved, when he ſent away his 
account, to continue the campaign to the 
laſt poſſible moment ; after a deliberation 
with his officers, determined, that any 
further attempts at Montmorenci were to 
little purpoſe, and that their pr incipal 
eperations ſhould be above the town, in 
order if poſſible to draw the enemy to an 
ation. But the deſign of Wolfe was 
deeper, and more particularly directed 
than it had been before. The camp at 
NMontimorenci was broke up, and the troops 
were conveyed to the ſouth-eaſt of the 
river, and encamped at Point Levi. The 
ſquadron under Admiral Holmes made 
movements up the river for ſeveral days 
ſucceſſively, in order to draw the enemy's 
attention as far from the town as poſlible. 
This ſucceeded in ſome meaſure, 
though it could not perſuade the Marquis 
de Montcalm to quit his poſt, it induced 
him to detach M. de Bougainville with 
1500 men to watch their motions, and to 
proceed along the weſtern ſhore of the 
river, whilit the Engliſh army directed its 
march the ſame way on the eaſtern bank. 
When General Wolfe {aw that matters 


place of attack. 


for 
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were ripe for action, he ordered the "nn 

under Admiral Saunders to make a im, 
as if they propoſed to attack the French 
in their intrenchments on the Beauport 
ſhore below the town, and by their mo- 
tions to give this deine all the appearance 
of a reality which it pothbly could = 
This diſpoſition being made below tl: 
town, the General embarked his force; 


about one in the morning, and with Ad. 


miral Himes's diviſion, went three leagues 
turther up the river than the intended 
place of landing, in order to amule the 
enemy, and conceal his real deſigv. 
then he put them into boats, and fel 
down ſilently with the tide, unobſerved 
oy the French centinels poſted along the 
ſhore. The rapidity of the current car- 
ried theſe boats a little below the intended 
The ſhips followed them, 
and arrived juſt at the time which had 
been concerted to cover their landing. 
Conſidering the darkneſs of the night, and 
the rapidity of the current, this was a 
very critical operation, and it required 
excellent heads, both on the part of the 
marine and the land ſervice, to preſcrve a 
communication, and to prevent a difcovery 
and confuſion, 

As the troops could not land at the ſpot 
propoſed, when they were put on ſhore, 
an hill appeared before them extremely 
high and ſteep in its aſcent ; a little path 
winded up this aſcent, ſo narrow that two 


could not go abreaſt. Even this path was 


intrenched, and a captain's guard to de- 
fend it. Theſe difficulties did not abate 
the hopes of the General, or the ardour 
of the troops. The light infantry under 
Colonel Howe laying hold of the ſtumps 
and boughs of trees pulled themſelves up, 
diſlodged the guards and cleared the path, 
and then all the troops ſurmounting cvery 
difficulty gained the top of the hill, ard 
as faſt as they aſcended formed themlec!ves, 
ſo that they were all in order of battle al 
day-break. 

Montcalm, when he heard that the 
— had aſcended the hill, Sept. 13, 


ond 
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and were formed on the high ground at 
the back of the town, ſcarcely credited the 
intelligence, and ſtill believed it to be a 
ſeint to induce him to abandon that ſtrong 
poſt, which had been the object of all the 
real attempts that had been made ſince 
the beginning of the campaign. But he 
was ſoon, and fatally for him, undeceived. 
He ſaw clearly that the Engliſh fleet and 
army were in ſuch a ſituation, that the 
Upper and Lower Tovn might be attack- 
ed in concert, and that nothing but a 
battle could poilbly ſave it. Accordingly 
ne determined to give them battle, and 
quitting. Beauport, paſſed the river St. 
Charies, and formed his troops oppolite 
to ours. | 

He filled the buſhes that were in his 
front with detachments of Indians, and his 
beſt mark{inen, to the number of about 
1593 ; iis regular forces formed his left; 
his right was compoled of the troops of 
the colony, ſupported by two battalions 
of regulars. "Phe reſt of che Indians and 
Canadians extended on that fide, and at- 
tempted to outflank the left of the Engliſh, 
which was formed to prevent that delign, 
in a manner which the military men call 
holence; tliat is, in a body which preſents 
two faces to the enemy. Here Brigadicr- 
General Townſhend commanded fix regi- 
ments, and the Louitbarg grenadiers were 
ditpoſed in a line to the right of this 
body, extending to the river. A regi- 
ment was drawn up behind the right for 
a reſerve. It was formed in eight ſubdi- 
vitions with large intervals. The light 
infantry under Colonel Howe protected 
the rear and the left. The diſpoſitions 


on both ſides were judicious, and the en- 


gagement on both ſides began with ſpirit. 

The Engliſh troops were exhorted to 
reſerve their fire; and they bore that of 
_ leenemy's light troops in front, which was 

galling though irregular, with the utmoſt 
patience and good' order, waiting for the 
main body of the enemy, which advanced 
faſt upon them. At 40 vards diſtance our 
troops gave their fire, which took place 


Py 
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f in its full extent, and made a terrible ha- 


vock among the French. It was ſupported 
with as much vivacity as it was begun, 
and the enemy every where yielded to it; 
but juſt in the moment when the fortune 
of the field began to declare itſelf, Gene- 
ral Wolfe, in whoſe life every thing ſeemed 
included, fell ; General Monkton, the next 
to him in command, fell immediately af- 
ter, and both were conveyed out of the 
line ; the command now devolved on Ge- 
neral Townſhend. It was a very critical 
time ; for though the enemy began to fall 
back, and were much broken, the loſs of 

the two Generals was a very diſcouraging 
circumitance, and it required great tem- 
per and great exertions to ſupport the 
advantages that had been gained, and to 
puſh them to their proper extent. Gene- 
ral Townſhend ſhewed himſelf equal to ſo 
arduous a duty, the troops preſerved their 
ſpirit, and each corps {ſeemed to exert it{elf 
with a view to its peculiar character, 
The grenadiers with their bayonets, the 
Highlanders with their broad ſwords, and 


the reſt of the forces, with a ſteady and 


continued fire, drove the enemy in great 
diforder from every poſt, and completed 
their defeat. During the whole action, 
Colonel Howe, with his light infantry, 
covered the left wing in ſuch a manner, 
as entirely to fruſtrate the attempts of 
the enemy's Indians and Canadians upon 
that flank. 

The field now ſcemed to be completely 
decided, when a new enemy appearcd, 
which threatened to bring on a freſh en- 
gagement, and put all again to the hazard. 
VI. de Bougainville, whom the feigned. 
movements of the Englith troops had drawn 
up the river, turned back ou diſcovering 
their real deſign, and now appeared on the 
rear of the army, with a body of 2000 
men. But fortunately the main body of 
the French was by this time ſo broken and 
diſperſed, that Gen. Townſhend was able to 
eſtabliſh his rear, and to turn ſuch an op- 
polition on that fide, that the enemy re- 


tired after a very feeble attempt. 
in 
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In this deciſive action our troops loſt 


about 509 men; on the ſide of the enemy | 
| ter with much anxicty, when he was told 


at lcaſt 1500 were killed. | 
But however glorious this victory, and 
however important in its conſequencæs, it 
maſt be admitted that it was very dearly 
bought. Soldiers may be raiſed, ofticers 
will be formed by experience, but the Joſs 
of genins in a war, is 2 loſs which we 
know not how to repair. 
Wolfe v 74 indeed grievous to his country, 
but to Hmſelf the moſt happy that can be 


imagincd, and the moſt to be envied by | 
all thoſe who have a true reliſh for mili- 


tary glory. Unindebted to family or con- 
nections, unſupported by intrigue or fac- 
tion, he had accompliſhed the whole bufi- 
nels of life at a time when others are only 
beginning to appear; and at the age of 
35, without feeling the weakneſs of age, 
or the viciſſit ude of fortune, having fatiſ- 
fied his honeſt ambition, having completed 
his character, having fulfilled the 
tions of his country, he fell at the head of 
his conquering troops, and expired in the 
arms of victory. 

The circumſtances that attended the 
death of ſuch a perſon, are too intereſting 
to be paſſed over in ſilence, and they were 
indeed ſuch as ſpoke the whole tenor of 
his life. He firſt received a wound in the 
head ; but that he might not diſcourage 
his troops, he wrapped it up in his hand- 
kerchicf, and encouraged his men to ad- 
vance ; ſoon after he received a ball in his 
belly; this alſo he diſſembled, and exerted 
bimſelf as before; when he received a 
third in his breaſt, under which he at laſt 
funk, and ſuffered himſelf unwillingly to 
be cartied | zchind the ranks. As he lay 
ſtruggling with the anguiſh and weaknets 
of three grievous wounds, he {cemcd only 
ſolicitous about the fortune of the battle. 
He begged one who attended to ſupport 
him to view the field ; but as he found 


that the approach of death had dimmed | 


and confuſed his ſight, he deſired an of- 
ficer who was by him to give him an 


account of what he ſaw. The officer an- | 


The death of 
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ſwered that the enemy ſeemed broken; 
he repeated his queſtion a few minutes af. 


that the enemy was totally routed, and 
that a fled in all parts.“ Then, 5 1010 
he, I am fatisfied ;” and immediately 
he expired. 

Without the ſame advantages, the ene- 
my alſo had an heavy loſs in this battle, 
which, no doubt, contributed to their = 
feat. M. de Montcalm, commander 
chief, was killed on the ipot ; an offieer 
who had done the higheſt lervices to his 
country throughout the whole Awcrican 
war, and perfectly ſupporte iis reputa— 
tion in this laſt ſcene of it, having made 
the molt perfect diſpoſition that kunan 
prudence could {uggeſt, both before the 
batile and in the engagement. It is fome- 
thing remarkable that in both armics the 
firſt in command ſhould be killed, and the 
ſecond dangcrouſly wounded. But Gene- 
ral Menkton happily recovered, the French 
officer died a little after the battle. 

Five days after the action, the enemy 
ſeeing that the communication between 
the town and army was cut-off, and that 
the Englith fleet and troops were preparing 
with all vigour for a fliege, ſurrendered 
the city of Quebec upon ters of honour 
to the garriſon, and advantage the inha— 
bitants, who were preſerved 1: he tree 
exerciſe of their religion, and i! pose 
ſion of their civil rights, until +: gone- 
ral peace decided their future c ien. 
A garriſon of 5o00 men, under Cencral 
Murray, were put into the place, with a 
plenty of proviſions and ammunition ter 
the winter, The fleet fa ziled to Eng laud 
ſoon after, fearing leſt the ſetting in at 


| the froſts ſhould lock them up in the 1iver 


St. Lawrence. 

Thus the capital of French America ws 
ſurrendered to the Englith, after a meſt 
ſevere campaign of near three months; 
and, perhaps, if the whole, be confiderc, 
there never was an enterpriſe of ſuch c- 
ficulty carried on with a more {tant 


perſeverance, or accompliſhed Warn more 
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againſt the inclinations of a wile and cau- 
tious commander. A theatre of more than 
ive leagues was to be filled, and the ope- 
rations of that extent to be carried on in 
tic cye of the ſuperior army, by Tels than 
7900 men. In this conteit, with ſo many 
duculties, one may ſay with nature itſelf, 
the genius of the Commander ſhie ed itſelf 
{uperior to every ching. All the diſpoſi- 
tions to that daring but judicious attempt 
near Sillery, which at laſt drew Montcalm 
trom his intrenchments, were ſo many 
maſterpieces 'in the art of war. But it 
is ccrtain, that theſe things, not with- 
ſtanding the extraordinary abilities of the 


Gencral, could never have been com- 


paſſed, had not the marine co-operated 
with an unanimity, diligence, and ſkill, 
which never-could have taken place, but 
from that, perfect love to their country, 
that animated all thoſe that were concern- 


ed in this expedition. Here was no mur-. 


muring nor diſcontent, nor abſurd jea- 
louſy; no mean competition between the 
land and fea ſervice, but the moſt zealous 
endeavours to ſecond each others efforts, 
and the moſt generous inclinations on each 
lide to give à due praiſe to their mutual 
{ervices, 

When the news of this deciſive action 
arrived in England, we all remember, 
thong! it is very difficult to deſcribe, the 
varions and mixed emotions with which 
very one was affected. But two days 
before this came, was received the expreſs 
which General Wolfe had ſent off after 
the aſlair of Montmorenci. When the 
General doubted, the public thought they 
bad reaſon to deſpair. But whilſt this 
glocni was freih, and in the midſt of the 
general deſpondency, a ſecond expreſs ar- 
IVC, abe brings all at once an account of 
the victory, the taking of Quebec, and 
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the death of Genera! Wolfe. The effect 


of ſo joytul news, immediately on ſuch a 
dejection, and the mixture of grief and 
pity which attended the public congra- 
tulations and applauſes, was very ſingular 
and affecting. The fort of mourning tri- 
umph that manifeſted itſelf on the occa- 


{ion, did equal honour to the memory of 


the General, and to the humanity of tlie 
nation. | 
A little circumſtance was «talked of a 
that time, and it deſerves to b@gecorded, 
as it ſhews a fineneſs of icntiment, and a 
juſtneſs of thinking in the lower kind of 
people, that is rarely met with even amongſt 
perſons of education. The mother of 
General Wolfe was an object marked out 
for pity, by great and peculiar diſtreſs; 
the public wound pierced her mind with a 
particular affiction, who had experienced 
the dutiful ſon, the amiable domeſtic cha- 


racer, whilſt the world adniired the ac- 
compliſhed officer. Within a few months 


ſhe had loſt her huſband ; ſhe now loſt 
this fon, her only child. The populace of 


the village where ſhe lived, unanimouſly 


agreed to admit no illuminations or firing, 
or any other ſign of rejoicing whatſoever 
near her houſe, leſt they ſhould ſeem by 
an ill-timed triumph to inſult over her 
grief. There was a juſtneſs in this, and 
whoever knows the people, knows that 
they made no {mall ſacrifice on this oc 
caſion. | . 

The nation, which never ſuffers any 
public ſervice to paſs unrewarded, pro- 
cecded to honour the merits of the living 
and of the dead. The miniſter himſelf 


made the motion for this purpoſe in the 


Houſe of Commons, and all the force of 
cloquence was diſplayed in ſetting off 


' theſe {ſervices in their proper light. A 


magnificent monument was voted for the 
deceaſed General in Weſtminſter Abbey; 
the living generals and admirals received 
the greateſt of honours, the thanks of their 

country by their repreſentatives. 
It is not known with certainty in what 
manner the French diſpoſed of the re- 
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mainder of their army after the battle of 


Quebec. It is probable that they retired 
towards Montreal and Trois Rivieres, the 
only places of any conſequence which they 
had left in Canada. In order to deprive 
them of ſubſiſtence in any attempt they 
might be induced to make towards the 
recovery of Quebec in the winter, the 
country along the river was laid waſte for 
a very conſiderable extent: a meature 
which, for the ſake of humanity, we could 
have wiſhed not to have been found ne- 
cellary. | 
Whilſt the operations were thus ſucceſs- 
fully carried on in the river St. Lawrence, 
General Amherſt was not wanting in his 
endeavours on the fide of Lake Champlain. 
Though the retreat of the French from 
Crown Point and Ticonderago, had left 
him entirely maſter of Lake George, he 
found that the command of Lake Cham- 


plain was ſtill an object of ſome difficulty. 
M. Bourlemaque, who commanded in that | 
part, had retired to the He de Noix, at 


the bottom of the lake, where he had 
3500 men ſtrongly intrenched. He had 
Ike wiſe four ſtout armed ſloops, by which 
he could eaſily defeat any attempt by boats. 

General Amherſt found it neceſſary to 
attain a naval ſuperiority upon the Cham- 
plain, before he could hope to puſh his ope- 
rations any further; but this was a work 
of ſo much time, that it made it abſolutely 
impoſſible to attain the great end of the 
campaign, the communication with Gene- 
ral Wolfe, who was left in the manner 
we have ſeen, to the exertion of his ſingle 
ſtrength. The naval preparations were 
not perfectly accompliſhed before the 1oth 
of October. They conſiſted of a great 
radeau, 84 feet in length, and 20 in 
breadth, which carried 6 twenty-four 
pounders : the reft conſiſted of a brigan- 
tine and a floop. 

Covered by theſe, the army was em- 
barked in boats, October the 11th, in a 
moſt excellent diſpoſition, and proceeded 
a conſiderable way upon the lake; but as 


the ſeaſon was far advanced, and the wea- 
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ther growing cold and tempeſtuous, lie 
judged it highly dangerous to venture his 
troops much upon the water in open bat- 
teaux ; for the waves run as high on this 
lake as at fea in a gale of wind. Belides 

he could not ho! e at this advanced leaſon, 
to act at {ſuch a diſtance as the Iſle de Noir 
with any effect: he therefore wiſely polt- 
poned his operations on that ſide to ano. 
ther year, and contented himſelf for the. 
preſent with the efforts of his little ma- 
rine, which exerted itſelf with great ac- 
tivity. "They blocked up two of the cne- 
my's ſtrongeſt veſſels in a bay; but the 
French abandoned them in the night of 
October the 15th, and funk them in a 
deep water, the crews making their eſ- 
cape. Theſe they were in hopes to weigh 
up. The French appearing no where to 
oppoſe them, the armed loops returned to 
Crown Point ſoon after the troops, which. 
were diſpoſed in winter quarters. 

The following letter is inſerted as the 
ſtrongeſt picture that can be drawn of the 
difficulties that oppoſed themſelves to the 
Britiſh arms in the reduction of Quebec, 
as well as of the activity and patience of 
the General who ſurmounted them. The 
piece is no leſs valuable, as one of the 
cleareſt and moſt elegant accounts of a ſe- 
ries of military operations, which has, 
perhaps, ever been publiſhed, | 


Head Quarters at Montmorenc!, in the River 
Sf. Lawrence, September 2d, 1759. 


8 TR, | 

I wiſh I could, upon this oecaſion, have 
the honour of tranſmitting to you a more 
favourable account of the progreſs of his 
Majeſty's arms; but the obſtacles we have 
met with in the operations of the cam- 
paign, are much greater than we liad rea- 
ſon to expect, or could forcſee ; not fo 
much from the number of the enemy 
(though ſuperior to us), as from the natu- 
ral ſtrength of the country, which the 
Marquis de Montcalm: ſcems wiſely to 


depend npon. | 
When 


„ 

When I learned that ſuccours of all 
kinds had been thrown into Quebec, that 
fve battalions of regular troops, comple- 
ted from the beſt inhabitants of the coun- 
try, ſome of the troops of the colony, and 
every Canadian that was able to bear 
arms, beſides ſeveral nations of ſavages, 
had taken the field in a very advantageous 
ſituation, I could not flatter myſelf that 1 
ſhould be able to reduce the place. 1 
ſought, however, an occaſion to attack 
their army, knowing well, that with 
theſe troops I was able to fight, and that 
a victory might dilperſe them. 

We found them encamped along the 
ſhore of Bcaufort, from the river St. 
Charlcs to the falls of Montmorenci, and 
intrenched in every acceſſible part. The 
27th of June we landed upon the Iſle of 
Orleans; but receiving a meſſage from 
the Admiral, that there was reaſon to 
think that the enemy had artillery, and a 
force upon the point of Levi, I detached 
Brigadier Monkton with four battalions 
to drive them from thence. He paſſed the 
river the 29th at night, and marched the 
next day to the point: he obliged the 
enemy's irregulars to retire, and poſſeſſed 
himſelf of that poſt. The advanced par- 
ties upon this occaſion, had two or three 


little ſkirmiſhes with the Canadians and In- 


dians, with little loſs on their ſide. 

Colonel Carleton marched with a de- 
tachment to the weſtermoſt point of the 
Ile of Orleans, from whence our opera- 
tions were likely to begin. 

It was abſolutely neceſſary to poſſeſs 
theſe two points, and fortify them, be- 
cauſe from either one or the other, the 
enemy might make it impoſſible for an 
ſnip to lie in the baſon of Quebec, or even 
within two miles of it. ä 

Batteries of cannon and mortars were 
crected with great diſpatch on the point 
ot Levi, to bombard the town and maga- 
ines, and to injure the works and batte- 
ries, The enemy percciving theſe works 
in ſome forwardneſs, paſſed the river with 
1659 men to deſtroy them. Unluckily 


| 


QUE 


they fell into confuſion, fired upon one 


another, and went back again; by which 
we loit an opportunity of defeating this 
large detachment. The effect of this ar- 
tillery had been ſo great (though acrots 
the river), that the Upper Town is conſi- 
derably damaged, and the Lower 'Town 


entirely deſtroyed. h 


The works for the ſecurity of our haſ- 
pitals and ſtores, on the Ifle of Orleans, 
being finiſhed on the gth of July, at night, 
we paſſed the north channel, and encamped 
near the enemy's lett, the river Montmo- 
renci between us. The next morning 
Captain Dank's company of rangers, poſted 
in a wood to cover ſome workmen, were 
attacked and defeated by a body of Indians, 
and had ſo many killed and wounded as 
to be almoſt diſabled for the Teſt of the 
campaign. The enemy alſo ſuffered in 
this affair, and were in their turn dmven 
off by the neareſt troops. 

The ground to the eaſtward of the falls 
ſeemed to be (as it really is) higher than 
that on the enemy's ſide, and to command 
it in a manner which might be made uſeful 
to us. There is beſides a ford below the 
falls, which may be paſled for ſome hours 
in the latter part of the ebb and beginning 
of the flood tide; and I had hopes that 
poſſible means might be found of paſſing 
the river above, ſo as to fight M. Mont- 
calm upon terms of leſs diſadvantage than 
directly attacking his intrenchments. In 
reconnoitering the river Montmorenci, we 


found it fordable at a place about three 


miles up; but the oppoſite bank was in- 
trenched, and fo ſteep and woody, that it 
was to no purpole to attempt a pailage. 
The eſcort was twice attacked by the In- 
dians, who were as often repulſed* but in 
theſe rencounters we had 40 officers and 
men killed and wounded. 

The 18th of July, two men of war, 
two armed floops, and two tranſports, 
with ſome troops on board, paſſed by the 
town without any lofs, and got into the 
upper river. This enabled me to recon- 
noitre the country above, where I found 
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the ſame attention on the enemy's ſide, 


and great difficulties on ours, ariting from 


the nature of the ground, and the obſtacles 
to our communication with the feet. But 
what I feared moſt was, that if we ſhould 
land between the town and the river Cape 
Rouge, the body firſt landed could not be 
reinforced before they were attacked by 
the enemy's whole army. 


Notwithitanding theſe difficulties, I 


thought once of attempting it at St. Mi- 
chael's, about three miles above the 
town ; but perceiving that the enemy was 
jealous of the deſign, were preparing 


againſt it, and had actually brought artil- 


lery and a mortar (which being ſo near to 


Quebec, they could increaſe as they plea- 
ied), to play upon the ſhipping ; and as it 
muſt have been many hours before we 
could attack them (even ſuppoſing a fa- 
vourable night for the boats to paſs by 


the town unhurt), it ſeemed ſo hazardous 


that I thought it beſt to deſiſt. 

However, to divide the enemy's force, 
and to draw their attention as high up the 
river as poſſible, and to procure ſome in- 
telligence, I ſent a detachment, under the 
command of Colonel Carleton, to land at 
the Point de Trempe, to attack whatever 
he might find there, bring off ſome priſo- 
ners, and all the uſeful papers he could 
get. I had been informed that a number 
of the inhabitants of Quebec had retired 
to that place, and that probably we ſhould 
find a magazine of provilions there. 

The Colonel was fired upon by a body 
of Indians the moment he landed, but they 
were ſoon diſperſed and driven into the 
woods. He ſearched for magazines, but 


to no purpoſe; brought off ſome pritoners, 


and returned with little loſs. 


After this buſineſs, I came back to | 


Montmorenci, where I found that Briga- 
dier Townſhend had, by a ſuperior fire, 
prevented the French from crecting a bat- 
tery on the bank of the river, from whence 
they intended to cannonade our camp. I 


which * preſented itſelf of attacking the 


| 


now reſolved to take the firſt opportunity | 


—. 


QUE 
enemy, though poſted to great advantage, 
and every where prepared to receive vs, 

As the men of war cannot (for the 
want of a ſufficient depth of water) come 
near enough to the enemy's intrench- 
ments, to annoy them in the leaſt, the 
Admiral had prepared two tranſports 
(drawing but little water), which upon 
occaſion could be run aground, to favour 
a deſcent. With the help of theſe veſſels, 
which I underſtood would be carried by 
the tide cloſe in ſhore, I propoſed to make 
myſelf maſter of a detached redoubt near 
to the water's edge, and whole ſituation 
appeared to be out of muſquet ſhot of the 
intrenchment upon the hill. If the ene- 
my ſupported this detached piece, it would 
neceſſarily bring on an engagement, what 
we molt wiſhed for; and if not, I ſhould 
have it in my power to examine their ſi- 
tuation, ſo as to be able to determine 
where we could beſt attack them. | 

Preparations were accordingly made for 
an engagement. The ziſt of July, in the 
forenoon, the boats of the fleet were filled 
with grenadiers, and a part of Genera! 
Monkton's brigade from the point of 
Levi. The two brigades under the Bri- 
gadicrs Townſhend and Murray, were or- 
dered to be in readineſs to pals the ford, 
when it ſhould be thought neceſſary. To 
facilitate the paſiage of this corps, the 
Admiral had placed the Centurion in the 
channel, ſo that ſhe might check the fire 
of the lower battery which commanded 
the ford. This ſhip was of great uſe, as 
her fire was very judiciouſly directed. & 
great quantity of artillery was placed upon 
the eminence, ſb as to batter and cufilade 
the left of their intrenchments. | 

From the veſſel which run aground 
neareſt in, I obſerved that the redoubt 
was too much commanded to be kept 
without very great loſs; and the more, 
as the two armed ſhips could not be brought 
near enough to cover both with their ar- 
tillery and muſquetry, which I at firſt 
conceived they might. But as the enemy 


ſeemed in ſome confuſion, and we were 
prepared 


QUE 


QUE 


prepared for an action, I thought it a pro- | were checked by the enemy's firſt fire, and 


er time to. make an attempt upon their 
intrenchments. Orders were lent to the 
brigadier generals to be ready with the 
corps under their command, Brigadier 
Monkton to land, and the Brigadiers 
Townſhend and Murray to paſs the ford. 
At a proper time of the tide the ſignal 
was made; but in rowing towards the 
ſhore, many of the boats grounded. upon 
a ledge, that runs off a confiderable dif- 
tance This accident put us into {ome 
ditorder, loſt a great deal of time, and 
obliged me to ſend an officer to ſtop Bri- 

adier Townſhend's march, whom i then 
obſerved to be in motion. While the 1ca- 
men were getting the boats off, the enc- 
my fired a number of ſh: 1's and ſhot, but 
did no conſiderable damage. As ſoon as 
this diſorder could be ſet a little to rights, 
and the boats were ranged in a proper 
manner, ſome of the officers of the navy 
went in with me to find a better place to 
land, We took one flat-bottomed boat 
with us to make the experiment, and as 
ſoon as we had found a fit part of the 
ſhore, the troops were ordered to diſem- 
bark, thinking it not yet too late for the 
attenipé. 

The thirteen companies of grenadiers, 
and 200 of the ſecond royal American 
(battaion, got firit on ſhore. The grena- 
dliers were ordered to form themſelves in- 
to four difttnct bodies, and to begin the 
attack, ſupported by Brigadier Monkton's 
carpe, as ſoon as the troops had paſſed the 
tord, and were at hand to afliſt. But 
whether from the noiſe and hurry at land- 
ing, or from {ome other cauſe, the grena— 
diers, inſtead of forming themſelves as 
incy were directed, ran on impetuoulſly 
towards the enemy's intrenchments, in 
the ntmoſt diſorder and confuſion, with- 
out waiting for the corps which were to 
to fuſtain them, and join in the attack. 
Brigadier Monkton was not landed, and 
Brigadier Townſhend was at a conſiderable 
diſtance, though upon his march to join 
4511 very great order, The grenadicrs 


T4 


obliged to ſhelter themſelves in or about 
the redoubt, which the French abandoned 
upon their approach. In this fituation 
they continued for ſome time, unable to 


form under ſo hot a fire, and having many 


gallant officers wonnded, who, careleſs of 
their perſons, had been ſolely intent upon 
their duty. I ſaw the abſolute neceſſity 
of calling them off, that they might form. 
themſelves under Brigadier Monkton's 
corps, which was now landed, and drawn 
up on the beach in extreme good order, 

By this new accident, and this fecond 
Jelay, it was near night, a ſudden ſtorm 
came on, and the tide began to make; fo 
that I thought it moſt adviſable not to 
perfevere in ſo difficult an attack, leſt, in 
cale of a repulſe, the retreat of Brigadier 
"Pownſhend's corps might be hazardous 
and uncertain. | 

Our artillery had a great effect upon the 
enemy's left, where Brigadiers "Townſhend 
and Murray were to have attacked; and 
it is probable, that if thoſe accidents 1 
have ſpoken of had not happened, we 
ſhould have penetrated there, whilft our 
left and center (more remote from our ar- 
tillery) muſt have bore all the violence of 
the muſquetry. 

The French did not attempt to inter- 
rupt our march. Some of their {avages 
came down to murder {ſuch wounded as 
could not be brought off, and to ſcalp the 
dead, as their cuſtom is. 

The place where the attack was intend- 
ed has theie advantages over all athers: 
hereabout. Ovr artillery conid he brought 
into uſe. The greateſt part, or-even the 
whole of the troops, might act at once: 
and the retreat (in cafe of a repulſe) was. 
{ecure, at leaſt for a certain time of the 


'tide. Neither one nor other of theſe ad- 


vantages can any where elſe be found. 
The beach upon which the troops were 
drawn up, was of deep mud, with holes, 
and cut by ſcvera! gitllies. The hill to be 
aſcended, very ftcep, and not every where 
practicable. The enemy numerous in 


their 
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their intrenchments, and their fire hot. 


If the attack had ſucceeded, our loſs muſt 


certainly have been great, and theirs in- 
conſiderable, from the ſhelter which the 
neighbouring woods afforded them. The 
river of St. Charles {till remained to be 
paſſed before the town was inveſted. All 
theſe circumſtances I conſidered; but the 
deiire to act in conformity to the King's 
intentions, induced me to make this trial, 
perſuaded that a victorious army finds no 
difficulties. | 

Immediately after this check, I ſent 
Brigadier Murray above the town with 


1200 men, directing him to aſſiſt Rear- 
Admiral Holmes in the deſtruction of the, 
French ſhips (if they could be got at), in 


order to open a communication with Ge- 
neral Amherſt, 'The Brigadier was to 
ſeek every favourable opportunity of fight- 
ing {ome of the enemy's detachments, pro- 
vided he could do it upon tolerable terms, 
and to ule all the means in his power to 
provoke them to attack him, He made 


two different attempts to land upon the 


north ſhore, without ſucceſs, but in a 
third was more fortunate. He landed 


_ unexpectedly at De Chambaud, and burnt 


a magazine there, in which were ſome 
proviſions, ſome ammunition, and all the 
ſpare ſtores, cloathing, arms, and baggage, 
of their army. 

The priſoners he took informed him of the 
ſurrender of the fort of Niagara; and we 
diſcovered by intercepted letters, that the 
enemy had abandoned Carillon and Crown 
Point, and were retired to the Ifle anx 
Noix ; and that General Amherſt was 
making preparations to paſs the Lake 
Champlain, to fall upon M. Bourlemaque's 


corps, which conſiſts of three battalions 


of foot, and as many Canadians as make 


the whole amount to 3500. 
The Admirals diſpatches and mine 


would have gone eight or ten days ſooner, 
if I had not been prevented from writing . 


by a fever. I found myſelf ſo ill, and am 
ſtill fo weak, that I begged the general 


officers to conſult together for the public 


QUE 


utility, They were all of opinion, that 
(as more ſhips and proviſions have now 
got above the town) they ſhould try, by 
conveying up a corps of 4000 or 5093 
men (which is nearly the whole ſtrength 
of the army, after the points of Levi and 
Orleans are left in a proper ſtate of de- 
fencc), to draw the enemy from their 
preſent ſituation, and bring them to an 
action. I have acquieſced in their propo- 
ſal, and we are preparing to put it in exe. 
cution. 

The Admiral and I have examined the 
town, with a view to a general aſſault; 
but after conſulting with the chief engi- 
neer, who is well acquainted with the in- 
terior parts of it, and after viewing it with 


the utmoſt attention, we found, that 
though the batterſes of the Lower Toun 
might be eaſily ſilenced by the men of war, 
yet the buſineſs of an aſſault would be 
little advanced by that, ſince the few paſ- 
ſages that led from the Lower to the Upper 
Town are carefully intrenched; and the 
upper batteries cannot be affected by the 
ſnips, which muſt receive conſiderable da- 
mage from them and from the mortars. 
The Admiral would readily join in this, 
or in any other meaſure for the public 
ſervice ; but I could not propoſe to him an 
undertaking of ſo dangerous a nature, aud 


j| promiſing ſo little ſucceſs. 


To the uncommon ſtrength of the coun- 
try, the enemy have added (for the de- 
fence of the river) a great number of 
fioating batteries and boats. By the vigi- 
lance of theſe, and the Indians round our 
different poſts, it has been impoſlible to 
execute any thing by ſurpriſe. We have 
had almoſt daily ſkirmiſhes with theſe ſa- 
vages, in which they are generally de- 
feated, but not without loſs on our ide. 

By the liſt of diſabled officers (many 
of whom are of rank), you may perccive, 


Sir, that the army is much weakened. By 
the nature of the river, the moſt formi- 
dable part of this armament is deprived of 
the power of acting, yet we have almoſt 


the whole force of Canada to oppole. es 
| | this 


OUE 


+his ſituation, there is ſuch a choice of 
- difficulties, that I own mylelf at a loſs how 
to determine. The affairs of Great Bri- 
' tain, 1 know, require the molt vigorous 
mealures ; but then the courage of a hand- 
ful of brave men, ſhould be exerted only 
where there is ſome hope of a favourable 
event. However, you may be aſſured, 
Sir, that the ſmall part of the campaign 
which remaius, ſhall be employed (as far 
15 Jam able) for the honour of his Ma- 
| jeſty, and the intereſt of the nation, in 
which I am ſure of being well ſeconded 
by the Admiral, and by the generals, 
Happy if our efforts here can contribute to 
the ſucccls of his Majeſty's arms in any 
other parts of America. I have the honour 
to be, with the greateſt reſpect, Sir, 
your molt obedient, and moſt humble ſer- 
vant, 


J. WOLFE.” 


To Mr. Secretary PITT. 


UEBEC, EXPEDITION AGAINST IN 
1776. The Americans thinking that could 
they reduce this city they ſhould ſecure 
all Canada, made a bold puſh for that pur- 
poſe. But their deſign was fruſtrated, as 
the following letters will ſhew. 


Copy of a Letter from General Carleton to 
General Houe, dated Quebec, Fan. 12. 


«SIR, 


The 5th of December Mr. Montgomery 
took polt at St. Croix, within leis than 
two miles of Quebec, with ſome field 
artillery : his heavy cannon were landed at 
Cape Rouge. At the ſame time Mr. Arnold's 
party took poſſeſſion of the other avennes 


leading to the town, and prevented all 


communication with the country. The 
th, a woman ſtole into the town with let- 
ters addreſſed to the principal merchants, 
adviting them to an immediate ſubmiſſion, 
and promiſing great indulgence in caſe of 
their compliance. Incloſed was a letter 


— 
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and a ſummons to deliver up the town. 


The meſſenger was ſent to priſon for a 
few days, and drummed out. | 

To give more efficacy to theſe letters, 
five {mall mortars were brought to St. 
Roquc's, and a battery of five cannon and 
one howitzer raiſed upon the heights with- 
in about 700 yards of the walls. Soon 
after Mr. Arnold appcared with a white flag, 
{aid he had a letter for me, but was re- 
fuſed admittance, and ordered to carry 
back his letter. | 

After every preparatory ſtratagem had 
been uſed to intimidate our wretched gar- 
riſon, as Mr. Montgomery was pleaſed to 
call it, an aſſault was given the 31ſt of 
December, between four and five in the 
morning, during a flow ſtorm from the 
north-eaſt. The alarm was general: 
from the fide of the river St. Lawrence, 


along the fortified front, round to the ba-- 


{on, every part ſeemed equally threatened. 
'Fwo real attacks took place upon the 
Lower Town; one under Capt. Diamond, 
led by Mr. Montgomery ; the other by 
Mr. Arnold, upon the part called the Saut 
au Matelot. | | 
This at firſt met with ſome ſucceſs, but 
in the end was ſtopped. A ſally from the 
Upper Town under Capt. Laws, attacked 
their rear, and ſent in many priſoners. 
Captain M'Dougal afterwards reinforced 
this party, and followed the rebels into. 
the poſt they had taken. Thus Mr. Ar- 
nold's corps, himſelf and a few others ex- 
cepted, who were wounded and carried 
off early, were completely ruined. They 
Were caught as it were in a trap: we 
brought in their five mortars and one 
cannon. The other attack was ſoon re- 
pulſed with flanghter. Mr. Montgomery 
was left among the dead. | | 
The rebels had on this aſſault, between 
600 and yoo men, and between 40 and 50 


| officers, killed, wounded, and. taken pri- 


ſoners. | 
We had only one lientenant of tlie na- 
vy, doing duty as a captain in the garriſon, 


to me in very extraordinary language, and four rank and file killed, and 13. rank 


and 
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and file wounded, Two of the latter are 


tince dead. | 
fb: © 


Copy of a Letter from Cenoral Carleton 10 
Lord George Germaine, dated Quebec, 
Ma, 14th, 1776. | 


< My Lord, 


After this town had been cloſely in- 
veſted by the rebels for five months, and 
bad defcated all their attempts, the Sur- 
prile frigate, Iſis, and Martin floo;, came 
into the baſon the 6th inſtant. | 

As ſoon as that part of the 2gth they 
had on board, with their marines, in all 
about 200, were landed, they, with the 
greatelt part of the garriton, by this time 
much improved, and in high fpirits, 
marched out of the ports of St. Louis and 


St. John's, to ſee what thoſe mighty boaſt- 


ers were about. They were found very 
buſy in their preparations for a retreat. 
A few ſhots being exchanged, the line 
marched forward, and the plains were 
ſoon cleared of thoſe plundercrs. All their 


artillery, military ſtores, ſcaling ladders, 


petards, &c. were abandoned. The Sur- 
priſe, Martin, and a province armed veſ- 
ſel, went up the river, when they alſo 
quitted the Gaſpe, and the armed ſchoo- 


ner Mary. The rear of the rebels have 


halted at Dechambault; and the Surpriſe, 
with the other two veſſels, are a little 
upon this ſide of the falls of Richlieu. 
This ended our ſiege and blockade ; 
during which the mixed garriſon of ſol- 
diers, ſailors, Britiſh and Canadian militia, 


with the artificers from Halifax and Ne- 


foundland, ſhewed great zeal and patience, 
under very ſevere duty and uncommon vi- 
gilance, indiſpenſable in a place liable to 
be ſtormed, beſides great labour, neceſ- 
ſary to render ſuch attempts leſs practi- 
cable. | 

Notwithſtanding the inclement ſeaſon 
they preſerved good health, and their ſpi- 


rits increaſed every day. A copy of my 


QUE 


letter to General Howe will inform your 

Lordſhip: of our ſituation to the defeat of 

the rebels upon the 311t of December. 
For three months after they confined 


their operations to the preventing all ſup- 


plies from coming to town, and in burnine 
our ſuburbs and ſhipping : the latter have 
almoſt all eſcaped ; but the greateſt part 
of the ſuburbs of St. Roque and St. John 
have been burnt: the remainder x4; 
brought into town for fuel, which wi; 
much wanted. 

The beginning of February the rebel; 
again attempted to enter into a corrtſpon— 
dence by a flag of truce, encouraged tc 
it, I ſuppoſe, by a permiſſion granted for 
the priſoners baggage to enter the town; 
but as they were told immediately to 
withdraw, unleſs they came to implore 
the King's mercy, they have not ſince re- 
turned. | 

March the 25th, the advance-guard of 
a party, raiſed by M. Beaujcau to relieve 
the town was defeated ; the reſt diſperſed. 
The ziſt it was diſcovered that the rebel 
priſoners had formed a plot to cſcape, to 
ſeize the guard of St. John's gate, and let 
in Mr. Arnold, which was effectually diſ- 
appointed. | | 

The 4th of April, the rebels opened a 
battery of four guns and one howitzer, 
from the oppoſite ſide of the river St. 
Lawrence; and the 22d, another of two 
guns and one howitzer, from the oppoſite 
{ide of the river St. Charles. Theſe were 


alſo intended to burn the town and ſhip— 


ping. From both they fired red hot balls. 
The 23d, they attempted throwing ſome 
ſhells into the town from a battery on the 
heights oppoſite port St. Louis. All theſe 
batteries were much damaged by our 

artillery. | 
May the 3d, about ten at night, a fire- 
ſhip attempted to run into the Cul-degac, 
where the greateſt part of our ſhipping 
were laid up; but this alſo proved abor- 
tive, and ſhe burned to the water's edge, 
without doing us the leaſt injury, It 1s 
ſuppoſed they intended a general n 
| ha 


a UE 


dad they ſucceeded in ſetting fire to the 
mips and Lower town. I cannot conclude 


this letter Without doing juſtice to Lieu-| 
cenant- Colonel Maclean, who has been in- 


defatigably zealous in the King's ſervice, 
and to his regiment, wherein He has ext 
lected a number of experienced good ofti- 
cers, who have been very uſeful. Colonel 
| Hamilton, who commanded the battalion 
of ſeamen, his officers, and men, diſ- 
charged their duty with great alacrity and 
ſpirit. The fame thing muſt be acknow- 
kedied of the maſters, inferior officers, 
and leamen belonging to his Majeſty's 
tranports and merchantmen detained here 
ja; fall. Only one ſeaman delerted the 
whole time. 
The militia, Britiſh and Canadian, be- 
haved with a lle adineſs and reſolution that 
could hardly have been expected from 
men unuſed to arms. Judges, and other 
oficers of government, as well as mer- 
chants, cheerfully ſubmitted to every in- 
convenience to preſerve the town. The 
whole, indeed, upon the occaſion, ſhewed 
a spirit aud perteverance that do them 
great honour. 
The 47th from Halifax, and the great- 
cit part of the 29th, are ſince arrived. 
Major Caldwell, who commanded the 
Britiſh militia all winter, as licutenant— 
colonel commandant, and is bearer of theſe 
dliſpatches to your Lordſhip, has proved 
himſelf a faithful ſubject of his Majeſty, 
and an active diligent officer. He, and 
indeed almoſt every loyal ſubject, are very 
conſidcrable ſufferers by the preſent hot- 
tile iuvaſion. I am, &c. 
| GUY CARLETON.” 
QUESNE (FORT DU), Acriox NEAR 
IN 1755. Situated on the Ohio, in the 
province of Penſylvania, North America. 
It being determined to attack the French 
on the Ohio, Major-General Braddock was 
lent with two regiments of regulars from 
Ireland, which little army landed ſafe in 
Virginia before the end of February. 
As foon as poſlible, the General ſum- 
moued the ſeveral governors on that con- 


4 
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tinent to meet him at Alezancria in Vir= 
ginia, to conſult upon the bulinzels of tlie 
approaching campaign. In which conven- 
tion, after much debating, it vw<s agreed, 
that for the preſervation of Oſwego, nt 
reduction of Niagara, Shirley's and Peppe— 


* 


rePs regiments ſhould march to Lake On- 


tario; on which lake one or more armed 
veſſels, of about 60 tons each, ſhould be 
built to command that lake: and Mr. 
Shirley was charged with the exccution 
of this part of the ſervice. General Brad- 
dock undertook their next | reſolution, 
which was to attack Fort du OQueſte. 
And General Johnton was ordered to in- 
veſt Crown Point with the provincial 
troops. 

Theſe reſolutions and plans were com— 
mendable; but how far they aniwered in 
the execution of each, is matter of the 
greateſt aſtoniſhment aud concern. 

Mr. Braddock had uch lier proviſions nor 
carriages for a march of ſo conſidlerable n 
length, which was greatly increaled aid 
embarraſſed by his orders to take Fre route 
of Will's Creck ; which road, as it was 
the worſt provided with ins, 101K 
troubleſome and hazardous, and much 
more about than by the way of Peii{vl- 
vania; and the long delay occaſioned by 


'the contractors for the army, who lad 


neither provided a ſufficient quantity cf 
proviſions for the troops, nor a compet cat. 
number of carriages for the army, over- 
turned the expedition. Mr. Braddock: 


ſhould certainly have landed in Pen{ylve- 


nia. And the contract for ſupplying lis 
troops, would have been beſt made with 
{ome of the principal planters of that Pro- 
vince, who, both in regard to convenicn- 
cies in carriage, and in plenty of provt- 
tions, could have performed their engage- 
ments with more eaſe and punctuality, 
For ſuch is the attention of the Virginians 
towards their ſtaple trade of tobacco, that 
they ſcarce raiſe as much corn as is neceſ⸗ 
ſary for their own ſubſiſtence; and their 
country being well provided with water— 
car riage in great rivers, any army which 
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requires a large ſupply of wheei-carriages 
and beaſts of burthen, could not cxpect to 
be furniſhed with them in a place where 
they are not in general uſe. 
vania abounds with corn, and with moſt 
ſorts of proviſions, and its inhabitants 
carry on moſt of their buſineſs with carts, 
waggons, and horſes. Beſides, had he en- 
camped near Franc's town, or {ſomewhere 
upon the ſouth-weſt borders of this pro- 
vince, his road to Fort du Queſne would 
have been as practicable, and 5o miles 
nearer than from his camp at Wilts Creek. 
This is not mere ſpeculation, but what is 


{ſtrongly confirmed by facts, and from the 


ſeaſonable and generous aſſiſtance of {ome 
gentlemen in Pen{ylvania, who at laſt were 
applied to, and did make up the deficiency 
of the Virginian contractors, without 
which it was not poſlible to proceed. 
| [t has alſo been hinted, that much of the 
_ diſappointment in this expedition was 
owing to the General himſelf in point of 
conduct. The plan was laid, and his in- 
ſtructions ſettled iu ſuch a manner, as to 


put him always upon his guard againſt. 


ambuſcades, which were to be expected 


in a march through woods, deſerts, and 


moraſſes. But this gentleman, placing all 
his ſucceſs upon the ſingle point of cou- 
rage and diſcipline, behaved in that haugh- 
ty, politive, and reſerved way, that he 
ſoon diſguſted the people over whom he 


was to command. His ſoldiers could not 


reliſh his extreme ſeverity in matters of 
diſcipline: and not conſidering the nature 
of an American battle, he ſhewed ſuch 
contempt towards the provincial forces, 
becauſe they could not go through their 
excerciſe with the ſame dexterity and re- 
gularity as a regiment of guards in Hyde- 
Park, that he drew upon himſelf their ge- 
neral reſentment. 

To give this General his due, it is cer- 
tain that his ſervice was attended with 
many unforeſeen and inconceivable diffi- 
culties. He was obliged to march his ar- 
my through a rugged, pathleſs, and un- 


known country, acroſs the Ay 


But Penſyl- | 
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mountains, through unfrequented woods 
and dangerous defiles, rendered more dy. 
gerous by almoſt every thing he had to do 
with the provinces, as more particularly 
appears in his letters to the Britiſh minis: 
try, complaining cf the neglect and diſaf. 
fection of all employed to. ſupply necejl;. 


| ries for the troops, and ſetting forth the 


continual labour and fatigue of his ſoldiers 
to cut out roads acroſs mountains aud 
rocks of an exceſſive height, ſteep, and 
divided by rivers and torrents. 

Put all theſe together, what was extra. 
ordinary in his conduct, and what was ex- 
traordinary in the way of the ſervice, 
there could be formed no good idea of the 
iſſue of ſuch an untoward expedition, 

He arrived ſafe, and without any ma- 
nifeſt decreaſe of his ſtrength, at Fort 
Cumberland, and being informed that the 
French, at Fort du Queſue, lately built 
on the river, near the contlux of the No 
nangahela, were expecting a reinforce- 
ment of Foo regular troops, Whicli as it 
required all the expedition he could pru— 
dently make to prevent ſuch an increale 
of ſtrength in the enemy, determined him 
to puſh forward by forced marches, But 
the impetuoſity of his temper kept him 
from paying that due regard to the repre- 
ſentations of his officers, and to the hazard 
of entering woods and thickets without 
reconnoitering the enemy, which proved 
| his ruin. 

The General marched from Fort Cum- 
berland on the 1oth of Jane, 1755, with 
1400 men, and the greateſt part of the 
ammunition and artillery; having, for 
greater diſpatch, left Colonel Dunbar, 
with 800 men, to eſcort the proviſions, 
ſtores, and baggage, with as much exfe— 
dition as the nature of the ſervice would 
allow. Thus Braddock, with 10 pieces 
l of cannon, and neceſſary proviſions aud 
ammunition, marched without delay or {car 


of danger through the woody defert, and 
arrived on the 8th of July, within 19 
miles of Fort du Qneſne, without mecting 
any oppoſition. | 4 


QUE 


e was now 4o miles encamped ahead | 
of his corps of reſerve under Colonel Dun- 
and muſt expect all the ſtratagems 


and force of an inſidious enemy, Which 


bar, 


u as expreſſed to him in the ſtrongeſt terms, 
elpecially by his Colonel, Sir Peter Halk- 
Jet, who carneſtly deſircd him to proceed 
with cautlon on ſuch hoſtile and dange- 
rous ground, and to order the Indians to 
recounoitre, by way of ſcouts or advanced 
guards, in caſe of an ambuſcade, for 
which that country was ſo well adapted. 
But, as if courage conld do the whole | 
work of a ſoldier, the General paid no 
regard to their wholeſome and ſeaſonable 
advice. He commanded his men to re- 
{ume their march next day, without en— 
deavouring to inform himſelf of the ſitua- 
tion or diſpoittion of the enemy, and with- 
ont detaching ſcouts to preſerve him from 
the ſurpriſe of ambuſcades, though ſur- | 
rounded with woods. So that, having 
proceeded with this unpardonable care- 
leſſneſs through a defile of the enemy, ſo 
artfully concealed behind the trees and 
buſhes that not a man of them could be 
ſeen, his little army about noon was ſur— 
priled by a general fire upon his front, 
and along his left flank ; which obliged 
the van-guard to fall back immediately 
upon the main body; and in an inſtant a 
anic and confuſion icized the regulars ; 
who, diſguſted with their commander, 
could not be prevailed upon either by pro- 
miles, entreaties, or commands to keep 
their ground; yet ſome of the officers did 
honour to their country by their gallant 
behaviour under ſuch deſperate circum- 
ftlances, A few remained by their Gene- 
ral's perſon, But moſt of thoſe brave offi- 
cers and men that ſtood till the laſt, re- 
nmined only to be ſacrihced to the Gene- 
ral's further miſconduct. For, inſtead of 
ordering a retreat, when he found his 
men i.ying with precipitation, till he could 
icour the avenues lined by the enemy 
with grape-ſhot, from 10 pieces of can- 
non he had with him; or ordering the In- | 
dians to advance in flanking parties, againſt | 


Fa 
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the hidden enemy, he obſtinately conti- 
nued upon the ſpot where he firſt receiv- 
ed their fire, till he was almoſt left alone, 
with his officers and men killed about 


him; his obſtinacy increaſing with the 


danger. At laſt, having had five horſes 
ſhot under him, a muſquet-ſhot through 
his right arm and lungs gave him a mortal 


wound. He was carried off the field ly 


the. bravery of Lieutenant-Colonel Gage, 
and another of his officers, but ſurvived 
only four days. | 

The confuſion of the few that remained 


was now turned into a real and diſorderly” 


flight ; and though not purſued, and no 
enemy in fight, they deſerted and left all 
their artillery, ammunition, and baggage, 
and amongſt the reſt the General's cabi- 
net, a prey to the enemy; in which the 
French found all Braddock's letters and 
inſtructions, made uſe of afterwards by 
their miniſtry in printed memorials and 
manifeſtos, to throw the breach of peace 
upon Great Britain. | 

It is but juſtice due to the behaviour 
of the provincial troops under Braddock 
in this action to obſerve, that they were 


not ſo affected with the panic as the regu- 


lars, though the enemy's fire fell as heavy 
upon them as upon any of the reſt of the 


army; and that when the regulars could 


not be prevailed upon to ſtand their ground, 
nor to fight with brakes and buſhes lined 
with unſeen deſtruction, the provincials 
bravely formed, offered to cover the fu- 
gitives, and by advancing alone againſt the 
Indians in the wood, prevented the regu- 
lars from being all cut off. 

The panic of thoſe that fled infected 


them with ſuch terrors, that they ncver 


ſtopt till they met the rear-divition, which 
receiving the infection, they all retreated 


without ſtopping, till they arrived at Fort 


Cumberland ; though the enemy never 
attempted to purſne, or cver appeared in 


ſight, either in the battle or after the, 


— 


defeat. | 
The loſs of the Engliſh in this unfortu- 
nate aſſair amounted to oo men, beſides 
9 tlie 
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the baggage, artillery, &e, The officers | enemy's Indian allies, who attempted to 
tutered moit in proportion, the Indians cut them off, and did 'ha urrals theny, under 
being good markimen had picked them || this moſt judicious diſpoſition aud cautious 
out, vir Peter Halklet, at the head of || march of our army, through a prodigious 
his regiment, fell at the firſt five. The || track of an unknown deſert 


3 . | French will allow that they loſt no more In this manner Brigadier F orbes arrived 
MM [han 400 men, moltly Indians. at Ray's-Town, go miles caſt of Fort du 
1 OUESNE (FOR FDU), TAKENIN 1758. Queſne, where he halted with the main 


| This ex :pedition was committed to Briga- body of the army, and detached 2000 men 
Fly dier Forbes. Tis eo was at Phi || under Colonel Fouquet to Lyal- Henning, 
| iadeiphia, from whence he marched with || with orders to {ccure that poſt, and to 
the laſt diviſion of his forces on the zoth j} reconnoitre the fort and outworks of Fort 
day ot June, for the river Ohio. A march | du Queſne, Fouquet obeyed his orders, 
pregnant with the greateſt difhcnlties and ſecured the poſt, and detached Major 
difcouragements, if we conſider the length Grant, with 800 men only, to reconnoitre 
of the way only; but if we take the want of the object of their operations, which was 
military rcads, the howling wilderneſſes at the diſtance of 40 miles farther. 


that were almoſt impenetrable, the dan- || As ſoon as the enemy ſaw this party 
gerans moralles, an: the rugged moun- || within their power, being informed by 
| bunt ns into the account, nothing but love, {| their ſcouts that it advanced without am 


a love for our country, which ſurmounts {upport, and that their ncarcit retreat was 
"PP deſpiſes all obſtacles and oppotition, || to Lyal-Henning, a track of 40 miles back, 
could have animated chis army to proceed || a body of troops ſufficicat to ſurround 
aj an alacrity and courage, that was them marched out to give them battle, or 

at to be ſatisſied with any thing lels than [to cut off their retreat. The Erglith 
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\ictory and conqueſt. itood their ground with a firmneſs and 
Þ The Brigadier had a ſpacious field to || bravery worthy of their country. They 
a cli play his military talents, in which there received the fire of the enemy, and with 
p hail been ſo many miſcarriages, and where || bayonets fixed cloſed and did great exccu- 
N the enemy hed faſtened themſelves by || tion. But after three hours ſevere action, 
| every means toimprove the naturalſtrength || againſt great odds, and the number of the 
= of the country. But the failings of others || enemy increaſing by reinforcements from, 
3 made him more cautious, more circum- || the garriſon, having loſt their commander, 
of ſpect. He left nothing, or as little as poſ- Major Grant, who was carried pritoner 
M ſible, to chance. He with amazing dili- to Fort du Queſne and about 300 men, in- 
| gence {ecured proviſions and carriages ; including 19 officers killed or taken, theſe 
5 ä deficience of which had been laid the root brave fellows were thrown into diſorder 5 
7M of Braddock's unfortunate march. He, || and obliged to fly back to Lyal-Henning. 
5 with a becoming jealouſy of his own j Thus one indifcreet motion had well 
i itrength, ſhould he expoſe it to the lurk- || nigh diſconcerted all the prudential ſteps 
3 ing inviſible enemy ſecreted in thick woods, || by which Brigadier Forbes had ſurmount— 
|! | or poſted at narrow defiles, extended his || ed the hazards and dangers of a long and 
5 {couting parties, who beat the buſhes, and || almoſt impracticable march. If Fort du 
5 | ferreted the ſavage enemy; and he form- Queſne, and the territory under its de— 
"i ed new roads, and fortified his camps; pendence, was judged to require the whole 
13 without which precautions he mult have | force under Brigadier Forbes to reduce it, 
. ſuffered greatly, or rather have been for- || what could induce Fouquet to detach only 
is ced to ræturn with diſgrace, by the fre- 800 men to the diſtance of 40 miles, with- 
i f quent. ſkirmiſhes and ambuicades of the || out any proviſion to ſuſtain them in caſe 
* 5 : of 
i 
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of an attack, in a country of which they 
were entirely ignorant, and in poſſeſſion 
of, and garritoned by the enemy? In which 
circumltances it was morally impoſſible for 
that detachment ever to return with any 
report, ſhonld they advance within the 

ower of the enemy ; and without a cloſe 
inſpection, their orders could not be cxe- 
cuted. But when the Brigadier was in- 
formed of this lots, it terved rather to 
ſharpen his reſentment and vigour. He 
ſuffercd no more detachments to be cut 
off. He marched with his whole army 
with ſuch expedition, that his ſudden and 
powerful appearance ſtruck the French 
garriton of Fort du Queſne with a panic; 
ſo that they never truſted their ſafety to 
the event of a _fiege, but dilmantled the 
tort and withdrew, tome by boats, others 
by land, to their forts and {ettlements on 
the Milfitippi, on the 24th day of Novem- 
ber; and next day Brigadier Forbes enter— 
ed and took poſſeſtion 3 and having repair- 
ei the fort, the contention for which, 
and the circamjacent lands, had kindled 
ap the preſent war, and placed in it a 
Zarriton of provincials. The troops and 
ollicers, emulated by their fucceſs, and 
Zorying in the miniſter who planned their 
operations in fo wile and cftectual a man— 
ner, unanimouſly changed the name of the 
tort, and with a propzicty and compli- 
nent, which may ealily occur to the 
reader, gave it the name of Pitt{burg. 
Sce PITTSBURS. | 

OUIBBLE-TOWN, BATTLE NEAR, IN 
277. Situated in the province of Maſſa— 
"iet's-Bay, North America; for the par- 
{iculars of which ſee the following letter. 


Lopy of a Letter from the Honourable Gene- 
ral Sir #/illiam Howe to Lord George 
Cermaine, 


WNew-York, July 5, 1777. 

* My Lord, | 
Having eſtabliſhed a corps ſufficient for 

tne defence of Amboy, the army aſſembled 

at ZBrunſwick on the 12th of June. 


— 


* 


| 
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The cnemy's principal force being er- 
camped upon the mountain above OQuibbley 
"Town, with a corps of 2000 men at Priuce- 
Town, it was thought adviſable to make 
a movement in two columns from Brunt-. 
wick on the 14th in the moruing, leaving 


Brigadier-General Matthew with 2000. 
men to guard that poſt. The firſt diviſion, 
under the command of Lord Cornwallis, 
advanced to Hillſborough, and the ſecond 


to Middle Buſh under the command og 


Lieutcnant-General de Heiſter, with a vieve 
of drawing on an action, if the enemy 
ſhould remove from the mountain towards 
the Delaware ; but on finding their inten- 
tion to keep a poſition which it would 
not have been prudent to attack, EF deter- 
minced without. loſs of time to purſue the 
principal ohjects of the campaign, by with- 
drawing the army from ſerſey; and in 
conſequence of this determination return- 
ed to the camp at Brunſwick on the igth, 
and marched trom thence to Amboy on 
the 22d, intending to crols to Staten Iliiand, 
from whence the embarkation was to take 
place. 5 

Upon quitting the camp at Brunſwick, 
the encmy brought a few troops forwards 
with two or three pieces of, cannon, which 
they fired at the ntmolt range without the 
leaſt execution or any return from us; 
they alſo puſhed tome battalions into the 
woods to harraſs the rear where Lord 
Cornwallis commanded, who ſoon diſperſed 
them, with the loſs of only two men killed 


'and 13 wounded ; the enemy having nine. 


3 
killed and about 30 wounded. 


The neceſſary preparations being finiſhed 
for croſſing the troops to Staten Iſland, in- 
telligence was received that the enemy 


| had. moved down from the mountain, and 


taken poſt at Quibble-Town, intending, 
as it was given out, to attack the rear of 
the army removing from Amboy ; that 
two corps had alio advanced to their left, 
one of 3000 men and eight pieces of can- 
non, under the command of Lord Stirling, 
Generals Maxwell and Conway, the last. 
{aid to be a Captain in the French ferviee ;; 
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'the other corps conſiſted of about 700 
men, with only one picce of cannon. 
In this ſituation of the enemy, it was 
judged adviſable to make a movement that 


might lead on to an attack, which was 


done the 26th in the morning in two co- 


lumns ; the right under the command of 


Lord Cornwallis, with Major-Genc a! 
Grant, Brigadiers Matthew aud Leſlie, and 
Colonel Donop, took the route by Wood- 
bridge towards Scots Plains ; the left co- 
Jlumn where I was, with Major-Generals 
Sterne, Vaughan, and Grey, Brigadiers 
Cleveland and Agnew, marched by Metu- 
chin meeting-houſe to join the rear of the 
right column in the road from thence to 
Scots Plains, intending to have taken ſe- 
parate routes about two miles after the 
junction, in order to have attacked the 
enemy's left flank at Quibble- Town. Four 
battalions were detached in the morning, 
with ſix pieces of cannon, to take poſt at 
Bonham-Town. | 
The right column having fallen in with 
the aforementioned corps of 700 men, 
ſoon after paſſing Woodbridge, gave the 
alarm by the firing that enſued to their 
main army at Quibble-Town, which re- 
tired to the mountain with the utmoſt 
precipitation. The {mall corps was cloſe- 
ly puſhed by the light troops, and with 
difficulty got off their piece of cannon. . 
Lord Cornwallis, ſoon after he was 
upon the road leading to Scots Plains from 
Metuchin meeting-houſe, came up with 
the corps commanded by Lord Stirling, 
whom he found advantageouſly poſted in 
2 country much covered with wood, and 
his artillery well diſpoſed. The King's 
troops vying with each other upon this 
occaſion, preſſed forward to ſuch cloſe 
action, that the enemy though inclined 
to reſiſt, could not long maintain their 
ground againſt fo great impetuoſity, but 
were diſperſed on all fides, leaving behind 
3 pieces of braſs ordnance, three captains 


and 60 men killed, and upwards of 200 | 


officers and men wounded and taken, 


* 


— — — 
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His Lordſhip had five men killed, nad 
30 wounded. Captain Finch of the ligli 
company of the guards was the only 
officer who ſuffered, and to my great co. 
cern the wound he received proving mor- 
tal, he died the 29th of June at Amboy, 

The troops engaged in this action were 
the iſt light infantry, iſt Britiſh grena— 
diers, rſt, 2d, and 3d Heſſian grenuiers, 
lit battalion of guards, Heſſian chaſſeurs 
and the Queen's rangers. I take the li 
berty of particularizing theſe corps, as 
Lord Cornwallis, in his report to me, ſo 
highly extols their merit and ardour upon 
this attack. One piece of cannon was 
taken by the guards, the other two by 
Colonel Ming erode's battalion of Heſſian 
grenadiers. 
The enemy was purſued as far as Weſt— 
field with little effect, the day proving 10 
intenſely hot that the ſoldiers could with 
difliculty continue their march thither ; 
in the meantime it gave opportunity for 
thoſe flying to c{cape, by ſkulking in the 
thick woods, until night favoured thcir 
retreat to the mountains. 

The army lay that night at Weſtficld, 
returned the next day to Raway, and the 
day following to Amboy. On the zoth, 
at 10 o'clock in the forenoon, the troops 
began to croſs over to Staten Iſland, and 
the rear-guard under the command of 
Lord Cornwallis, paſſed at two in the at- 
ternoon, without the leaſt appearance of 
an enemy. . 

OQUINTIN, $IEGE OF, AND BATTLE AT. 
A town of Piccardy in France, ſituated 25 
miles weſt from Amiens. This famous 
ſiege was undertaken by the Spaniards and 
their other allies in the year 1557, which 
together with the battle, merit a very 
particular relation, being very conſiderable 
events in the hiſtory of thole times. 

After the peace concluded between tle 
Emperor and France at Creſſy in the year 
1544, Where the former thought proper 
to leave his ally Henry VIII. in the urch, 
the war broke out again in 1551 between 


France and Spain, and was carried on 
with 


QUI 
with various ſucceſs till 1556, when, by 
tee mediation of Queen Mary of Eng- 
ud, a4 truce was concluded between the 
powers at War for five Years. But as if 
the Freach had taken pleaſure in breaking 
treaties, not for conveniency, but through 
mere wantonneſs, no ſooner was this 
truce concluded than, at the inſtigation 
of the Pope, they broke it without any 
other pretence but that this holy father 
was like to be opprelled by the Spaniards; 
Whicieas, it is well known, that his Holi- 
nets. had firit declared war againſt Spain. 
As ſoon as the court of France had re- 
ved to break through the truce, the 
Duke of Guite ſet out with an army for 
Italy, in hopes, by the alli{tance of the 
Pops, to be able to conquer the Kingdom 
of Naples. But when he came to Rome, 
he fund the Pope's promiſes were vaniſh- 
ed io nothing; he was not able to furniſh 
the ſuccours he had ſtipulated, and the 
Dune could do nothing to ſignify without 
them, | 

Meantime King Philip, deſiring to ſig— 
nalize the beginning of his reign by ſome 
grand exploit, and to give all Europe 
proofs of his valour and power, exerted 
himſelf to the utmolt in making prepara- 
tions for the war; ſo that his father hav- 
ing left him without money, and incum— 
bered with many debts, he found himſelf 
obliged for this purpoſe to mortgage his 
revenue, and ſell even the furniture of 
his palace, But as it was his temper to 
avoid oſtentation, he concealed his deſigns 
ds much as poilible, and raiſed troops 
\thout noiſe, that the French might feel 
tac blow before they ſhould hear them- 
ſelves threatened. And to this end, know- 
ing the fortifications of Recroy, which 
terved to ſecure Marienburg and Maubert 
Fon:aine, were not yet in a proper ſtate 
ot defence, he ordered the garriſons of 
Charlemont, Philipville, and Aveunes to 
go and cut to pieces the pioneers who were 
a: work upon them. Theſe hoped to draw 
the French garriſon into an ambuſcade, 


aud having cut off their retreat, to fall 


| 


| 
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upon the pioneers and ſecure their blow. 


In fact, the garriſon ſallied out as they ex- 
pected, but ſeeing themſelves ſurrounded, 
they exerted themſelves with ſuch vigour, 
that they cut their way through thoſe 
who endeavoured to prevent their retreat, 
and by this means got back to the town. 
Thus this enterprize proving abortive, 
only ſerved to give notice to the brave 
Duke of Nevers, who was governor of 
Champagne, that it was high time for him 
to ſecure his frontiers, and put his fortifi- 
cations in a proper ſtate of defence. The 
town is ſituated in a very barren country, 
in a deep clayey ſoil, having on one fide a 
marſhy wood full of bogs and ditches, and 
on the other naked rocks without any 
moiſture, which produced nothing but 
moſs; ſo that it is not eaſy to find ſub- 


ſiſtence for an army that would beſiege the 


place. 
On the other hand, France, beſide the 


ordinary ſubſidies, being loaded with new 


taxes, particularly loans, and uncommon 


burthens to ſupport the charges of the 


war, nothing was heard but the cries and 


complaints of the people, whoſe ſighs and 


tears ſeemed to preſage ſome heavy afflic- 
tion ready to fall on the kingdom. The 


council made but flow preparations for 
ſuſtaining the efforts of King Philip; they 


had only ordered the gens d'arms, which 


is the readieſt force of the kingdom, to 
the places where they ſeemed. to be moſt 
wanted, but had made no proviſion for 
railing foreign troops, except 8000 or 
gooo Germans. and 800 horſe, which the 
Rhingrave brought with him. The court 
was at that time entirely taken up with. 
the folemnities and idle amuſements at the 
marriage of the Conſtable's eldeſt ſon with, 
the King's natural daughter, widow of the 


Duke of Caſtres. The Conſtable's immo- 
derate paſſion for: ſtrengthening his family 


by this alliance, ſeemed to have bereaved. 
him of all thought; and flatterers (for 
theſe will follow the great to the very 


brink of the precipice) concealing the diſ- 
treſs of public affairs, rallied the power of 
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vurit undertake nothing that r 
Howevcr, the dread of the Spanih arms, 
which made a great noiſe upon the from- 
tiers of Champagne, baving rouzed the 
King, he went himtelf in perſon to fecure 
that province. 

Meantime King Philip earneſtly preſſed 
the Queen his _ an the court of 
England, to break with France; and as he 
ſw they were but little diſpoſed to it, he 
uſcd uch arguments as eftcctually deter- 


Enined the Queen to efpouſe his caule. 


The King of France ha appencd to be at 

Kheims when ſhe lent a herald to declare 
var againſt him. The meflenger was 
teverely reprimanded by the Conitable for 
entering upon the territorics of France 
without a 1ate conduct, and without his 
coat of arms upon his back, a fault which, 
he ſaid, deſerved death. However, being 
introduced to the King, he delivered his 
meſſage upon his knees, and the King ac- 
cepted the defiance. Immediately upon 
this declaration, Henry ſent an ambaſla- 


clor to Scotland, entreating that the Scots, 


in conſequence of the treaty ſubſiſting be- 


tween them, would declare war againſt 


England. 

By this time the ſummer was far ad 
vanced, and nothing attempted on either 
ſide. About the middle of July, however, 
the Spanith army being aflembled at Gui— 
vers on the Meuſe, began their march. 
They conſiſted of 35, ooo foot, and 12, 000 
Horſe, without reckoning the Engliſh troops, 


which were not yet arrived. The Duke 
of Savoy was commander in chief, having 


under him the Duke d'Aricot, and the 
Counts of Mansfield, Egmont, Barlymont, 
and Mege. 'The French ar my drew to- 


gether likewiſe at Attigny, but were not. 


near ſo ſtrong as the former; for they 
could not be reckoned in all above 1 ve 
foot, and ſcarce 6000 horſe. 


It was thought that the Spaniards would || 


attack Champagne, and the French were 
particularly in pain for Meſieres and Ro- 


roy. 


King Henry ordered the Duke of 


— 
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re enemy, and aſſured the King that he | Nevers to aberdon the latter, becauſe 12 


reckoned that it could not be yet in pro. 
per tate of defence; but this noblem: au by a 
generous retolution enticated the Ning +, 
depend upon him, aſſuring him, th: i 
there was any appearance of its be ing at- 
tacked, he would ſhut himſelf in it, ** he 
Spaniards, indecd, ſeemed at tirſt to have 
this intention, for a part of their army 
approached the place with a great number 
of {caling ladders, which t! wy had cau{id 
to be made for the puipoſe, in hopes of 
carrying the town in the ſpace of fix 
hours; but the French being adviſtd of 
their coming, gave them luch a {alntation 
with their great and ſmall arms, that they 
were obliged to retreat with precipita- 
tion. Upon this, the Spaniards leaving 
that fro: atier, * becaule they had no 
hope of ſucects, or becauſe they had made 
only this attempt to amite the French, 
drew towards Guiſe, where their M hole 
army united. Then the danger to which 
France was expoſed came to be known 
when it was too late, and the inconſide- 
rateneſs of thoſe who were in the admi- 
niſtration appeared to be ſurpriſing, as 
there was no place in all Piccardy fortificc, 
or provided with men or ammunition ; f 
that thus the belt part of France lay open 
and expoſed to the wounds of its enemies, 
The Spaniards having ſtaid three days near 
the city of Guiſe, as if they had intended 
to beſiege it, on a ſudden ordered all their 
light horſe to ſeize the avenues round St, 
Quintin, and then marched the reſt ci 
their army to it with ſuch diligence, that 
they were encamped round it before the 
news reached the French army. The 
place was in a very bad condition, having 
only in it a company of the Dauphin's re- 
giment, commanded by his Lieutenant 
Teligny, and the half of Peter du Bruci!'s 
company of foot, that is to ſay, in all not 
above 300 men. 

This Du Brueil, though he was govcr- 
nor of the place, came not up till after 
the ſiege was begun; the Conſtable, prodi- 


giouſly ſurpriſed at this ſiege, and nr 
the 
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ue terror the inhabitants muſt be in, told 
the Admiral, his nephew, governor of Pic- 
cardy, . f 
che ilrong places belonging to his govern- 
ment in a proper ſtate of defence, that he 
muſt nit himſelf up in the town, if it 
Mould coſt him his life. The Admiral, 
lentibly galled by this order, and the re- 
proaches of his enemies, drew together 
jome troops and threw himſelf into the 
place; but all he could carry with him 
did not exceed 5 men. At his arrival 
he recovered the ruins of the Suburbs de 
Pille, which the French had abandoned. 
Afterwards he made fſcveral regulations 
with reſpect to the fortifications, and the 
prelervation and diſtribution of proviſions. 
But the burghers havu - an averſion to 
him, becauſe he and Þi- followers made 
almoſt 2 public proteſſion of the reformed 
religion, obeyed him 1th reluctance, 
The frſt fally winch he made was un- 
happy by the lofs of "i'cligny, the beſt 
ſoldier which they had in che place. The 


Admiral had ordered him to {end 50 of 


his men to obſerve the fituation of the 
enemy, but had expreſsly forbid him to go 
himſelf. Notwithſtanding this, Teligny 
finding that his companions began to ſkir— 
miſh unſeaſonably with the enemy, run 
out himſelf, without arms, to call them 
back, but unhappily receiving a deadly 
wound, fell down ſpeechleſs upon the 
ſpot. A foot ſoldier offered to go in quelt 


of him, and brought him back, with the 


alliſtance of ſome other of his companioas, 
almoſt ready to expire. Three or four 
days thereafter the Admiral abandoned the 
Suburbs de VIfle, which had been taken at 
tie expence of ſo many valuable lives, aud 
{et fire to it, He was in want of every 
thing, of cannon, of powder, inſtruments, 
and men, eſpecially muſquetcers. The 
town not being much ſtraitened on the 
ide of Ham, he imagined that a reinforce- 


ment might be introduced upon that quar- 


ter; for this end he had ſent Vaupergue 
to the Conſtable, having ſhewed him how 


he might introduce them. 


NuMMyg, XLV. 


who was accuted of not having put 


1 


_ 


aur 


On this occaſion 2000 foot were given. 


to Dandelot, to introduce them into the 
town; but whether Vaupergue had for- 
got the way which the Admiral pointed 
out to him, or that one of the Engliſh in 
the French ſervice, for they had 3oo light 
horſe that had been baniſhed from that. 
nation, having been made priſoner, had 
diicovered the deſign to ſave his life. 
Dandelot met with a party of the enemy 
fo ſtrong, that molt of his meu were put 
to iighr or cut to pieces, and only a few 
of them could enter the town, Meati- 
time arrived the Engliſh army, conſiſting 
of 9200 foot and 1500 horſe, under the 
command of the Lords Pembroke, Clinton, 
and Gray. The Admiral attempted ſeve- 
ral other means. to get ſuccours into the 
place, which having all failed him, he 


at laſt thought of ſome foot-paths through 


the morals where men could walk dry 
footed, excepting ſome hollow pits, which 
he cauſed immediately to be filled up. He 
ſent immediate notice of this to the Con- 
ſtable, who was at Fere with the army, 
together with the princes and nobility of 
France ; acquainting him at the {ame time 
to provide boats, becauſe he had but four 
or five {mall ones wherewith to paſs the 
river, which runs through the middle of 
the moraſs. 

The Conſtable, upon this information, 
advanced to the village of Effigny the 
Great, with 1500 horte and 4000 foot, 
and from thence ſent proper perſons to 
obſerve the foot-paths mentioned by the 


Admiral, the ſituation of the enemy, and 
the diſtance of the places. Having return- 


ed that evening to Fere, he called a coun- 


cil of war, to lay before them the reſolu- 
tion he had taken, and the method by 


which he deſigned to throw ſuccours into 


the town. "The Marechal de St. Andre, 
who came from court that very day, de- 


monſtrated that ic would anſwer no end 


to carry cannon with them, nor any more 
infantry than they intended to throw into - 


the place; and that the cavalry ſendirex 
ipies conſtantly before them, might con- 
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QU 1 


auct the ſuccours ſafely to the edge of the | 


morals, and then retire, which they might 
do without danger, if matters were ſo or- 
dered as to get there by break of day, 
aſſerting that to do otherwiſe, would be 
to put every thing to hazard without ne- 
ceſlity; becauſe it was almoſt impoſlible 
that the two armies, being ſo near to one 
another, ſhould part on daylight without 
a battle. All the other officers approved 
of this opinion except the Conſtable, who, 
being blinded either by preſumption or 
zealouſy, againſt all the rules of prudence, 
for which he had been ſo juſtly eſteemed 
before, rejected this ſalutary advice; and 
the Marechal endeavouring to ſupport his 
opinion with new arguments, he an{wer- 
ed him, coldly, that he knew well what 


was proper to be done, and wiſhed the 


Marechal would mind the buſineſs of his 
own office. Immediately upon this he 
cauſed his infantry, with 14 pieces of can- 


non of the largeſt and middle ſize, to paſs 


upon a bridge, which he had cauſed to be 


conſtructed for the purpoſe below the 
town of Fere. Next day, which was con- 


ſecrated to the memory of St. Laurence, 


he put himſelf at the head of his army, | 


and having drawn it up in the order of 


battle, begun his march to St. Quintin. | 


Between nine and ten of the clock, he 
came in ſight of the Suburbs de FIfle, 
Here were poſted 14 companies of Spa- 
niards, and over-againſt them on the other 


ſide of the water, the Duke of Savoy was 


encamped with his army upon a large 
ſpace of ground ; he had poſted in a mill 
on the other ſide of the river, two com- 
panics of Spaniſh muſqueteers to guard a 
cauſey which the French might otherwiſe 
have improved to their advantage. 'Theſc 
muſquetecrs being attacked by the French 


were preſently routed, and the Conſtable, 


having made himſelf maſter of the place, 
ordered his cannon to play upon the Duke 
of Savoy's camp. This unexpected ſalu- 
tation, overſetting the Spaniſh tents and 
huts witha terrible noiſe, put them into the 


greateſt confuſion. It was diverting to ſee | 


abet 


the officers, ſoldiers, ſervants, and ſut. 
lers, running to and fro, bowing their 
heads to avoid the balls, aud yet not know. 
ing where to find ſecurity. The Duke of 
Savoy himſelf, ſeeing his tent pierced with 
three or four cannon-balls, had ſcarcely 
time to take his arms. In ſhort, his troop, 
were obliged to abandon their quarters 
and to fetch a loag circuit round the Peer 
part of the town to join the Count of Fg. 
mont. | 
At the ſame time the French were en 
deavouring to throw ſuccours into the 
town through the morals, as before con- 
certed; but this euterprize not having been 
well digeſted nor wei! conducted, did not 
ſucceed, The Conſtable had promiſed te the 
Admiral that he would be at the place by 
break of day, aud as the latter did not ſee 
him appear at the time appointed, i cauſed 
the planks which he had laid over the dif- 
ficult paſſages to be taken up, and the 
poles which he had erected in the moraſs 
to direct the way to be removed, for fear 
the enemy, who were going up and down 
in boats all the day long, ſhould take no— 
tice of them. Belides this omiſſion, the 
Conſtable brought too few boats to exc- 
cute his enterprize with proper expedi- 
tion, and the troops obſerved very little 
order in their paſlage. | 
The enemy's cannon played continually 
on thoſe who approached the edge of the 


moraſe, and the French ſoldiers jumped 


into their little boats in ſuch numbers, 
that thoſe ſmall veſſels being over-chargech 
ſunk into the mud, or could not Jand at 
proper places. On the other hand, the 
greateſt part of thoſe who did get to lan, 
having no guides to ſkew them the toot- 
paths which led to the town, loſt them- 
{elves unhappily in the holes of the mo- 
raſs, where they were either drowned or 
ſtuck faſt in the clay; or finally, after 
wandering long up and down, fell upon 
the poſts of the enemy, who ſhewed them 
no mercy. Thus of a! the intended ſuc- 


cours, ſcarce 100 entered the town, and 
among 


QUI 

among theſe Dandelot the Admirals bro- 
ther. 5 a 

The Conſtable, thinking he had done 
all that was required of him, retired to 
Fere, Meantime the Spaniards having 
recovered their courage, reſolved in a 
council of war to attack the French in 
their retreat; and to that end went to paſs 
the river at a ford, about to miles be- 
low the Suburbs de Vifle. Some of the 
French officers adviſed, that before it was 
too late, a part of the army ſhould be 
ſent to guard that ford, but the Conſtable 
employed on this expedition only 100 Ger- 
man horſe, who were eaſily diſperſed. 

A little after, the Duke de Nevers hav- 
ing repaired thither at the head of his re- 
giment of gens d'arms, found that Count 
Egmont had already paſſed with 2000 horſe; 
the Duke propoſed to have attacked the 
Spaniards before more of them ſhould paſs 
the river, and it was the general opinion 
that had he done this, he would have 
ſaved the French army. But thoſe who 
were about him diverted him from this 
reſolution, as being a raſh attempt, and fo 
indeed it was in appearance; but, in fact, 
it was not only a prudent but even a ne- 
ceſſary meaſure, and though it might have 
been attended with the loſs of that regi- 
ment, muſt have gaincd time and ſaved 
the reſt of the army. However, being 
over-perſuaded, he returned to the light 
horſe of his own army, who were near a 
wind-mill, about a mile and a half diſtant 
from that place, under the command of 
the Prince de Conde, covering the retreat 
of the French infantry. By this time all 
the Spaniſh army had paſſed the river, 
and their cavalry divided into eight large 
bodies, advanced at a good rate, to come up 
with the rear of the French, which had not 
yet got two leagues from St. Quintin. As 
they conſtantly gained ground, they ſoon 
overtook them, and their generals having 
halted a little to conſult together, imme- 
diately thereafter theſe large bodies of 
horſe attacked the French cavalry with 
great fury ; Count Egmont fell upon one 


| 


aui 


of their flanks with great vigour; the 
Counts Henry and Emeſt of Brunſwick, 
with 1000 horſe each, ſupported by Count 
Horn at the head of 1000 cuiraſſiers, on the 
other; and Count Mansfield attacked them 
in front with 3000 horſe. The ſhock was 
ſo furious, that the French cavalry, far 
from being able to ſupport it, were pre- 
ſenily routed, and put to flight with a 
prodigious ſlaughter. It is faid that the 
route began at the baggage and among 
the ſutlers, who having taken to their 
heels, with great confuſion and terrible 


cries, ſpread a conſternation through the 


whole army. It happened alſo unluckily 


for the French, that the Duke de Nevers, 


who commanded the left wing of their 
army when the battle began, found him- 
ſelf in a very deep valley, where, endea- 
vouring to turn his regiment, and make 


head againſt the enemy, he found himſelf 


at once oppreſſed by a body of his own 


army that fell back upon him, and charged 


by the enemy at the ſame time; ſo that 
his ſquadrons being opened and broken, 
he found it a matter of great difficulty to 
make a fafe retreat, without being able 
to engage at all. Thoſe who underſtand 
the art of war find fault with the Con- 
ſtahle's conduct on this occaſion, in a great 
many inſtances. Firſt, they blame him 


for carrying his baggage along with him; 


ſecondly, for not coming up at the time 
he promiſcd ; thirdly, for attempting to 
make a retreat in fair daylight, and in 
the preſence of an enemy, in direct con- 
tradiction to all the rules of war; and 
finally, for not uſing proper expedients in 
time of need; for, {ay they, had he cover- 
ed his rear with 1000 or 1200 muſque- 
teers mixed with light horſe, he would 
only have run the hazard of loſing theſe, 
and muſt have gained time and ſaved the 
reſt of his army. 

Mazeray ſays, That both the Con- 
ſtable and the other officers ſeemed to 
have had their eyes quite blinded, and 
their ſenſes ſtupified. Nobody,” ſays he, 
„thought of giving orders, nobody ap- 
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peared with an air of reſolution to lead 
the ſoldiers to battle, nor to encourage 
them to fight, or rally them when they 
were broken, An univerſal coniternation 
{cemed to poſſeſs the whole army; and to 
ſee the terror that prevailed among all 
ranks of perſons, one would have thought 
that Hcaven had devoted them to de- 
{rruction.” 

The French infantry did not ſtand long 
after the defeat of their horle. "The enc- 
my's cavalry, deſpairing to be able to 
break them, becauſe they kept cloſe to- 
gether, attacked them with cannon ; till 


having by this means put them in contu- 


ſion, they broke iu upon them and defeat- 
ed them entirely. 

Upon this a part of them were cut to 
pieces, the reſt broken into a great many 
{mall parties, like a flock of ſheep diſperſed 
by wolves, fell almoſt entirely into the 
hands of the enemy. The Spaniards pro- 


ſecuted their victory till they came with- 


in a league of Fere, near the gallows; and 


had they puſhed their ſucceſs, they might 


have finiſhed the unhappy remains of that 


army, and taken that .town before night. 


All the way to that place was covered 
with dead, but the greateſt ſlaughter hap- 
pened between Eſſigny the Great and the 


caſtle of Ritzerolles, at a place called the 


White Ditch, becauſe all the fugitives 
ran to that place, thinking to ſave them- 
ſelves in the neighbouring foreſt. "Thoſe 
who reckon the number of the dead, at 
leaſt make them $5000, but others will 


have them amount to twice that number. 


The baggage and all the carinon but two 
pieces being taken, enhanced the diſgrace 
of that fatal day. 


The men of greateſt note thet fell in 
the field were, Francis Viſcount Turenne, 


ſon-in-law to the Conſtable, the cldeſt fon 
of Charles de Roche-du-Maude, Claude de 
Roche-Chouart-Chandenier, Guron, Gou- 
lene, Saingelais, Pleuvot, and Rochefort, all 
officers of the gens d'arms. And toge 
ther with theſe, John de Bourbon d'An- 
guien, brother to the Prince of Conde, 


QU1 
who, after a great many generons Proof; 
of valour, was carried off the field by thy 
Spaniards, having received a wound by a 
piſtol-ſhot, of which he dicd in tlieir 
camp; much regretted even by the Duke 
of Savoy, Who lamented his fate with 
tears, and ſent his body to Fere to be laid 
in the tomb of his anceſtors. It is ſaid of 
this young Prince, that, having been born 
in the caſtle of Fere about St. Laurence's 
day, he came into the world with a ſmall 
fleſh-mark on his ſide, of a lively red co— 
lour, like a lighted coal, which increaſed 
conſtantly to the day of his death, whey 


it diſappeared entirely without leaving any 


trace behind it; as , ſays Mazcray in 
his great wiſdom, tliat Saint had ſtamped 
his mark upon him, to give him nctice 
that he was to die upon the day of hi: 
feſtival. Among other pritoners -of note, 
was the Conſtable, the Duke de Mont— 
penſier, the Marechal de St. Andre, Eleo- 
nor Duke de Longueville, Ludvig, bro 
ther to the Duke of Mantua, tic Rhin— 
grave, Colonel of the Germans, Vaſſe, 
Curton, and Croche de Mayne, all knights 
of the order La Rochefoucault, Manbrun, 
the Conſtable's fon, John Gontaud Biron, 
Robert de Bellay, Louarcey Pumel, La 
Capelle, Biron, and 100 other perſons of 
diſtinction. Count Mansfield, to make 
himſelf amends, as he ſaid, for the raniom 
which he had paid when he was taken 
priſoner at Montmedy, carried on a mol? 
ſhameful trade, for he bought from tlic 
ſoldiers all the priſoners which had the 
appearance of gentlemen before they knew 
their quality; and having found out their 
rank, demanded exorbitant ranſoms for 
them, much greater than many of them 
were able to pay, inſomuch that Biren 
died in his hands. The Duke of Nevers 
made his eſcape directly to Fere, with tic 
Prince of Conde, Sancerre Bourdillon, and 
ſome noblemen and officers, Francis de 
Montmorency, the Conltable's eldeſt ſon, 
made his eſcape by another way, and came 


to the ſame place. | 
The 


QU1 

The Spaniards have good reaſon to ce- 
icbrate the triumph of this day, for it in- 
terrupted the courle of Henry II. 's pro- 
{perity, broke the ſtrength of France, and 
diveſted it of all the conqueſts which the 
then King and his father Francis I. had 
gained, It did more ; it kindled a civil 
war, the aſhes of which were long kept 
warm. For the Conſtable, Montmorency, 
being a priſoner, and having with many 
joſt much of his reputation, the Guiles, 
who were princes of great cunning and 
bravery, got into his place during his ab- 
ſence, and gained a great aſcendancy over 
him in the affections of the people, as well 
as in the adminiſtration of government. 
So that the endeavouring to diveſt them 
of their power, and they to maintain 
themſelves in it, formed between them 
two parties, which kept the kingdom in a 
{flame for a long courte of years. 

After the loſs of the French army, the 
diſgrace of their nobility, and the capti- 
vity of their chieftains, all the hopes of 
the nation were centered in the Duke of 
Nevers, who to great experience and 
good conduct added a generous regard for 
the intereſt of his country. He was the 
| firit who informed the King, who was 
then at Champagne, of the fatal diſaſter 
which had happened to his troops at St. 
Ouivtinz and having afterwards retired 
to Laon, gathered together the remains 
of the army. "Fo this end he diſpatched 
meſſengers to all places within 20 leagues 
round, to acquaint thoſe who had eſcaped 
out of the battle to come and join him, 
promiſing that he would get them refitted 
at the public charge; though in fact he 
remounted a great many of them at his 
on expence, obliged his ſurgeons to take 
care of the fick and wounded, viſited them 
carefully himſelf, and ordered his cooks 
never tO refuſe them victuals, not except- 
ing cven what would be prepared for his 
own tahic, But after all his efforts, he 
could only draw together 15 or 1600 
norle, and $900 foot. 


pry 


au 


The King on receiving the bad news 
retired to Paris, where the citizens were 
{o terrified, that they were getting their 
baggage ready to leave the town. As it 
was of conſequence to encourage them, 
he ſent them his Queen, together with 
Cardinal Bertrandy, keeper of the ſcals, 
as pledges, to aſſure them he would never 
forſake them. This done, he ſent an am- 
baſlador with great expedition to demand 
ſuccours of lis gocd allies the Cantons of 
Switzerland, who granted him 16,000 
men. He allo diſpatched Colonel Reach- 
broch to Germany on the {ame errand. 
He gave likewiſe orders that all his nobi- 
lity, and thoſe who had carried arms be- 
fore, ſhould meet at Laon to be inrolled 
under proper officers. Then Le rccalled 
Paul de Termes from Pied mois, io at 
his coming adviſcd him to fill up the re- 
trenchments he had maden {his ſide of 
Montmartre to ſtrengthen tics ty, rec 
koning it much better to carry prople 
abroad, and inure them 16 115 ever ito of 
war in a camp, than to indes th 
indolence in towns. In like mae 
ordered the Duke of Guiſe to lea! | 
his army quickly from Italy, for tac + 
fence of the kingdom, and wrote to Bru 


fac to ſend him a part of the troops wh:ch 


were under his command. The zeal and 
forwardneſs with which the French alſ- 
ſiſted their King in this public calamity, 


were, ſays the French hittorian, cvident. 


proofs of the goodneſs of that Prince, and 
the mildneſs of his government. The Pa- 


riſians gave him of their own accord 
. 300,000 livres, and every one of the nobi- 


lity offered, either verbally or by letters, 
to take upon himſelf the defence of ſome 
place, and to fortify and ſecure it at his 
own charge; ſo that if it ſhould be but a 
{mall -village, he would convert it into a 
fortreſs in a month's time. Even Briflac, 
to give an example to the nobility of ſerv- 
ing the ſtate with their fortunes, as well 
as their ſwords, begged the King would 
be pleaſed to accept of all his revenue, 
except 2000 livres of yearly rent, which 

he 
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he was willing to reſerve for the ſupport 
of his family. | 

Meantime the ſame ſtupidity which had 
{eized the French before the battle, ſeem- 
ed to have taken hold of the Spaniards 
after their victory. 'The whole French 
nobility being either {ſlain or taken, or at 
the further end of Italy, an univerſal con- 
ſternation ſpread over the whole kingdom, 
and no army on foot, what ground was 
there to doubt but the latter might have 
planted their trophies in the church of 
Notre-Dame at Paris? nevertheleſs, either 
exceſſive joy, which diſturbs the mind 
as much as extreme affliction, or ſome other 
ſecret cauſe ſo blinded their eyes, that 
they could not purſue a proſpect ſo pro- 
miſing, but returned to the ſiege which 
they had begun before the battle. King 
Philip arrived in the camp four or five 
days after the engagement; and having 
obſerved with inexpreſſible joy the marks 
of victory, the ſtandards, priſoners, and 
ſpoils of the vanquiſhed, and received the 
compliments and acclamations of his army 
upon the ſucceſs of his arms, ſent to his 
father, Charles V. deſiring his advice with 
regard to the improvement he ought to 
make of the ſignal ſucceſs he had met 
with on this happy occaſion, and acquaint- 
ing him, that he was determined not to 
leave the place till he ſhould have taken 
the town, and received his anſwer. Some 
ſey that the old Emperor anſwered by the 
ſame courier, That he returned a thou- 
ſand thanks to the ſupreme Lord of the 


univerſe, v ho had honoured the beginning 


of his ſon's reign with ſuch a glorious 
victory; and at the fame time he revered 
the divine Juſtice, which had returned 
all the misfortunes of the war upon the 
heads of thoſe who had been guilty of 
breaking the peace. That, for his own 
part, having entirely diſengaged himſelf 
from the affairs of the worid, he would 
offer his ſon no advice, but that he ſhould 


be directed in the meaſures of his go- þ 


vernment, by the counſels of thoſe abl- 


miniſters he had left about him.” Others 


ſay, that having received his ſon's letter 
he aſked the courier who brought it, « 1; 
« my ſon yet at Paris?“ There are tome 
who add, that loſing all patience becauſe 
Philip proceeded to {lowly in the improve- 
ment of his good fortune, he was upon 
the point of leaving his retirement, and 
reſuming the government, 


QUI 


Meantime King Philip forwarded with 


all expedition the mines he had begun 

and ſet on foot other new ones without 
any interruption, except from Bourdillon 
and Sancerre ; who fallying, the one from 
Guiſe, the other from Fere, ſometimes 
carried off his convoys, and cut his foragers 
to pleces. As for the Duke of Nevers, 
his fear that the Spaniards would come 
to fight him, was greater than the ſtrength 
he had to give them diſturbance. He at- 
tempted however ſeveral methods to throw 
{ome carabineers into the city. Once he 
had got 3oo of them to the cdge of the mo- 
raſs, who were to pals at a place where 
the water was very low, but only 120 
could be introduced into the town. Thus 
the Admiral had in all but 800 men bear- 
ing arms, to defend a very large town 
very ill fortified ; for as to the townſmen 
and the peaſants who had taken ſhelter in 
the place, they could not be at all depend- 
ed on; they were either ſo ill affected, or 
ſo much diſpirited, that neither by pro- 
miſes nor threatenings, nor by rewards, 
nor even by driving the diſobedient out 
of the town to the mercy of the cnemy, 
could he prevail upon them to work at 
filling up the breaches, or repairing the 
walls. All the officers were therefore cf 
opinion, that as he had no hopes of ſuc- 
conrs, and there were 10 breaches already 
made in the walls, either by the mines the 
beſiegers had ſprung, or their battcring 
cannon, he ſhould endeavour to obtain an 
honourable capitulation. They entreated 
him to conſider, that the greateſt diſho— 
nour which can happen to the governor 
of a fortreſs is to loſe it by an aſſault; 
becaule, in ſuch a caſe, every body blames 
him for want of knowledge and expc- 
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rience; the inhabitants exclaim againſt 
him for expoſing them to pillage, and the 
fun of their enemies; the ſoldiers for 
having devoted them to deſtruction ; the 
prince juſtly complains of him for having 
thrown away the lives of his troops to no 
purpoſe ; and in the meantime nobody can 
ſo much as commend his courage, becauſe 
as this is but the leaſt qualification of a 
ood officer, ſo it cannot be known whe- 
ther his conduct is owing to true bravery, 

or ignorance of his duty, | 
But tlie Admiral, although he approved 
of theſe reaſons, determined to ſtand an 
allault, vainly hoping, that if the enemy 
ſhould meet with one repulſe, they would 


ſcarce attack him a ſecond time in that 


manner, and that he would thus gain 
time to the King, who to be ſure want- 
ed it mach. This refolution, whether 
generous or raſh, only ſerved to increaſe 
the calamities of France. The enemy 
having aſſaulted the town at all the 
breaches on the 27th of Auguſt, they 
ſucceeded at one of them, which the 
French abandoned in a daſtardly manner, 
and by that means became maſters of the 
place. The fury of the conquerors fell 
heavieſt upon the garriſon ; for they ſpared 
the lives of the inhabitants, and applied 
themſelves to the pillage of the town, 
which was very rich, as it was a kind of 
magazine of all the commodities which are 
annually exchanged betwixt France and 
the Low Countries. All the French ofh- 
cers were either ſlain or taken priſoners. 
he Admiral and his brother Dandelot 
fell into the hands of the Spaniards, where 
the latter, remembering the ſeverities 


- which he had ſuffered in the caſtle of || 


Milan, made his eſcape in a very artful] 
mamer, but was expoled to. extreme 
danger in paſling through the morals, 
Ihe reduction of Catelet much about 
the {ame time, redonbled the uneaſineſs 
ot the French court; and their vexation 
was the greater, that the Baron de So- 
tignac, who was governor cf jt, and had 
quired the reputation of ve ry brave 


7 


5 
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man, had ſent notice to the Duke of Ne- 
vers the very day on which he ſurrender- 
ed the place by capitulat ion, that he would 
defend it to the laſt drop of his blood. 
The Kivg, {ome time thereafter, provoked 
that the Baron had ſo ſoon forgot his pro- 
miſe, and failed in his duty, cauſed him 
to be arreſted ; but either by court inte- 
reſt, or ſome other means, he got himſelf 
acquitted. King Philip, encouraged by 
this ſucceſs, encamped ſome days at Font 
Somme, bcing at a loſs what place he 
ſhould attack next, for he imagined that 
none of them could eſcape him. At laſt 
he reſolved to lay ſiege to Ham, that from 
thence he might have it in his power to 
puſh forward towards Compeigne and 
Paris, or turn to the right towards Pic- 
cardy and the Boulonois, or to march to 
Couſſi, Soiſſons, and Laon, in his way to 
Champagne, according as he ſhould judge 
moſt for his purpoſe. Ham is a plain open 
place, flanked on one ſide by the river 
Somme, on the other by a moraſs, in ſuch 
a manner that there is but little dry ground 
by means of which it could be approached. 
The town was by no means tenable at that 


time. The caſtle had the appearance of 


an impregnable fortreſs, but its bulwarks 
and platforms not being conſtructed in the 
modern faſhion, could not ſtand againſt 2 
battery of cannon ; on which account it 
was obliged to ſurrender on the 12th of 
September. Sepois and Heilly Peſſeleu 
who were in it, obtained an honourable 
capitulation. This was the laſt effort of 
this great and victorious army, ſoon after 
it broke into parties to rob and pillage the 
country. | 

At Noyan, ſome companies of Spaniſh 
light horſe, having dreſſed themſelves in 
the French faſhion, ſurpriſed two compa- 
nies of French ; but they made no great 
booty at that place, becauſe the French 
had burnt it, to prevent its falling into 
their hands. They alſo ſeized Chauny, 
not with an intention to keep it, but to 
ſecure to themſelves the vintage of that 


fine vineyard. If it be aſked, why Philip 


proceeded 
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with the arrogance of the Spaniar ds, 


and the King and the Duke of Savoy 


QUI 
proceeded no farther, and attempted no 
matters of greater conſequence, as he was 
maſter of the field? it would not be caly 
to give a determinate an{wer ; but poſſib iy 
he foreſaw that it would be a hard matter 
for him to keep fo many difterent natiens, 
Flemings, Germans, Spaniſh, Englith, and 
Italians long united together. And in 
fact, the haughty Engliſh nation, diſguſted 
who 
had uſed them ill, and moreover hearing 
that the Scots had invaded their country, 
aſked cave to depart, and he durſt not 
refuſe it. The Germans allo retolvel to 
ſcrve no longer than their time mould be 
up, becauſe they got no ſhare of the booty, 
had 
taken from them all their beſt >ritoners, 
inſomuch, that the Duke of Nevers, by 
addreſſing them in a conrteons and com- 
plaifant manner, prevailed with 5000 or 
6000 of them to enter into the ſervice of 
Frauce, and the reſt retired to their own 
country. | 

Thus we have given an account of the 
famous battle and fiege of St. Quintin, 
and in it we have chiefly followed Meze- 
ray's hiſtory of theſe events, as he ſeems 
to give a very full and circumſtantial ac- 
count of them ; but it is no more than 
juſtice to our readers to acquaint them, this 
author had {ome itrong attachments, which 
very much affe the tiuth and impartiality 
of ſome varts of his hiſtory, and ſeem to 
have had no ſmall infiuence on his repre- 
ſentation of this affair. Like moſt of the 
French hiſtorians, he had a powerful bias 
in favour of that court. and in endeavour- 
ing to vin licate their meaſures, is not al- 
ways ſo ſcrupulous in his regard to truth 
as a fair Hiſtorian ought to be. Beſides this, 
he was more bigotted to the ſuperſtitions 
and tyranny of the church of Rome, 
than conld be expected from a perſon of 
his good ſenſe and judgment. His attach- 
ments to this cruel religion he carried ſo 
far, as to juſtify ſome of the Treat lt ex- 
ceſſes the prieſts of that religion had uſed 
in propagating their doctrines, not except- 
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QUI 


ing the inhuman maſſacre of the jn1;h;. 
tants of Cabricres and Merindol, and other 
ſhocking executions of that kind. Thi, 
diſpolition gave him ſuch an averilon 49 
all who entertained ſentiments differ; 
trom his own on _ {ubje-*, that he could 
icarce do juſtice to their characters, or 
{peak of tl:cm wh that temper and im- 
partialii y which is the greateſt ornament 
of hiſtory. We have inſtances of this in 
the repreſentation he has given of the 
TOliitavle Montmorency, aud his nep he- 
Admiral Cologni. on chi: very occaſion. 
He, ſays of the former, that thongh 
other iſe a man of great prudence, he 
was quite blinded and iufatuated upon this 
accaſion, that he conl not be 1 
nat his country was in any das ger, or 
that the Spaniards durit attempt any thing 
that year. "That he neglected to put the 
kingdom in a itate of defence. That, by 
breaking concert with the Admiral, 
not only had loſt the opportunity of e 
ducing ſuccours into the town, but allo. 
expoſed thoſe ſuccours to unavoidable ruin, 
That he had rejected an excellent -dv ice 
offered him by the Marechal de St. Andre, 
and treated him with diſdain for infiliing 
on it; that though he had ſcatonable 
warning to fend a ſufficient force to guard 
the ford of the river, and prevent the 
Spaniards from paſſing to attack the French 


in their retreat, he only employed 1cc 
German . horſe in this expedition, and 


thereby occaſioned the loſs of the battle, 
and the ruin of the French army. That 
in his retreat he had not taken the prope: 
method to ſecure his rear againſt the attack 
of the enemy. And finally, that he hat act- 

ed contrary to all the rules of war, in at- 
tempting to make a retreat in fair daylight, 
and in the preſence of an enemy. 

But theſe charges will be found of very 
little weight, and in a great mea ſure, at 
leaſt, owing to the hiſtorian's pr ejudices 
againſt the principles and character of the 

Conitable. It is not true, that this great 
man was ſo far blinded or infatuated, as 


not to foreſee the danger of his country, 
or 


Ga ff ener 2 


preparation for the war which was im— 


QUI 
r to be unconcernc«d about it, 

fident de Thou, an author of approved 
impartiality and moderation, {wayet by no 
prejudices, and addicted to no party, at- 
jures us, that the Conſtable from the be- 
ginning oppoſed the war, and always de- 
clared that he foreſaw it would be of 
fatal conſequence to France. And on the 
28th of July, when the enemy was at 
Guiſc, and the Conftable, the Admiral 
Cologni, and the Marechal de St. Andre, 
were ordered to court, to conſult what 
was proper to be done ; while, tome in fa- 
vour of thole who were the authors of 
the war, expreſſed their contempt of the 
danger, and pretended that the encmy 


ö 


\ 


would attempt nothing that campaign, but 
only wanted to ſhew his ſtrength, and 
watch the motions of the French. In 
ſhort, that having loſt all hopes of ſuc— 
cceding in Champagne, they only now 
ſought an opportunity to make a ſafe re— 
treat. The Conſtable, on the other hand, 
thought it was not without deſign that the 
enemy, having left Champagne, ſhould 
immediately march to the borders of Pic- 
cardy, ſince it appeared thereby that they 
had formed a deſign to attack with vigour 
lome town or other, which they might 
hope to carry before the French were rea- 
dy to oppole them : for what could be the 
end of drawing together ſo many troops, 
unleſs it were with a view to ſome great 
attempt, eſpecially as the Spaniards knew 
low weak the French were at this time. 
Nor is it more juſt to ſay, that the Con- 
ſable did not -exert himſelf to put the 
Kingdom in a ſtate of defence, and endea— 
vour to {ave his country from the danger 
wherewith it was threatened, On the 
contrary, ſo early as the beginning of 
January, the gens d'arme, which is tlie 
principal {trength of the kingdom, were 
convened, and ſent to the frontiers of 
Champagne, and other places, where it 
was thought they would be moſt wanted. | 


— 
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Nor Was It an caly matter to make ſuitable 


pending, the flower of the French army 


6 


A 


*he Pre- | being at that time in Italy, the finances 


exhauſted, the treaſury empty, and the 
people every where murmuring, aud un- 


able to bear the taxes which were impoſed 


upon them to defray the expences of the 
war. Add to all this, that the Conſtable 
had not power enough at court to do 
what he would, as thoſe who adviſed the 
war, and prevailed in oppolition to his po- 
ſitive advice and intereſt, muſt have had 
more power, but being ſenſible of the 


| danger, could not be hearty in thcir en- 


deavours to provide againit it. 

It does not appear that there was any 
concert between the Conſtable and the Ad- 
mira], that the former ſhould bring up 
the ſuccours to the edge of the morals by 


break of day, as Mezeray alledges. NI. de 


Thou makes no mention at all of this con- 


cert, which a man of his exactneſs would 


have thouglt of too much importance to 
be neglected, if he had believed it to be 
truc ; but puts the diſappointment, with 
regard to introducing the ſuccours, mere- 
ly upon the {mall number of the boats 
they were provided with, their being 
overcharged by the precipitation of the 
ſoldicrs, and their inability to get athore 
upon account of the mud. We have no 
greater reaſon to believe what is {aid of 
the Marecchal de St. Andre's good advice 
rejected with diſdain by the Conſtable. 


M. de Thou's ſilence is alſo a good reaſon 


for our not admitting this charge, eſpe— 


| cially as it comes from an author who 


ſhews ſo great an inclination to blacken 
that great man's character, and ſuſtain the 
accuſations of his enemies without {uitt- 
cient proof, Nor is it conſiſtent with 
the acknowledged gravity, moderation, 
and goodneſs of the Conſtable, to ſuſpect 
that he could treat a Marechal of France in 
ſuch a haughty and unbecoming manner, 
for no other reaſon but becauſe he deii- 
vered his opinion freely in a council or 
War. | 
Nothing can be more unfair than Meze- 
ray's repreſentation of the Conſtable's ne- 
glecting to guard the ford of the river, and 
*Yy : preven 
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prevent the paſſace of the Spaniards ; as 


i the Conſtable had had no thought of 
this himſelf, and when jr was ſuggeſted 
to him by another, Ead ſent only 100 


* 


horte upon an expedition of lo very great, 


unnportance. NM. de Tllou takes no notice 
of any advice being offered to the Con- 
table on this ſubject, but tells us, that 
the Conſtable had font theie 100 horſe to 
keep the Spaniards in play till the Duke 
of Nevers, at the head of his own regt- 
ment of horſe, and thoſe of Curton, Al- 
bin, aid Vaſle, v-hom he had ordered to 
{upport them, ſhould arrive. But Count 
Egmont having foreſcen the deſign, had 
macle haſte to take poſſeſſion of the ford, 
and pailed 2000 horſe before the Duke 
of Nevers came up. | 
As to the method of fecuring his re- 
treat, he had drawn up his horſe in the 
rear to cover the foot, which has been 
always the common method in caſes of this 
kind. Nor have we any good reaſon to 
think that a bedy of muſquetcers mixed 
with light horſe, could have ſtood the 
hock of ſo large a body of Spaniſh caval- 
ry, or covered the retreat of the French 
army to fo good purpoſe. The laſt objec- 


tion which Mezeray offers againit the 


Conſtable's conduct, viz. that he attempt- 
te to retreat in broad daylight, and in 
preſence of an enemy, is the only one that 
{ſeems to have any weight in it; and Thu— 
aulus tells ns, that in this inſtance his con- 
duct was generally cenſured. But after 
all, we know not all the circumſtances 
nor particular conſiderations that might 
have determined him in this particular. 
It was of infinite conſequence to France 
to {top the progreſs of the Spaniards, and 
gain time, which could be no otherwiſe 
done than by throwing ſuccours into the 
place. The hopes of ſecuring this favou- 
rite point, engaged the Admiral to bring 
up the Whole army; and the ſuperiority 
of the Spaniards made the retreat neceſ- 
ſary. Be this as it may, the greateſt men 
are not infallible ; and to whatever cenſure 
he might expoſe himſelf in this inſtance, 


it appears certain that the Admiral _ 
N took 


QU1 
he was certainly one of the ableſt minic. 
ters, the beſt men, and greateſt generals, 
of the age in which he lived. 

Mezeray's charges againſt the Admiral 
are, That he did not keep his government 
of Piecardy in a proper poſture of defence: 
that his uncle, the Conllable, uted a very 
irony exprefiion, when he ordered hin 
to ſhut hinielf up in the town of St. 
Quintin: that the ill behaviour of the in— 
habitants of St, Quintin was owing to an 
averſion they had to his perſon, becauie 
he and his people, even at that time, 
openly profeſſed the reformed religion: 
that hc retook the Suburbs de l'Iſle after it 
had been deſerted by the French, at the 
expence of leveral valuable lives, yet in 
a few days abandoned it himſelf, aud {ct 
it on fire: and finally, that when he might 
have obtained an honourable capitulation, 
he chole to keep out the town till it was 
taken by ſtorm, and thereby expoſed the 
place to be pillaged, and the garriſon to 
be put to the ſword. | 

That the towns in his government were 
not put in a proper polture of detence, 
was not owing to any neglipence in him, 
but to the poverty of the ſtate, and the 
emptineſs of the treaſury, or the infatua- 
tion of the authors of the war, who held 
the enemy in too much contempt to exert 
themſelves as they ought in providing 
againit him. The ſtrong expreſſion Lid to 
be uſed by the Conſtable, when he order- 
cd the Admiral to ſhut up himſelf in the 
town, is ſuppoſed to be occationed by ſeme 
unwillingneſs in the latter to undertake 
that ſervice, and ſeems ſuggeſted by Me- 
zeray, with deſign to reflect either upon 
the Admiral's courage or his loyalty : but 
the truth of this circumſtance, as far as 
we know, depends upon this author's tel- 
timony, which in this caſe is of no great 
value. The expreſſion ſaid to be uſed by 
the Conſtable, ſeems altogether inconſiſtent 
with the gravity and moderation of that 
great man, eſpecially to a nephew of ſuch 
uncommon worth. But be this as it will, 


QU1I 
took the ſervice with the greateſt cheer- j 
kulneſs, as he performed it with equal fi- 


delity, zeal, and courage. He might have 
declined it had he thought proper, with- 
out any reflection upon his character: he 

was even earneſtly adviſed againſt it by 
| his friends and others, eſpecially the Mare- 
chal de Jarnac, who inſiſted that to expoſe 
the governor of a province to imminent 
danger was an improper meaſure, con- 
trary to the rules of true policy, and the 
intereſt of the ſtate. To ſay no more up- 
on this ſubject, the ability, ſteadineſs, and 
reſolution, wherewith he diſcharged the 
truſt, ſhews evidently that he undertook 
it with the greateſt cheerfulneſs, and even 
had an ambition to ſignalize himſelf upon 
this occaſion; conſequently the Conſtable 
could have no reaſon to ſpeak to him in 
this ſtrain, and to inſinuate it is down- 
right calumny. | 


Had it been true that the inhabitants of | 


St, Quintin entertained an averſion to the 
Admiral's perſon, on account of his attach- 
ment to the reformed religion, and there— 
fore did nothing but with reluctancy, it 
would have been no reaſonable objection 
againſt his character; but it does not ap- 
pear that the citizens had any ſuch pre- 
judice againſt him, much Jeſs that he or 
his followcrs openly proteſled the doctrines 
of Calvin, or was known to have any at- 
tachment to them at that time. The 
King's averſion to the reformed religion, 
the great regard he had to the Admiral's 
family, and the many enemies of the Jat- 
ter, who would have bcen glad of an op- 
portunity of doing him a diflervice at 
court, ſcemed to put this affair out of all 
queſtion... The year after, tis true, Dan- 
delot, the Admirals brother, was accuſed 
to the King of entertaining ſome hereti- 
cal notions about the mals ; and though 
he ſtood high in the King's favour at that 
time, yet this Prince being confirmed in 
lis ſuſpicion by ſome expreſſions of Dan- 
delot's in converſation with him, not only 
turned him out of his ſervice, but puniſh- 


\ 


ed him with great ſeverity. And can it 


au! 


be thought that the King's attachment to 
the ſuperſtitions of Popery, or his averſion 
to what was called Hereſy, was leſs at this 
time than a ycar after; or that if the Ad- 
miral and his followers had made open pro- 
feſſion of the doctrines of Calvin, it could 
have been a {ſecret at court, or puniſhed 
with leſs ſeverity, eſpecially as the King's 
ſervicc is ſuppoſed to have ſuffered by it. 
It is a common rule in war, that the be— 
ſieged defend the ſuburbs and out places 


of a fortreſs as long as they can, without 


endangering the loſs of the whole; be— 
cauſe this is a means of prolonging the 
ſiege, and employing the enemy, in hopes 
that in the meantime the garſſlon may be 
rclieved by their friends; or the beſiegers, 
wearicd with oppolition, or diſcouraged 
by ſome dilagrccable accident, may raiſe 
the ſiege of their own accord. At the be- 
ginning of this ſiege, when there was but 
zoo men in the town, they had abandoned 
this ſuburb, judging it impottible to keep 
it with ſo {mall a garriſon ; but when the 
Admiral entered the town with ſuccours, 
having made a ſucceſsful ſally, he drove 
the enemy out of it with very little loſs; 
and having kept it ſo long as he thought it 
conſiſted with the ſafery of the place, he 
at laſt abandoned it, and ſet it on fire. 
What he ſays himſelf upon this ſubject is 
a ſufficient vindication of his conduct; 
„That though he thought it dangerous 
e to be too ſanguine, in keeping it with 
&« {© {mall a number of men, in caſe the 
« enemy, having made an aſſault there, 


«© and driven off the garriſon, ſhould en- 


«© ter the town together with them, and 
« make themſelves maſters of both at 
c once; yet it was his opinion, that it 
c ought not to be raihly abandoned, ſo 
« Jong as it could be kept without danger 
&« to the whole; becaule it muſt be ue 
« ful to gain time, and keep the encmy 
. ‚ | 

Nothing can be more inconßſtent than 
Mezcray is with himſelf in the cenfurcs 
he paſſes upon the Admiral's conduct. 


he reckons it the happieſt event that 
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QUE 
could have happened to France, that the 
Spaniards, inftead of purſuing their victory, 
and marching towards Paris, returned, 
very imprudently, to the ſiege of St. 
Quintin, when they miglit Dave feized the 
capital of France, and over-run the beſt 
parts of the kingdom; becauſe by this 
means the King gaincd time to bring his 
troops together, and employ all the re- 
ſources he had in his power to ſave his 
dominions from the hazard to which they 
were then expoled. This was the very 
reaſon why the Admiral was determincd 
to hold out the town, after he knew that 
it was not tenable, and to expole himſelf 
and his garriſon to the danger of an aſ- 
{ault, rather than to fave both by an early 
capitulation, 
to hope he ſhould be able to ſtand the firſt 


aſſault, and that the beſiegers, inſtead of 


venturing a {econd, would proceed in the 
ſiege more faintly and with greater cau- 
tion; ſo that the King would have ſufi- 
cient time to collect all his ſtrength, and 
give them directions with reſpect to their 
future conduct. And it is highly probable, 
that the affair would have turned out as 
he expected, if a part of his own garriſon 
had not baſely deſerted him as ſoon as the 
aſſault began, and by their cowardice be- 
trayed their governor, the town, and 
themſelves, into the hands of the enemy, 


with whom they found but very little |. 


mercy. But though we have inſiſted lon- 
ger upon this ſubject than was at firſt in- 
tended, it would be a pity to deprive the 
reader of the pleaſure of his own apology 
for this part of his management. 

The Spamards having battered the place 
with great violence, and made eleven 
large breaches in the walls, he called aſide 
his brother Dandelot, and M. de Remy, 
commiſſary of the artillery, to whoſe ad- 
vice he paid a great regard, and aſked the 
the latter whether there was any method 
to ſecure the walls againſt the mines of 
the beſiegers? The other anſwering that 
be ſaw nothing that could ſtop the enemy's 
progreſs, now that he had got poſſeſſion 


Beſides, he had ſome reaſon 


aur 


of the ditch, which would give him an op- 


portunity to overſet the towers by his. 
mines, and open the baſtions, ſo as with 
out danger to get by degrees to the top of 
the wall, and lodge bimſelf there: nor 
conlidering the ſituation and circumſtances 
of the place, would it be of any ule to 
make intrenchments within the fortifica- 
tions. To this the Admiral auſwered, 
< have one thing to communicate to you 
in private, and I deſire it may be kept 
ſecret from every body but ourlelyes, 
„ Your faying there is no remedy apain!: 
* the mines of the beſiegers, M. de St. 
© Remy, gives me no apprehenſions, as [ 
am ready to loſe my life, and ſpend the 


„ Jaſt drop of my blood for my country 
1 4 * 


« and my King, and am well perſuaded 
that every day and every hour we ſhall 
be able to detain the enemy here, will be 
* of great conſequence for putting the 
King's affairs upon a proper footing. But 
it grieves me much to remember thc 
cenſures which, after the taking of 
Terrouane, very freely paſſed upon the 


„ Conftable, as if he had acted very im- 


« prudently, when he {aw the enemy pol- 


„ ſeſſed of the ditch, and ready to ſap the 


&« foundation of the walls, in not propoſins 
« a capitulation, which he might have 
obtained upon honourable terms, if it 
had been demanded two days ſooner. 
„Nor am I ignorant how many, on ſuch 
« occaſions, are ready to make free with 
« the characters of thoſe who have done 
« nothing worthy of reprehenſion. This 
« gives me ground to fear, that the gene- 
e rality of the world will fxy, I bave act- 
« ed inconſiderately, if I expole to immt- 
c nent. danger the principal ſtrength of tho 
« kingdom, and the flower of the French 
% cavalry, which, eſpecially at this time, 
c might be of great uſe in the defence of 
„ other parts of the country. But I ant 
© much of the opinion, that the enemy, 
« after battering our walls with {uch vio- 
« lence, will make a vigorous aſſault; 
« which if we ſuſtain bravely, and be able 
ce to repulſe them, they will not then pro. 
"RE «© cccd 


<A 


aur 


« cecd in ſuch a furious manner, but more 
« gwly and with greater caution; and 
« we, in the meanwhile, having by this 
„means gained much time, will have an 
opportunity to lay the whole affair be- 
« fore the King, recommend ourſelves to 


his favour, and capitulate with his ap- 


% probation. I would. have you moreover 
& to know, that I am determined to ſub- 
« mit to preſent death, rather than that 
„any thing ſhould eſcape from me that 
« ſhould ſeem unworthy of my character: 
« and though I hear that many of thoſe 
« who are about me are under diſmal ap- 
« prehenſions, yet I think we ought art- 
« fully to impole upon them, and animate 
them ſo by our words and example, that 
© however low ſpirited they are in reality, 
« they may imagine themſelves brave and 
« reſolute. It only remains, that when 


« the battering this day becomes very 


« yiolent, we prepare onrſelves to receive 
our enemies, and repel hem with vi- 


» gour and bravery ; which if we can do, 


« as ] hope and am confident we ſhall, we 
« will then apply to God, the ſole giver 
« of a ſound and intelligent mind, for di- 
erection with regard to our after con- 
e duct.” 

To conclude, Mezeray, in his account 
of this ſiege, ſhews his prejudices againſt 


QUI 


the Admiral, by lightly paſſing over i1:s 
brighteſt actions, and taking little or no 
notice of his diſtingniſhed merit. But 
ſurely, with ſo {mall a garriſon as 800 
men, to defend a place of a very large ex- 
tent, and ill fortified, againſt an army of 
56,000 men, and after a ſiege of 18 days, 
in want of proviſions, cannon, arms, and 
every neceſſary, at laſt to ſtand an aſſault 
of the enemy, is a convincing proof of a 
ſuperior ability, induſtry, fidelity, and re- 
ſolution in the governor. Add to theſe 


circumſtances that of the inhabitants, who 


otherwiſe might have been of great uſe, 
being ſo frighted. that neither promiſes nor 
threats, rewards nor puniſhments, could 
prevail with them to contribute their aſ- 
ſiſtance; and the little garriſon, tired out 
with hard duty, every now and then 


catching the panic from the former ; and 


our opinion of the commander's capacity 
muſt be {till greatly enhanced. And if ſo, 
then by Mezeray's own account, Admiral 


| Cologni juſtly deſerved the higheſt com- 


mendation ; and there is good reaſon to 
doubt, whether hiſtory furniſhes many in- 
ſtances of towns, the defence whereof has 
been conducted with greater ſkill, or car- 
ried on with more activity and heroic cou- 
rage, under ſo great and ſo many diſcou- 
ragements. 


RAJTA-MUNDRE. 
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R A fort ſituated in 


the Vizagapatam country, on the 
coait of Coromandel, Eaſt Indies. Mon— 
lieur Lally being inveſted with a ſupreme 
power over his countrymen in thole cli- 
mates in 1758, ordered M. Buſly and M. 


Moracin, who were tyrannizing in the | 


country of Golconda, to join him with 
part of their forces, in the expedition 
againſt Fort St. George, (ſce MADpRass), 
and to leave the command of the other 
part of the army with the Marquis de 
Conflans, at Maſſulipatam. M. Buſly be- 
ing withdrawn, and the country heartily 
vexcd with the French yoke, the Raja of 
Viſanapore, marched with $000 men to 
Vizagapatam, impriſoned the French chief, 
plucked down the French colours, lioiſted 
Engliſh colours, and plundered the factory. 

NM. de Conflans reſolved to puniſh this 
inſult, by reducing the Raja, and taking 
Viſanapore his capital. For which pur- 


poſe he marched with his army from Maſ- 


ſulipatam. The Raja, diffident of his own 
ſtrength, ſolicited aid from Calcutta. He 
informed Colonel Clive of the ſtate of the 
French forces, of what he had already 
donc, of the univerſal hatred of the coun- 
try towards the French, of their deſire to 
come under the protection of the Engliſh, 
and aſſured him, that a ſmall aid of Euro- 
peans would enable him to drive the 
French quite out of thoſe parts. 

The application of the Indian Prince 


was laid before the council by the Colonel 


RAJ 

after he had weighed every part of the 
plan with coolneſs and found judgment, 
The council did not receive it with any 
countenance. They looked upon it to be 
a hazardous enterprize, and ſubject to fa- 
tal conſequences in cate of a miſcarriage, 
But the Colonel conſidered this plan in a 
more general view. He had often ſeen an 
army of French flying before a handful of 
Engliſh, on the coaſt of Coromandel, and 
he judged rightly, that ſuch an event, 
which was more than probable, would 
greatly contribute to the preſervation of 
Madraſs. Poſſeſſed with theſe hopes, aid 
animated by experience, the brave Colo- 
nel, preferring the public good to any pri- 
vate views of advantage which would 
ariſe to himſelf by a large command, ne- 
ver deſiſted till he brought the council in- 
to his meaſures, to riſk ſomething for the 
ſecurity of Madraſs; and propoſed to de- 
tach two thirds of his force to prevent N. 
Conflans marching to reinforce M. Lally, 
who, after the reduction of Madrals, 
would have had it greatly in his power 
alſo to ruin our intereſts and ſettlements 
in Bengal. 

The ſuccours being agreed upon, 500 
Europeans, including a company of artil- 
lery, 600 Seapoys, {ix ſtont ſix pounders, 
and a howitzer, for the field artiliery ; 
four 24 pounders, four 18 pounders, one 
eight inch mortar, and two royal mortars, 
for a battering train, were detached under 


the command of Colonel Forde, with the 
| gi eateſt 


RAJ 


of Oct ber, and on the 20th they urrived 
at Vizagapatam; where the Comet met 
with Nr. Johullone, who hu been ient 
to the Kaja, with advice ot the refolu— 


tions taken by tc councu, and of the 


{tiling of the forces to his aſſiſtancc. Mr. 
Johnftong brought him the Gitigreeable 
nzws, that the French Were mucli 1iron- 
der than had been repretented, coutiliing 
or about 609 Europeais, between 5000 
au 6000 Seapoys, and muny country for- 
ces, encamped on this fide Raja mundry 
river, at the diſtance of 120 miles from 
\izagapatam ; and that the Raju's army 
did not exceed 4000 men, encamped about 
zo miles from the fame port, However, 
Colonel Fords landed his troops, and 
nade the beſt provition he could, in ſuch 
a country, for their march, and joined 
the Raja's army on the 34 or the next 
month. 

The united armics marched in queſt of 
the French for ſome days, when Mr. An- 
drews, the Company's agent and chief at 
Vizagapatam, together with Captain Cal- 
linder, and ſome other ſervants of the 
Company, joined the army. "They were 
introduced to the Raja by Colonel Forde; 
and after paying their addreſs in form, 
Mr. Andrews remained to fee the agree— 


ment between the Company and the Raja 


executed. By which the Raja contented 
to pay the extra expence of our army du-— 
ring the time they ſhould act together, al- 
lowing the officers double bat ty, which 
was to be paid when he fhould be put in 
polleſhon of Raja-mundry, a large town 
and fort then in poſſeſſion of the French. 
And in regard to the conqueſts that might 
be made, -it was ſtipulated, that all the 
inland country taken from the allics of 
France, and at preſent in arms, ſhould be 
given to the Rajaz but that all the con- 
quered fea coaſt, from Vizagapatam to 
Maſſulipatam, &c. ſhould remain in the 
poſſeſſion of the Company. | 

Phe enemy was encamped very Rrongly 
with 590 Europeans, 8000 Seapoys, a 
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reateſt expedition; ; embarked on he 12th great number of ccuntry forces, 3 


36 pieces 
of carnon, and ſome mortars, hear the 
village of * 1 apool, about 40 miles from 
RK aja-muncry, The allied army got light 
ot them on the zd of December, and ON 
the Gh, Colon] Forde marched nearer to 
the enemz “'s canip, ane gained an eminence 
at about three miles trom it. But the 
French hewed no inclination to riſk a 
battic ; and it was not prudent to attack. 
them in their preſent firvation. There- 
fore Colonel Forde propoſed a motion of 
his troops, which would either draw them 
out of their camp, or get between then 
and Raja- miu Accordingly it was 
agreed with the Raja, and orders were 
ſued late at night, for the army to march 
at half paſt four in the morning, without 
beat of drum, or any other noiſe whatever. 
Our army ſtruck their tents, and marched 
at the hour and in the manner appointed; 
but the Raja's forces loitered, and were 
left on the ground, and diſconcerted the 
whole plan. For M. de Conflans being in- 
formed the night before, by a deſerter, 
that our troops were raw and undiſcipli- 
ned, aud that he could guide the enemy 
to the molt covenient place to annoy us, 
got all his troops under arms at one o'clock 
in the morning, and detached a large par- 
ty, under the conduct of the deſerter, 
with ſix pieces of cannon, to cannonade 
our camp, which the French,. not inform- 
ed of our march, began a little bcfore day. 
The Raja's forces, by this incident, 
were greatly expoſed ; and our men were 
obliged to return to their aſſiſtance, and 
to bring them off. Which being done, 
they marched together to Golapool, and 
halted on a ſmall plain about three miles 
from their encampment. But when Con- 
flans found that our army was marched 
off, and had got a true account of our 
motions, he ſoon penetrated into the Co- 
loncl's intention to ſteal a march round 
him, which he mult prevent at all events. 
Therefore Conflans immediately ordered 
his troops in a line of march towards us, 
and kept between our army and his own 
camp 5. 
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camp; which orders were ſo well cffect- || 


ed, that in about half an hour after lait- 
ing as above, our men diſcovered the ene- 
ny's Seapoys, then the whole line, about 
three quarters of a mile off on our left 
Hank ; and in a few minutes, all their 
force cloſed, and moved down towards us 
in good order. 

The Indians had not yet recovered 
their fright, and were in ſome confuſion 
at the ſight of the advancing enemy. How- 
ever, Colonel Forde, to make the beſt of 
a bad market, prevailed with the Raja to 
give up the whole command of his troops 
to him: and about ninc o'clock he formed 
the line, with the Indians, armed with 
firelocks, on the right and left of the 
Seapoys in each wing, becauſe the enc- 
my's line extended much further than 
ours; and with a ſmall body of European 
deſerters, and four picces of cannon, under 
Captain Briſtol, an European in the Raja's 
ſervice, together with our artillery, on 
the left of the battalion. 


About ten o'clock the enemy began a 


cannonade, which was returned, and con- 
tinued very britkly for 40 minutes, on 
both ſides; when the French, miſtaking 
our battalion of Scapoys, dreſſed in red 
cloth jackets, for Europeans, their bat- 


talion and right wing of Seapoys, with a 


body of horſe, endeavoured to fall upon 


dur left flank. The Scapoys returned their 


fire pretty ſmartly, but fcll into lome con- 
fuſion, and gave way as the enemy ad- 
vanced. 


Colonel Forde, taking the advantage of 


the enemy's miſtake, ordered the Euro- 
pean battalion to make a quarter-wheel 
as quick as poſſible, which was done with 
that expedition, that they made their 
proper front, and were ready to give them 
their whole fire as they advanced cloſe; 
and after a very great {laughter, advanced 
with thrce huzzas, and puſhed them with 
bayonets fixed, ſeconded with a {mart fire 
of grape-ſhot from the cannon, before the 
enemy had time to recover themſelves, 


which threw them into confuſion, and o 


a. 


and wounded, including officers, 


R A} 


animated our Seapoys in the left wing 
who lad before given way, that they e. 
turned to the charge; and they in the 
right wing behaved with uncommon re 
tolution, and foon made the enemy's black 
forces on the left give ground. So tha: 
about eleven o'clock the retreat of the 
enemy became gencral. Had the Raa's 
horſe, about 500 in all, taken the pur- 
ſuit, ſcarce a Frenchman would have cb 
caped. But the Raja's troops in genera] 
except the deſerters commanded by Cap- 
tain Briltol, could not be prevailed upon 
to advance a foot beyond our Europeay 
battalion, and had diverted themiclves du- 
ring the whole action with looking on 
firing a few rockets, and in plundering. 

We had 44 Europeans killed aud 
wounded, including two captains aud two 
licutenants. The French had 156 Killed 
But 
great numbers of the black forccs fell on 
both tides. 

There was a faint appcarance of reſolu— 
tion to rally at their camp; but our troops 
purſued them to cloſely, that they difper- 
{ed in {mall bodies, made the beſt of their. 
way to Raja-mundry, and abandoned ticir 
camp, baggage, ammunition, ordnance, 
tents, and equipage, all which fell into 
our potletion ; the enemy having fave 
nothing but four {mall ticid-pieces, aud 
two camels loaded With money and pa- 
pers, which their gencral had ſent off to 
Raja-mundry, as ſoon as he firlt perceived 
the diſorder of his army. 

Our army halted in the French canip to 
refreih themfelves, and to bring the 


procure from the field of battle. Ie 
French officers made priſoners were per— 
mitted to go on their paroles, with cur 
ick and wounded, to Cockanara, a Dutch 
ſettlement about 20 miles from the jicld 
of battle. : 

A detachment of the firſt battalion ef 
Seapoys was ordered, under Capt. Kn9, 
to purſue the enemy that evening as fer 
as Raja-mundry ; and he was next day 

| reinforce 
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reinforced with two battalions of Seapoys, 


under Captain Maclean, They being 
joined, came upon the enemy in the duſk 


of the evening. The Seapoys threw 
down their arms and diſperſed; the Eu- 


ropeans took to their boats, of whom 15 
were made priſoners, and ſome were kill- 
ed. Captain Knox got poſſeſſion of the 
fort of Raja-mundry, and from thence ſo 
effectually cannonaded the enemy acroſs 
the river, that they left the four field- 
pieces in the boats on the oppoſite ſide. 
Raja-mundry is a barrier and key tothe 
Vizagapatam country: the French held it 
as their own property, in which they kept 
a ſlender garriſon and a governor. Our 
people found here more artillery, ammu- 
nition, and ſtores; about 500 bullocks, 
ſome horſes and camels, and a good deal of 
rich furniture. The military ſtores were 
kept for the Company. But Col. Forde 
fold every thing elſe by auction, and di- 
vided the produce amongſt the ſoldiers 
for their good behaviour. Thus ended 
the expedition to Golconda, as adviſed by 
Colonel Clive, to the great advantage of 
our affairs in the Eaſt Indies, contrary to 
the opinion of the council at Calcutta. 
RAMELLIES, BATTLE AT. A ſmall 


town or village of the Auſtrian Nether- 


lands, in the province of Brabant, ſituated 
about Io miles north from Namur, and 24 
touth-eaſt from Bruſſels. At the begin- 


ning of the campaign in the year 1706, 
the French King had reſolved to make 


very conſiderable efforts. His armies 
were very formidable. That in Flanders 
was reinforced, fo as to be in a condition 


to act offenſively againſt the Duke of 


Marlborough, for which its gencrals had 
orders. The Duke, by the beginning of 
May, aſſembled his army between Borch- 
loem and Groeſ-Waren, and found it 
amounted to 74 battalions, and 123 ſqua- 
drons, The force of the enemy conſiſted 
of 76 battalions, and 132 ſquadrons, when 
the French court was informed, that the 
Danes and Pruſſians had not joined the 
Coufederates, and that now was the time 


R A M. 
to ſtrike ſome deciſive ſtroke before this 
junction was made. In this fond imagina- 


tion, ſuch politive orders were ſent to the 
Marechal de Villeroy to ſight the Allies, 


at Bruſſels, had juſt time enough to take 
poſt horſes to join the army, which paſſed 
the Deule the 12th of May, and poſted 
themſelves at Tirlemont, with the Gheet 
before them. | 

The Confederates, on their ſide, were 
no leſs eager for an engagement ; but could 
hardly flatter themſelves with the hopes 
of having ſo early and ſo fair an opportu- 
nity for it. The Duke of Marlborough 
being apprehenſive that the French would 


behind the Deule, as they had done the 


his concern and uneaſineſs about it to 
thoſe who were intimate with him, and 
by a wiſe forecaſt, was laying ſchemes to 
put the enemy beſide their cautious mea- 


again his courage and conduct. | 
Upon the enemy's paſſing the Deule, 
the Duke of Marlborough {ent orders to 
the Daniſh horſe, who were coming from 
their garriſons, to haſten their march; 
and that there might not be the leaſt ap- 
pearance of delay, he engaged his promiſe 


with the field deputies of the States, that 


their arrears ſhould be duly paid them. 


| The Duke of Wirtemberg, who com- 


manded thoſe troops, and was well affect- 
ed to the common cauſe, ſeeing every 
thing was complied with that the King of 
Denmark inſiſted on, thought he needed 
not to ſtay till he ſent to that court, nor 
wait for expreſs orders. He therefore 
commanded his troops to march, and 
they made ſuch expedition, that the 22d 
of May, N. S. being the day before the 
battle, they came up within a league of 
the rear of the Confederate army. 

About the ſame time, the French hav- 
ing been joined by the horſe of the Mare- 
chal de Marſin's army, and confiding in 


* 22 their 


that the Duke of Bavaria, who was tben 


play the ſame game over again, and keep 


year before, had ſeveral times expreſſed 


ſures, when providence threw into his 
hands an unexpected occaſion of ſignalizing 
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their ſuperiority of number, came out of 


their lines, and encamped betwen Tirle- 
mont and Judoigne. 
The next day, being Whitſunday, about 


tour o'clock in the afternoon, the Confe- 


derate army marcued in eight columns 


towaras Ramellies, a village near which 
the Gheet takes irs ſource, that they 


might avoid the inconvenicnce of paſſing 
mat river. They toon had information 
that the enemy's army, having decamped 
from Tirlemont, was likewiſe on their 
march to meet them, their baggage and 
eavy cannon being left at Judoigne. The 
Duke of Bavaria, and the Marechal de 
Villeroy, not in the leaſt ſuſpecting that 
the Danes had already joined the Confede- 
rite army, were fully bent upon engaging 
chem, either that day or the following, 
being apprehenſive the Duke of Marlbo- 
rough had formed the deſign of inveſting 
Namur. | 

Their immediate deſign was to poſſeſs 
themſelves of Ramecllies, and the ſtrong 
camp thereabouts, to prevent the Confe- 
ierates doing the ſame; and in this they 
{o far ſucceeded, that being nearer, they 
cot thither firſt, but had the mortification 


to be ſoon beat out of it again. 


The fears of the enemy were, however, 
eroundleis concerning Namur, for the 
Duke of Marlborough had no ſuch deſign. 
His reſolution was. the {ame with theirs; 


and had they not offered him battle that 
diy, he would certainly have attacked 
them the next. The two armies met 


near the village of Ramellies, from whence 
the battle took its name. When the Con- 
federate army was advanced near this 


place, they found the enemy getting into 


the camp of mount St. Andre, and placing 
their right to the Mehaigne, where they 
had poſted a brigade of foot, and filled 
the ſpace between that and Ramellies, 
vhich is about half a league, an open and 
level ground, with near 100 ſquadrons, 
among which were thc troops of the French 


King's houtchold. They had likewiſe. 


above zo battalions of foot, with a bat- 


| 


a 
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tery of about 12 pieces of cannon at Ra. 
mellies. 2 | | 

About one in the moruing, the Duke 
ſent the quarter-maſter-genera], with the 
camp colours, and a few ſquadrons, to- 
wards Ramellies, to make a feint as if the 
deligned to form a camp there, the better 
to penetrate into the enemy's deſign; and 
about three, his Grace, and the Marſh 
d' Auverquerque, decamped with the whole 
army, and advanced in eight columns in 


a great fog. 


A little after eight o'clock in the morn. 
ing, the advanced guard of the Confede. 
rates, which conſiſted of 690 horſe, and 
had been ſent with all the quarter-maſters 
of the army to view the ground, arrived 
at the height of Merdop (or Merdan), 
from whence they perceived that the ene- 
my were in motion, and marched in the 
plain of mount St. Andre, extending them- 
ſelves as far as the tomb of Hottomont, 
towards the Mchaigne. Hereupon they 
halted, and ſent intelligence to the Duke 
of Marlborough, and M. d' Auverquerque, 
who being advanced about ten tovicw the 
enemy, they could not at firſt judge 
whether thoſe ſquadrons they faw were 
only to cover their march into the: ie, 
or whether they were the van © heene— 
my, that came to offer them battle. iti 
Grace, therefore, gave orders to che hose 
to haſten their march, reſolving, it hoe 
he ſaw had been only covering {quadrons, 
to attack them with his cavalry only, 
But the fog being ſoon after ditpcricd, 
and the army being then in full view of 
the enemy, the Duke found their whole 
army approach, with an apparent reſolu— 
tion to fight ; upon which he made all the 
neceſſary diſpoſitions to receive them. 

The enemy ſeeing the Confederates ſo 
near them, poſſeſſed themſelves of a very 
ſtrong camp, placing their right ncar tile 
tomb of Hottomont, againſt the Mehaigue; 
and their left at Anderkirk, or Autreglile; | 
and poſted a good deal of their infantry i- 
the villages of Autregliſe, Oiſuz, and R. 
mellies, which laſt was near their center; 

4 | beſides 
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peſides which, they put five battalions 
near the hedges of the village of Franque- 
nics, which was on the right. T7 he Con- 
federate army was at the lame time drawn 
up in order of battle, the right wing be- 
ing poſted near Foltz, on the rivulet 
Vauſc, with a little moraſs in front; and 
the left near the village of Franquenies, 
on the Mehaigne; where, beſides the 
number of the horſe belonging to that 
wing, the Duke of Marlborough ordered 
the Daniſh ſquadrons, being 21 in number, 
to be poſted, rightly judging by the ſitua- 
tion of the ground that the ſtreſs of action 
would be on that fide. All things being 
thus diſpoſed, it was reſolved to attack 


the village of Ramellies, which was the 


enemy's principal poſt; in which, as 1 
have ſaid above, they had poſted 20 bat- 
talions, who had intrenched themſelves 
' with a battery of about 12 pieces of treble 
canon; and from thence to Autregliſe 
they bad formed a line of foot along the 
Ghceet, and a line of horſe bchind them. 
In order to this attack, 20 pieces of can- 
non of 24 pounders, and ſome howitzers 
were brought up ; aud 12 battalions, who 
were to be {nipported by the whole line, 
were ordered to make the firſt onſet, un- 
der the command of Licutcnant-General 
Schultz. 

About half an hour paſt one the artillery 
of the Confederates began to play; it was 
immediately anſwered by the enemy's 
cannon, and both continned firing with 
conliderable execution; whilſt the Duke 
of Marlborough was at the head of the 
lines, to give the neceſſary orders every 
where, Velt-Marſhal Auverquerque re- 
paired to the left, where, perceiving that 
the enemy's ſoot poſted in the hedges of 
Frauquenies galled the horſe of that wing, 
he commanded four battalions, with two 
pieces of cannon, under Colonel Wert- 
muller, to diſlodge them from thence, 
which they performed with great vigour 
and reſolution, Hereupon the enemy de- 


tached two battalions, and 14. ſquadrons | 


vt dragoons on foot to regain that impor- 


i 


| 
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tant poſt; but M. Auverquerque command 
ed, at the {ame time, the whole wing of 
the Dutch horſe to attack the enemy, 
which not only prevented their deſign, 
but put thoſe dragoons into ſuch diſorder, 
that they were not able either to reach 
the village, or recover their horſes, Which 
they had left a good way behind the tomb 
of Hottomont ; and ſo were moſt of they1 
cut in pieces and taken priſoners. The 
Dutch cavalry charged with a great deal 
of bravery {word in hand, and ſoon after 
the engagement was ſuſtained by the Da- 
niſh ſquadrons : but having to deal with. 
the French King's houſehold, viz. the mount. 
quetaires, gens d'arms, guarde de curp:, 
horſe grenadiers, and other choice trco;s 
which were in the enemy's right, the- 
conflict was obſtinate, and the {ucccl: 
doubtful for above an hour, "The Danifi: 
horſe, which fought on the left of all, be- 
haved themſelves with ſuch gailaitr, 
that they forced the enemy to give proun, 
aud broke leveral of their {quadrons ; but, 
at the {ame time, the French had aimoit 
an equal advantage againſt the Dutch horſe 
of the right of the left wing, whom they 
put into great confuſion. "Fo remedy 
this, the Duke of Marlborough, who was 
advanced that way, tent for 20 ſquaclrens 
of horſe from the right wing, w here they 
could not engage the enemy's left, by rca- 
fon of a morals that ſeparated them; and 
with theſe he reinforced his left, adding: 
to them his body of reſerve. 

French writers, who have given a de— 
ſcription of this battle, allow this as 2 
very prudent part of the Duke of Marlbo- 
rough's conduct; but to cover the diſ- 


grace of their favourite troops, pretend 


his Grace ſent for Fo, and not 20 ſqua— 
drons from his right, and made four lincs 
of them, belides a column compoſed of 
his body of reſerve. © Thus,“ ſays F. Da- 
niel, „the wv hole weight of the battle fell 
upon the right wing of the French army, 
where the troops of his Majeſty's houſe- 
hold were placed. This body,“ continues 


he, “ which had hitherto been invincible,” 


he 


= 
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he forgets Blenheim, © entered the ene- 
my's troops, and overthrew the three 


firſt lines; but finding a fourth, and the | 
column above-mentioned beſides, which | 


was moving to fall upon them in flank, 
they were obliged to give way; and juſt 
in the ſame ſtrain the Marquis de Quincy 
argues ; but to proceed. 

The Duke of Marlborough, while theſe 
troops were advancing from the right, 
rallied ſome of the broken ſquadrons, and 
gave his orders for others to charge. In 
this place his Grace was in the extremity 
of danger ; for being ſingled out by ſeve- 
ral of the molt reſolute of the enemy, and 
having the misfortune as he was leaping 
a ditch to fall from his horſe, he had 
either been killed or taken priſoner, if 
ſome of the Confederate foot that were 
near at hand had not come very ſeaſon- 
ably to his aſſiſtance. After this his Grace 
had ſtill a narrower eſcape, a cannon-ball 
taking off the head of Colonel Briendfield, 
his Grace's gentleman of the horſe, as 
he was holding the ſtirrup for the Duke 
to remount. | 
The 20 ſquadrons his Grace had ſent 
for from the right to reinforce the left, 
had but little ſhare in the defeat of the 
enemy's right ; for by that time they were 
come up, the Dutch and Danes having 
charged them both in front and flank, had 
almoſt completed that fignal piece of 
ſervice, cutting in pieces the beſt part of 
the French King's houſehold, inſomuch 
that they could never be fully re-eſtabliſh- 
ed during the remainder of the war, In 
the meantime, the village of Ramellies 
was vigoroully attacked by General Schultz, 
with 12 battalions under him. The ene- 

having the advantage of the ground, 
defended themſelves with great reſolution 
and obſtinacy, till ſeeing the whole line 
of the Confederate infantry in motion to 
ſupport General Schultz, and the Dutch 
and Daniſh horſe advancing to ſurround 
them, they bethought themſelves of mak- 
ing their retreat, but found it was too 
tte, for they were intercepted by the 
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victorious horſe, and moſt of them either 
killed or taken priſoners. | 

The reſt of the enemy's infantry endea. 
voured likewiſe to make their clcape 
which they did in better order, being * 
voured by the horſe of their left wing 
who being covered by a rivulet and hay 
raſs, had not yet bceu attacked, and form- 
ed themſelves into three lines, between 
Offuz and Autregliſe. But the Engliſh 
horſe having found means to paſs the ri 
vulet, charged the enemy with ſuch un- 
paralleled briſkneſs and courage, that they 
entirely abandoned their foot; and our 
dragoons puſhing into the village of Au— 
tregliſe, made a terrible {laughter of them, 
The reſt of the enemy, who were at the 
{ame time attacked by the Engliſh and 
Dutch foot, with equal bravery, gave 
way on all ſides. Their horle rallicd 
again ing, the plains, to cover the diſor- 
derly retreat of their foot ; but they were 
ſo cloſely purſucd by the Confederate ca- 
valry, that they were forced to divide 
themſelves into three ſmall bodies, that 


they might fly the better three different 


ways. 'Thole that took to the left, were 
purſued by the Dutch and Danes, who 
made great ſlaughter amongſt them, and 
took abundance of priſoners : and thoſe 
that fled to the right were chaſed by the 
regiments of Lumley, Hay, and Ros ; 
which two laſt fell in with the foot regi- 
ment Dn Roy, of whom having killed 


| many, the reſt threw down their arms 


and begged quarter, which was generouſly 
granted. Upon this they delivered their 
arms and colours to the Lord John Hay's 
dragoons, but when theſe dragoons faced 
about in order to purſue the enemy, they 
treacherouſly attempted to take up their 
arms again; in which, however, they 
were prevented, and fuffered ſeverely for 
their perfidy. | 

The headmoſt regiments of the Engliſh. 
horſe that purſued the enemy's center, 
were that of Lieutenant-General Wood, 
commanded by himſelf, and Wyndham's 


(afterwards Palm's) carabineers, * 
2Y 
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by Major Petry. When they came upon 
a riſiug ground, they eſpied ſeven ſqua- 


qrous of the Spaniſh and Bavarian guards, 


among which was the Elector himſelf and 
we Marechsl de Villeroy, who hoped 
with theſe few choice troops to make good 
their retreat, and fave their cannon, which 
was marching in a line before them. Ge- 
neral Wood galloped with his own regl- 
ment upon the enemy's Jeft, and charged 
them {ſo vigorouſly, that he broke them 
all to pieces, killing many of them, and 
taking not a few priſoners, among whom 
were two lieutenant-colonels, one major, 
four captains, and ſeveral ſubaltern officers, 
He allo took the ſtandard of the Elector's 
guards, two of his own trumpets, and 
killed his kettle-drummer, the Elector 
himſelf and the Marechal de Villeroy very 
narrowly eſcaping. Major Petry, at the 
head of Wyndham's carabineers, fell upon 
the enemy with equal briſkneſs and reſo- 
ſution, put many of them to the ſword, 
and took ſeveral priſoners, particularly the 
major of the Spaniſh guards, M. de la 
Guertiere, and M. de Bruan, cornet of the 
fame ; beſides four officers and 46 private 
men of the royal bombardiers, with their 
colours. The Engliſh horſe and dragoons 
followed the chaſe through and by Ju- 
doigne, till two of the clock in the morn- 
ing as far as Meldert, bcing five leagues 
from the place where the action happened, 
and two from Louvain. During this re- 
treat a misfortune happened to the enemy, 
which contributed not a little to com- 
plete the victory. Several waggons of 
their van- guard breaking down ſtopped 
the way, ſo that their baggage and ar- 
tilery, which followed, could not pals, 
nor could their troops defile in good or- 
der; perceiving that the Confederate horſe, 
having got intelligence of this accident, 
purſued them cloſe, they threw down their 
arms, that they might eſcape with eaſe, and 
retreated without any order, and in the 
greateſt confuſion. Here it was that the 
moſt priſoners were taken ; for in the ac- 
tion little or no quarter was given, the 
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| Confederate horſe having been highly pro- 


voked by the idle gaſconades of the French 
muſqueteers and gens d'arms, of which 
they were very full when they came to 
the attack, but paid dearly for it in the 
ſequel. In ſhort, never was victory more 
complete ; the Confederates made them- 
{elves maſters of all the enemy's cannon, 
excepting two or three, tothe number of 
about 50 pieces; molt of their haggagc. 
about 120 colours or ſtandards, and ſeve- 


loſs of men, according to the moſt general 
computation, amounted to 8000 ſlain, and 
among them, Prince Maximilian and Prince 
Monbaſon; and about 6000 private ſol- 
diers, and near Go officers taken priſoners, 
which, with their deſerters and wounded, 
made their loſs not leſs than 20,000 men. 
Some accounts make the number of de- 


ſerters ſo great, as that hardly half of 
-their troops ever returned to their colours. 
The perſons of note among the priſoners, 
were Meſlrs. Palaviſini and Miziere, ma- 
jor generals ; the Marquis de Bar, briga- 
dier-general of the horſe ; the Marquis de 
Nonan, brigadier-general of the foot; 
the Marquis de la Baume, ſon of the Mare- 
chal de Tallard ; Monſieur de Montmo- 
rency, nephew to the late Duke of Luxem- 
burg, a nephew of the Lord Clare, and 
ſeveral others. 

Having given the moſt circumſtantial 
account we have bcen able to collect of 
this remarkable action, from the ſeveral 
relations publiſhed here and in Holland, 


and from other authentic papers ; we ſhall 


now add a word or two of what the 
tune. 'Their terror and amazement was 
and at firſt endeavoured to conceal their 


loſs, by giving only a very flight and ge- 
ncral account of the battle. One of their 


| prints ſays no more than that, „On the 


22d, the King's army advanced from Goſ- 
ſen- court to the Mehaigne, and was at- 


. by the Confederate army. That 
{ 


the 


ral pair of kettle-drums.. The encmy's 


French have ſaid to leſſen their misfor- © 


beyond all queſtion very great ; however, 
they put the beſt face upon it they conld, 


an. 
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the Confederates were poſſeſſed of ſeveral] 
poſts, ont of which they were driven by 
our foot, who, for about an hour and an 
half, fought the enemy's foot with advan- 
tage, at the villages of Ramellies and 
Jandrenouille; ſo that for a long time 
there was ground to hope the victory 
would have been ours; but that while 
moſt of the troops were engaged in the 
center, one of the enemy's battalions at- 


tacked and forced the village of Taviers. 


"That their horſe attacked the French 
horſe on the right ; who not {ſuſtaining 


their effort with like vigour, gave the 


Confederates {uch advantage, as obliged 


our army to retire, after a pretty equal 


lois on both ſides; that the retreat was 
made at firſt in good order; but the diffi- 
cult ways occaiioning a confuſion, ſome 
troops betook themſelves to flight, and 
obliged the army to abandon part of their 
cannon, and ſeveral waggons.” 

In othcr relations, the reader is amuſed 
with pompous accounts of the ſuperior 
valour of thcir troops, though in the very 
fame periods they are obliged to allow 
they were beaten. We ſhall mention only 
one or two inſtances of theſe gaſconades 
from the Mercure Galant of that month; 
« The Duke of Marlborough” ſays this 
author, “ having ſcen with what valour 
the French had fought, could not forbear 


faying, That with $0,000 ſuch men he could 


go 79 the end of the world.” 


What muſt we not then ſuppoſe he 


could do with thoſe troops, who beat and 
triumphed over theſe more than men, if 
we will bclieve them ? In another place, 
{peaking of the troops of the King's houſe- 
hold, he makes our brave General own; 


< That they were more than men; and thar 


he knew them, as well as what they were 
capable of doing, ſo well, that he judged 
it proper to order ſix to one to oppole 
them.” The Paris Gazetteer, however, 
tho' not the moſt modeſt of news writers, 
is obliged to own, that the troops of 
the houſchold did not behave themſclves 
very well; © The cavalry on the right,” 
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ſays he, © where the troops of the King's 
houſehold were poſted, did not withſtand 
the enemy's attack with the ſame vigour 
as the reſt did.“ 

But to leave theſe triflers, let us hear 
what an author of ſomething more credit 
and reputation, though not the moſt im- 
partial neither, on that tide, ſays; we 
mean the Marquis de Quincy, who begins 
the fifth volume of his hiſtory, and his re- 
lation of this campaign, in the following 
words: 

« am now to give an account of the 
molt dijſadvantagcous campaign for France 
that has ever happened during this King”; 
reign, which brought on ſuch a chain of 
terrible conſequences, as changed the very 
face of affairs in this kingdom. And yet 
was there never more rceaton to believe, 
that the Prince who directed it (viz. the 


French King) would have brought his 
enemies to realon, and would have oblip«d 
them to acquieice in a peace, ſuch as his 
Majeſty was willing to give to Europe, 
which began to ſtand in need of it. 

At the concluſion of the preceding cam- 
paign, orders were immediately given to 
recruit the troops, and raiſe freſh ones; 
and uncommon diligence was uſcd during 
the whole courſe of the winter, as well 
in this, as in filling the magazines in thoſe 
places where the ſeveral armics were to 
aſſemble ; that they might be early in a 
condition to execute thoſe projects, Which 
the King himiclf had formed with infinite 
pains, and for which he had put his ar- 
mies in ſuch a ſtate, that they might tri- 
umph in every place whereſoever he hd 
any enemies. I may very well ſay, that 
the court never formed fuch well laid dc- 
ſigns, as thoſe which were intended to be 
put in execution this campaign ; and that 


never meaſures were better taken, nor 
purſued with greater ſecreſy, to carry ſo 
| many great points on at one and the {ame 
time.” Here my author gives an account 
of theſe vaſt projects, and then proceeds: 
„% Theſe were the deſigns which were to 
be executed during the courſe of this 


I year, 
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year, which, if they had fuccecded, it 
was reaſonable to hope would have pro- 
duced the advantages France expected 
from them; but we ſhall ſoon ice, by 
the relations I am going to give, that the 
events were ſo far from anſwering the ex- 
petations o juttly conceived, that never 
campaign was ſo diſadvantageous to the 
two crowns, Or all the fatal accidents of 
ihis campaign,” continues my author, © the 
Jois of the battle of Ramellics, which, if 
1 may be allowed to lay it, was hazarded 
without any neceffity, was that which 
was molt ſenfibly felt; becauſe the con- 
lequence of it was the loſs of a great 
number of places in the Low Countries.“ 
Here our author goes on to give an ac— 
chunt or this battle, in which he confirms 
almoit every circumitance we have men- 
tioned in our relation; excepting that he 
aillrms the Confederate army to have been 
far [iperior to that of the French; aud 
" alerts that there were not above 6900 
killed on both ſides, of which he reckons 
but a third part on his ſide, and two-thirds 
on that of the Allies, a ſuppolition 0 
monitroutly ridiculous, that ir refutes it- 
Ielf, He likewite runs into the tame ab- 
lurd rodomontades which we have me 211- 
tioned above, with regard to the more 
than human courage of the troops of the 
King's houſchold, againſt whom he, with 
the reſt of his countrymen, aftirm the 
Duke of Marlborough, knowing what fort 
of people he had to do with, oppoſed {ix 
to one. But as, if there had been any 
truth in this aflertion, the Duke mult for 
this purpoſe have weakened ſome other 


part of his army, why did they not take | 


that advantage and fall upon the weakened 
part ? He has no other way to come off, 
but by pretending that a too great depen— 
dencc on thele troops brought this mit- 
fortune ou the whole army. 
This complete and memorable victorv, 
Nncxt to the bleſſing of Heaven (which 
during the whole courte of this war, feem- 
ed viſibly to aſſert the juſtice of the Con- 


tederate cauſe), was priucipaliy owing to | 
| | | 


ment. 
Chur Chill, who om Gen. Churchill'? 
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the great courage, prudence, vigilance, anel 


experience of the chief commander, the Fr. 


and Duke of Marlborough, who was per- 


{onally preſent in the hotteſt of the action, 
and gave his orders with Wonderful fe- 
dateneſs and preſence of mind. 


that his conduct and bravery in this great 
day ſnone in the molt conſpicuous manner. 
Ihe ſecond honours of this glorious day 
were undoubtedly due to Moni. d'Auver— 
querque, Velt-Marſhal of the Dutch troops, 


| who acted with all the valour, conduct, 


and vigour that became a great and expe- 
rienced general. "The other generals like- 
wiſe diſtinguithed themſelves, and among 
the reſt none more than his Grace the 
Duke of Argyle, who expelcd his perſon 
to the greateſt danger, and received feve- 


ral {light wounds; nor were the inferior 


officers leſs worthy of commendat ion, every 
one behaving in their reſpective ſtations as 
became men who were relolved to con— 


quer or die. 


All the troops that engaged, fouglt 


likewiſe with the greateſt bravery and. 


reſolution, and like men who were reſa— 
jntely bent to maintain the reputation they 


had acquired at Schellenberg and Blen- 


heim. Each had their part of this glorious 
victory, though in different manners. It 
mult be acknowledged to the etcrnal 
glory of the Dutch, both horſe and foot, 
that they bore almoſt the whole brunt of 
the fight, baving had to deal with the 
French King's houtchold, and other choice 
troops, which compoſed the enemy's right 


wing. The Daniſh horſe were a great 
weight to incline the victory on the ſide 


of the Confederates, and the Engliſh had 
the honour to complcte 1t, by. having the 


grœateſt ſhare in the purſuit, as ſome of” 


their regiments of foot had in the engage- 
Among the reſt, Colonel Charles 


regiment, ſignalized himlelf, by driving 
with his battalion, ſupported hy the Lord 
Mordaunt's regiment, three French regi- 
ments into the morals, where moſt of 

teur. 


And his. 
very enemies were obliged to acknowledge, 
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them were either deſtroyed, or taken 


priſoners. 
The honour of this day was the greater 


to the Confederates, as the Elector of Ba- 


varia had been heard to ſay, the enemy's 


army was the beſt he ever beheld; and 


as they loſt not only their camp, baggage, 
and artillery, but all that they had left in 
Judoigne. "Vo which we may add, that 
this victory decided the deſtiny of the 


Low Countries, as the battle of Blenheim 


did that of Bavaria, 

The loſs of the Allies did not exceed 
3900 men, including Prince Louis of 
Heſſe and Mr. Bentinick, who were {lain 
in the engagement. The French generals 
retired with precipitation to Bruſſels, 


while the Allies took poſſeſſion of Louvain, 
and next day encamped at Bethlem. This 


famous victory was attended with the im- 
mediate conqueſt of all Brabant. 'The 
cities of Louvain, Mechlin, Bruilels, Ant- 
werp, Ghent, and Bruges ſubmitted with- 
out reſiſtance. Oſtend, though ſecured 
by a ſtrong garriſon, was ſurrendered af- 
ter a ſiege of 10 days. Menin, though a 
finiſhed fortification, and guarded by a 


numerous garriſon, met with the ſame 


fate. The garriſon of Dendermonde ſur— 
rendered themſelves priſoners of war, and 
Aeth ſubmitted on the ſame condition. 
The French troops were diſpirited. The 
city of Paris was overwhelmed with con- 
{ternation ;. Louis affected to bear his miſ- 
fortune with calmneſs and compoſure, but 
the conſtraint had ſuch an effect upon his 
conſtitution, that his phyſicians thought 
it neceſſary to preſcribe frequent bleeding, 
which he accordingly underwent. At his 
court no mention was made of his military 
tranſactions, all was ſolemn, ſilent, and 
reſer ved. 

RATTAN, TAKEN IN 1743. An iſland 
ſitnated in the Bay of Honduras, Weſt-In- 
dies. Vice-Admiral Vernon 
from the unſucceſsful expedition againſt 
Panama to Jamaica, propoſed to General 
Wentworth ſeizing the iſland of Rattan. 
Accordingly a general council of war aſ- 


returning 
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ſembled at Spaniſk-Town on the 28th of 


June; who, as they expected a French war, 
unanimouſly agreed, © To get ready againſt 
the intelligence of it, for proceeding to 
Petit Guave and Leogane, as the deſtroy- 
inz of their ſhipping aud ſettlements there, 
woulk be the moſt {eulible blow to them 
and the ſafety of Jamaica.” At the ſame 
time Vice-Admiral Vernon repreſented to 
the council, that as the iſland of Rattan 
was furniſhed with a good harbour, and 
being ſituated between the Moſquito In— 
dians and the Lagoons, where the Britiſh 
logwood cutters fell their logwood ; he 
ſuggeſted that this iſland would be a much 
more commodious retreat for the logwood 
cutters during the rainy ſeaſon, than the 
Moſquito ſhore they then reſorted to; by 
which he apprehended, the Britiſh nation 
might ſecure to themſelves that valuable 
branch of the logwood trade; beſides its 
lying ſo commodioully, as to promiſe for 
opening new branches of trade into the 
kingdom of Mexico ; which, as he belicy- 
ed it to be not only for the honour and 
intereſt of the crown and proſperity of the 
kingdom, but likewiſe agreeable to the 
inclination and views of many officers and 
private men of the American regiment, 
he propoſed that a voluntary number cf 
the American regiment ſhould be ſent to 
Rattan, with ſufficient proviſions ſor {ix 
months, and to be furniſhed with ſuſſicient 
arms, ammunition, cannon, and all ne 
ceſſary implements for erecting fortitica- 
tions for their defence, together with an 
engineer to direct and aſſiſt them; alto, 
that. Governor Trelawney ſhould give 
them aſſurance of a ſuitable property to 
every officer and ſoldier, who ſhould con- 
tinue in the pay and ſubſiſtence of the 
crown till they could effectually ſettle 
themſelves in the lands to be conveyed to 
them. 

The council ſignified their approbation 
of this propoſal, and the early ſettling of 
Rattan was agreed to be for the honour 
and intereſt of the Britiſh crown, and the 
proſperity of the kingdom, and the expc- 
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diency of doing it ſoon approved of, for 
the reaſon of ſecuring a good property, in 
caſe a confirmation of poſleilions ſhould be 
agreed to by any treaty. But as General 
Wentworth thought ſo material a ſtep re- 
quired to be more deliberately conſidered, 
and digeſted into a method of exccution, 
it was agrecd to refer a final determina— 
tion on that head to a future meeting; 
and, in the meantime, to conſult the in- 
clinations of the Americans concerning it. 
On the 22d of July, another council of 
war was held, when it was nnanimoully 
reſolved, “ That it was for his Majeſty's 
ervice the convoy ſhould proceed with the 
traulports, in the execution of their firſt 
reſolution on that head of the 28th of 
June laſt, for the ſettling of the iſland of 
Rattan with all pollible expedition.” At 
this council Vice-Admiral Vernon and Sir 
(Chaloner Ogle recommended the eſtabliſh- 
ment of a civil government at Rattan, in— 
ilependent of the military; and as Mr. 
Pitts was like to be the perſon of moſt 
credit and ſatisfaction for engaging thoſe 
from Black-River, the Moſquito ſhore, 
and- the logwood cutters to become inha- 
bitants there, that he ſhould be the chicf 
civil magiſtrate for determining all diſputes 
of property between them. 
Purtuant to theſe reſolutions of the ge— 
neral council of war, a detachment of 200 
Americans, and 50 marines, under the 
command of Major Caulfield, with two 
engineers; ammunition, ſtores, and neceſ- 
firies for the ſettlement, were ordered to 
proceed to Rattan in five tranſports, un- 
der the convoy of Captain Cufack in the 
Litchfield of 50 guns, and the Bonetta 
ſloop; Captain Cuſack being ordered to 
proceed with them to Port-Royal harbour, 
on the ſouth ſide of the iſland of Rattan, 
which was judged to he the moſt proper 
place for beginning the ſettlement. This 
harbour is very commodious, off which 
there is no anchoring, on account of the 
foals being ſteep to, and very rocky. 
The channel going into the harbour is 
narrow, about 4o fathoms over, between 
NuMs, XLVI, 
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George's-Ifland and a reef, at the. end of 


which is a ſafe harbour about half a mile 
broad, and two miles in length, capable 
of containing 40 fail of ſhipping moored. 
The Litchfield was thought ſufficient to 


defend the entrance of the harbour, the 


channel over the bar being very narro+v” 
for ſhips of her draught of water, and 
there being no anchorage wirhout the bar, 
nor entrance for a {hip of a bigger draugi + 
than the Litchfield ; and Captain Cuſack 
was alſo ordered to moor his ſhip where 
he ſhould judge it moſt proper, for de- 


fending the harbour againſt any attempts 


by ſea, and to diſpatch the Bonetta in 30 
days, or ſooner, to Jamaica, with an ac 
count of what progreſs had been made 
in the ſettlement. 

On the 13th of Auguſt, the land fore 


and tranſports, vader convoy of the I. itch- 


field and Bonetta, ſet fail from Jamaica, 
and arrived on the 23d at Port Royal har- 
bour in Rattan, where they were. joined 
by Captain Pitts and ſeveral of the log- 
wood cutters. They immediatcly formed 
a camp at the N. W. part of the harbour, 


fixed on a convenient place at the north-eaſt 


part of the harbour for building a town, 
crected a fort called George's Fort, and a 
guard-houſe on George's-Iſland to defend 
the entrance of the harbour; and alſo 
erected another fort called Fort Frederic, 
on the weſtern part of the harbour, di- 
rectly oppoſite to the entrance of it. They 
met with a ſucceſs far exceeding their 
molt ſanguine expectations, the logwoud 
cutters and the Moſquito Indians being 
perfectly pleaſed with the ſettlement ; and 
the Spaniards in the neigh bonrhood of 


Truxillo expreſſed great ſatisfaction, in- 


dicating that they would be fond of ſet- 
tling at Rattan, if they could obtain per- 
miſſion ; and when the convoy and tranſ- 
ports arrived, the Spaniards abandoned 
the fort and village of Bacatoo, and car- 
ried away their guns ; which fort was 
erected for intercepting the trade of the 
Britiſh logwood cutters; 
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The officers perceived that this ſettle- 
ment promiſed to open an extenſive trade 
to Guatimala through the wide diſtricts of 
La Vera Paz, lying between the river 
Dubee and Guatimala ; this gave them 


_encouragement diligently to forward the 


cſtabliſhment of the ſettlement. A town 
was ſoon marked out, houſes and huts 
were erected, and the place called Auguſta. 

Every thing ſeemed favourable to the 


undertaking for a conſiderable time ; but. 


there being 47 Papiſts among the Ameri- 
can detachment, they had formed a con- 
ipiracy to render the ſettlement abortive ; 
and by long meditating their deſign, they 


had fo ſpread their mutinous diſpoſitions 


among the other Americans, that the 
{triteſt diſcipline was required to keep 
them in ſubjection. At length the con- 
ſpirators propoſed to put their deſign in 
cxecution on the 25th of December, he- 
tween the hours of twelve and one at night, 
by ſetting fire to the huts, and then march- 
ing to the water, where they were to 


diſcharge their fire arms with loud huzzas, 


which they accordingly did, and alarmed 
the commanding officers, who immediate- 
ly ordcred the guards to be reinforced. 
At this time the Litchfield and a 4o gun 
ſhip were at anchor in the harbour, hav- 
ing a detachment of marines on board, 
who were inſtantly landed, and with 
the other marines on the iſland, and ſuch 


of the Americans as were not concerned 


in the mutiny, ſeized the moſt ſuſpected 


perſons, to the number of 40. After 
which a general court-martial was held, 


when one of the principal ringleaders was 
ſentenced to be ſhot, and two others to 
reccive 600 laſhes, and to be put on board 
one of the men of war till his Majeſty's 
pleaſure ſhould be further known; which 
was put in execution, and afterwards the 
{ſettlement was eſtabliſhed with all imagin- 
able ſucceſs. | 

_ REICHENBERG, BATTLE NEAR IN 1757. 
A town of Saxony, Miſnie marquiſate, 
{outh of Dreſden. His Highneſs the Duke of 
Bevern having marched, April 20, at the 


— 
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head of a body of the army which was in 
Luſatia, from the quarters of cantonment 
near Zittau, poſſeſſed themſelves imme- 
diately, without the loſs of a ſingle man, 
of the firſt poſt of Bohemia at Krottau and 
Graſenſtein, drove away the enemy the 
ſame day from Kratzen, and marched to- 
wards Machendorf near Reichenberg. The 


| fame morning Putkammer's huſſars, com- 


manded by their Colonel and by Major 
Schænfeld, routed {ome hundreds of the 
enemy's cuiraſſiers, commanded by Prince 
Lichtenſtein, who were poſted before 
Koblig, and took priſoners one captain, 
two ſubalterns, and above 60 horle, the 
reſt were entirely diſperſed, and ſcarcely 
able to rally near Kratzen. Ihe night 
coming on, obliged the troops to remain 
in the open air till the next morning. 

Ihe 21ſt, at break of day, our troops 
marched in two columns by Habendorf 
towards the enemy's army, poſted near 


Reichenberg, and commanded by General 


Count Konigſeg, and 20,000 ſtrong; as 
ſoon as the lines were forn:ed, they ad- 
vanced towards the enemy's cavalry, which 
was ranged in three lines of about go ſqua- 
drons. The two wings were ſuſtained by 
the infantry, which was poſted among 
felled trees and intrenchments. They im- 
mediately cannonaded the enemy's cavalry, 
who received it bravely, having on their 
right a village, and on their left a wood, 
where they had intrenched themſelves with 
felled trees and pits. But the Duke ef 
Bevern having cauſed 15 ſquadrons of dra- 
goons of the ſecond line to advance, and 
ordered the wood on our right to be at- 
tacked at the ſame time by the battalions 
of grenadicrs of Kablden and of Moellcn- 
dorff, and by the regiment of the Prince 
of Pruſſia, who cleared all the felled trces 
and the intrenchments there, our dragoons, 


who had by this means their flanks cover- 


ed, entirely routed the enemy's cavalry, 
The Generals Normann, Katt, and the 
Prince of Wurtemberg, ſignalized them- 
ſelves extremely on this occaſion, 

Colonel 
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Colonel Putkammer and Major Shæn- 
feld, with their huſſars, have likewiſe 
particularly diſtinguiſhed themſelves, by 


giving the horſe-grenadiers a very warm 


reception, notwithſtanding the enemy's 
_ artillery took them in flank. Lieutenant- 
General Leſtewitz at the fame time at- 
tacked, with our left wing, the redoubts 
that covered Reichenberg. Though there 
were many deſiles and riſing grounds to 


paſs, which were all occupied by the ene- 


my; yet the regiment of d*Armſtadt forced 
the redoubt, and put to flight and pur- 
ſued the enemy, after ſome diſcharges of 
their artillery and {mall arms, from one 
eminence to another for the diſtance of a 
mile, as far as Rochlitz and Dorſſel. The 
loſs of the enemy amounts, as far as we 
can learn at preſent, to 1000 killed and 
wounded. We have made about 20 offi- 
cers and 400 ſoldiers priſoners, and have 
taken three ſtandards. Cannon and am- 
munition waggons are ſaid to have been 
found among the felled trees and intrench- 
ments, but the departure of the courier 
prevents our giving an exact liſt of them 
at this preſent moment. General Porpo- 
rati is ſuppoſed to have been killed, be- 
cauſe ſome letters directed to him have 
been found upon the field of battle. The 
action began at half an hour after ſix 
o'clock, and continued till 11. 

On our ſide there were ſeven ſubalterns 
and about 100 men killed; General Nor- 
mann, Major de Mellin of the regiment 
of Amſtel, Colonel Lettow of d' Armſtadt, 
Majors de Platen, de Normann, and Bey- 
ern of Wurtemberg, the Captains de Pab- 
ſtein, de Normann, and de Putkammer of 
Amitel, ſeven ſubalterns, and 150 men 
were wounded, | 
The officers and private men equally 
_ deſerve the higheſt commendations. His 
Highneſs the Duke of Bevern in particular, 
who had before diſtinguithed himſelf in ſo 


ſignal a manner in former campaigns, and 


laſt year at the battle of Lowoſitz, in this 
action gave freſh proofs of that {kill and 
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courage, which will tranſmit his name to 


. 


poſterity, 

RHODE-ISLAND, TAKEN IN 1776. A 
province in New England, North America. 
Sec the following letter. 


Newport, Rhode-Tfland, Dec. 9, 1776. 


& My Lord, 

Having received General Howe's or- 
der to embark with two brigades of Bri- 
tiſh, and two brigades of Heſſian troops, 
and in conjunction with Commodore Sir 
Peter Parker's fleet to make a deſcent 


upon this iſland in the moſt effectual man- 


ner for the full poſſeſſion of it, and for 
the ſecurity of the town and harbour. We 
{failed from New York on the 1ſt of De- 


cember, and arrived at Weaver's-bay on 
the welt fide of this ifland, on the even- 


ing of the 7th following. On the 8th at 
daybreak, the Commodore having made 
ſuch a diſpoſition of the fleet as he thought 
proper to cover the landing of the troops, 
they diſembharked at the abovementioned 
bay without the leaſt oppoſition; when, 
being informed that the rebels had quitted 
the works in and about the town of New- 
port, and were retiring towards Briſtol- 
ferry, I detached Major-General Preſcott, 
with the grenadiers and light infantry, 
to intercept them, ſuſtaining him with a 
body of troops under the command of 
Lieutenant-General Earl Percy. Major- 
General Preſcott took two pieces of can- 
non, a few priſoners, and obliged them 
to quit their fort on this {ide the Ferry, 
and retire to the continent. I likewiſe 
{ent a battalion to take poſſeſſion of New- 
port, the capital of the iſland, in which 
were found {ome cannon and ſtores, Which 
the rebels in their ſudden retreat had left 
behind them.“ 

RHODE- ISLAND, Arrackkp, 1778. 
See the following letters. 
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that are ſeen on either ſhore : but it 1s 
likely the grand embarkation will come 
from Providence, where all their tents, 
{tores, and proviſions are. The Commiſ. 
{aries ſtores are removed from houſes on 
the wharfs to the rope-walk; and the na- 
vy proviſions are removing from the town, 
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Elſract of a Letter from Major-General Str | 
Rotcrt Pigot to General Sir Henty Clinton, 


dated New port, July 31, and Auguſt 1, 
177 
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&« The French fleet appeared the 29th, 
about eleven in the morning. The An- 
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Ipach regiments, and Erown's corps, 
who were at Conauicut, were immediate- 
ly withdrawn, leaving a detachment in 
the redoubts. The next morning two 
inc of battle ſhips came up the Narragan- 
zct Paſlage. Our battery hulled one of 
them twice: they anchored oppolite the 
north end of Conanicut. Two 36 gun 


frigates and a. brig, arc in the Seconnet. 


Paiſage : upon their moving towards the 
King's Fiſher and galleys, they were ſet 
fire to and blown up. This day the two 
two-deckers have bcen endeavouring to 
return to fea and join the fleet, which has 
been tacking backwards and for wards the 
whole day, and this eveniug are come to 
an anchor off Brenton's Ledge, where 
they anchored upon their firſt coming. 
They do not ſhew any inclination of cn- 
tering the harbour, and deſtroying the 
tranſports and Flora frigate. The other 
. frigates are advanced towards Briſtol Fer- 
ry, near the ſhore, and have been buſy 
getting out their proviſions, guns, and 
pov wder : but if the two-deckers go and 
Join the feet, they will come into the 
harbour, 2nd land their guns and ſtores. 
The parties at the redoubts on Conaunicut 
are withdrawn, and the ſheep and oxen 
brought off the iſland. Every thing is 
rrepared for the regiments at the advan- 
ced poits, and the out detachments, to 
retire within our redoubts, where we in- 
tend to make our ſtand, and oppoſe any 
force that may come againit us, It is un- 
certain where the landings are to be. I 
have twice endeavoured to get an inhabi- 
tant from the main, but both times failed 
in the attempt. This evening another 
portion has offered to land and gain intelli- 
gence. There is very little appearance 


that the rebels are ready, from the few | 


Auguſt 1. The wind has been againſt 
the two ſhips in the Narraganzet Pailage, 
ſo cannot ſay if they mean to join the 
ficct, or continue where they are, but 
they are at preſent of little uſe to them.“ 


Extract of a Leiter from Major-General 
Sir Robert Pigot to General Sir Henry 
Clinton, dated "Newport, Auguſt 2, 1778. 
« Yeſterday I did mylelf the honour 

to acquaint you of the arrival of the 

French fleet off the mouth of the har- 

bour. Laſt night I ſent aſhore, and 

brought off two inhabitants, the one be- 
longing to Warwick-Neck, the other to 

North-Kingſton. They give an account 

that every thing is nearly ready, and that 


it is believed next Wedneiday or Thurt- 
day three different landings will be at- 
tempted ; the one from Briſtol, another 
from the Seconnet ſhore, and the third 
from the fleet and iſland of Conanicut, 
where a force is to be aſſembled. It is 
{aid General Arnold, with troops from 
the Delaware, 1s on board the French fleet, 
The militia from the New-England pro- 
vinces are drafted and marched to Provi— 
dence. Theſe people ſay, that the Admi- 
ral is determined to deſtroy the town, 
and will fail into the harbour whenever 
the other landings at the north of the 
Hland are to take place. The two fri- 
gates and a brig arc {till in the Seconnet, 
and the two line of battle ſhips have not 
been able to get out of the Narraganzet 

Paſſage, The French have put two guns 
on the Dumplins, and it is ſaid, a force 
will be ſent on that iſland this day. All 
our baggage is brought in from the camps, 
that the regiments may retreat as conve- 
niently as poſiible when found neceſſary. 
| have not at preſent more to add,” 


Copy - 
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Copy of a Letter from Major-General Sir 
7 Pigot toGeneral Sir Henry Clinton, 
dated Newport, Auguſt 3d, 1778. 


« Laſt night and the night before, I 
| had the honour of writing to you, and 
acquainted your Excellency with the fi- 
tuation we were in, and what we could 
learn of that of the rebels and the French. 
I hope one or other of theſe accounts you 
have received. This morning I had the 
pleaſure of your Excellency's letter of the 
29th, and an hour afterwards arrived a 
naval officer from Lord Howe with diſ- 
patches. Since I wrote yeſterday, two 
armed brigs have arrived in the Seconnet, 
alongſide the French frigates, full of 
men: the officers could not tell whether 
they were rebels or French, ſoldiers or 
ſailors. "The brigs continue with the fri- 
gates; butthe men are cither put on board 
the frigates or landed. Yelterday and to- 
day, a great number of ſmall! veſſels, and 
two ihips, ſuppoſed to be rebel frigates, 
went up the Narraganzet Paſlage from ſea 
towards Providence, ſuppoſed to be full 
of men; but they were at too great a 
diltance to diſcover any thing particular. 
About 200 French marines were ſeen to- 


day alhore on Conanicut, and a number of 


men about the Dumplins. It is thought 
to be a working party. Ve ſhall make 
the ſignal on the high ground near the 
place you delire ; and if in my power, 
will execute the reit of what you recom- 
mend. If the French fleet comes into the 
harbour, the Seconnet Paſſage will be 
open. We are making a redoubt to ſe— 
cure the George from Brenton's-Neck, 
ſnould a landing be made there. In my laſt, 


I told you that the people I had made 


priſoners informed me, that the rebels 
would be ready by Wedneſday or Thurſ- 
day at fartheſt ; that three different land- 
ings were intended, from Briſtol, from 
the Seconnet, and from the fleet and ſhore 
at the ſouth end, or in the harbour. We 
are preparing againſt every cvent. All the 
cattle and teams are drove in. The out- 


| 
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poſts will continue to the laſt moment, 


and have orders not to retreat till the 


fleet enters the harbour, or a landing is 


attempted. We will make our front as 


ſtrong as we can. Should they raiſe bat- 


teries againſt us, it will take time. If 
they make a ſudden attack, I hope we 
ſhall defend ourſelves well. "The troops 
are healthy, and in good ſpirits ; ſhall 
have all the encouragement I can give 
them to maintain their ground to the laſt, 
We have ſecured moſt of our proviſions 
and ammunition, and I don't know that 
any thing is wanting. Three frigates are 
gone to the north end of the iſland, I do 
not think the French will venture after 


them, leaſt they may want their aſſiſtance 


when abſent.” 


Copy of a Letter from Major-General Pigot 
to General Sir Henry Clinton, dated Neu 


port, Rhode Aland, Auguſt 31, 1778. 


© Though by my ſeveral letters ſince 


the 29th of July laſt, more eſpecially by 
that I had the — of writing by Lieu- 
tenant-Colonel Stuart, and the accuracy 
of his intelligence, your Excellency will 
have been informed of the ſtate of affairs 


here to the 28th inſtant ; yet, as many of. 


thoſe letters, from the uncertainty of the 
communication, may not have reached 
you, a ſummary of the tranſactions tince 
the 29th of July, when the French fleet 
arrived, to the laſt period, will not be 
unneceiſar y, and.may help to explain ſub- 
ſequent events. 


From the firſt appearance of the fleet to- 
the 8th inftant, our utmoſt exertions 


were directed to removing to places of ſe- 


curity the proviſions, ammunition, and 


military and naval ſtores, which were ei- 


ther on board ſhip, or on the wharfs;. 


preparing a fortified camp, and diſpoſing 
every thing for reſiſting the combined at- 


tacks of the French and rebels upon us; 


and I immediately withdrew from Conani- 
cut Brown's provincial corps, and two 


regiments of Anſpach, which had been 
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ſtationed there. The next morning the 
guns on the Beaver Tail and Dumplin 


batteries, the former of which was direct- 


ed with ſome effect agai..': two line of 
battle thips har on+torw the Narraganzet 
Paſſage, were 1cndered unſerviceable, as 
the flect entering the harbour, would cu: 


off all communication with that i!land ; of 


which the French Admiral ſoon after took 
a temporary poſſeſſion, and landed tic ::. 1- 
rines of his {quadron. During this period, 
from the movements of the French ſhips in 
the Seconnet on the goth, the King's 


Fiſher aud two gaileys were obliged to be | 
ſet on fire; and afterwards, on the 5th 


inſtant, the four advanced frigates, from 
the approach of two of the enemy's line 
of battle ſhips from the Narraganzet, were 
likewiſe deſtroycd, after ſaving ſome of 
their ſtores, and iccuring a landing. 
When it was evident the French fleet 
were coming into the harbour, it became 
neceſſary to collect our forces, and with- 
draw the troops from the north parts of 
the iſland, which was accordingly done 
that evening. I likewiſe ordered all the 
cattle on the ifland to be drove within our | 
lines, leaving only one cow with each 
family, and every carriage and intrenching | 
tool to be ſecured, as the only meaſures 
that could be deviſed to diſtreſs the re- 
bels, and impede their progreſs. | 
On the 8th inftant, at noon, the French 

tiect, which from its firſt * appearance 
had continued, with little variation, at 
2:1chor about three miles from the mouth 
of the harbour, got under way; and 
ttanding in under a light ſail, kept up a 
warm tire on Erentor's Point, Goat Ifland, 
aud the north batteries, which were man- 
ned by feamen of the deſtroyed frigates, 
and commanded by Captain Chriitian, 
Licutcnants Forreſt and Otway of the 
navy, who returned the fire with great 
ſpirit, and in a good direction. The Jait 
of thete works had been previouſly 
ſtrengthened, and ſome tranſports ſunk in 
its front, as an eflectual meature to block 


: 


up the puſage between it and Roſe Iſland. 
| 
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The next morning we had the pleaſure 
to ſee the Engliſh fleet, and I immediately 
{ent on board to communicate to Loxd 
Howe our ſituation, and that of the ene- 
my. By nine o'clock the following day, 
he French fleet repatied our batterics, 
and ſailed out cf the harbour, firing on 
them as before, and having it returucd 
in equal fpirii o our fide, By this 
ca nionade from the {t1ps on Loth days, - 
very fortunately not one man was hurt, 
or any inj.ry done, except to ſcine houles 
in town. | 

| ſhail now proceed to inf rid your Ex- 
cellency of the movements of tlie enemy 
from the gth inſtant, when the, landed at 
Howland's Ferry. 

The badneſs of the weather fer ine 


days muſt have prevented their traii- 


porting of ſtores, or being in readineis to 
approach us, as they did not make thcir 
appearance near us till the 14th, when a 
large body took poſſeſſion of Honyman's 

Hill. | | 
To repel any attempts from that quar- 
ter, a breaſt-work was directed to be 
made along the heights from Green End 
to Iriſh's redoubt, which was ſtreugthened 

by an abbatis. 7 
On the 17th, the enemy was diſcovered 
breaking ground on Honyman's Hill, on 
the ſummit of which, and on their right 
of the Green End road, they were con- 
ſtructing a battery. The next day ano- 
ther was commenced by them for five 
guns to their left, and in a direct line 
with the former, wich was prepared 
for four. On this day, a line of approach 
was likewite begun by them from the 
battery on the right to Green End road, 
which works we endeavoured to obſtruct 
by keeping a continual fire on them. The 
19ih, the enemy opened their left battery, 
which obliged our encampment to be re- 
moved further in the rear. This day we 
began another line, for the greater ſecu— 
rity of our left, from Iriſh's redoubt to 
Fomini Hill; and I directed a battery of 
onc 24 and two 18 pounders to be raiſed 
3 on 
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on our right breaſt-work, to counteract On the 27th, the Sphyax and two 
thoſe of the enemy, which were opened || other ſhips of war arrived ; and I had the 
the following day; when they were ob- || honour of being informed by Colonel Stu- 
ſerved buſied in forming a ſecond ap- || art, of your Excellency's intention to re- 
proach from the firſt, to a nearer diſtance || inforce this poſt. 1 
on the road. | | On the following day, the Vigilant | 
At noon, the French fleet again came in || galley took a ſtation to cover the left flank | 
view much diſabled, and anchored. off the of the army; and at ten o'clock that night, 
port, where it continued till the 22d, || the rebels made an attempt to ſurpriſe a | 
when it finally diſappeared. ſubaltern's piquet from the Anſpach corps, L 
This day the rebels were conſtructing || but were repulſed, after killing one man, | 
two other batteries much lower down || and wounding two others. | | | 
the hill than the former, one on the right The 29th, at break of day, it was per- | 1 
for five, the other on the left of Green || ceived that the enemy had retreated du- 
End road for ſeven guns, both which || ring the night; upon which Major-Gene- 
were opened the next day; when I found || ral Preſcott was ordered to detach a regi- 
it neceſſary to attempt ſilencing them; | ment from the ſecond line under his com- 
and therefore ordered a battery for ſeven || mand, over Eaſton's Beach, towards the 
- heavy guns, on commanding ground, near || left flank of the enemy's encampment, and 
Green End, which, from the obſtructions || a part of Brown's corps was directed to 
given by the enemy's fire, could not be || take poſſeſſion of their works. At the q 
completed till the 25th, when the rebels || ſame time Brigadier-General Smith was F 
thought proper to cloſe the embrazures || detached with the 22d and 43d regiments, 
of their lower batteries, and make ule of || and the flank companies of the 38th and 
them for mortars. During this time they || 54th, by the eaſt road. Major-General 
had been conſtructing, on the height of || Loſberg marched by the weſt road, with 
the eaſt road, another for one of thirteen || the Heſſian chaſſeurs, and the Anſpach re- 
inches; and this day began a third ap- || giments of Voit and Seaboth, in order, if 
proach in front, and to the right of their || poiſible, to annoy them in their retreat: f 
lower batteries. | and upon receiving a report from Gur] : 
The 26th, obſerving the enemy to diſ- Smith, that the rebels made a f 15 
continue their works, and learning from were in force upon Quaker's E 
deſerters, they were removing the ofh- || dered the 54th, and Heſſian regin 
cers baggage and heavy artillery, I de- Huyn, with part of Brown's corp: 
tached Licutenant-Colonel Bruce, with || ſuſtain him; but before they could arr: 
100 men of the 54th regiment, in the the perſeverance of General Smith, and 
night over Eaſton's Beach, in queſt of || the ſpirited behaviour of the troops, had 
intelligence, who with great addreſs ſur- || gained poſſeſſion of the ſtrong poſt on 
priied and brought off a piquet of two || Quaker's Hill, and obliged the enemy to 
oſticers and 25 men, without any lots, |; retire to their works at the north end of 
Some of Colonel Fanning's corps, at dif- || the iſland. On hearing a {mart fre from 
ferent times, exerted themſelves in taking || the chaſſeurs engaged on the wett road, I 
off people from the enemy's advanced || diſpatched Colonel Fanning's corps of pro- 
poſts; bur little intelligence to be depend- || vincials to join General Lotberg, who 
ed upon was ever obtained from them; || obliged the rebels to quit two redoubts 
nor were other attempts to procure it || made to cover their retreat, drove them | 
more eflicacions, as from all that could be ii before him, and took poſſeſſion of Turkey | 1 
learned, it was doubtful whether their in- Hill. Towards evening, an attempt being | \ 
tcntious were to attack our lincs or retreat. i made by the rebels to furround and cut off | 1 
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and of Captains Coore and Trench, 


M0 


he chaſſeurs, who were advanced on the 


left, the regiments of Fanning and Huyn 
were ordered up to their ſupport, and af- 
ter a {mart engagement with the enemy, 
obliged them to retreat to their main due 
on Windmili Hill. 

To thete particulars I am in juſtice 
obliged to add Brigadier-General Smith's 
report, 
due to the good conduct of every indivi- 
dual under Lis command, has particularly 
Giſlinguiſhed Lieutcnent- Colonel Camp- 
bell and the 22d regiment, on whom, by 
their polition, the greater weight of the 
action tell, He allo mentions with ap- 
plauſe, the ſpirited exertions of Lieute— 
nant-Colonel Marſh and the 43d regiment, 
who 


who, amidit the general tribute 


commanded the flank companies. He like 


wile acknowledged particular obligations 
to all the officers and men of the royal ar- 

tillery, 
attached to the field pieces; and has ex- 


preſſed his thanks to Captain Barry, of 


the 52d regiment, who was a volunteer 
on this occaſion, and aſſiſted in carrying 
his orders. General Loſberg has given 
his teſtimony of the very good behaviour 
of the Anſpach corps, commanded by Co- 
lonel de Voit; and of. Captains Malſburgh 


and Noltenius, with their companies of 


chaſſeurs. 

After theſe actions, the enemy took poſt 
in great numbers on Windmill Hill, 
employed themſelves in ſtrengthening that 
advantageous ſituation. 

This night the troops lay on their arms 
on the ground they had gained, and di- 
rections were given for bringing up the 
camp equipage. 
ſent for, and preparation made to remove 
the rebels from their redoubts ; but by 
means of the great number of boats, they 


as alto to the ſeamen who were 


— 


and | 


Artillery were likewiſe. 


retreated in the night of the 20th over 


Briſtol and Howland's Ferry; thus relin- 
quiſhing every hold on the iſland, and re- 
{igning to us its entire poſſeſſion.“ 


— 


R H O 
Extract of a Wy from Vice-Admiral Lord 
Li count Howe, Commander in Chief of kis 


Majeſty's ſhips in North — to Mr. 
Stephens. 


Eagte, off” Sauch - lil, 
Auguſt 17, 1778. 


hs In conſequence of the determination 
ſignified in my letter of the 31ſt paſt, and 
the intelligence I had ſubſequently receiv- 
ed, that the French {quadron Was ſcpara— 
weed into different detachments, ſtationed 
off the entrance of the middle channel, 
and in the Narraganzet and Seconnet Pa. 
ſages, for the attack of Rhode-Iland, | 
attempted ſailing from Sandy-Hook the 2d 
inſtant, with the ſhips of war and atten- 
ant veſſels named in the annexed liſt, 
profit by an opportunity which might offer 
for taking advantage of the enemy in tliat 
divided {ituation, and for the relief, in 
that caſe, of the garriſon at Newport; 
but the wind veering back to the ſouth- 
ward, and not afterwards correſponding 
ſboner with the riſing of the tide upon the 
bar, my departure was neceſſarily poſ}- 


poned until the morning of the 6th ; and 


anchored the ſquadron off Point Judith 
the evening of the gth. 

The Toulon ſquadron had paſſed tle 
batteries at the entrance of the harbour 
the preceding day, and was moſtly placed 
cloſe over to the Conanicut ſhore, in the 
middle channel from Race Iſland north- 
ward towards Dyer's and Prudence Iſlands. 

Being thereby enabled to communicate 
immediately with the garriſon, I was in- 
formed by Captain Briſbane of the progreſs 
of the enemy's operations, together with 
the deſtruction of the frigates, and other 
particulars ſince the dates of his earlier re- 
ports, as ſtated in the copies of his ſeveral 
letters herewith incloſed. By an ofiicer 
from Major-General Sir Robert Pigot, I 
was at the ſame time adviſed, that he had 
been obliged to evacuate Conanicut, as 


well as all his out-poſts on the northern 


parts of Rhode-Iſland, and to confine his 


defence to the lines conltructed on the 
heights 


R H O 


hcights adjacent to the town of Newport. 
Under theſe circumſtances, I judged it 
was impracticable to afford the General 
any eſſential relief. 

'The wind changing to the north-eaſt 
next morning, the French Admiral ſtood 
out of the port with the 12 two-decked 
ſhips of his ſquadron, named in the liſt 
tranſmitted with your letter dated the 3d 


of May. 


Deeming the ſuperiority of the encmy s 


force too great to come to action with 
them, if it could be avoided, whilit they 
poſſeſſed the weather gage, [ ſteered with 
the ſquadron formed in order of battle to 
the ſouthward, in hope of having the wind 


in from the ſea, as by the appearance of 


tlie weather was to be expected later in 
the day; and retaining the fireſhips only, 
I icnt dlirections for the bombs and galleys 
to make ſail with the Sphynx for New 
Vork. ; 

The enemy being equally attentive to 
the ſame object, no material uſe could be 
made in an alteration of the wind, for a 
ſhort time, to the ſouthward of the eaſt. 
I therefore continued the ſame courſe the 
reſt of the day, under a proportion of fail 
for the Phenix, Experiment, and Pearl, 
having the- three fireſhips in tow, to keep 
company with facility ; the French ſhips 
advancing, though unequally, with all 
their {ail abroad. 

The relative poſition of the two ſqua- 
drons (about nod and touth from each 
other) remaincd the ſame on the morning 
of the 11th; but by the increaſe of dil- 
tance between them at break of day, it 
appeared that the enemy had kept nearer 
the wind during the night, as their head- 
moſt ſhips were then hull down. 

The wind continuing to the caſt-morth— 
eaſt, and having no furthcr expectation of 
being avie to gain the advantage of the 
enemy with reſpect to it, as before pro- 
poled, I altercd the direction of the {hips 
by luccellive changes of the courſe in the 
ime view; or ſtill failing in that attempt, 
Hoawalt the approach of the enemv, with 
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the ſquadron formed in line of battle ahead, 
from the wind to ſtarboard ; and about 
four in the evening, I made the ſignal for 
the ſhips to cloſe to the center, when 
they ſhortened ſail accordingly. I had 
moved ſome time before from the Eagle 


into the Apollo, to be better ſituated for 


directing the ſubſequent operations of the 
ſquadron. 

The bearing of the enemy's van (then 
under their topſails, between two and 
three miles diſtant) was altered ſince the 
morning, from the eaſt-north-eaſt to the 
ſouth- ſouth-eaſt; and the French Admiral 
had formed his line to engage the Britiſh 
ſquadron to leeward. He ſoon after bore 
away to the ſouthward, appa ently from 
the ſtate of the weather; which, by the 
wind freſhening much with frequent rain 
tince the morning, was now rendered very 


unfavourable fer coming to action with 


any ſuitable effect. 

The wind increaling greatly that night, 
and continuing violent with a conſiderable 
ſea until the evening of the 13th, I was 


ſeparated from the reſt of the ſquadron in 


the Apollo (where I had been compelled 
by the weather to remain), with the Cen- 
turion, Ardent, Richmond, Vigilant, Roe- 
buck, and Phenix ; and as I afterwards 
found, many of the other ſhips had been 
alſo much diſperſed. 


The Apollo's main-maſt being dange- 


rouſly ſprung in the partners, which made 
it neceſſary to cut away the top- maſt to 
ſave the lower-maſt, and having loſt her 
fore-maſt in the night of the 12th, I em- 


barked in the Phenix, when the weather 


became more moderatc later in the day, 
to collect the diſperſed ſhips, and fent the 
Roebuck (which had Joſt the head of her 
mizen- maſt) to attend the Apollo to Sandy- 


Hook, 
Having afterwards proceeded in the 


| Centurion to the ſouthward, upon hearing 
{cveral guns on that bearing in the morn- 


ing of the 15th, I diſcovered 10 {ail of the 
French ſquadron, ſome at anchor in the 
ſea, about 25 leagues eaſtward from Cape 
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May : leaving the Centurion thereupon, 
un a {uitable ſtation to direct any of the diſ- 
perſed ſhips, or thoſe which might arrive 
of Vice-Admiral Byron's ſquadron after 
me, I repaired directly in the Phenix for 
the appointed rendezvous, and joined the 
reit of the ſquadron this evening off Sandy- 
Hook, 

The chief damage ſuſtained in the ſqua- 


dron by the effects of the late gale of wind, 


beſides what I have before related, was 
confined to the Cornwall and Reiſouable ; s 
the main- maſt of the former, and bowſprit 
of the laſt being ſprung ; but the Corn- 
walPs maſt will ſoon be rendered ſervice- 
able. And the Thunderer bomb is 1till 
milling. 

My obſervations on the ſhips of the 
French ſquadron were confined ſolely to 
tie diſcovery of their poſition. The par- 
ticulars of their ſituation { haue to add, 
were communicated by the different com- 
manders of his Majeſty's ſhips, Which had 
been croſſed earlier upon them. 

The Languedoc and Tonnant had loſt 
all their maſts, the main- maſt of the latter 
excepted. The Languedoc was met in 
that condition in the evening of the 13th, 


and attacked by the Renown with ſuch ad- 


vantage, that the moſt happy conſequences 
might have been expected from Captain 
Dawſon's reſolute efforts the next morning, 
if the execution of his purpoſe had not 
been prevented by the arrival of {ix of the 
French ſquadron, which then joined the 
diſabled ſhip. 

A ſimilar attempt, with the like — 
pect of ſucceſs, Was made the ſame night 
by Commodore Hotham in the Preſton, 
on the Tonnant; and the continuance of 
the action the next morning neccſlarily 
declincd for the ſame reaſon. 

Neither of the two 50 gun ſhips receiv- 
ed any material damage in thoſe ſpirited 
undertakings, befides the loſs of the Preſ- 
ton's fore-yard, which is rendered very 
unſerviceable. 

On the 16th, the Iſis was chaſed and 
engaged by a French 74 gun ſhip, bearing 
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a flag at the mizen-topmaſt head, and 
therefore ſuppoſed to be the Zele. The 
Lords Commiſſioners will ſee in the co- 
py of the incloſed report from Captain 
Raynor, the event of that very unequal 
conteſt, But it is requiſite that I ſhould 
ſupply the deficiency of his recital, by ob- 
ſerving to their Lordſhips, that the ſupe- 
riority acquired over the enemy in the ac- 
tion, appears to be not leſs an effect of 
Captain Raynor's very ſkilful management 
of his ſhip, than of his diſtinguiſhed reſo— 
lution, and the bravery of his men and 
Officers. 
I am, with great conſideration, &c. 
| HO W E. 


ROCHELLE, $sIEGE OF, AND ACTION 
NEAR, IN 1371. The peace Edward III. 
granted John, King of France, was kept 
inviolable by that Prince during the re- 
mainder of his reign. But his ſucceſlor, 
Charles V. looking upon the late peace as 
injurious to his ſubjects, and diſhonourable 
to his crown, conſulted neither the equity 
of the conditions, nor the ſacredneſs of 
thole ties with which it was confirmed ; 
but upon frivolous pretences, firſt protract- 
ing the execution of ſeveral of the arti- 
cles, then declaring the treaty void, and 


laſtly by declaring war, he provoked Ec- 


ward, with the advice and conſent of his 
parliament, to reſume his right to the 
crown of France, "Fhe refolution of par- 
liament to {ſupport his Majeſty on this oc- 
caſion with their lives and fortunes, put 
Charles upon a project to terrify the Eng- 
liſh with an invaſion : for which purpoſe 
he colleted a very numerous fleet, pur- 
chaſed or hired from all parts of Europe. 
But Edward, convinced by the expert- 
ence of all ages, that ſo long as he could 
maintain the dominion of the ſeas, ho 
ſhould have nothing to fear from the con- 
tinent, equipped his fleet with all expc«li- 
tion; which no {ooner appeared at 1ca, 
under the command of his {on the Duke 
of Lancaſter, but the French ſculked into 


their harbours, diſembarked their forces, 
and 
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hiſtorians) were not ſorry for it. 
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and with great difficulty prevented the 
entire deſtruction of their flect, which 


the Dake attempted to burn at Harffcur. 


Other ſquadrons were diſpatched to ſcour 
the ſeas; one of which, commanded by 
the Earl of Hercford, took a convoy of 
25 fail of Flemith ſhips, laden with ſalt 
from Rochelle, and killed and drowned 
thcir men, the Flemings having declared 
in favour of France. 

This was followed by the ſiege of Ro- 
chelle ; to whole relief King Edward im- 
mediately ſent the young Earl of Pem- 
broke with 40 ſhips, and a conliderable 
reinforcement of ſoldiers. In the mean- 
time Charles, being informed oi this expe- 
dition, had engaged the King of Caſtile, 
whole kingdom was claimed by John, 
Duke of Lancaſter, to meet the Earl be- 
fore Rochelle with a ſuperior force, and 
to give him battle, which his Caitilian 
Majeſty punctually performed with 40 
{ail of capital ſhips, beſides 13 able fri— 
gates well manned and provided, under 
the command of four experienced officers. 
Theſe men of war intercepted the Engliſh 
tranſports at the mouth of the harbour, 
and attacked then immediately; but night 


ſeparating them, the Earl then only loſt 


two ſhips laden with proviſions. 'The 
battle was renewed the next morning by 
the united fleets of France and Spain ; and 
the Earl was ſo unfortunate as to ſee his 


whole ſquadron defeated, and himſelf ta- 


ken priſoner, Moſt of his men were {lain 
inn the fight, and almoſt every ſhip taken 
or ſunk, and 20,000 marks to pay the army. 
The Rochellers were {ſpectators of this 
defeat, and (if we may believe the French 
Father 
Daniel obſerves upon this battle, that this 


Spaniſh fleet, which was in the ſervice of 


| 


France, was compoſed of the fame kind of 


ſhips as thoſe deſtroyed off Sluys, in the 
year 1340; that they made uſe of baliſtas, 
and other machines, to throw bars of iron 
and great ſtones to ſink the Engliſh ſhips, 
and that they had ſome cannon. The loſs 


of this fleet was followed by that of ſeve- 


ROC 


ral towns. "Thowars, a place of great 
ſtreugth, being very moch ſtraitcncd, 
ſignced a capitulation, by which the parr;- 
ſon engaged to ſurrender on a certain day, 
if Edward, or one cf his ſons, did not 
come in the meantime in perſon to its 
rclicf. They fent ſome lords to England 
to preſs a ſup ly; and Edward haviig, at 
that time, a fleet of 400 {ail almoſt in rca- 
dineſs, to trauſport 10,000 archers, and 
3090 ſpearinen, to Calais, revived this 
{ficet ſhould go to Guicnue; and cmbarked 
himſelf the beginning of September, with 
the Prince of Wales, the Duke of Lancaſ- 
ter, and the Karl of Cambridge. But 
fortune again forſook him; for he was 
forced to return to England with his 
whole fleet, after having beat the fea nine 
weeks, contrary winds not allowing him 
to land in France. 

However, in the year 1373, Rochelle 
ſtill held out, by the encouragement of 
John Duke of Bretagne, who had mar- 
ried Edward's daughter Mary, and was 
well aſſiſted from England; and his endea- 
vours were ſeconded by the Duke of Lan- 
caſter, who, with an army of $0,000 men, 
of which 10,000 were Engliſh archers, 
and zooo men at arms, came with him 
from England on board a large fleet to 
Calais, paſled through the heart of France 
to Bourdeaux, and did an infinite deal of 
damage; though they were greatly ha + 
raſſed all the way by the Conſtable of 
France at their heels. After the Duke 
withdrew into England, almoſt all Aqui 
tain revolted to the French; and an in- 
glorious peace was patched up at Bruges. 

ROCHELLE, $1z6z or, &c. A city 
and port town of France, ſituated on the 
Bay of Biſcay, about 23 miles north from 
Rochfort., This was the laſt city the 
French Proteſtants held out againſt their 
King. But in order to come to a true under- 
ſtanding why this ſiege was undcrtaken, 
it is neceſſary to take a retroſpect of ſome 
preceding affairs. In the year 1625, it 
was repreſented to Charles I. King of 
England, by the Marquis d'Effiat, ambaſ- 
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fador from France, that the power of the 
Catholic King in Italy, was dangerous to 
all Europe. That the King his maſter 
was equally inciined with Lis Britannic 
Majeſty, at this time ai war with Spain, 
to pull it down; but wanting a ſufficient 
maritime forcc, was deſirous of borrows- 
ing from his Majeſty a few ſhips, co cnable 
him to exccute the deſign he had formed. 

To this the King condeſcended, and it 


was agreed, that the great Neptune, a 


a man of war commanded by Sir Ferdi- 
nando Gorges, and fix merchant ſhips of 
between 3oo or 400 tons burthen, ſhould 
be lent to the French; but ſoon after this 
agreement, the Rochellers made an appli- 
cation here, ſignifying that they had juſt 
grounds to apprehend, that this Evgliſh 
{ſquadron would be employed for deſtroy- 
ing the Proteſtant intercſt in France, in- 
ſtead of pulling down the King of Spain's 
power in Italy. The Duke of Bucking- 
bam knowing that this would be little re- 
liſhed by Captain Pennington, who was 
to go Admiral of the fleet, and the owners 
of the ſhips, he gave them private in- 
ſtructions contrary to the public contract 
with France, whereby they were directed 
not to ſerve againit Rochelle; but on their 
coming into a French port in the month 
of May, they were told by the Duke de 
Montmorency, that they were intended 
to ſerve againſt Rochelle; upon which the 
ſailors ſigned what is by them called A 
Round Robin, that is, a paper containing 
their reſolution not to engage in the ſer- 
vice, with their names ſubſcribed in a 
circle, that it might not be diſcerned who 
ſigned firſt, Pennington, upon this, fairly 
failed away with the whole ſquadron, and 
returned into the Powns in the beginning 
of July, from whence he ſent a letter to 
the Duke of Buckingham, deſiring him to 
be excuſed from that ſervice. 

The Duke, without acquainting the 
King, or conſulting the council, directed 
Lord Conway, then ſecretary of ſtate, to 
write a letter to Captain Pennington, com- 
manding him to put all the ſhips into the 


| hands of the French. 
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This, however, 
not taking effect, the Luke ſurreptitiouſſh, 
and without the King's knowing any thing 
of the deſign upon Rochelle, procured bis 
letter to Captain Pennington to the ſame 
effect. Upon this, in the month of Ay- 
guſt, he {ſailed a ſecond time to Dicpc, 


where, according to his inſtr uctions, the 
merchant fhips were delivered to the 
French. | 
But Sir Ferdinando Gor ges, who com- 

manded the King's {hip, weighed anchor 
and put to ſea, and ſo honeſt were all the 
ſeamen on board theſe ſhips, that except 
one gunner, they all quitted them, and re- 
turned to England. But as for the ſhips 
they remained with the French, and were 
actually made ule of againſt Rochelle, con- 
trary to the King's intention, and to the 
great diſhonour of the nation. This af- 
fair made a great noiſe, and came at laſt 
to an article in an impeachment againſt 
the Duke of Buckingham ; though he ac- 
quitted himſelf, yet the clamonr {ill ſub- 
ſiſted, and he plunged himſelf into an er- 
ror againſt all the rules of true policy. 

The Queen's French ſervants, who were 
all bigotted Papiſts, bad not only acted in- 
diſcreetly in matters relating to their re- 
ligion ; but had likewite drawn the Queen 
to take ſome very wrong iteps ; upon 
which Buckingham engaged his Majeſty 
to diſmiſs her French ſervants, which he 


did the iſt of July, 1626, and then ſent 
the Lord Carlton to repreſent his reaſons 


for taking ſo quick a meaſure to the French 
King. That Prince refuſed him audience, 
and to ſhew his ſenſe of the thing, imme- 
diately ſeized 120 ſhips which were in his 
ports, and undertook the ſiege of Ro- 
chelle; though our King had been lately 
.a mediator between him and his Proteſtant 
ſubjects. Upon this, the latter applied 
themſelves to King Charles, who ordered 
a fleet of 30 fail to be equipped for their 


ll 


relief, and ſent it under the command of 
the Earl of Denbigh ; but this being fo 
late in the year as the month of October, 
his Lordſhip found it impracticable to exc- 


þ cute | 
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ente his commiliion 3 when, after conti- 
wing ſome time at ſea in hard weather, 
;cLurned into por... which not only diſap— 
pointed the King's. 'tention, but al hurt 
his reputation; iu ihe Rocheller: began 
to ſuſpect the ſincerity of this deſign, and 
whether we really intended to aſſiſt them 
or not. The Duke of Buckingham, to 
put the thing out of diſpute, cauſed a 
great cet to be drawn together the next 
year, and an army of 7000 men to be put 
on board, reſolving ts go himſelf as ad- 
miral and commander in chief. He tailed 
from Portfmouth the 27th of June, and 
landed on the iſſand of Rhee; though at 
arſt he intended to have made a deſcent 
on Oleron, and actually promiſed ſo much 
to the Duke of Soubiſe, whom he ſent to 
Rochelle to acquaint the inhabitants of 
his coming to their relief. They receiv- 
cd this meſſage very coldly, for the French 
King having corrupted fome by, his gold, 
and terrifying many by his power, the 

Locheilers were now afraid to receive the 
very {uccours they had demanded. 


The Duke landed his troops on the laſt 


of July, not without a ſtrong oppoſition 
from Mr. de Toyras, the French gover- 


nor, whom he forced to retire, though 


not withont ſome Joſs. Upon this occa- 
ſion the Engliſh fell into the ſame errors 
in conduct which they had committed in 
the Cadiz expedition. The fort of La 
Pre, which covered the landing place, 
they neglected, though the French them- 
ſelves in their fright had flighted it; and 
it might have been taken without any 
trouble, and was a place of ſo great con- 
ſequence, that if it had heen in the hands 
of the Engliſh, it would have prevented 
the French from introducing any ſupplies, 
At firſt, it is certain, the French court 
was exccedingly alarmed, and it is faid 
the King fell fick upon it; but their ter- 
rors quickly wore off when they were 
informed that the Duke had no great ca- 
pacity as a commander, and withal too 
much pride to take advice. The town of 
St. Martin's was quickly taken by the 
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Engliſh, and his Grace then inveſted the 
citadel, dut gave evident proofs of his 
want cf {kill in managing the ſiege. At 
firſt he quartered his troops about the 
place without intrenching, which at laſt, 
however, he was forced to do; then he 
entered into conferences with the Gover- . 
nor, and refuſing to communicate the ſub- 
ſtance of them to his officers, diſcouraged 


his own people, and enabled the French 


to deceive him by a ſham treaty, during 
which the fort received a ſupply. By this. 


time the Rochellers had declared for the 


Engliſh, their confidence being as vnſea- 
ſonable for themſelves, as their ſuſpicions 


had been before for. the Engliſh ; for this- 


declaration of theirs, and the expectation 
he had of ſuccours from England, which 
were to be ſent him under the command 


of the Earl of Holland, engaged Bucking- 


ham to remain ſo long in his camp, that 
his troops were much diminiſhed. At 
length, on the 6th of November, he made 


a general aſſault, when it appeared that 


the place was inacceſhible, at leaſt to for- 
ces under ſuch circumſtances as his were. 
Two days after the aſſault he reſolved 
upon a retreat, which was as ill conducted 


as the reſt of this unfortunate expedition. 
It was to be made in the ſight of an ene- 
my as ſtrong in foot, and more numerous 


in horſe than themſelves, over a narrow 
cauſeway, with ſalt pits on each ſide; 


yet there was no precaution taken of | 


erecting a fort, or {ſo much as throwing 


up a retren ent to cover the entrance 
of the paſſage; whereby the army was ſo 
much expoſed, that abundance of brave 
men were killed in this retreat, which. 
the beſt accounts ſum up thus; 50 officers, . 


2000 common ſoldiers, and 35 volunteers 
of note. With equal ſhame and loſs, there- 
fore, the Duke concluded this unlucky 
expedition, embarking all his forces on the 
gth of the ſame month, and ſending the 


poor F --hellers a promiſe that he would 


come again to their relief; which, how- 


ever, he did not live to perform. To 
complete his misfortune, as he entered 


Plymouth, 
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Plymouth, he met the Earl of Holland 
with the promiled ſuccours failing out, 
who now returned with him. There ne- 
ver was a more fatal undertaking than 
this. It hurt the King, as it entirely 

ruined the Duke. The merchants were 
er from carrying on trade, by 
the imprefling their mips; and the King 
was to little able to pay the ſcamen, that 
they came in crowds and Jamoured at 
WVhitchall. 

To remedy theſe evils, 
was called in the beginning of 1628, 
wherein nothing pailed but diſputes be- 
tween the King and Commons, ſo that at 
laſt it was prorogued without granting 
ſupplies. The King, however, exerted 
himſelf to the utmoſt in preparing to make 


good what the Duke of Buckingham had 


promiſed to the inhabitants of Rochelle. 
With this view a flect of 50 fail was at- 
ſcmbled at Plymouth in the ſpring, and a 
large body of marines embarked, the com- 
mand of it was given to the Earl of Den- 
bigh, who was brother-in-law to Bucking- 
ham, and who failed from - that port on 
the 17th or April, coming to anchor in 
the road of Rochelle on the ft of May. 
On his arrival, he found 20 fail of the 
King of France's ſhips riding before the 
harbour, and being much {uperior in num- 
ber and ſtrength; he lent advice into the 
crown, that he would fk the French flips 
as ſoon as the wind carne well aud made 
a higher flood. 

About the 6th of May, the ind and 
tice ſerved accordingly, and the Roche 
lers expected aud Glicited for tat icaſon 

E . But the Earl, without 
Zuib racing the nn ity, weighed an- 
chop and ſailed away, tiftering tour of the 
Müps 0 1 Wi were, the 
Englich feet, which arrived at Pl mouth 
on the 24h of May. This otic 
Fious expedition was à greater 
zagament to the poor !“ ocheliers, aud i:. 
i afed the fears and jcaomα⁰α,,S of a Popilt; 
anntereſt at nome. One 10 Brun, 2 French- 
man, Captain in he Engiith neut, gave in 
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depoſitions before the mayor of Plymouth, 
on the 16th of May, which argucd "Se 
chery, or apparent cowardice iu. the ma— 
nagement of this late expedition. 

This account was certified by the 
mayor of Plymouth and the burgelles af 


that town in parliament, by whom it was 


communicated to the council-table, from 
whence a letter was directed to the Duke 
of Buckingham, as Lord High Admiral, 
dated the zoth of May, 1628, to lignity 
his Majeſty”s plcaſure, that the Earl of 
Denbigh thould return back to relieve the 
town of Rochelle with the fleet under 
his charge, and with other fhips prepared 
at Portſmouth and Plymouth. But, not- 
withſtanding this order of council, no ſuch 
return was made, nor any inquiry into 
the obſtruction of it. 

Not withſtanding theſe repeated defeats, 
the c:jcs of the Rochellcrs, and the cla- 
mours of the people were ſo loud, that a 
third fleet was prepared for the relief of 
that city, now by a clole ſiege reduced to 
the laſt extremity. The Duke of Buck— 
ingham Chefe to command in perſon, and 
to that cud came to Pori{mouth ; where 
on the zd of Auguit, having been at 
breakfalt with Soubite, and the general 
officers, John Felton (late lieutenant of a 
regiment of foot, ander Sir ſohn Ramſey) 
placed himſelf in an cutry through which 


the Duke was to —_ who walking along 


with Sir Thomas Frier, and incliving his 


car to him in the poſture of attention, 


Felton with a back blow ſtabbed him on 
the left ſide into the very heart, leaving 
the knife in his body, which the Duke 


p. lle out with has own hand, and then 
tell don, crving only, 


The villain hath 
killed me!“ Felton flipt away. aud might 


hase gone off undiſcovered, but that either 


— 


his conſcience or his inſolence betrayed 


bim. For while the gencral rumour was 


murder muſt be a Frenchman, 
0 {nipect Soubiſe as a 


that the 
ict tonie began 


* 121 f _ Felton ſtept out and ſaid, I 

am tis wan who did the decd ; let no 

% man Catfer rhat is innocent.“ Upon 
which 
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which he was apprehended and ſent pri- 


ſoner to London. « 

This accident did not prevent the King's 
proſecuting his deſign; the very next day 
his Majeſty made the Earl of Lindſey Ad- 
miral, Moreton and Mountjoy, Vice and 
Rear-Admirals ; and, as an illuſtrious fo- 
reign writer aſſures us, his care and pre- 
ſence had ſuch an effect in preparing tor 
this voyage, that more was diſpatched 
now in 10 or 12 days, than in many weeks 
betore ; 
two things, of which many of our writers 
of hiſtory have aſfocted to doubt, viz. that 
the King was hearty in his deſign, and that 
the Rochellers were convinced of it. This 
expedition, however, was not more fortu- 
nate than the former. The fleet ſailed 
the 8th of September, 1628, and arriving 
before Rochelle, found the boom, raiſed 
to block up the entrance of the port, ſo 
itrong, that though many attempts were 
made to break through it, yet they proved 
vain, fo that the Rocheilers were glad to 
accept of any terms from their own Prince, 
and actually ſurrendered the place on the 
18th of October, the Engliſh fleet looking on, 
but not able to help them; and to complete 
their misfortunes, the very night after the 
city was given up, the ſea made ſuch a 
breach, as would have opened an entrance 
tor the largeſt ſhip in the Engliih fleet. 
With this expedition ended the war with 
France, thouvh a = <2 was not made till 
the luceceding year 

ROCHESTER rAvacrD IN 679. Among 
the many places that felt the effects of 


which is a demonſtrative proof of 
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contagious diſtemper weakened them, and 
compelled them to capitulate. 

ROCHESTER, $1EGE or. John and 
his Barons, in 1215, having publicly com- 
menced hoſtilitics, the latter poſleſſed 
themſelves of this city, which made u 
long reſiſtance; but was at laſt obliged to 
ſurrender, notwithſtanding the Barons' en- 
deavours to throw in ſuccours. John was 
lo exaſperated, that he would have hanged 
the whole garriſon, it his generals had not 
repreſented to him, that it would expoſe 
his own troops to the {ame crucl ulage ; 
however, he {ent the governor, and ſome 
of the principal defenders of the city to 
Corf Caſtle, and the ordinary ſoldiers, ex- 
cept the croſs-bow men, were all hanged. 

ROCHFOR'T, EXPTDITION AGAINST. 
Sec AIX. 

ROCHFORTT, AcTiIoN NEAR IN 1756. 


A town lituated on the coaſt of France 


in the Bay of Biſcay. 

On the 17th of May, 1756, the very 
day that his Majeſty ſigned the declara- 
tion of war, there happened a very warm 
engagement off Rochfort, between the 
Colcheſter of 50 guns, Captain O'Brian, 
with the Lime of 20 guns, and tWo French 
men of War, the Aquilon of 48 guns, NI. 
de Maurville, with the Fidelle of 36 guns, 
M. de Litardais; an action that begun at 
{tix in the evening, and laſted till half an 
hour paſt twelve, between the Colchcitcr 
and Aquilon, when diſtreſs and the Gdark- 
nels of the night obliged them to part ho- 
nourably. 

They engaged ſo cloſe and warmly, 
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that the foretail of the Lime was fet on 
was ravaged and deſtroyed by Ethelred, || tire by the wads of her adverſary ſoou 
king of Mercia. It was again ravaged by | after the tight began. Which being ex- 
the Dances in 838, who committed un- || tinguithed, the Lime returned to the charge 
heard of cr ueltics here and in the adjacent j and continued the battle, till the French 
country. man flackcd lus fire, and the was obliged 
LOCHESTER, sircr or. The diſcon-|| to bear away, to ſtop the holes receive. 
tented Norman lords in 1088, having between wind and water, having 
fuken arms againſt William Rufus in fag feet and a half water in the hold; in about 
you of his brother Robert, ſortiticd them- | 20 minutes returned a fecond time to the 
AY in this citv, W here they for fome || charge ; but the Fidclle, though ſhe nrg 
we relifted the Forces of William; by ut a the ſigual of diftrets, made Nitt to ctoape, 
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the Lime being in no condition to give 


chaſe, all her rigging, main, fore, and 
mizen ſtays, all her main ſhrouds being 
ſhot away, except two on a ſide, and eve- 
ry maſt and yard in the ſhip wounded and 
rendered unſerviceable. Eighty-ſix thot 
went through the main-top-lail, 54 thro? 


the main-ſail; every fail looked like a 
ſieve, and a great number of ſhot wenr 


through the hull. 

The Colcheſter never quitted her ad- 
verſary till ſhe took fire, occaſioned by 
red hot bullets fired by the Aquilon, as 


4uppoſed, which obliged her to bear away. 


ROCROY, BATTLE NEAR. A town of 
France, ſituated on the confines of Hai- 
nault, 32 miles ſouth from Namur, This 
battle was ſought between the French and 
Spaniards in the year 1643, during the 
minority of Louis XIV. and directly after 
Mazarine had been made prime miniſter, 
who, while he was eſtabliſhing his form 
of government at home, rendered France 
formidable abroad. 

Cardinal Richlieu, who had formed the 

roject of reducing the then powerful 
Houſe of Auſtria, began a war with both 
branches of it, which continued through 
his miniſtry to the preſent year, when it 
was carried on with great ſucceſs. The 
Duke de Enguien, whoſe marriage with 
that Cardinal's niece had made him a ge- 
neral at the age of 22, commanded in 
Flanders. He had all the qualities and 
inclinations that form an hero. Intrepi- 
dity, preſence of mind, and a penetration 
that nothing could eſcape, joined to a ſtu- 
dy of the art war, from his moſt tender 
infancy, had gained him the public ſuf- 
frage in his firſt campaign at the ſiege of 
Arras, and appeared yet more conſpicu- 


ouſly in the preſent year. The Spaniards, 


informed that Lonis XIII. was at the 
point of death, and hoping that his demiſe 
would be followed by inteſtine commo- 
tions, took the field early and laid ſiege 
to Rocroy, which they fo vigorouſly preſl- 
ed, that nothing but a ſpeedy ſuccour 
could poſſibly fave it. 
2 
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The Duke de Enguien, knowing the 
importance of the place, and hearing at 
the ſame time of the King's death, reſolv- 
ed to ſtrengthen the hands of the regency 
by raiſing this ſiege. He obliged Mare. 
chal de VHopital, who was joined wit}, 
him, o moderate his ardour, to conſent 
to tis enterprize, and brought his army 
within ſight of the Spaniards on the 181i. 
of May, which was the Fth day of the 
ſiege. | | 

Having viewed thcir ſituation, and learn. 
ed that there was a paſs half a league 
from thcir camp, which they had neglect. 
ed to guard, he took poſſeſſion — and 
marched his army through it. Fro: this 
paſs to Rocroy is all a plain, with a wood 
to the right, which ſerved the Spaniards 
for an intrenchment. The Duke extend- 
ed his army to this wood. "The Spaniards, 
who were alſo eager to fight, did not 
ſtrive to hinder his ayproach ; and both 
armies drew up as if they had been friends, 
without any previous ſkirmiſh. "The Spa- 
niards were 26, 000, and the French 23,000 
ſtrong, but rue troops the former were 
obliged to leave before the town to keep 
in the garriſon, made them nearly equal, 
Theſe were conſiderable armies at that 
time, though now but large enough for 
flying camps; and victory then more cer- 
tainly depended on the valour of the troop, 
and the ability of the commanders. 

The Duke de Enguien, having unde 
him the Count de Gaſſion, commanded tl. 
right wing; Marechal de PHopital, with 
the Marquis de la Ferte-Senneterre, the 
left; and M. de Eſpenan, at the head of 
the infantry, the center. There was a 
body of reſerve under the Baron de Siror; 
and as the ground was unequal, 50 mul- 
queteers were placcd in the interval of 
each ſquadron. | ; 

The right wing of the Spaniards was 
commanded by the General Count de Me- 
los, the left by the Duke de Albuquerque, 
and the infantry in the centcr by the 
zount des Fontaines. A thouſand mul- 


queteers in the wood covered their left. 
Each 
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Fach army was upon an eminence, where 
they continued all night. 

At day- break the Duke de 1 or- 
dered 1900 muſqueteers to be attacked. 
Not withſtanding their advantageons ſitua— 
tion, they were forced, and the greateſt 
part of them put to the {word. 
proved this advantage with the utmoſt 
prudence, would not croſs the wood for 
tear of breaking his troops, but ordered 
the Count de Gaſſion to take the right. of 
it with one line, whilſt he with the other 
took the left. The enemy's cavalry of 
the left wing was thus taken both in Bank 
and front, and broken at the firlt charge, 
De Gaſton purſued the fugitives, while 
the Duke fell upon the delerted infantry, 
and cut in pieces or diſperſed it. 

Marechal de PHopital was not ſo fortu- 
nate; by charging too ſuddenly he was 
repulſed, and ſome of his battalions de- 
feated, He had his own arm broke, be- 
ſides the mortification of being defeated. 
But the young victorious hero fled to his 


ſccour, paſſing behind the Spaniſh infan- 


try to fall on the horſe which purſued his 
icft wing. He found it in diſorder, broke 
ic without difficulty, and recovered the 
Marquis de la Ferte who had been taken 
in the ſkirmiſh. De Gaſſion then arriving 
from the purſuit of the ↄnemy's left wing, 
they completed the ruin of the whole 
Hpani{h cavalry. 

The Count des Fontaines ſeeing the 
wings beaten, drew up all his infantry in 
a ſquare battalion, refolved to defend him- 
{elf to the lait extremity. De Enguien at- 
tacked him with his horſe ouly, and was 
twice repulied with cartridge-ihot from 
is field picces. He rallied again, and 
when the reſerved body came up, with 
ſeveral ſquadrons from the purſuit, the 
Spaniards were all ſurrounded, and de- 
minded quarter. 


The Duke was riding up to treat with 


them, when they, ſuſpecting he would 
renew the attack, fired upon him. His 
troops enraged at this, fell on upon every 
tide, and * cut the Whole body to 


e | 


He im- | 
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picces, The Spaniards left Booo men dead 
on the field, and 6000 made priſoners. 
The Count des Fontaines, and aimoſt all 
the officers of the infautry, were among 
the former. 'i hey loſt Jikewiie 18 ficid 
pieces, {ix battering guns, 200 colours, 
60 ſtandards, with all their baggage and 
ready monty; aud their infantry, ciicem- 
ed the beſt in Europe, ſuffered an irrepa— 
rable damage. 

TheDuke de Enguicu” s victory, though 
in a great meaſure owing to his own cou- 
rage, capacity, and prelence of mind, may 
partly be alcribed to the faults which the 
enemy committed, They ſhould have dit- 
puted the paſlage with him, and not have 
ſuffered him to extend his army on the 
plain; nor ſhould the Count de Melos 
have purſued the Marechal de FHopital 
to far. It was wrong allo in De Enguien 
to riſk a victory more than half won, by 
engaging the Spaniſh foot with horſe only; 


Il and it was next to a miracle that his too 


great ardour, when the Spaniards cried 
out quarter, had not coſt him his life, 
The victory, however, was complete aud 
deciſive, and being won the 5th day after 
the death of Louis XIII. it contributed 
much to eſtabliſh the Regent's authority, 
and to augment the power of the Iiouſe 
of Conde; and Mazarine, who had adviſed 
the late King to truſt an army with the 
Duke de Enguien, had more depending on 
that Prince than on any other circum- 
ſtance. | 

ROSBACII, BATTLE AT. A village of 
Upper Saxony, ſituated on the welt tide 
of the Sala, about 10 miles ſouth from 
Halle, and eight north-weſt from Weiſſen— 
fel. This battle was fought by the pre- 
{ent King of Pruſſia, and is, perhaps, the 
molt illuſtrious of all his victories, inai- 
much as his ſituation a few weeks before 
was indeed the molt deplorable, hemmed 
in on every ſide, he ſcarce knew what to 
do; at length Providence relicved him, 
and wonderfully changed the ſcene. 

He deferred bringing on a deciſive ac- 
tion till the winter, He {ſuffered the army 
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of the Empire to advance to the frontiers 
of Miſnia, and even to threaten the ſiege 
of Leipſic, before he began to act againſt 
them; he then moved towards them, 
leaving an army in Luſatia to obſerve the 
Auſtrians. 

On his firſt motions, the enemy retired 
with precipitation. But when they had 
reinforced themſelves with numbers and 


courage ſufficient to perſuade them to 


advance, the King of Pruſſia in his turn 
retired. His refolution ſeemed to have 
been to fight as near Miſnia as poſſible, 
and as deep in the winter as he conve- 
niently might ; for if he ſhould have the 
good fortune to ſucceed againſt the Impe- 
rial army, ſuch a blow at ſuch a ſeaſon, 
would effectually diſable them from acting 
any thing to his prejudice, for that year 
at leaſt ; but if, on the contrary, he ſhould 
fail, Saxony was at hand, in which it 
would prove difficult for the enemy to 
make any impreſſion whilſt the winter 
continued. As for the time to be loſt by 
following this plan, and the advantage ir 
would afford the Auſtrians in their deſign 
on Sileſia, they were not to be compared 
with the advantages which the King re- 
ceived from it. He knew that Schweid- 
nitz was ſtrong and excellently provided, 
the Prince of Bevern was ſtrongly poſted 
near to obſtruct the enemy's operations; 
the winter would lean heavier on the be- 
fiegers ; and on the whole, he had reafon 


to iruſt that his troops, animated by his | 


own preſence and example, would prove 
far {uperior to the enemy in enduring all 
the hardſhips of a winter campaign, 
After ſome time ſpent in various move- 
ments between the allied army of the Im- 
perialiſts and French on one ſide, and the 
Pruſſians on the other, the King reſolved 
to give battle to his enemies, who were 


by this time advanced to the confines of 


Miſnia. | | 
On the 24th of Ottober, 1757, the King 
had taken his refolution, at that time his 
army happened to be divided into ſeveral 
corps, ſome of them at a diſtance of no 
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were the ſpirit and excellent diipotition 
of the Pruſſians, that the junction of all 
theſe corps was fully effected on the 27th, 
and the King advanced toward the eucu y. 
The enemy fell back at his approach, and 
repaſſed the Sala; they were follon ed 
clole. The two armies met near the vil- 


— than 20 leagues aſunder; yet ſuch 


| 


lage of Roſbach on the 5th day of No- 
vember. | 

The united army, commanded by the 
Prince of Saxe Hildburghauſen, and the- 
Prince of Soubiſe, was 50,000 men com- 
plete. But the troops of the Circles were- 
new railed, and many of them not well 
affected to the ſervice, nor to their French 
allies. "The Pruſſians did not amount to. 
25,000 ; but then they were Pruſſians, and 
led on by the King of Pruſſia. As 100n as the 
armies were formed, and the battle going 
to begin, which was to decide. the fate of 
ſo many nations, and to deterniine between 
force and virtue, the King of Pruſſia ad- 
dreſſed his troops nearly in the following: 
words : | 

« My dear friends, the hour is come, 
& in which all that is, and all that ought 
& to be dear to us, depends upon the 
« ſwords which are now drawn for the 
« battle. Time permits me to ſay but 
ce little, nor is there occaſion to ſay much. 
6 You know that there is no labour, no 
“ hunger, no cold, no watching, no dan- 
c per, that I have not ſhared with you 
ce hitherto ;: and you now ſce me ready 
c. to lay down my life with you, and for 
«© you. All J aſk is the fame pledge of 
« fidelity and affection that I give. And 
«© let me add, not as an incitement to 
« your courage, but as a teſtimony of my 
«© own gratitude, that from this hour un- 
=_ til you go into quarters your pay ſhall. 
e be double. Acquit yourſelves like men, 


— — 


— — 


and put your confidence in God.“ 


The effect of this ſpeech was ſuch as 
cannot be deſcribed. The general emo- 
tion burſt in an univerſal ſhout, and the 
locks and demeanor of the men were ani- 


mated to a ſort of heroic phrenſy. In this 
| diſpoſition, 
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diſpoſition, which prognoſticated good ſuc- | 


ceſs, the engagement began. 

In the beginning of the action, the 
French cavalry came on with great ſpirit, 
but they were repulſed; ſome regiments 
having gained an eminence defended them- 
ſelves bravely, but in the end they were 
totally routed. The infantry, both French 
and Imperialiſts, made but a faint reſiſt- 
ance. The King of Pruſſia in perſon, ex- 
poſed to the hotteſt fire, led on his troops; 
the enemy gave way in every part; they 
were ſeized with a panic, and fled in the 
utmoſt diſorder. They left gooo men 
dead on the field of battle; 63 pieces of 
cannon, and many colours. Eight French 
generals, 250 officers of different ranks, 
and 6000 private men were taken. Night 
alone ſaved from total deſtruction the 
ſcattered remains of an army, that in 
the morning was ſo numerous and ſo for- 
midable. : 
The glorious ſucceſs of the battle of 
Roſbach, was ſuch as hardly wanted to 
be improved, the enemy being left totally 
incapable of action. The King was ſet 
free on that ſide; but it was a freedom 
which gave him no reſpite from his la- 
bours; it only gave him an opportunity 
of undergoing new labours in another 
part. See BRESLAW. 

ROUCOUX, BATTLE Ar. A village in 
Weſtphalia, in the biſhopric of Liege, 


about 10 or 12 miles ſouth from Macſ- 


tricht. This battle was the immediate 
conſequence of the third ſiege of Namur, 
which ſee. The Confederates finding 
themſelves not able to raiſe that ſiege, re- 
ſolved on giving the enemy battle; then 
they altered their reſolution ; and after 
that returned to it, when Marechal Saxe, 
the French General, determined not to 
diſappoint them. 


Accordingly, Prince Charles of Lorraine. 


took poſſeſſion of the villages of Roucoux, 
Liers, and Warem, and obſerving the Ma- 
rechal to be advancing to diſlodge him, he 
drew up his forces, and made preparation 
for giving him a warm reception. 


| 
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On the 1it day of October, 1746, the 
battle was fought. About noon a terrible 
cannonading began. At two o'clock the 
Prince of Waldeck, on the left of the 
Confederates, was attacked with great 
fury, and after an obſtinate defence over- 
powered by numbers. The villages were 
attacked in columns, and as one brigade 
was repulſed, another ſucceeded, ſo that 
the Allies were obliged to abandon theſe 
poſts, and retreat towards Maeſtricht, 
with the loſs of Fo men and 30 pieces 
of artillery. 

The victory, however, coſt the French 
General a much greater number of lives, 
and was attended with no ſolid advantage. 
Sir John Ligonier, and the Earls of Crawford 
and Rothes, Brigadier Douglas, and other 
officers of the Britiſh troops, diſtinguiſhed 
themſelves by their gallantry and conduct 
on this occaſion ; particularly the Earl of 
Crawford, who was indeed very remark- 
able on the morning that preceded rhe 
battle. He and ſome volunteers, accompa- 
nied by his aid-de-camp, and attended only 
by two orderly dragoons, had rode out 
before day to reconnoitre the ſituation 
of the enemy, and fell in with one of 
their advanced guards. The ſerjeant who 
commanded it immediately turned out his 
men, and their pieces were preſented, 
when the Earl firſt perceived them; 
without betraying the leaſt mark of diſ- 
order, he rode up to the ſerjeant, and aſ- 
ſuming the character of a French general, 
told him in that language, © That there 
« was no occaſion for ſuch ceremony.” 
Then he aſked, © if they had perceived 
„any of the enemy's parties?“ and being 
anſwered in the negative, © Very well,“ 
ſaid he, © be upon your guard, and if you 
« ſhould be attacked, I will take care that 
« yon ſhall be ſuſtained.” So ſaying, he 
and his company retired, before the ſer- 
jeant eould recollect himſelf from the ſur- 
priſe occaſioned by this unexpected ad- 
dreſs. In all probability, he was ſoon 
ſenſible of his miſtake, for the incident 
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was that very day publicly mentioned in] 


the French army. 

The Prince of Tingray, an officer in 
the Aultrian ſervice, having been taken 
priloner in the battle that enſued, dined 
with the Marechal Count Saxe, who diſ- 
mitted him on his parole, and deſired he 
would charge himſelf with a facctious 
compliment to his old friend the Earl of 
Crawford. He withed his Lordſhip joy 
ot being a French general, and ſaid, He 
© could not help being diſpleaſed with the 
„ ſerjeant, as he had not procured him 
« the honour of his Lordſhip's company 
« at dinner.“ 

This action terminated the campaign. 


The Allies paſſing the Maeſe, took up 


their winter quarters in the duchies of 


Limburg and Luxemburg, while the French 


cantoned their troops in the places which 


they had newly conquered. 


ROUEN, BATTLE NEAR, Henry I. of 
Ingland having got poſſeſſion of Norman- 
dy, to the prejudice of William Crito, 
ſon of Robert, Henry's elder brother, then 
a priſoner in England ; Louis the Groſs, 


King of France, made ſeveral clandeſtine 
attempts to excite diſturbances in Nor- 


mandy, and as frequently had his deſigns 


fruſtrated by the prudence of Henry ; at 
laſt in 1117, Louis inveſted William Crito 


with the dukedom, and openly appeared 


to ſupport him againſt his uncle Henry, 


who met Louis's army ncar Rouen, and 
totally defeated him, taking his ſtandard, 
which was carried into Rouen in triumph. 
During this engagement Henry was per— 
ſonally attacked by Criſpin a French cava- 
lier, and was ſtruck on the head twice 
with ſuch force, that, notwithſtanding his 
helmet, the King was covercd with blood, 
but by his intrepid courage he tumbled his 
adverſary from his horſe and took him pri- 
{oner. 

After the murder of Arthar by John of 
England, Philip, King of France, invaded 
Normandy, and in 1204, having laid ſiege 
to Rouen, when the citizens ſeeing no 


likelihood of being relieved by John, ſur- 


5 
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ROU 
amidered upon condition they ſhould enjoy 
their ancient privileges. 

As ſoon as Philip was maſter of the 
town, he ordered the walls to be demo- 
liſhed, by which all Normandy was again 
reduced under the dominion of France, 
and united again to that monarchy, after 
Loo years ſeparation. 

ROUEN, sIECGCE or. A city of France, | 
capital of Normandy, {ituated on the north 
fide of the Seine, 65 miles north-weſt 
from Paris. This ſiege was undertaken 
by the famous Henry V. King of England, 
who two years after his victory at Agin— 
court, invaded France with only 25,000 
men. He ſailed from England about the 
end of July, and before the beginning of 
December, had made himſelf maſter of 
Touques, Caen, Bayeux, Argentan, Cha- 
teau de VAigle, Alenſon, and ſeveral other 
places. Next year he continued his con- 
queſts, and having taken Cherbourg by ca- 
pitulation, after three months ſiege, in the 
end of Auguſt, or the beginning of Sep- 
tember, 1418, ſat down before Rouen, 
This fiege was very remarkable for the 
vigorous defence of the beſieged, who 
held out five months, and endured the 
greateſt hardſhips. They applied to the 
Duke of Burgundy for ſuccours, but to no 
purpoſe. He put, however, the Pope's 
legate upon trying whether he could in- 
terrupt the ſiege by a negotiation ; but 
this method failing likewiſe, he aflembled 
all the forces in his power, and ſeemed 
reſolved to give the Engliſh battle. He 
even carried the King as far as Beauvais, 
but all this apparatus came to nothing. 
The Duke of Burgundy ſending no relict 
to the beſieged, they applied to the Dau- 
phin, who was as little able to raiſe the 
ſiege by force of arms, and therefore re- 
ſolved alſo to attempt it by negotiation. 

Accordingly, he {ent a meſſage to the 
King of England, that he deſired to treat 
with him upon three articles, viz. the 
means of reſtoring peace to France, the 
marriage ſome time ago propoſed, and an 


alliance between them two againſt the 
Duke 


R OU 
Duke of Burgundy. Henry did not abſo- 
jutely reje& theſe propoſals, but appoint- 
ed proper perſons to negociate with the 
Dauphin; this negotiation, however, by 
no means hindered his proſecuting the 
ſiege of Rouen with the greater vigour, 
though his army ſuffered much by the 
ſharpneſs of the ſeaſon. Meantime the 
beſieged was in the greateſt diſtreſs, being 
reduced to eat horſes fleſh, and all kinds 
of animals, and at laſt in want even of 
ſuch unwholeſome proviſions. In conſi— 
deration of which they capitulated on the 
13th of January, to ſurrender the town 
to the King on the 19th of that month, 
if they were not relieved before that 
time; and Henry engaged to continue the 
inhabitants in all their privileges upon the 
payment of 300,000 crowns. Mazeray, 
in his account of this ſiege, ſays, the Eng- 
liſh blocked up the town ſo effectually by 
a circumvallation on the land fide, and 
chains on the river, that in a little time, 
no kind of proviſions could be conveyed 
to the beſieged. He adds, that this could 
not have been ſo eaſily effected, had not 
the citizens, too confident of their own 
ſtrength, obliged the Count d'Anmale, and 
the garriſon which the Dauphin had ſent 
them to march out of the town. But that 
which hurt them moſt, continues he, was 
the treaſon of their governor, Guy Bou- 
teiller, who ſent the Engliſh advice of 
every thing that was tranſacted within the 
walls. The Duke of Burgundy, continues 
this author, knowing that the loſs of a 
place of ſuch importance would be im— 
puted to him, ſent the Princeſs Catherine's 
picture to Henry, and propoſed a congreſs 
at Pont de VArche to treat of a peace; 
but the demands of the Enghth were ſo 


exorbitant that nothing could be conclud- 


ed. Meanwhile, the inhabitants of Rouen, 
having conſumed all their proviſions, and 
even ſuch hories, dogs, cats, and rats 
as they could find, lived upon hope more 
than any thing elle. "The Duke of Bur- 
gundy aſſembled what troops he couſd to 
their alliſtzance, and if the inhabitants of 


diſcretion. 
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Dauphiny had joined him, the fiege cf 
Rouen mult infallibly have been raiſed. 
But hearing that the latter, inſtead of al- 
{liſting him, were plundering his lands, 
and had juſt retaken Soifons, he turned 
ſhort, and abandoned the afflicted inhabi- 
tants of Rouen. In fine, after being re 
duced to the greatelt pitch of diſtreſs, ex 
treme neceſſity obliged them at laſt to pro- 
pole a capitulation ; but the Engliſh, irri- 
rated by their refuſal of the advantageous 
offers that had been made them, would 
grant no terms but that of ſubmitting at 
This being reported in the 
town, {o provoked the inhabitants that they 
unanimoully determined to let fire to the 
town, and then fally out armed, men, wo- 
men, and children, to periſh in the midſt 
of their enemies. Henry, informed of 
this deſperate reſolution by the ſpies he 


had in the place, dreaded the effects of it, 


and agreed to this capitulation, viz. 

'That the inhabitants ſhould pay 345,000 
crowns of gold, and {wear allegiance to 
him, and the garriſon ſhould march out 
with white rods in their hands. 

Thus this ſtrong and opulent city, re- 
covered out of the hands of the Englith 
by Philip the Auguſt, was again ſubjected 
to their empire by Henry V. who made 
his public entry into it on the 19th of 
January, 1419. 

The French hiſtorian obſerves on this 
occalion, that one of the King's pages car- 
ried before him a fox's tail tied to the 
point of a lance ; to ſignify, as fome think, 
though with little probability, that he 
had made himlelf maſter of the town more 
by artful and prudent conduct, than by the 
{trength of his arms. 

Almoſt all the towns of Normandy hav- 
ing by this time received Engliſh garri- 
{ons, molt of them without oppoſition, 
the people of Rouen ſeeing themſelves 
abandoned by the French, transferred 
their allegiance, together with their af— 
fection, to the King of England, who left 
his brother, the Duke of Glouceſter, go- 
vernor of the town. 
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ABA. Is one of the Caribbees, about 
13 miles north-weſt of St. Euſtatia, 

about five leagues in compaſs, and belong- 
ed formerly to the Danes. At a very ſmall 
diſtance it appears only a rock, but on a 
nigh approach it diſcovers a very pleaſant 
abode ; it has however no port, and the 
ſea is ſo ſhallow that ſmall veſſels only can 
approach it. At the ſouth ſide of the iſland 
it is divided into two parts, containing 
about 60 families and 200 ſlaves, whoſe 
chief employ is cultivating cotton, of 
which they make ſtockings, and alſo ma- 
nufacturing ſnoes; they alſo raiſe a little 
indigo. 

The ifland appears itſelf a fortification 
by nature ; the plains where the inhabi- 
tants reſide, being through a paſlage in 
the rocks which admits of only two people 
at a time. See STATIA. 

ST. JAGO, ENGAGEMENT AT IN 1781. 
One of the Cape de Verd iſlands, ſituated 
on the coaſt of Africa, in the Atlantic 
Ocean ; for the particulars of which ſee 
the following letter. 

Extract of a Letter from Commodore George 
Fohnſlone to the Earl of Flillſborough, one 
his Majeſty's principal Secretaries of State, 

dated Romney, in Port Praya Road, in the 

Hfland of St. Jago, April Jo, 1781. 

Brought by Captain Lindſey of the Porto 

Sloop of War. 

0 My Lord, 

On the 16th of April, at half paſt nine 

o'clock in the morning, being at anchor 
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at Port Praya in the iſland of St. Jago, 
with the ſquadron of his Majeſty's ſhips 
under my command, viz. Romney, 50; 
Hero, 74; Monmouth, 64; Jupiter, 50; 
Iſis, 50; Terror bomb- veſfel; Infernal 
fireſhip; together with the Eaſt- India ſhips, 
tranſports, and victuallers, who ſailed with 
us from England; the Iſis (which ſhip lay 
the fartheſt to leeward) made the ſignal 
for ſecing 11 fail in the offing, towards the 
N. E. 

I was then abſent in a boat, giving di- 
rections for moving ſome ſhips which had 
driven too near each other. 

As ſoon as I ſaw the ſignal for ſo many 
ſtrange ſhips, I inſtantly returned on board 
the Romney, and made the ſignal for all 
perſons to come from the ſhore, and to 
repair on board their reſpective ſhips, hav- 
ing at that time not leſs than 1500 perſons 
abſent from the fleet, who were employ- 
ed in watering, fiſhing, and embarking 
live cattle, with other occupations neceſ- 
ſary to the diſpatch required in refitting fo 
many ſhips, beſides a number of the officers 
and troops who were taking the recreation 
of the ſhore. 

As ſoon as this ſignal was made, and 
enforced by the repeated firing of guns, 
and after a boat had been diſpatched to 
the ſhore, to give more expedition and 
effect to the embarkation, a ſignal was 
made to nnmoor, and another to prepare 
for battle. 

I went 
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T went on board the Ifis to make 


my oblervatious on the ſtrange ſhips, as 
they could only be ſcen from that ſhip, 
on account of the eaſt point of land which 
intervened. 

From the Iſis I plainly diſcovered five 
large ſhips of the line, and ſeveral ſmaller 
{hips ſtanding in for the laud ; the large 
ſhips being ſeparated from the convoy, 
and making ſignals by ſuperior and infe- 
rior flags, which plainly denoted that they 
were French. 

Upon this I returned on board the Rom- 
ney, calling to the Eaſt-India ſhips, as 1 
paſſed and repaſſed to prepare for battle; 
for molt of them as yer were hecdleſs of 
the ſignals which had been made. 

At a quarter before eleven o'clock, the 
ſtrange ſhips appeared coming round the 
eaſt point of land, drawn up in a line, and 
leading into the bay. His Majeſty's ſhips 
of war (excepting as to the people who 
were abſent on ſtore) were by this time 
prepared to receive the enemy, if they 
ſhould offer any inſult. 


Ve plainly perceived they intended an 


attack, by the ſprings which were paſſed 
to their cables along the outſide of the 
ſhips; and we knew the ſmall regard 
which the French uſually pay to the law 
of nations, when they are poſleſſed of a 
ſuperior force, or find it convenient to 
diſpenſe with ſuch obligations, and in this 
our expectations were not diſappointed ; 
for with ſuch courage and ſeeming deter- 
mination the French Commodore led on 
within two cables lengths of the Mon- 
mouth, Jupiter, and Hero, paſſing the 
Diana, Terror bomb, and Infernal fireſhip, 
who lay without the reſt of the ſhips; 
here he hoiſted his broad pendant, and 
diſplayed the French colours, he then 
hauled up his courſe and fired two ſhot at 
the Iſis from his larboard bow as he luffed 
up, and immediately after permitting his 
ſhip to ſhoot up in the wind, as far as the 
force with which the ſhip was ſailing en- 
abled her, he dropt his anchor abreaſt of 
the Monmouth, and began to fire away 
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among the ſhips as faſt as he could diſ- 
charge and load; his fails however were 
{till flying about in great confuſion, ſo 
that his ſpring on the cable did not hold 
when the ſhip was checked to bring up, 
and he drove abreaſt of the Hero. 

After the two guns mentioned above 
had been diſcharged with ſhot, the fire 
from his Majeſty's ſhips opened upon the 
enemy with great power and effect. 

The next French ſhip which followed 
their Commodore anchored ahead of him; 
the third endeavoured to paſs through for 
the Romney; but being unable to wea- 
ther the different ſhips, he anchored aſtern 
of his Commodore, and continued there 
for a ſhort ſpace, driving about with his 
{fails looſe, until he boarded the Fortitude 
and Hinchinbrook Eaſt-India ſhips, aud 
then went to ſea. The fourth ſhip run 
on different lines, luffing and bearing up 
as he paſſed among the ſkirt of our ſhips, 
and firing and receiving fire as he failed 
along, but ſeemingly in great cunfulion. 
alſo, and at laſt with much difficulty he 
wore clear of the reef on the weſt point 
without us. | 

The fifth ſhip run among the merchant 
veſſels alſo, firing at all, and attempting 
to board two or three as he paſſed along 
without ſucceſs. 

In a quarter of an hour after the firſt 
gun, ſeveral of our Eaſt-India ſhips had 
recovered the alarm, and were firing at 
the enemy, and ſome of them in well di- 
rected lines, two or three however had. 
ſtruck their colours, and thrown the Com- 
pany's packets overboard, and others pru- 
dently put to ſea. 

The Romney could only fire in two 
openings, and this under a precifion which 
was cautiouſly obſerved ; neither could ſhe 
veer away cable to open a larger ſpace, 
as the Jaſon lay right aſtern of her. See- 


ing the Romney was like to have little 
ſhare in- the action, after the fourth ſhip 
| had paſſed her, I ordered the barge to be 
| manned, to go on board the Hero. Gene- 
ral Meadows and Captain Saltern inſiſted 
they 
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they ſhould accompany me, with a degree 
of generolity and good humour which 
It is pleaſant to be 
near the General at all times, but on the 
day of battle that fatisfaction is felt in a 
peculiar degree. We were received by 
Captain Hawker with as chcerful and af- 
fable civility as if we had come to dinner, 
while the Hero kept up a conſtant, awful, 
and heavy diſcharge of artillery. 

The action bordered upon a ſurpriſe, 
and the nature of the {ervice iu which we 
were engaged rendered us liable to much 
confuſion ; yet, upon the whole, until the 
enemy were beat off, I ſaw nothing on 
our part but ſteady, cool, and determined 
valour. 

Captain Alms of the Monmouth kept 
up a well directed fire. 

Captain Paſley had worked hard from 
the beginnivg of the bulincts, and had got 
a ſpring on his cable by which effort eve- 
Ty ſhot told from the Jupiter. 

The French Commodore no found his 
ſituation too hot, and he cut his cable in 
three quarters of an hour, and went away 
through the ſhips, as his lecond attern bud 
done before him ; the other ahcag was 
now left behind, au object to be tired at 
by all the ſhips in our flect who could get 
guns to bear upon him. In this tafel 
he remained for 15 minutes, hardly ring 
2 gun during the whole time ; uche pec- 
tacle of diſtreſs I never before belitid. 

am ſatisfied myſelf he itruck lit co- 
lours, and they were not merely ſnot 
away as ſome alledge ; au this I belicve 
becaule different iips thought bo firuck 
at the ſame time; but, it was impoflible 


to get all the ſnips to ceaſe firing at on e; 


and One gun being afterwards die! narged 
from the cnemy's ſhip, the firing began 
iw. even frem ich of our {11p5 as bad 
left of. . 

Whether his cable was fot away, 
he cut the cable, I cearuot lays but. off the 
Jhip vent round upoh alle hee!, hex tern 
falling cloſe to thy -broadude, wi the Ilie; 
Her mats wer To's *, her vards vere 
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hanging different ways ; her ſails were 


flying about in rags, and full of holes. 
Firit fell the mizen-malt, next went the 
main-maſt, and laſtly the fore-maſt and 
outer end of thc Howipre it tumblc{ into the 
water. 

I inſtantly returned to the Romney, 
and made the ſignal for all captains; and 
after hearing the condition of every hip, 
directed the men of war to cut aud fp 
as falt as they could get to ſea to follow: 
up the victory, with orders to make any 
India ſhips who lay in their way to cut 
their cables allo, that they might not be 
impeded. 

I ordered the merchant ſhips to lie faſt 
and repair their damages, until we joined 
them again. 

As ivon as the Jaſon was out of the 
way, the Romney was caſt by a {pring on. 
the cable, and ſhe went out to {ca under 
the acclamations of the whole fleet. 

The Jupiter inſtantly followed, and we 
run between our ſcattered {hips aud the 
enemy. Perceiving neither the Itis nor 
Diana making ay fipnal to follow, thous 
both of them lay in clear births for 1o do- 
ing, thcir leveral ſignals were made. "The 
Diana auiwercd, and ſoon after followed; 
but although gun after zun was fired 10 
enforce the ſigna! to call out the This, {he 
{till remained without any Ggns of obe 
dience to my lignal then abroad. At lit 
the Hero came under my ſtern with a 
meſlage from Capt: iin Sutton, faving that 
his malls and yards, lails and rigging were 
{ wounded, that he could not come out 
without repairing them, but that he would 
follow as faſt as he could. 

My anſwer was, all this is no excvſe for 
diſobeying my politive orders 5 belides, 1 
think his damages immaterial to a 124 of 
any reſources. 

Captuin Sutton's 1 was therefore 
again enforce bx other gun; he. thei 
woifted his anfwer:. 2 bes. and came out, 
after three hours G 12 

All the ſaips beis TY out, thc 
head on 

he 
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he larboard tack, The French thups had 
before this collected and taken the diſabled 
ip in tow, and thgy had raiſed a ſtump 
forward, and fixed -a fail upon it, with 
which they had wore the hulk, nd pit 
before the wind in a line of battle ahrcaſt, 
and ſent off their convoy under all the fail 
they could {et. 

When the Iſis joined us ſhe run under 
our ſtern, and repeated an account of her 
diſtreſs and her damages, particularly the 
want of a mizen-top-ſ{ail-yard, which I told 
tne Captain was nothing at all. | 

The ſignal was now made to bear up 
in a line of battle abreaſt. At that initant 
the Iſis loſt her fore topmaſt above the top- 
tail-vard, which yard was not injured by || 
the fall, nor was the {ail hurt, or any othkcr 
damage ſaſtained to prevent the ſhip from 
working, the forc-toplail being cloſe reefed 

and ſct. 

I immediately ſhortencd fail, to give 
time to the Iſis to clear the wreck, which 
was done in half an hour or 40 minutes. 

This increaſed our diſtance from the 
enemy. As ſoon as I ſaw the Ilſis could 
make fail, I bore up and tet the foreſail, 
and made the ſignal for the line abreaſt. 
When we came near the enemy, I fonnd 
the Its and Monmouth had dropt aſtern 
between two and three miles, though both 
of them fail much better than the Rom- 
ney. Their ſignals were therefore made 
to call them to their ſtations : the Mon- 
mouth immediately aniwered, and made 
lail accordingly ; but the 11s {till kept be- 
hind, 

By theſe various obſtructions and delays, 
added to a ſtrong lec current, the enemy 
had drawn us far to leeward of St. Jago. 
Ihe ſun was ſet ; the ſea had increaſt 
could not propoſe a deciſive action in the 
night, If I followed until daylight, my 
proſpects were great and tempting ; but! 
mult then determine to leave my convoy 
in diſtre{s, and ſeparate from the troops, 


without any fixed determination CONCCT i= | 


ing them or their deſtination ; and J muſt 
allo have relinquiſhed the object of the 


NuMR. XLVII. 
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preſent expedition; becauſe, after petting 
ſo far to leeward that we could not fetch 
the iflands of Bravo or Fogo, it is a well 
Known fact that no ſhip can beat up e gainſt 


the north-eaſt winds, and the ſouth welk 


currents, Which always prevail here, 
much leſs after ſuch an action as muſt be 
expected. 

On the other hand, if the principal force 
of the enemy ſhould arrive before us at 


F 
the place of our deſtination, it might prove 


equally fatal to the object of the cxpedi- 
t ion. 

The dilemma was great indeed, and I 
felt the cruel fituation with an anguiſh 
which I never before experienced: but 
after maturely weighing the ſubject in all 
its conſequences, with thoſe perſons. on 
whole judgment I have moſt confidence, 
thought mylelf bound to return to join 


che ſhips under my protection, and to pur- 


fue the object of the expedition, it being 
molt probable that the enemy muit cither 
ſend off two of their difabled ſhips of war 
to the Welt-Indies, in which caſe I ſhall 
have a ſuperior naval force, or they muſt 


touch at the Brazils for water and repairs; 


and perhaps they wul be 3 to do 
both ; in either of which cafes, we ſhall 
have a great advantage by the preceding 
action, 

Next day we retook the Hinchinbrook 
Eaſt-India ſhip, with 25 Frenchmen on 
board; and J learn from them that the 


ſquadron who attacked us was compoled of 


Le Heros, 74 guns, M. de Suffrein, Briga- 
dier des — Grand Ce ander 
de Malte. 


L'Auniba/, 74 guns, M. de Tremigon, 


Captaine de Vaiſſcau. 


L'rteſien, 64 guns, M. de Cardaillac, 


Chevalier de Malte. 

Le Sphynx, 64 guns, M. de Duchillou, 
Captain de Vaiſſeau. 

Le Vengeur, 64 guns, M. le Chevalier de 
Forbin, Captaine de Vaiſſcau. 

La Fortune, 16 guns, Corvette. 
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. d- Caſtries, Commandant de 1 arme 
de terre. 


Regiment de . deux bataillons. 
Detachment da Regiment d' Auſtralie. 

4 Yailicaux des Indes, VIZ, 

1. Le Briſon, ct cinq Vaiſſeaux de 
2. Les Trois Amis, truntport armee en 
3. Lite de France, flute z-all doubled 
4. Pondcherry, with copper. 

The Annival was the ſhip which was 
difinaſted ; the Hero led in, and ſuffered 
damagcs in proportion to the Annibal ; 
tlie Arteſicu, SITES and Vengeur, came 
in according as they were named, but the 
lat three did not receive much injury. 
The Captain of the Arteſien, to which 
ſp the priioners belong, was killed by a 
grape-ſhot on the ſhoulder, _ 

They informed me that they failed from 
Breit the 22d of March, with Monſieur 
* Graite, and 20 ſail of the line, three of 

hic! ch are of three decks, bound to Mar- 


9 
tinique, beſides the Sagittaire frigate of 


59 gnue, bound to North America. That 
they ſeparated off Madeira, and their pur— 
pole was to attack the ſquadron under my 
commend wherever they could find it, of 
which they had received a correct liſt at 
Breit. That the Arrtefien firſt diſcovered 
us lying in the road, and tacked towards 
M. Suffrein to acquaint him of it; that he 
inſtautly ordered them to prepare for the 
attack; and being aſked by M. Cardaillac, 
the Captain of the Arteſien, what they 
mould do if the Portugueſe forts ſhould 
fire upon them, he deſired them to fire at 
the Portugueſe forts alſo. 
After an action of ſuch a length, in 
* a ſituation, in ſmooth water, with 
large ſhips ſo near each other, it is {ur- 
— 4 to find how few men-have been 
killed, and what flight damages his Ma- 
jeſty's ſhips have received. 

The Monmouth, lying within a cable's 
length, had not a man killed, and only ſix 
wounded. 

The Jupiter had two wounded. 

The Iſis had four killed and five wounded. 
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The Romney had ſeven wounded ; 
and the other ſhips according to the lik 
inclofcd. 

The Jaſon and Latham Eat-India ſhips, 
who lay at the furtheſt diftancc from the 
enemy, had 4 killed and 14 wounded, 
Among the number of the killed is Licu— 
tenant Ecith of the Jaſon, a brave and 


worthy ofticer, 


Several of the laſt India ſhips have ſuf. 
fered in their malls, yards, and rigging, 
but nothing that will impede the voyage, 
or which cannot be repaired even here 
with ſecurity. 

The fate of the Infernal fireſhip, And 
Terror bomb, deſerves to be particularly 
mated. T hey had come from the ifle of 
May two days before, and lay to the call- 
ward without all the ſhips, notwithſtand— 
ing my orders in writing had been ſtricil/ 
given, and punctually communicated, fr 
all the ſmall ſhips to anchor within the 
reſt. The Terror had ſprung her bow- 
ſprit, and was fiſhing of it, with her rio- 
ging looſe, when the enemy appeared, 
and oue of the 64 gun ſhips layed her on 
board. 

The Terror catched fire, and the en- 
my durſt not take poſſeſſion of her, though 
often invited ſo to do by Captain Wood. 
She then cut her cable, and drove to ſca, 
where ſhe loſt her bow{prit and forcema!}, 

One of the French ſhips again followed 
her in this miſerable condition, and tired 
ſeveral ſhot at the Terror ; yet Captain 
Wood, ſceing us preparing 2o come out, 
would not ſtrike his colours, but bravely 
contrived to ſet ſome ſtay-ſails, aud {Ide 
off in that ſhattered condition. 

The fireſhip went to ſea, and was taken 
by the enemy, by what means I cannot 
relate; but I have good reaſon to believe 
ſhe was afterwards either abandoned by 
the enemy, or retaken by the crew, as 
the Jupiter ſaw her next day to leeward, 
and ſtanding towards us, with her diſtin- 
guiſhing vanes, and anſwering flag abroad, 

The Fortitude India ſhip behaved with 


uncommon bravery. She was boarded by 
the 


91 


* 


tus Arteſten, who fired many guns into 


her: ſeveral of the enemy's crew jumped 
on board the Fortitude: yet in this fitua- 
ion, 923 Jeukinſon, of the 98th re- 
pimert, kept up a conſtant fire with tmall 
ar : ſeveral of the —_—_ were ſhot on 
tlie * ds, and two were forced over— 
board, and taken up again * the Forti- 
tude, after the two ſhips had ſeparated. 
Ihe Hinchinbrook was allo milcrably 
cut and manyled by the Arteſien, before 
the was taken. | 

Many of the other India ſhips ſuffered 
couſiderable damages, particularly the Lord 
North, Olterly, and Ala: and the Ed- 
ward victualler was nearly funk and car- 
ried out to ſea, though afterwards aban- 

doned, 

With great difficulty, after turning 
many days, we recovered this bay with 
the Fortitude, and we towed in the Hin- 
chinbrook and Edward. 

Every poltible exertion has been uſed 
| ſince to repair the various damages which 
the ſhips had ſuſtained, and the whole 
convoy are now as completely refitted as 
circumſtances will allow; in the execu- 


il 
4 


tion of which ſervice, I am chicfly indebt- | 


ed to the indefatigable attention of Capt. 
Paſley, whole zeal on this and every other 
occaſion I wilh may be repreſented to his 
Majeſty. 

Lo add to our embarraſſment, the Por- 
to ſloop, who joined us that day we got 
back, ran foul of the Hero, aud loit her 
foremaſt and bowſprit. 

1 have judged it proper to put Captain 
Sutton of the Iſis under an arreſt. 

Since writing the above account, the 
Infernal fireſhip has joined us. The enemy 
had abandoned her on our approach ; hav- 
ing taken away Captain Darby and five 
ſeamen, and nine ſoldiers of the 98th re- 
giment. 

Lieutenant Hamilton has been ever ſince 
turning up to gain this port, which ſhews 
the impoſlibility of joining the convoy if I 
had followed the enemy. 
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The fireſhip has ſuſtained little or no 
dan nages. 

\We fhall fail from this ifland to-morrow 
and the Porto {loop will be ready to ny 
cecd for England the day after with tlicte 
Ciipatches. 

I am, with the grcateſt reſpect, 
My Lord, 
Your Lordſhip's 5 moſt obedient, 
And moſt humble ſervant, 
GEO. JORNS TONE.” 


ST. JOSEPH gunNT 1x 1505. The chief 
city of the {land Trinidad, or Trinidada, 
{ituated on the coaſt of New Andajulja, in 
Terra Firma, North America. Sir VV, Na- 
leigh having again incurred the difplcaſurc 
of his Royal Miſtreſs, by a private amour 
with one of her ladies of honovr, ho 
could not help diſcovering che natural et- 
fects of their love, was not only baniiked 
the court, but was impriſoncd during the 
Queen's pleaſur 2. 

Under this diſgrace, his natural inclina- 


tion for attempting new . difcoverics of 


things and placcs, and the hopes of rc- 
trieving the royal favour, by reducing the 
country of Guiana, iu South An 1CrICa, re- 
ported to be extremely rich in-goid mincs, 
to the obedience of the Eugliſh crown, 
put him upon a voyage to Guiaia. 

His deſign was no ſooner repreſented to 
the Queen, than ſhe gave him lus IDETTY 
and countenance ; as it {ecmed a likehier 
means of annoying the © pania rds, ard the 
molt profitable road to vali treaturcs. And 
he ſailed in perſon only with one ſhip and 
a {mall bark on this mighty cxpedition 
from Plymouth, ou the 6th day of Febru- 
arv, 1595. 

The proceedings and cvent of th 
voyage have been varioully reprelentcd ; 
but the moſt genuine account thertof 15 
tranſmitted to poſterity by Sir Walter 
himſelf, who, in a letter to Lord Charles 
Howard, admiral of England, and Sir Ro- 
bert Cecil, Knt. one of Per NMajeltx's 
privy- council, informs vs, that they made 
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the Burlings on the coaſt of Portugal, and 
from thence {tretched away tor the Cana- 
rics, where, after cruiſing off Teneriit 
for ſcveral days, waiting for my Lord 
Howard's ſhip, called the Lion's Whelp, 
and a ſmall galego, which had parted 
company on the coaſt of Spain; without 
mecting with either, Sir Walter witn his 
own ſhip, and a {mall bark of Captain 
Crots's, made the beſt of his way for Tri- 
nidad, and caſt anchor at Punta de Gallo, 
or. Curiapan, 8 deg. lat. on the 22d of 
March, but could not entice any of the 
inhabitants to {peak to him. *I myſelf,“ 
mys Sir Walter, © coalted it in my barge 
cloſe aboard the ſhore, and landed in every 
cove, the better to know the ifland, 
while the ſhips kept the channel. From 
Curiapan I came to a port and feat of In- 
dians, called Parico, where we found a 
Freſh water river, but ſaw no people. 
From thence I rowed to another port, 
called by the natives Piche, and by the 
Spaniards Tierra de Brea. In the way 
between both were divers little brooks of 
freſh water, and one ſalt river, that had 
{tore of oyſters upon the branches of the 
trees, and were very ſalt and well taſted, 


All their oyſters grow upon thoſe boughs 


and ſprays, and not on the ground : the 
Uke is commonly {cen in other places of 
the Weſt-Indies, and eltewhere. 

At this point called Tierra de Brea, or 
Piche, there is that abundance of ſtone- 
pitch, that all the ſhips of ine world may 
be therewith loaden from thence ; and we 
made trial of it in trimming our ſhips to 
be moſt excellent good, and melteth not 


with the fun as the pitch of Norway, and 


therefore for ſhips trading the foutir parts 
very profitable. From thence we went to 
the foot of the mountain calred Annape- 
rima, and fo paſſing the river Carone, on 
which the Spaniſh city was ſeated, we 
met with our {hips at Puerto de los Eſpan— 
noles, or Conquerabia. 

We found at the landing place a com- 
pany of Spaniards, who kept a 1 at 
the deſcent, and they offering a ſign of 


peace, I ſent Captain Whiddon to {peat 


with them. The ſame evening there ſtols 
allo aboard us in a {mall canoe, two In- 
dians, the one of them being a cacique, or 


lord of the peopte called Cantyman, wl;, 
had the year before been with Captain 


Whiddon, and was of his acquaintance, 
by this Cantyman we underſtood what 
ſtrength the Spaniards had, how far it 
was to their city, and of Don Antonio dc 
Berreo the governor, who was laid to be 
flain in his ſecond attempt of Guiana, but 
Was not. 

While we remained at Puerto de los 
Eſpannoles, ſome Spaniards came aboard 
us to buy linen of the company, and ſuc! 
other things as they wanted, and alſo i» 
view our ſhips and company, all which I 
entertained kindly, and feaſted after our 
manner; by means whereof, I learned of 
one and another, as much of the ſtate of 
Guiana as I could, or as they knew ; for 


thoſe poor ſoldiers having been many years 


without wine, a few draughts made them 
merry, in which mood they vaunted of 
Guiana, and of the riches thereof, and all 
what they knew of the ways and paſſages, 


myſelf ſceming to purpole nothing lets than 


the entrance or diſcovery thereof, but 
bred in them an opinion that I was bound 
only for the relief of thole Engliſh which 
I had planted in Virginia, which they had 
beard. 

I found occaſions of ſtaying. in this 
place for two cauſes: the one was to be 
revenged of Berreo, who the year before, 
1594, had betrayed cight of Captain 
Whiddon's men, and took them while he 
departed from them to ſeck the F.dward- 
Bovaverture, which arrived at Trinidad 
the day before from the Eaſt-Indics; in 
whole abſence, Berrco ſent a canoe on 
board the pinnace only, with Indians and 
dogs, inviting the company to go with 
them into the woods to kill a deer, HO 
like wiſe men, in the abſence of their Cap- 
tain, followed the Indians; but were no 
ſooner one harquebuſs- hot from the Pe; 


but Berreo's loldiers lying in ambuſh ha: 


dem 
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them all, notwithſtanding that he had 
given his word to Captain Whiddon, that 
they ſhould take water-and wood fafely, 
Ihe other cauſe of my ſtay was, for that 
by diſcourſe with the Spaniards, I daily 
learned more and more of Guiana, of the 
rivers and paflages, and of the enterprize 
of Berreo, by what meaus of fault he failcd, 
and how he meant to proſecute the ſame. 
While we thus ſpent the time, I was 
aſſlured by another cacique of the nort 
{ide of the iſland, that Berreo had ſent to 
Margaritta and Cumana for ſoldiers, mean- 
ing to have given me a caſtado at parting, 
if it had bcen poſſible. For although he 
had given orders through all the illand, 
that no Indian ſhould come aboard to trade 
with me, upon pain of hanging and quar- 
tering (having executed two of them for 
the fame, which J afterwards found); 
vet every night there came ſome with 
moſt lamentable complaints of his cruelty; 
how he had divided the iſland, and given 
to every loldier a part; that he made the 
ancient caciques, who were lords of the 
country, to be their ſlaves; that he kept 
them in chains, and dropped their naked 
bodies with burning bacon, and ſuch other 
torments, which I found afterwards to be 
true: for inthe city, after I entcred- the 
ſame, there were five of the lords, or little 
kings (which they called caciques in the 
Welt Indies), in one chain almoſt dead 


with famine, and waſted with torments. 


Phele are called in their own language 
Acarewana; and now. of late, ſince Eng- 


liſh, French, and Spanith are come among 


be- 


them, they call themſelves Captains, 


cauſe they perccive that the chief of 


every ſhip is called by that name. Thoſe 


five captains in the chain were called 


Wannawanare, Carroaori, NIaquarima, 
Tarropanama, and Aterima. So as both 
to be revenged of the former wrong, as 
alto conſidering that to enter Guiana by 
{mall boats, to depart 400 or Foo miles 


4 


* 


from my ſhips, and to leave a garriſon 
in my back, intereſted in the ſame enter- 
prize, who allo daily expectcd tupplics out 


— —— 
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of Spain, it would have ſavoured very 
much of the aſs; and therefore taking a 
time of moſt advantage, | {et upon the 
corps du guard in the evening, aud hav- 
ing put them to the {word, tent Captain 
Caltield onwards with 60 ſoldiers, and 
myſelf followed with 40 more, and ſo rok 
their new city, which they called St. lo- 
ſeph, by break of day; they ſtood not the” 
fight after a few ſhot; and all being dit 
milſed but only Berreo and his 1 
I brought them with me aboard : and a 
the inſtance of the Indians, I ſet their ne 
city of St. Joſeph on fire.“ 

ST. DOMINGO. Sce Janaics. 

ST. EUS'FATIA. See STATIA. 

ST. MARTHA, ENGAGEMENT NEAR INT 
1702. An itland fituatcd in the. Weſt-In- 
dies. In the ycar 1702, Admiral Benbow 
was {ent to the Welt-Indies, with a ſqua- 
dron of 10 fail. At Jamaica he reccived 
intelligence that Monſieur du Caſſe, the 
French Admiral, was in the neighbour— 
hood of Hiſpauiola, and reſolved to beat 
up to that ifland. At Leogane he feil in 
with a French ſhip of 5o guns, which ber 
captain ran aſhore and blew up. He took 
ſeveral other veſſels, and having. alarm - 
Petit-Guavus, bore away for Donna Muria 
bay, where he underftood, that Du Caſſe 
had failed. for the coalt of —— 
Benbow refolved to follow the fame courſe; - 
and on the igth of Auguſt, 1702, diſco- 
vered the enemy near St. Martha, con- 
ſiſting of 10 fail, ſteering along ſhore, He 
formed the line, and an engagement en- 
{ucd, in which he was very u ill {ſeconded 
by ſome of his captains, Nevertheleſs, 
the battle continned till night, and he de- 
termined to renew it next morning, when 
he perceived all his ſhips at the dittance of 
three or four miles aſtern, except the 
Ruby, commanded by Captain George 
Walton, Who joined him in plying the 
enemy with chaſe guns. 

On the 21ſt, theſe two flips enga ood 
the French uad ; and the Ruby was 


o diſabled, that the Admiral was obliged 
= fend her back to Jamaica. Next day 
| the. 
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the Greenwich, commanded by Captai:: 
Wade, was ive lcagues aſtern; and the 


1 


.ind changing, the enemy had the advan- 


tage of the weather-page. On the 23d, 
the Admiral renewed the battle with his 
finpic ſhip, unfuſtained by the reit of the 
ſquadron, On the 24th, his leg was fhat- 
tered by a chain-ſhot; notwithſtanding 


which zccident he oed on the quar- 


ter-deck in a cradle, and continued the 
engagemeut. 
the enemy lying like a wreck upon the 
water, four fail of the Engliſh ſquadron 
pourcd their broadſides into her, and then 
ran to Jeeward, without paying any re— 
gard to the ſignal for battle. Then the 
French bearing down upon the Admiral 
with their whole force, ſhot away his 
maintoplail-yard, and damaged his rigging 
in ſuch a manner, that he was obliged to 
lie by and refit, while they took their diſ- 
abled ſhip in tow. | 

During this interval, he called a coun- 
cil of his captains, and expoitulated with 
them on their behaviour. 'They obſerved, 
that the French were very ſtrong, and 
adviſed him to defiff, Ee plainly perceiv- 
ed that he was betrayed, and with the 
utmoſt reluctance returned to Jamaica, 
having not only loſt a leg, but ailo re- 
ceived a large wound in his face, and ano- 
ther in his arm, while he in perſon board- 
ede the French Admiral. Exaſpcrated at 
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One of the largeſt ſhips of 


Py 


ne treachery of his captains, be granted 


a commiſſion to Rear-Aumiral Whctſtone, 
and other ofiicers, to hold a cour tmartial, 
and try them for cowardice. 
the Pendennis, died before his trial: 
Kirby and Wade were convicted, and ſen— 
tenced to be ſhot: Conſtable, of the 


Windſor, was caſhiered and impriſoned : 
Vincent, of the Falmouth, and Fogg, the 


Admiral's own captain, of the Breda, 
were convicted of having ſigned a paper, 
that they would not fight under Benbow's 
command ; but as they behaved gallantly 
in the action, the court inflicted upon 


them no other puniſhment than that of a a 


proviſional ſuſpenſion. Captain Walton 
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Hudſon, of 
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hid Iizewiſe joined in the Conſpiracy, 
while he was heated with the funics of in. 
toxication; but he afterwards renounced 
the engagement, and fought with admi— 
rable courage until his tip was difabled. 
The boiſterous manners of Benbow hig 
produced this baſe confcderacy. He Mas 
a rough fcaman, but remarkably brave, 
honeſt, and experienced. When one of 
his licutenants expreved his forrow for th 
lols of the Admiral's leg, „am lorry for 
it too,” repiicd the gallant Benbow, „ but 
« I had rather have loſt them both, tha: 
c have ſeen this diſhonour brought upon: 
the Engliſh nation. But, do you hear? 
« If another ſhot ſhould take me off, be— 
& have like brave men, and fight it out.” 

When Du Calle arrived at Carthagena, 
he wrote a letter to Benbow to this ci- 
ect 5 


481 R, 

I had little hope on Monday night laſt, 
but to have ſupped in your cabbin, but it 
pleaſed God to order it otherwife. I am 
thankful for it. As for thoſe cowardly 
captains who deſerted you, hang them 
up, for by Gd they deſerve it. 

Your's, Du Cassz.” 


Benbow took this miſcarriage ſo much 
to heart, that he became melancholy, and 
his grief co-operating with the fever, oc- 
caſioned by his wounds, put a period to 
his life. Wade and Kirby were ſent home 
in the Briſtol, and on their arrival at Ply- 
mouth, ſhot on board their ſhip, by vir- 
tue of a dead warrant for their immediate 
execution, which had lain there for ſome 
time. The ſame precaution had been 
taken in all the weſtern ports, in order to 
prevent applications in their favour. 

ST. MARTIN. An ifland ſituated in 
the Atlantic, and one of the Caribbces ; 
is about five leagues in circumference, 
and has commodious bays and roads. Its 
productions are tobacco, which 1s reckon- 


S 


| 


ed the beſt in all the iflands : but it ! 


chiefly valued for its falt pits and lakes, in 
the 


— . 
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the latter of which there are great quan 
tities of fiſh, particularly turtle. The 
candle tree is peculiar to this iland, and | 
a native. The French and Dutch have 
jointly inhabited it ever ſince the Spani- 
ards were drove out. The latter have by 
far the ſmalleſt, though the belt part of 
the Hand, The inhabitants are eſtimated 
at about 209 whites, and 650 Negroes. 
See S 

SALISBURY, BATTLE NEAR. In 552, 
rotwithitanding the weak flate of the Bri- 
tons, they made an effort to recover part 
of their leſt lands from Cenric, King of 
the Weſt Saxons, but were repulſe < with 
great 1615 near Saliſbury. Ihe Danes burnt 
it in 1003. 

SALUSSES, BATTLE AT. A city of 
Italy, in Picdmont, about 17 miles fouth 
from Turin. On the Sth day of Auguſt, 
1690, this battle was fought between the 
Savoyards, commanded by their Duke, 
and the French by the Marcehal de Catinat. 
The Duke of Savoy having acceded to the 
crand alliance, compolcd of the Emperor, 
the Kings of Evgland and Spain, and the 
States General, againſt France, Louis XIV. 
(cnt Marechal de Catinat into Italy, to 
chaitiie the Duke of Savoy. That Prince 
naving ailembled his forces, advanced to 
give the French battle, *Near the town 
of Sa lulles the two armics met, and an 
engagement entued, in which the Duke, 
from an unguarded fituation, luſfered is 
left wing to be ſurpriſed; it was taken in 
tans, and immediately throw n into diſor- 
der. The French then carried their main 
force to attack the right, which being 
conliderably inferior, was not able to with- 
ſtand the ſhock. After a ſhort reſiſtance 
the Duke retired, and his troops made a 


E 
| 
[ 
| 
| 


precipitate retreat, Jeaving all their can- 
non, ammunition, . colours; and ſtandards, 
and near Gogo men to the mercy of the 
victors, who are {aid to have loſt near half 
that number. However, they n 
Piedmont, and made zn entire conqueſt of it. 
85 ANDER HAUS FE 
little town in the landgrav ate of Heſſe, 
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ſituated a few miles to the north-eaſt of 

Callel. Although Prince Ferdinand gained 
ſome advantage over the French at Cre- 
velit, in the year 1758, the conſequences 
ew, that the French reaped mere fol:d 
benefit from this, which did not make o 
much noiſe in the world. Prince Fcrdi- 
nand, after lis victory at Crevelt, was for. 
transferring the ſcat of war into Brabant, 
which, if he could have effected, would 
have had no ſmall influence over the aftairs 
in Germany. This deſign could not 
cicape the French; and they could not 
puſh their arms, or, at Icaſt, make a 
powerful ftand and effort towards Heſſe 
and Hanover. They muit have felt ſe— 
verely the fatal conſequences of Prince 
Ferdinand's paſling the Rhine, and co- 
operating with the Britiſh arms on the 
coaſt of France. Therefore, their prin- 
cipal eſfort was to be made on our M cak- 
cft part. Inſtead of enabling M. Contades, 
with the addition of Prince Soubiſe's ar- 
my, to force the army of the Allies, and 
to drive them back beyond the Iikine,. 
and thereby riſking the uncertain chance 
of a battle, that might expoſe their own 
country to certain ruin, the French mi 
niſtry, whole affairs were now guided by 
the experienced M. Duke de Bellcille, re- 
inforced the army of M. Contades witl: 
draughts from the militia, ſo as to main- 
tain his ground, but not to come to an en- 


gagement: and directed the Prince de Sou- 


bile to open a way, at all adventures, into 


leſſe and Hanover, where the chance of 


{ucceis Was greatly in their favour, and 
where any ſucceſs muſt certainly oblige 
Prince Ferdinand to give up his ſcheme 
of transferring the ſeat of war into France, 
and to cmploy his forces to cover the 
countries of tae Britiſh allies. 

Prince Soubiſe executed his orders with 
the utmoſt expedition; and though his 


vanguard happened to be repulſed by the 


Heſſian militia, he accomplithed his pur- 


poſe by a detachment of 12.000 regulars, . 


under the command of the Duke de Brog- 
lio, he himſelf bringing up the van with 
18,000 
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13,000 more to attack the Keiſians, who 


every where fled before him, and were 
encamped in an advantageous lituation 
between Caſſel and Munden, near the 


village of Sanderhauſen, to the numberof 


7200 regulars and irregulars, under the 
command of Prince de Yfembur Z, which 
was the whole ſtrength at that time in the 
landgravate of Heſle, capable of making 
any rcliftance againſt an invader. Prince 
Yiemburg, conſcious of his inſufficient 
frrength, and willing to gain as much time 
as pollible, in favour of the operations by 
Prince Ferdinand on the Rhine, would 
not have waited the arrival of the French 
army; neither was he inclined to riſk a 
battle, but was reſolved to march oft. 
But his troops, eſpecially the militia, 
nuſhed with their late fucceſs, preſumed 
too much upon their own courage, held 
the enemy in too great contempt, and re- 


filed to ſtir without a farther trial of 


their ſtrength and courage. 

Under th. ie circumſtances, Prince Yſem- 
burg made the beit diſpoſition he could, 
in ſuch a ſituation. He drew up in order 
of battle, with his right at a ſteep decli- 
vity or rock, towards the river Fulda; 


; his left reaching to, and covered by a 


rood, and occupying the ſummit of the 
declivity. The advantage of the {ituation 
of this little army, on whole fate fo much 
depended, obliged Broglio to take his 
mealures with the greateſt precaution. 
He firſt ſecured the defiles at Cailel and 
Sanderhauſen with a guard of 2500 men, 


and then drew up his army in form; his. 


infantry in the firſt line, his horſe and dra- 
goons in the ſecond, and 10 pieces of can- 
mon, of the brigade of artillery, before his 


night, to annoy the Heſhan troops next 


the wood. Upon the approach of the 
French, the Heſſian cavalry advanced to 
attack the cnemy's foot. The Duke de 
Broglio immediately lincd a poſt of his 
foot, and through the intervals made by 
this movement, a part of his horſe adyan- 
ccd, and charged the Heſſian horſe ; but 
they met with ſo refolute a reception, 
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that they were repulſed, and the infantry 
were in great danger of being Proke, had 
not the royal Bavier regiment ſalu tea then 
with a volley, that brought moit of them 
to the ground, and ſo diſabled the rei}, 
that they never after appcared in this ac- 
tion. In the meantime, M de Walderiy, 
major-gencral, and M. Dieſback, made a 
vigorous attack on the wood, with a bei 
gadc of Swits, and three companics of gre— 
nadiers, but were ſevercly treated, an! 
obliged to fall back. The infantry af the 
Heflian right marched brikly up to the 
French left : the fire was extremely lot 
on both fides. "The Heiſians were « bliged 
to retreat about 109 paces: they rallied 
under a declivity, and returning under 
its favour, which partly covered then., 
they in their turn forced the enemy's left 
to give way, turned them, and enden 
vourcd to get behind them; when the 
Duke de Broglio, convinced of his own 
danger, and of the neceſſity of a vigorons 
effort to ſnatch victory out of the hands 
of the Heſlians, he firſt brought up thc 
Apchon dragoons, and the cavalry behind 
them, through a very briſk fire; and thn 
he ordered three regiments of grenadiers 
to march up to the declivity, and to 
charge the enemy with their bayonets 
fixed. So that numbers prevailed, and 
the brave defenders of their country were 
forced to give way and fly, after an action 
that laſted full tive hours. | 
The Heſſians took to the woods on the 
banks of the Fulda, and diſperſed as well 
as they could. They loſt in the engage- 
ment zoo men priſoners, including 50 
officers, amongſt whom was the Count de 
itz, the ſecond in command; an aid- 
de- camp to Prince Y{cmburg, and ſeveral 
lieutenant- colonels and majors. The num- 
ber {lain and wounded were about 1500, 
including zoo that periſhed in the Fulda 
endeavouring to {wim that river, which 
they entered from the declivity. They 
loſt ſeven pieces of cannon on the field of 
battle, and eight at Munden, which they 


abandoned, On the part of the French, 
85 thay 
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they had 1785 men killed, and 1392 
vounded. J he Duke de Br unde his ald 
de camp, and maſter of horſe, had each 
a horle killed under him. 
have been the moſt bloody action with the 
French during the war. 

By this victory the French aſſumed to 
themſelves the poſſeſſion of the Weſer, 
and were in a condition to act, not only 
in Heſſe, but in Weſtphalia and Hanover, 
as they pleaſed, which entirely diſcon- 
el Prince Ferdinand's plan of opera- 
tion; who had now no refource, but ei— 
ther to bring the French to battle, in 
hopes of victory, or to repals the Rhine. 
But he had two great obſtacles yet to 
overcome. He was retarded in the exe— 
cation of neceſſary meaſures by long and 
heavy rains, that broke up the roads, 
overflowed the banks of the rivers, and 
hindered his marching. And again, the 


French could not be brought to an en- 


gagement. So that when he received the 
ws of Prince Yſ{emburg's defeat, and 
was informed that the evemy was rein- 
forcing the fortreſs of Gueldre, and ſeve— 
ral other poits, capable of obſtructing his 
convoys, and cutting off the ſubſiſtence of 
his army; and further, that unneceſſary 
delays might furniſh Prince de Soubiſe 
with an opportunity to intercept the 
troops he expected at that juncture from 
England, his Highnets reſolved to march 
back over the Rhine, which reſclution 


was Carried into execution ON the Bth of 


uly., 

SANDWICH, BATTLE NEAR. - The 
Daneh having fr equently landed in Britain, 
urged the nccetlity of guarding the coaſt: 
with both fortreſſes and ſhips. In 851, a 


ficet of Dancs appearing off the mouth of 


the Thames, induced Athelſtan to puriie 
them, and, if poſhble, prevent their land— 
ing; for which purpoſe he went on boar 
his ficet, and fought the Danes near Sand- 
wich, in Kent, when he took nine of their 
ſhips, and diſperſed the reſt. However, 
he could not prevent others from landing, 
and wintering in the ifle of Sheppy. 


J his is {ſaid to 
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The Danes made good their landing 
here in i005. 

Here Canute landed in 1916, and was 


[joined by Streon, when he got pottetito 


of the kingdom. 

In 1046, the Danes again handed at thi- 
place, from whence they carried off +» 
great booty. 

In 1066, Toſton, brother to Harold II. 
landed here with a body of troops lupplice 
him by the Earl of Flanders, but was foo 
repulſed by Harold's troops. 


Ii 1216, Louis of France was eppotce 


by {hips from this place in his return to 
England, which to exatperatcd him, that 
he ordered the town to be burot dove: 
by his troops. 

SARATOGA, ENGACEMENT NEAR IX 
1777. A fort ſituated near RHudlon's river, 
in the boundary of the county of Albany, 
in the province of New-York. For the 
particulars of which, {ce the followins 
otticial letter from General Burgoyuc, the 


Commander in Chief, 
& My Lord, 


No poſlibility of communication with 
your Lordihip having exitied fince the 
beginning of September, I have to report 


to your Lordlhip the proccedings of the _ 


army under my command from that period; 
a ſeries of hard toil, incefjant effert, ſtub— 

born action, till difabled in the collateral 
branches of the army by the total defec— 
tion of the Indians; the deſertion or the 
timidity cf the Canadians and provincials, 

ſome individuals excepted ; ; inte 


in the Jait hope of any timely co-operation 


from other armics ; {he regular troops re 
duced by loſſes from the beſt parts to 
3.500 fighting men, not 2000 of which 
three days provitons, 

I ore; inve? 00 


upon ſhort allowance, i: 
by an army of 16, oc men, and 10 ap— 
parent means of retreat remaining; 1 


called into council all the cencrals; field 


olficers, and captaiu- commanding carpe, 
E | and, 


Shores 
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and, by their unanimous concurrence and ing been reconnoitered, tlie army advyar. 


SAR 


— 
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advice, I was induced to open a treaty || ced in the following or der: 

with Major-General Gates. _ _ Brigadier-General Fraler's corps, ſuſ. 
Your Lordſhip will tee by the Ae tained by Lieutenant-Colonel Breymars 

tranimitted herewith, the diſagreeable corps, made a circuit in order to paſs the 
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proſpect which attended the firſt overtures, 
and when the terms concluded are com- 
pared, I truſt that the ſpirit of the coun- 
cils I have mentioned, which, under ſuch 
circumſtances dictated, inſtead of ſubmit- 


ting, will not be refuſed a ſhare of credit. 


Before I enter upon the detail of theſe 
events, I think it a duty of juſtice, my 


Lord, to take upon myſelf the meaſure of 


having paſled the Hudſon's river, in order 
to force a paſlage to Albany. I did not 
think myſelf authoriſed to call any men 
into council, when the peremptory tenor 
of my orders, and the {ſeaſon of the year, 
admitted no alternative. 

Proviſions for about thirty days having 
been brought forward, the other neceſſary 
ſtores prepared, and the bridge of boats 


completed, the army paſſed the Hudſon's | 


river on the 13th and 14th of September, 
and encamped on the heights and in the 
plain of Saratoga, the enemy being then 
in the neighbourhood of Still-water, 

15th. The whole army made a move- 
ment forward, and encamped in a good 
poſition in a place called Dovogot. 

16th. It being found that there were 
ſeveral bridges to repair, that work was 
begun under cover of itrong detachments, 
and the fame opportunity was taken to 
reconnoitre the country. 

17th. The army renewed their march, 
repaired other bridges, and encamped 


upon advantageous ground, ous four 


miles from the enemy. 

18th. The enemy appeared in conſider- 
able force to obſtruct the further repair 
of bridges, and with a view, as it was 
conceived, to draw on an action where 
artillery could not be employed: a ſmall 
loſs was ſuſtained in ſkirmiſhing, but the 
work of the bridges was effected. 

19th. The paſſages of a great ravin, 
and other roads towards the enemy, hav- 


—— 


ravin commodiouſly, without quitting the 
beights, and afterwards to cover the march 
of the line to the right: theſe corps moved 
in three columns, and had the Indians, 
Canadians, and Provincials, upon their 
fronts and flanks. The Britith line, led 
by me in perſon, paſſed the ravin in a di. 
rect line ſouth, and formed in order ot 
battle as faſt as they gained the ſummit, 
where they waited to give time to Fraſer's 
corps to make the circuit, and to enable 
the left wing and artillery, which, undcy 
the command of Major-General Phillips, 
and Major-General Reideſel, kept the great 
road and meadows near the river in two 
columns, and had bridges to repair, to be 
equally ready to proceed. The 47th re- 
giment guarded the batteaux. 

The ſignal guns, Which had been pre- 
viouſly ſettled to give notice of all the co- 
lumns being ready to advance, having 
been fired between one and two o'clock, 
the march continued: the ſcouts ind 
flankers of the column of the Britiſh line 
were ſoon fired upon from ſinall parties, 
but with no effect. After about an hour's 
march, the piquets, which made the ad- 
vanced guard of that column, were at- 
tacked in force, and obliged to give 
ground, but they ſoon rallied, and were 
ſuſtained. 

On the firſt opening of the woods, I 
formed the troops. A few cannon-ſhot 
diſlodged the enemy at a houſe from 
whence the piquets had been attacked ; 
and Brigadier-General Fraſer's corps ha 0 
arrived with ſuch preciſion, in point of 
time, as to be fonnd on a very advanta- 
geous height on the right of the Britiſh. _ 

In the meantime the enemy, not ac- 
quainted with the combination of the 
march, had moved in great force out of 
their intrenchments, with a view of turn— 
ing the line upon the right; and being 

| checked 
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checked by the poſition of Brigadier-Ge- 


neral Fraſer, countermarched, in order to 
direct their great effort to our left. 

From the nature of the country, move- 
ments of this nature, however near, may 
be effected without a poſlibility of their 
being diſcovered. | 
About three o'clock the action began, 
by a very rigorous attack on the Britiſh 
line, and continued with great obſtinacy 
till after ſun-ſer, The enemy being con- 
tinually ſupplied with freſh troops, the 
ſtreſs lay upon the 2oth, 21ſt, and 62d 


regiments, moſt parts of which were en- 


gazed near four hours without intermiſ- 
lion. The gth had been ordered carly 
in the day to form in reſerve. The gre- 
nadiers and 24th regiment, were {ome part 
of the time brought into action, as were 
part of the light infantry ; and all theſe 
corps charged with their uſual ſpirit, 

The riflemen, and other parts of Brey- 
man's corps, were allo of ſervice: but it 
was not thought adviſable to evacuate the 
height where Brigadier-General Fraſer 
was poſted, otherwiſe than partially and 
occaſionally. ̃ 

Major-General Phillips, upon firſt hear- 
ing the firing, found his way through a 
ditticult part of the wood to the ſcenc of 
action, and brought up with him Major 
Williams, and four picces of artillery ; 
and from that moment I ſtood indebted to 
that gallant and judicious ſecond for in- 
ceſlant and moſt material ſervices ; parti- 
cularly for reſtoring the action in a point 
which was critically preſſed by a preat 
{uperiority of fire, and to which he led 
up the 2oth regiment at the utmoſt per- 
lonal hazard. 

Major-General Reideſel exerted himſelf 
to bring up a part of the left wing, and 
arrived in time to charge the enemy with 
repularity and bravery. | 

Juſt as the light cloſed, the enemy gave 
gra und on all ſides, and left us completely 
maſters of the field of battle, with the Ic 
of about 500 men on their ſide, and, as 

iuppoſed, thrice that number wounded. 


| 
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The darkneſs preventing a purſuit, the 
priſoners were few. 

The behaviour of the officers and men 
in general was exemplary. Brigadier-Ge- 
neral Fraſer took his polition inthe begin- 
ning of the day with great judgment, and 
{uſtained the action with conſtaut preſence 
of mind and vigour. Brigadier-General 
Hamilton was the whole time engaged, 
and acquitted himſelf with great honour, 
activity, and good conduct. The artillery 
in general was diſtinguiſhed ; and the 
brigade under Captain Jones, who was 
killed in the action, was conſpicuouſly ſo. 

The army lay upon their arms the 
night of the 19th, and the next day took 
a poſition nearly within cannon-ſhot of 
the enemy, fortifying their right, and 
extending their left ſo as to cover the 
meavows through which the great river 


runs, and where the batteaux and hoſpitals 


were placed. The 47th regiment, and 
the regiment of Heſſe Hanau, with a corps 
of provincials, encamped in the meadow 
as a further ſecmity. | | 

It was ſoon found that no fruits (ho- 
nour excepted) were attained by the pre- 
ccding victory ; the enemy working with 
redoubled ardour to ſtrengthen their left: 
their right was unattackable already. 

On our fide it became expedient to 
erect ſtrong redoubts for the protection of 
the magazines and hoſpital, not only 
againſt a ſudden attack, but alſo for their 
{cecurity in caſe of a march to turn the 
enemy's flank. | 

21ſt, A meſſenger arrived from Sir 
Henry Clinton, with a letter in cyphers, 
informing me of his intention to attack 
Fort Montgomery in about ten days from 
the date of his letter, which was the 
torh of September. This was the only 
meſſenger of many that I appreherd v cre 
diſpatched by Sir William Howe and him, 
that had reached my camp firc= the be- 
ginning of Auguſt. He was ſent back tbe 
ſame night to inform Sir Henry of my 
ſituation, and of the neceſſity of a diver- 
ſion to oblige General Gates to detach 
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rom his army; and my intention to wait | 


favourable events in that poſition, if poſ- 
ble, to the 12th of October. 

In the conric of the two following 
days, two officers in ditguiſe, and other 
. perions, Were dilpa: hed by 
Ai terent routes, with verbal meſ:oes to 


1 Arne 5 E ect 3 and 1 continued * tity ing 


my camp, and watching the enemy, Whol: 
nunnbe 8 inc! ca every day. 
ad. October, Þ{ thouglit it adviſable to 


I 
diminiſh the ſoldiers ration, in order to 


IJengthen out the provitions, to which 


mealure the army {ubmitted-with the ut- 
moſt cheerfulncis. The difficulties of a 
retreat to Canada were clearly foreſcen, 
25 was the dilemma, ſhould the retreat be 
effected, of leaving at liberty ſuch an ar- 
my as General Gatcs's to act againſt Sir 
William Howe. 

This conſideration operated forcibly to 
determine me to abide events as long as 
poſitble, and I reaſoned thus: the expedi- 
tion I commanded was evidently meant 
at init to be hazarded : circumſtances 
might require it ſhould be devoted: a cri- 
tical junction of Mr. Gates's force with 
Mr, Wathington, might poſſibly decide 
the fatc of the war: the failure of my 


junction with Sir Henry Clinton, or the 


tois of my retreat to Canada, could only 
bc a partial misfortune. 
-th. In this ſituation things continued 
ill the 7th, when no intelligence having 
— received of the expected co-operation, 
and four or five days for our limited ſtay 
in the camp only remained, it was judged 
adviſable to make a movement to the ene- 
my's left, not only to diſcover whether 
there were any poſſible means of forcing 
a paſſage, ſhould it be neceſſary to ad- 
Vance, or of diſlodging him for the conve- 
nience of retreat, but alſo to cover a fo— 
rage of the army, which was in the 
greateſt diſtreſs on account of the ſcarcity. 
detachment of 1500 regular troops, 
with two 12 pounders, two howitzers, 
and fix 6 pounders, were ordered to 
move, and was commanded by myſelf, 
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having with me Plajor- General Phillips, 
Major General Reidelel, and Brigadicy. 
General Freer. Jie guard of the cam 

upon the heights, was left to Erigadicr- 
Generals Hamilton and Speicht; ; redoubts 
and plain to Brigadier-General Goll; and, 
as the force bf the enemy imme d! ate l in 
their front, confifted of more than double 
their numbers, it was not poiltble to 
angment the corps that marched beyond 
che numbers above ſtated. : 

I formed the troops within three quar- 
ters of a mile ae the enemy's left; and 
Captain Fraſer's rangers, With Indians 
and provincials, "Had orders to go by eret 
paths in the woods to gain the Ccuemy's 
rear, and by ſhewing themſelves there to 
keep them in check, 

The further operations intended were 
prevented by a very ſudden and rapid at- 
tack of the enemy on our left, where the 
Britiſh grenadiers were poſted to ſupport 
the left wing of the line. Major Ackland, 
at the head of them, {ſuſtained the attack 
with great reſolution ; but the enemy's 
great numbeis enabling them in a few 
minates to extend the attack along the 
front of the Germans, which were imme. 
diatcly on the right of the grenadiers, o 
part of that bedy could be removed to 
make a ſecond line to the flank where the 
ſtreſs of the fire lay. The right was at 
that time unengaged ; but it was con 
oblerved, that the enemy were marching 
a large corps round their flank to endca— 
vour cutting off their retreat. The light 
infantry, and part of the 24th regiment, 
which were at that poſt, were theretore 


ordered to form a ſecond line, and to {c- 


cure the return of the troops into camp. 
While this movement was proceeding, 
the enemy puſhed a freſh and ſtrong rein- 
forcement to renew the action upon the 
left, which, overpowered by fo great a 
ſuperiority, gave way, and the light in— 
fantry and 24th regiment were obliged to 
make a quick movement to fave that point 
from being carried; in doing which Briga- 


dier-Gen. Fraſer was mortally ed. 


The 
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The danger to which the lines were 
expoled becoming at this moment of the 
| molt ſerious nature, orders were given to 

M-jor-Generals Phillips and Þ. cideſel to 
cover the retreat, while ſuch troops as 
were molt ready for the purpole returned 
for the defence of them. The troops rc- 
treated hard preſled, but in good order. 


They were obliged to leave ſix pieces of 


-111n00, all the hories having been killed; 
and molt of the artillery-men, who had 
behaved as uſual with the utmott bravery, 
under the command of Major XVIII lams, 
being cither killed or woun ded. 

The troc ps had fcarccly entered the 
camp, When it was ſtormed with great 


fury, the enemy ruſhing to the lines under 


a {eyere fire of gtape ſhot and fmall arms, 
The poſt of the light infantrv, under 
Lord Balcarras, aſſiſted by ſome of the 
line, who threw themlelves by order imo 
thole intrenchments, was defended with 
great ſpirit; and the enemy, led on by 
General Arnold, was finally repulſed, 
an the General wounded ; but unhappily 
the intrenchments of the German reſerve, 
commanded by Lieutenant Col. Brijmen, 
who was killed, were carried, and, al- 
though ordered to be recovered, they never 
were ſo; and tie enemy by that misfor- 
tune gained an opening on our right and 
rear "The vight put an end to the action. 

Under the diſadvn intages thus apparent 
in our {ituation, the army was ordered to 
quit the prefent polition dur ing the night, 
aud take poſt upon the height above the 
holpital; thus, 
front, to reduce the enemy to form a 
now ditpoſition. This movement was ef- 
fected With great order and without loſs, 
though all the artillery and, camp were 
removed at the ſame time. The army 
coutinued offering battle to the enemy in 
their new poſition the whole day of the 8rh. 

Sth. Intelligence was now received 
that the army were marching to turn 
the right, and no means could prevent 
this meaſure but retiring towards Sara- 
doga. 


by an entire Change of 


The army began to. move at nine 


- 


o'clock at night; 


ment of artificer 
to repair the 


recalled ; 
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p NMajor- General Reideſol 
commandiug the vay: guard, and NMajor- 
Gencral Phillips the rears 

This retreat, though within mnſquet- 
hot of the enemy, and encumbercd with 
all the baggage of the army, Wis made 
without Joſs; but a very heavy rain, aud 
the ditaculties of guarding the battcaux, 
Which contained all the proviſions, occa- 
toned delays which prevented the army 
reaching Saratoga, till the night of the 
oth ; and the arilllery could not pats the 
rds of the Filh-Kill till the mornizg of 
the 10th. | 

At our arrival near Saratoga, a corps of 


the enemy, of between 50 or 600, were 


dilcovered throwing up intrenchments on. 
the heights, but retired over a ford of 
the Hudſon's river at our approach, and 


joined a body poſted to oppoſe our paſſage 


there. 

It was. judged proper to ſend a detach- 
s, under a ſtrong eſcort, 
bridges, and open a road to. 
Fort Edward. "The 47th regiment, Cap- 
tain Fraſer's marklmen, and Mackay's 
provincials, were ordered for that ſcrviec; 
but the enemy appearing on the heights 
of the: Fiſh-kill in great force, and making 
a diſpolition to pals and give us battle, the 
47th regiment and Fraſer's markſmen were 
the provincials left to cover 
the wor kmen at the firit bridge, ran away 
upon a very flight attack of a imall party 
of the enemy, and left the artificers to 
cicape as they could, without a pollibility. 
of their performing any work. 

During theſe different movements, the 
batteaux with proviſions, were frequently 
fired upon from the oppolite tide of the 
river 3. ſome of them were loſt, and ſeve— 
ral men were killed and ounded in thoſe 
wich remaincd. 

11th. Attacks upon the batteaux were 
continued; ſecveral were taken and re— 
taken; but, their {ituation being much 
nearer to. the main force of the enemy 
than to ours, it was found impollivle to ſe- 


cure the ꝑroviſions any other iſe than by 
Janding 
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landing them, and carrying them upon 
the hill; this was effected under fire, with 
Treat difliculty. 


Ihe poſſible means of further retreat 


were now conſidered in councils of war, 
compoſed of the general ctacers, minutes 
of which will be tranſmitted to your 
Lordſhip. 

The only one, that ſeemed at all practi- 
cable, was by a night march to gain Fort 
Edward, with the troops carrying their 
proviſions on their backs; the impoſſibi- 
lity of repairing the bridges, putting a 
conveyance of artillery and carriages ont 
of the queſtion; and it was propoſed to 
force the ford at Fort Edward, or the ford 
above it. 

Before this attempt could be made, t the 


ſcouts returned with intelligence that the 


enemy were intrenched oppolite thoſe fords. 
and poſſeſſed a camp in force on the high 
ground between Fort Edward and Fort 
George, with cannon ; they had alſo par- 
ties down the whole ſhore to watch our 
motions ; and poſts ſo near to us upon our 
own fide of the water, as muſt prevent 
the army moving a ſingle mile undiſ- 
covered. 

The bulk of the enemy's army was 
hourly joined by new corps of militia and 
volunteers, and their numbers together 
amounted to 16,000 men. 

Their poſition, which extended three 
parts in four of a circle round us, was, 
from the nature of the ground, unattack- 
able in all parts. 

In this ſituation the army took the beſt 
poſition poſſible, and fortified ; waiting till 
the 13th at night, in anxious hope of 
ſuccours from our friends, or the next de- 
firable expectation, an attack from our 
enemy. 

During this time the men lay conti- 
nually upon their arms, and were cannn- 


naded in every part; even rifle-ſhot and 
grape-ſhot came into all parts of the line, 
though without any conſiderable effe.:. 
At this period an exact account of the 
and the circum- 


provitions was taken, 
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ſtances ſtated in the opening of this letter 
became complete. 

The council of war was extended to 
all the field-officers and captains command- 
ing corps of the army, and the conven— 
tion incloſed herewith enſued ; a tranſac- 
tion which I am ſure was unavoidable, 
and which I truſt in that fituation will be 
eſteemed houourable. | 

After the execution of the treaty, Ge- 
neral Gates drew together the force that 
had ſurrounded my poſit ion, and I had the 
conſolation to have as many witneſſes, as 
I have men under my command, of its 
amounting to the numbers mentioned 
above. 

During the events ſtated above, an at- 
tempt was made againſt Ticonder: go, by 
an army aſſembled under Major— General 
Lincoln, who found means to march with 
a conſiderable corps from Hubberton undiſ- 
covered, while another column of his force 
paſſed the mountains between Skeneſbo- 
rough and Lake George ; and, on the 
morning of the 18th of September, a ſud- 
den and general attack was made upon 
the carrying place at Lake George, Sugar- 
hill, Ticonderago, and Mount Indepen- 
dence, The ſea officer commanding the 
armed ſloop ſtationed to defend the carry- 
ing- place, as alſo ſome of the officers com- 
manding at the ports at the Sugar-hill and 
at the Portage were ſurpriſcd, and a con- 
{fiderable part of four companies of the 
53d. regiment were made priſoners ; : 
blockhouſe, commanded by Licutenant 
Lord of the 534 regiment, was the only 
poſt on that fide that had time to ma! c 
uſe of their arms, and they made a brave 
'efenc: , till cannon, taken from the ſur— 
priſed veſſel, was brought againſt them. 

After ſtating and lamenting ſo fatal a 
want of vigilance, I have to inform your 
Lordſhip of the lat: factory events which 
followed. 

J he enemy having twice ſummon d 
Brizadi-r General Powell, and received 


tuch anſwers as became a gallant ofhc er 
intruſted with ſo important a 


oft; and 
2 havin 
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naving tried during the courſe of four 
days feveral attacks, and being repulled in 
all, retreated, without having done any 
conſiderable damage. 

Brigadier-General Powell, from whole 
report to me 1 extract this relation, gives 
great commendations to the regiment of 
Prince Frederick, and the other troops 
{tioned at Mount Independence. The 
Brigadicr allo mentions with great ap- 
laulſe he behaviour of Captain Taylor, 
of the 2 iſt regiment, who was accidentally 
there on his road to the army from the 
hoipital, and Lieutenant Beecroft of the 
24th regiment, who, with the artificers 
in arme, defended an important battery, 

On the 24th of September the enem;, 
enabled by the capture of the gun-boats 


and batteaux, which they had made after 


the ſurprite of the ſloop to embark upon 
Lake George, attacked Diamond Iſland in 
two diviſions. 

Captain Auvrey and two. companies of 
the 47th regiment had been poſted at that 
ilind from ihe time the army p fled the 
Hudſon's river, as a better lituation for 
the fecurity of the ſtores at the ſouth end 
of Lake George, than fort George, which 
is on the continent, aud not tenable againit 
artillery and numbers. Ihe enemy were 
repulſed by Captain Aubrey with great 
lofs, and purſued by the gun-boats under 
his command to the eaſt ſhore, where two 
of their principal veſſels were retaken, to- 
gether with all the cannon ; they had juſt 
time to {ſet fire to the other batteaux, and 
retreated over the mountains. 

I beg leave to refcr your Lordſhip for 
further particulars to my Aid-de-Camp 
Lord Peterſham ; and I humbly take occa- 
ſion to recommend to his Majeſty's notice 
that nobleman, as one endued with qua- 
lities to do important ſervices to his coun- 
try in every ſtation to which his birth 
may lead. In this late campaign in par- 
ticular, his behaviour has been ſuch as to 
intitle him to the fulleſt applauſe, and I 


am confident his merit will be thought a 


ſuffieient ground for preferment, though 
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deprived of the eclat and ſort of claim 


which generally attends the delivery of 


fortunate diſpatches. 
I have only to add, my Lord, a general 


report of the killed and wounded. I do 


not give it as correct; the hurry of the 
time, and the ſeparation of the corps hav- 
ing rendered it impotlible to make it ſo. 


The Britiſh officers have bled profulely 


and molt honourably ; all who have fallen 
were valuable; but the extenſive merits 
which marked the public and private cha- 
racter of Brigadicr-Gen. Fraſer will long re- 
main upon the memory of this army, and 


make his loſs a ſubject of particular regret. 


Thoſe who remain unwounded have been 
equally forward ; and the general officers, 
from the mode of fighting, have been 
more expoſed than in other ſervices. Among 
tte reſt I have had my eſcapes. It depends 
upon the ſentence his Majeſty ſhall paſs 


upon my conduct; upon the judgment of 


my profeiſion, and of the impartial and 
reſpectable paris cf my country, whether 
I am to eitcem them bleſſings or mis- 
fortunes. | 
| I have the honour to be, &c. 
J. BURGO YNE.” 
% P. S. The above is an exact duplicate 
of the diſpatch tent by Lord Petcrſham. 
Captain Craig, of the 47th regiment, who 
has the charge of it, is an officer of great 
merit; and is particularly worthy of no- 
tice, for having ſerved with unabat ed zeal 
and activity through this laborious cam- 
paign, notwithſtanding a wound through 
his arm, which he received at Hubberton.“ 


No. I. 
October 13, 1777» 
Lieutenant-General Burgoyne is deſirous 
of ſending a field- officer, with a meſſage 


to Major-General Gates, upon a matter of 
high moment to both armies. He requeſts 
to be informed at what hour General. 


Gates will receive him to-morrow morning, 


Major-General Gates. | 
Anſwer. Major-General Gates will re- 


ceive a field- officer from Lieutenant-Gene- 
ral 
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ral Burgoyne at the advanced poſt of the | 


army of the United States, at 10 o'clock 
to-morrow morning, from whence he will 
be conducted to head-quarters. 

Cum at Saratoga, 9 coe, P. M. Octo- 


ber 13, 177. 
Lieutenant-General Burgoyne, 


No. II. 

Major Ring. ſton delivered the following MCI 
fage to Major-General Gates, October 14, 
1777 
After baving fought you twice, Lien- 

tenant-General Burgoyne has w aited ſome 

days in his preſent polition, determined 
to try a third conflict againſt any forec 
you could bring to attack him. 

He is apprizdd of the {uperiority of 
your numbers and the diſpoſition of your 
troops to impede his ſupplies, and render 
His retreat a ſcene of carnage on both 
fides, In this fituation he is impelled by 
bumazity, and thinks himſelf juitified by 
cſtabliſhed principles and precedents of 
Nate, and of war, to {pare the lives of 
brave men upon honourable terins ; ſhould 


Major-General Gates be inclined to treat 


upon that idea, General Burgoyne would 
propoſe a ceffatidn of arms during the time 
neceſſary to communicate the preliminary 


terms by which, in any cxtremity, he. 


and his army mean to abide, 


No. III. 


Major-General Gates Propoſals, together aui ti. 


Lieutenant-General Bur BOYnce's A. nſwer 78 


I. General Burgoync's army being ex- 
ceedingly reduced by repeated defeats, by 
deſertion, fickneis, &c. their proviſions 
exhanſted, their military horics, tents, 
and baggage, taken or deſtroyed, their 
retreat cut off, and their camp inveſted, 
they can only be allowed to ſurrender 
priſoners of war. | 

Anſwer, Lieutenant-Gen. Burgoync“ 
army, however reduced, will never adm! 
that their retreat is cut off, while the; 
have arms in their hands. 


+ 


— 
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II. The officers and ſoldiers may Koen 
the baggage belonging to them. Ilie 
generals of thc United States never per— 
mit individuals to be pillaged, 

III. The troops under his Excellency 
General Burgoyne will be conducted by 
the moſt convenient route to New Eng- 
land, marching by eaſy marches, and lub 
ficicntly provided for by the way, 

Anſ. This article is 2n{wered by Ge. 

neral Purgoyne's propoſal, which is here 
annexcd, 
IV. The officers will be admitted on 
parole ; may wear their {ide arms, and 
will be treated with the liberality culo. 
mary in Europe, ſo long as they, by pro- 
per behaviour, continue to delerve it; 
but thoſe who are apprehended having 
broke their parole, as ſome Britiſh officers 
have donc, muſt expect to be cloſe con- 
fined. 

Anſ. Their being no officer in this ar- 
my under, or capable of being under, the 
deſcription of breaking parole, this article 
necds no anſwer. 

V. All public. ſtores, artillery, arms, 
ammunition, carriages, horles, &c. &. 
muſt be delivered to commiaries appoint- 
ed to receive them. 

Ant. All public ſtores may be deliver- 
ed, arms excepted, 

V I, Theſe terms being agreed to and 
ſigned, the troops under his Excellency 
General Burgoync's command maybe drawn 
up in their encampments, where they 
will be ordered to ground their arms, and 
may thereupon be marched to the river 
{ide, to be paſſed over in their way towards 
Bennington. 

Ant. This article inadmiſſible in ary 
extremity. Sooner than this army w i 
conſent to ground their arms in their en— 
campments, they will ruſh on the enemy, 
determined to take no quarter. 

VII. A ceſſation of arms to continue till 
inn ſet to receive General Burgoyne's an- 
WEr. - 

(Signed) HOP ATIO GAT'?'S. 

Camp at Saratoga, GC. 14, 1777. £ 
No. IV, 
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No. IV. 
Major Kingſton met the Adjutant-Ge- 
neral of Major-General Gates's army, Oc- 
tober the 14th at ſunſet, and delivered 
the following meſlage : 
If General Gates does not mean to re- 
cede from the 6th article, the tr eaty ends 
at once. 

The army will to a man proceed to any 

act of deſperation, rather than ſubmit to 


that article, 
The ceſſation of arms ends this evening. 


| No. . : 
Lieutenant-General Purgoyne's Propoſals, to- 
gether with Major-General Gatcs's An- 
ſwers. | | 


The annexed anſwers being given to 
Major-Gen. Gates's propoſals, it remains 
for Lieutcnant-General Burgoyne, and the 
army under his command, to ſtate the 
following preliminary articles on their 
part. 

L FRO troops to march out of their 
camp with the honours of war, and the 
artillery of the intrenchments, which will 
be left as hereafter may be regulated. 

IJ. The troops to march out of their 
camp with the honours of war, and the 
artillery of the intrenchments to the verge 
of the river where the Old Fort flood, 
where their arms and artillery muſt be 
left. : 

II. A free nee to be granted to this 
army to Great Britaia, upon condition of 
not ſerving again in North-America during 
the preſent conteſt ; and a proper port to 
be aligned for the entry of tranſports to 
receive the troops whenever General Howe 
ſhall ſo order. 

II. Agreed to for the Port of Boſton. 

III. Should any cartel take place by 
which this army, or any part of it, may 
be exchanged, 
be void as far as ſuch exchange ſhall be 
ma e. 

III. Agreed. 

IV. All officers to retain their car- 


the foregoing article to. 


| 


hl 
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riages, bat horſes, and other cattle ; and 
no baggage to be moleſted or ſearched, 


| the Lienvtenant-Genecral.griving his honour, 
that there are no public ſtores ſecreted 


therein, Major-General Gates will - 
courſe take the neceſſary meaſures for th 
ſecurity of this article. | 

IV. ' Agreed. 

V. Upon the march, the officers are not 
to be {eparated from the men; and in 


quarters the oilicers ſhall be lodged ac- 


cording to rank ; and are not to be hin- 
dered from aſſembling their men for roll- 
calling, and other neceſlary purpoles of 
regularity. 


V. Agreed to, as far as circumſtances 


will admit. 

VI. There are various corps in this 
army compoled of ſailors, batteau-men, ar- 
tificers, drivers, independent companies, 
and followers of the army; an it is ex- 
pected that thoſe perſons, of whatever 
country, ſhall be included in the fulleſt 


ſenſe and utmoſt extent of the above ar- 


ticles 3 and comprehended in every reſpect 
as Britiſh ſubjects. 

VI. Agreed to in the fulleſt extent. 

VII. All Canadians, and perſons belong- 
ing to the eſtabliſlment in Canada, to bs 
permitted to return there. 

VII. Agreed. 


VIII. Paſſports to be immediately gravt- 


ed for three officers, not exceeding tlie 
rank of captain, who ſhall be appointed 
by General Burgoyne to carry diſpatches 
to Sir William Howe, Sir Guy Carleton, 
and to Great Britain by the way of Neu- 
York, and the public faith to be en- 
caged that theſe diſpatches are not to be 
opened, 

VIII. Agreed. 

IX. The foregoing articles are to be 
conlidered only as preliminaries for fram- 


ing a treaty, in the courſe of which others 


may ariſe to be conſidered by both parties; 
tor which purpoſe it is propoſed that two 

officer's of each army fl;all meet and report 

their deliberations to their reſpective ge- 
nerals. : 
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IX. This capitulation to be finiſhed by | 


two o'clock this day, and the troops march 
from their encampment at five, and be in 
readineſs to move towards Boſton to-mor- 
row morning. 

X. Licutenant-General Burgoyne will 
ſend his deputy adjutant-general to receive 
Major-General Gates's anſwer to-morrow 
morning at 10 o'clock, 

X. Comphled with. 

(Signed) HORATIO GATES. 

Saratoga, October 15, 1777. 


No. VI. 


The eight firſt preliminary articles of 


Lieutenaut-General Burgoyne's propoſals, 
and the 2d, 3d, and 4th of thoſe of Major- 
General Gates of yeſterday being agreed 
to, the foundation of the propoled treaty 
is out of diſpute ; but the ſeveral ſubor- 
dinate articles and regulations neceſſarily 
ſpringing from theſe preliminaries, and 
requiring explanation and preciſion be- 
tween the parties, before a definitive 
treaty can be ſafely executed, a longer 


time than that mentioned by General 


Gates in his anſwer to the gth article be- 
comes indiſpenſably neceſſary. Lieutenant— 
Gen. Burgoyne is willing to appoint two offi- 
cers immediately to meet two others from 


Major-Gen. Gates, to propound, diſcuſs, 


and ſettle thoſe ſubordinate articles, in or- 


der that the treaty in due form may be 


executed as ſoon as poſſible. 
JOHN BURGOYNE. 


Camp at Saratoga, October 15, 1777. 


Major Kingſton has authority to ſettle 
the place for a meeting of the officers 
ropoſed. 
Settled by Major Kingſton on the ground 
where Mr. Schuyler's houſe ſtood. 


8 ;  _ 

In the courſe of the night Lieutenant- 
General Zurgoyne has received intelligence 
that a conſiderable force has been detach- 
e from the army under Major-Gencral 
Gates during the courſe of the negotia- 


| 


| 


—— 


| 
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tions of the treaty depending betwcen 
them; Lieutenant General Burgoyne con- 
ceives this, if true, to be not only a vio- 
lation of the ceſſation of arms, but lub- 
verlive of the principles on Which th 
treaty originated, viz. a great ſuperiority 
of numbers in General Gates's army; 
Lieutenant-Ge:.cral Burgoyne therefore c- 
quires that two officers on his part be per— 
mitted to ſee that the ſtrength of the 
forces now oppoled to him is ſuch as will 
convince him that no ſuch detachmon; 
have been made; and that the ſame prin- 
ciples of ſuperiority, on which the treaty 
firſt began, {till exiſt. 

16: October. 


No. VIII. 
Articles of Condentien between Lieutenant. 
General Burgoyne, and Maiar-Ceher 'al 
Gates. 


I. The troops under Lieutenant-General 
Burgoyne to march out of their camp with 
the hotiours of war, and the artillery of 
the intrenchments, to the verge of the 
river where the Old Fort ſtood, where 
the arms and artillery are to be left. The 
arms to be piled by word of command from 
their own officers. 

II. A free paſſage to be granted to the 
army under Lieutenant General Burgoyne 
to Great Britain, on condition of not {crv- 
ing again in North America during the 
preſent conteſt; and the port of Boſton is 
aſſigned for the entry of tranſports to re- 
ceive the troops whenever General Howe 
ſhall ſo order. 

III. Should any cartel take place, by 
which the army under General Burgoyne, 


or any part of it, may be exchanged, the 


foregoing article to be void, as far as fuch 
exchange ſhall be made. . 

IV. The army under Lieutenant Gene— 
ral Burgoyne to march to Maſſachuſet's- 
Bay, by the caſieſt, moſt expeditious, and 
-onvenient route; and to be quartered in, 
near, or as convenient as poſſible to Boſton, 


that the march of the troops may not be 
delayed 


SAR 
delayed when tranſports arrive to receive | 
them. 

V. The troops to be ſupplied on their | 
march, and during their being in quar- 
ters, with proviſions, by Major-General 
Gates's orders, at the ſame rate of rations 
as the troops of his own army; and, if 
poſlible, the officers horſes and cattle are 
to be ſupplied with forage at the uſual 
ratCs. | | | 
Vi. All officers to retain their carriages, 
bat horſes, and other cattle, and no bag- 
gage to be moleſted or ſearched, Lieute- 
nant-General Burgoyne giving his honour, 
that there are no public ſtores ſecreted 
therein, Major-General Gates will of 
courſe take the neceſſary meaſures for the 
due performance of this article. Should 
any carriages be wanted during the march, 
for the tranſportation of officers baggage, 
they are, if poſlible, to be {upplied by the 
country at the uſual rates. 

VII. Upon the march, and during the 
time the army ſhall remain in quarters in 
the Maſſachuſet's-Bay, the officers are 
not, as far as circumſtances will admit, to 
be ſeparated from their men. The officers 
are to be quartered according to their 
rank, and are not to be hindered from aſ- 
ſembling their men for roll-callings, and 
other neceſſary purpoſes of regularity. 

VIII. All corps whatever of General | 
Burgoyne's army, whether compoſed of 
ſailors, batteau-men, artificers, drivers, in- 
dependent companies, and followers of the 
army, of whatever country, ſhall be in- 
cluded in the fulleſt ſenſe and utmoſt ex- 
tent of the above articles, and compre- 
hended in every reſpect as Britiſh ſubjects. 

IX. All Canadians, and perſons belong- 
ing to the Canadian eſtabliſhment, conſiſt- 
ing of ſailors, batteau-men, artificers, dri- 
vers, independent companies, and many 
other followers of the army, who come 
under no particular deſcription, are to be 
permitted to return there; they are to be 


conducted immediately by the ſhorteſt 
route to the firſt Britiſh poſt on Lake 
George, are to be ſupplied with proviſions 


SAR 


in the ſame manner as the other : oops, 
and are to be bound by the ſame condition 
of not ſerving during the preſent conteſt 
in North America. 5 

X. Paſſports to be immediately granted 
for three officers, not exceeding the rank 
of captains, who ſhall be appointed by 
Lieutenant-General Burgoyne, to carry 
diſpatches to Sir William Howe, Sir Guy 
Carleton, and to Great Britain, by the 


| way of New York ; and Major-General 


Gates engages the public faith, that theſe 
diſpatches ſhall not be opened. Theſe of- 
ficers are to ſet out immediately after re- 
cciving their diſpatches, and are to travel 
the ſhorteſt route, and in the moſt expe- 
ditious manner. EIS 

XI. During the ſtay of the trovps in 
the Maſlachuſet's-Bay, the officers are 
to be admitted on parole, and are to be 
permitted to wear their ſide arms. 

XII. Should the army under Lieute- 
nant-General Burgoyne find it neceſſary 
to ſend for their cloathing and other bag- 
gage from Canada, they are to be per- 
mitted to do it in the mot - manner, 
and the neceſlary paſſports granted for 
that purpoſe. 

XIII. Theſe articles are to be mutually 
ſigned and exchanged to-morrow morning 
at nine o'clock; and the troops under 
Lieutenant-General Burgoyne are to march 
out of their intrenchments at three o'clock 
in the afternoon, 


Camp at Saratoga, Oct. 16, 1777. 


HORATIO GATES, Major-General. 
( True Copy). 


To prevent any doubts that might ariſe 
from Lieutenant- General Burgoyne's name 
not being mentioned in the above treaty, 
Major-General Gates hereby declares, that 
he is underſtood to be comprehended in 


it as fully as if his name had been ſpecifi- 


cally mentioned, 
HORATIO GATES. 
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No. IX. 


Minutes of a Council of War, held on the 
Heights of Saratoga, Oct. 12, 1777. 


FRESENT | 

Lieut.-General Burgoyne, Major-Gene- 
ral Phillips, Major-General Reideſel, Bri- 
gaclier-General Hamilton. 

The Lieutenant-General ſtates to the 
tonncil the preſent fituation of affairs. 

The enemy in force, according to the 
beſt intelligence he can obtain, to the 
amount of upwards of 14,000 men, and a 
conſiderable quantity of artillery, are on 
this fide of the Fiſh-kill, and threaten an 
attack. On the other ſide the Hudſon's 
1iver, between this army and Fort Ed- 
ward, is another army of the enemy, the 
numbers unknown; but one corps, which 
there has been an opportunity of obſerv- 
ing, is reported to be about 1500 men. 
The have likewiſe cannon on the other 
ſide the Hudſon's river, and they have a 
bridge below Saratoga church, by which 
the two armies can communicate. 

The batteaux of the army have been 
deſtroyed, and no means appear of making 
a bridge over the Hudſon's river, were it 
even practicable from the polition of the 
enemy. | | 

The only means of retreat, therefore, 
are by the ford at Fort Edward, or taking 
the mountains in order to paſs the river 
higher up by rafts, or by another ford 
which is reported to be practicable with 
difficulty; or by keeping the mountains to 
pais the head of Hudſon's river, and con- 
tinue to the weitward of Lake George all 
the way to Ticonderago ;; it is true, this 
laſt paſſage was never made but by Indians, 
or very ſinall bodies of men. 

In order to paſs cannon or any wheel 
carriages from hence to Fort Edward, 
ſome bridges mult be repaired under fire 
of the enemy from the oppolite {ide of the 
river; and the principal bridge will be a 


work of 14 or 15 hours; there 1s no good 
polition for the army to take to ſuſtain 
that work ; and, if there were, the time 


i 
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ſtated as neceſſary would give the enemy 
on the other fide the Hudſon's river an op- 
portunity to take poſt on the ſtrong ground 
above Fort Edward, or to diſpute the 
ford while General Gates's army followed 
in the rear. | 

The intelligence from the lower part of 
Hudſon's river is founded upon the con- 
current reports of priſoners and deſerters, 
who ſay it was the news in the enemy's 
camp, that Fort Montgomery was taken; 
and one man, a friend to government, 
who arrived yeſterday, and mentions ſome 
particulars of the manner in which it was 
taken. 

The proviſions of the army may hold 
out to the 20th; there is neither rum nor 
ſpruce bcer. | 

Having committed this ſtate of facts to 
the conſideration of the council, the Gene- 
ral requeſts their ſentiments on the fol- 
lowing propoſitions. | 

1ſt. To wait in the preſent poſition an 
attack from the enemy, or the chance of 
favourable events. ; 

2d. To attack the enemy. 

3d. To retreat, repairing the bridges as 


the army moves for the artillery, in order 


to force the paſſage of the ford. 

4th. To retreat by night, leaving the 
artillery and the baggage; and ſhould it 
be found impracticable to force the paſſage 
with muſquetry, to attempt the upper 
ford, or the paſſage round Lake George. 

5th. In caſe the enemy, by extending 
to their left, leave their rear open, to 
march rapidly for Albany. 

Upon the firſt propoſition, reſolved, 
That the ſituation would grow worle by 
delay; that the proviſion now in ſtore was 
not more than ſufficient for the retreat, 
ſhould impediments intervene, or a cir— 
cuit of country become neceſſary; and as 
the enemy did not attack when the ground 


was unfortified, it is not probable they 


will do it now, as they have a better game 
to play. {=> OS 
The ſecond unadviſable and deſperate, 
there being no poſſibility of reconnoitering 
the 
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the enemy's poſition, and his great ſupe- 
riority of nunbers known. 

1 ne third impraciicable. 

ine fifth thought worthy of conſidera- 
tion by the Lieutenant-General, Major- 
General Phillips, and Brigadier-General 
Hamilton; bat the poſition of the enemy 
ct gives no open for it. 

Relolved, that the fourth propoſition is 
the only retource; and that, to effect it, 
the uimolt {ecreſy and filence is to be ob- 
ſerved; and the troops are to be put in 
motion from the right in the ſtill part of 
the vight, without any change in the diſ- 

olition. 

N. B. It depended upon the delivery of 
ſix days proviſion in due time, and upon 
the return of ſcouts, who had been ſent 
forward, to examine by what route the 
army could probably move the firſt four 
miles undiſcovered, whether the plan 
ſhould take place on that day, or on the 
morrow. 

The ſcouts on their return reported, 
that the enemy's poſition on our right was 
ſuch, and they had ſo mary ſmall parties 
out, that it would be impoſſible to move 
without our march being immediately 
dilcovered.. 


Minutes and Proceedings of a Council of 


Har, conſiſting of all the General Oficers 
and Field Officers, and Captains com- 
manding Corps, 01 "the Eights of Sara- 
toga, Oct. 13, 1777. 


The Lieutenant-General having explain- 


ed the ſituation of affairs, as in the prece- 
ding council, with the additional intelli— 
rence that the enemy was intrenchied at 
the fords of Fort Edward, and likewiſe 
occupied the ſtrong poſition on the Pine 
Plains between Fort George and Fort E.d- 

ward, expreſſed his readineſs to undertake, 
at their head, any enterprize of difficulty 
or hazard that ſhould appear to them with- 
in the compaſs of their ſtrength and ſpirit: 
he added, that he had reaſon to belicve a 
capitulation had bcen in the contemplation 
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of 8 perhaps of all who ws the 


real ſituation of things; that, upon a cir- 
cumſtance of ſuch conſequence ta Datichal 
and perſonal honour, he thought it a duty 
to his country and to himlieif, to extend 
the council beyond the uſual hmits; that 
the aſſembly preſent might be juſtly elteem- 
ed a full repreſentation of the army ; aud 
that he ſhould think himſelf unjuſtißable 
in taking any ſtep, in fo ſerious a matter, 
without ſuch a concurrence of {entiments 
as ſhould make a treaty the act of the ar- 
my, as well as that of the General, 

The firſt queſtion, therefore, he deſired 
them to decide, was, | 

Whether an army of 3500 fighting 
men, and well provided with artillery, 
were juſtifiable, upon the principles of 
national dignity aud military. honour,. in 
capitulating in any poſſible ſituation ? 

Reſolved, nem. con. in the affirmative. 

Queſtion 2. Is the preſent ſituation of 
that nature? 

Reſolved, nem. con. That the- reliant 
{ſituation juſtifies a capitulation upon ho-- 
nourable terms. 

The Lieutenant-General then drew up 
the meſſage, marked No. II. in the papers 
relative to the negotiation, and laid it be- 
fore the council, It was unanimontly ap- 
proved, and upon that foundation the 
treaty opened. 

Oct. 14. Major Kingſton having deli- 
vered the meilage marked No. II. return- 
ed with the propoſals marked No. III. and. 
the council of war being aſſembled again, 


the Lieutenant-General laid them before it, 


when it was reſolved unanimouſly to reject 
the 6th article, and not to admit of it in 
any extremity whatever. 

The Lieutenant-General then laid be- 
fore the council the anſwers to Major Ge- 
ncral Gates's propoſals, as marked in the 
{ame paper, together with his.own preli- 
minary propoſals, marked No. IV, which 
were unanimouſſy approved of. 

Oct. 15. The council being aſſembled 


again, Major-General Gates's anfwers to- 


Licutcuant-General Burgoyne's prepoſals 
wcre 
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were laid before them, whereupon it was Euſigns Taylor, Phillips, Young, 624 
reſolved that they were ſatisfactory, and || ditto, killed, 

a ſufficient ground for proceeding to a de-] Adjutant Fitzgerald, 62d ditto, killed, 
finitive treaty. Lieutenant-Colonels Lynd of the 20th 
regiment, Anſtruther, 62d ditto, wounded 


Report of the Killed, Wounded, and Priſoners || in two different actions. 
of the British en ( zill exad Returns Majors Forbes, gth ditto, Acland, 20tl 
can be colleded ) under the Command o ditto, Agnew, 24th ditto, Earl of Balcar- 


Lieutenant-General Bur goyne to Oftober 12. || ras, 53d ditto, Hainage, 624 ditto, wound. 
1777. ed in two different actions. 


Captains Montgomery, Swetenham, Sta- 


One brigadier-general, 1 major, 2 cap-|| pylton (ſince dead of his wounds) gth 
tains, 15 lieutenants, 4 enſigns, 12ſerjeants, || ditto, Weyms, Dowling, Stanley, Farquire, 
5 drummers, 315 rank and file, killed. 20th ditto, Strangways, 24th _— Ram- 

Two lieutenant-colonels, 5 majors, 17 ley, 21ſt ditto, Blake, 24th ditto, Harris, 
captains, 18 lieutenants, 4 enſigns, 1 ad- Rols, 34th ditto, Craig, 47th ditto, Shrimp- 
jutant, 38 ſerjeants, 4 drummers, 715 rank || ton, Bunbury, 62d ditto, wo unded. 
and file, wounded. Lieutenants Batter by, light infantry, 

Two majors, 2 captains, 3 lieutenants, || 29th ditto, Fiſherton, grenadiers, 2 1ſt ditto, 
2 enſigns, 1 ſurgeon, 4 ſerjeants, 2 drum- || Richardſon, grenadiers, 34th ditto, (wound- 
mers, 43 rank and file, priſoners, ed in two different actions) Rowe, Stavely, 
| Murray, Prince, ↄth dicto, Dowling, 29th, 
Names of the Staff-Officers killed, wounded, || doing duty with the 20th ditto, Doyle, 

and Meer. 24th ditto, Rutherford, 21ſt ditto, Wil 
liams, Steel, 29th ditto, Richardſon, 24th 


Brigadier-Gen. Fraſer, Sir James Clarke, ditto, Haughton, Cullan, 53d ditto, Jones, 
aid-de-camp to Lieutenant- General Bur- 60th ditto, Smith, Howarth, royal artil- 
goyne, killed. lery, wounded. 

Captain Green of the 31ſt regiment, aid-]| Enſigns Connel, 2oth ditto, Blake, Her- 
de-camp to Major-General Phillips, Cap- || vey, 62d ditto, Baron de Salons, 9th ditto, 
tain Blomfield of the royal artillery, ma- || wounded. 

Jor of brigade to Major-General Phillips, | Adjutant Fielding, th ditto, wounded, 


wounded. Majors Acland, commanding the grena- 
Captain Money of the goth regiment, || diers, Williams, royal artillery, priſoners, 
deputy quarter-maſter-general, priſoner. Captains Montgomery, Money, gth ditto, 
| priſoners. 
Names of the Officers killed, wounded, and Lieutenants Johnſton, Vork, 29th ditto, 
miſſing. | Howarth, royal artillery, priſoners. 


Enſigns D*Antrach, Naylor, 62d ditto, 


: MajorGrant of the 24th regiment, killed. || priſoners. 
Captains Wight of the 53d, Jones, royal Surgeon Shelly, 9th ditto, priſoncr. 
artillery, killed. JOHN BURGOYNE, Lieut.-Gen. 


Lieutenants Weſtrop and Wright, 9th 
regiment, Lucas, Cooke, Obins, 2oth ditto, N. B. From the 12th, the loſs by killed, 
Currie, Mackenzie, Robertſon, Turnbull, || priſoners, and deſertion, was very con- 
21ſt ditto, Douglaſs, 29th ditto, Reynal, ſiderable. | 

Har vey, Stuart, 62d ditto, Haggart of the SAVANNAH, TAKEN IN 1779. The 


marines, Cleyland, ſecond lieutenant royal || capital of the province of Georgia, ſituated 
artillery, killed. on a river of the ſame name in North Ame” 
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following letters. 


Cory of a Letter from Licutenant-Colonel 
Canzpbell, to Lord George Germaine, dated 
Savanna, Jan. 16, 1779. 


* My Lord, 

In conſequence of Sir Henry Clinton's 
orders io procced to Georgia, with his 
Majeſty's 21ſt regiment of foot, 2 batta 
lious of Helſians, 4 battalions of provincials, 
and a detachment of the royal artillery, 1 
have the honour to acquaint your Lord 
ip of our having fail d from the Hook 
on the 27th of November, 1778, eſcorted 
by a ſquadron of his Majeſty's thips of war, 
under the command of Commodore Parker. 


and of the arrival of che whole fleet oit 


the iſland of Tybee, on the 23d of De- 
cember thereatter, two horſe floops ex- 
cepted. 

On the 24th the Commodore, with the 
greateſt part of the tranſports, got over 
the Bar, and anchored in the Savauual. 
river, within the light-houſe of Tybee; 
on the 27th the reit of the ficet joined 
him. 

During the time occupied in bringing 
the laſt diviſion of the fleet over the Bar, 
I formed from the provincial battalions 
two corps of light infantry ; the one to 
be attached to Sir James Baird's light 
company of the 71it Highlanders, the 
other to Captain Cameron's company of 
the fame regiment. | 

Having no intelligence that could be 
depended upon, with reſpect to the mili- 
tary force of Georgia, or the difpolition 
tormed for its defence, Sir James Baird's 
Highland company of light infantry, in 
two flat boats, with Lieutenant Clark of 
the navy, was diſpatched in the night of 
the 25th, to ſeize any of the inhabitants. 
they might find on the banks of Wilming- 


ton-Creek. Tuo men were procured by | 


mV— — — — 


this means, by whom we learnt the moſt 


ſatisfactory intelligence concerning the ſtate 
of matters at Savannah, and which ſettled 
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rica ; for the particulars of which ſce the | the Commodore and I in the reſolution of 


landing the troops the next evening at 
che plantation of one Gerridoe, an impor- 
tant poſt, 12 miles farther up the river 
chan the light-houſe of Tybee, and two 
miles ſhort, in a direct line from the town 
of Savannah, although the diſtance was 
not leſs than three along the road. This 
poit was the firſt practicable landing place 
on the Savannah river, the whole country 
between it and Jybee being a continued 
track of deep marlh, interſected by the 
Creeks of St. Auguſtine and Tybee, of 
conſiderable extent, and other cuts of 
water impaſſable for troops at any time of 
the tide. | 

The Vigilant man of war, with the 
Comet galley, the Keppel armed brig, 
and the Greenwich armed ſloop, followed 


by the tranſports in three diviſions, in the 


order eſtabliſhed for a deſcent, proceeded 
ap the river with the tide at noon ; about 
our o'clock in the evening the Vigilant 
opened the Reach to Gerridoe's planta- 
ion, and was cannonaded by two rebel 
zalleys, who retired before any of their 
Dullets reached her; a ſingle ſhot from 
rhe Vigilant quickened their retreat. 
'The tide and evening being too far 
ſpent, and many of the tranſports having 


grounded at the diſtance of five or fix 


miles below Gerridoc's plantation, the de- 
ſcent was indifpentably delayed till next 
morning. The firſt diviſion of the troops, 
conſiſting of all the light infantry of the 
army, the New York voluntcers, and 1ſt 
hattallon of the 71ſt, under the command 
of Lientenant-Col. Maitland, were landed 
at break of day on the river dam, in front 
of Gerridoe's plantation, from whence a 
narrow cauſeway of 600 yards in length, 
with. a ditch on each fide, led through a 
rice {wamp directly for Gerridoe's houſe, 
which ſtood upon a bluff of 30 feet in 
height, above the level of the rice ſwamps. 

The light infantry under Captain Came- 
ron having firſt reached the ſhore, were 
formed and I-d brifxly forward to the bluff, 
where a body of 50 rebels were poſted, 


and 
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and from whom they received a ſmart fire | 
of muſquctry; but the Highlanders ruſh- | 
ing on with their uſual impetuoſity, gave 
rhen no time to repeat it; they drove 
them inſtantly to the woods, and happily 
fecurcd a landing for the reſt of the army. 
Captain Cameron, a ſpirited and moſt va- 
luable officer, with two Highlanders, were 
killed on this occaſion, and five Highlander 8 
wounded. 
__ Uron reconnoitering the environs of Ger- 
Tidoc's plantation, I diſcovered the rebel 
army, under Major-General Robert Howe, 
drawn up about a mile eaſt of the town 
of Savannah, with ſeveral pieces of can- 
non in their front. The iſt diviſion of 
troops, together with one company of the 
20 battalion of the 714, the iſt battalion 
of Delancy's, the Wellworth, and part of 
IWiſſenbach regiment of Heihans being 
landed, I thought it expedient, having the 
day before me, to go in queſt of the ene- 
my, rather than give them an opportunity 
of retiring unmoleſted. | 

A company of the 2d battalion of the 

21ſt, together with the iſt battalion of 
* 3, were accordingly left to cover 
the landing-place, and the troops marched 
in the following order for the town of Sa- 
vannah. | 

The light infantry, throwing off their 
packs, formed the advance, the New York 
volunteers followed to ſupport the light 
infantry, the 1ſt battalion of the 71ſt, 
with two 6 pounders, followed the New 
York volunteers, and the Wellworth bat- 
talion of Heilians, with two 3 pounders, 
followed the 71it, part of Wiſſenbach 
battalion of Heſſians cloſed the rear. On 
the troops having entered the great road 
leading to the town of Savannah, the di- 
viſion of VViſſenbach's regiment wv as poſted 
on the croſs roads to ſecure the rear of 


Georgia brigade, w 


the army; a thick impenetrable wooded 
{ſwamp covered the left cf the line of 
march; and the light infantry, with the 
Bankers of each corps, effectually {covred 
the cultivated Flantations which were on 
{he right. 
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The troops reached the open conntry 
near Patnal's plantation before thro 
o'clock in the evening; and halted in the 
great road about 200 paces ſhort of the 
gate leading to Governor Wright's my 
tation, the light infantry excepted, why 
were ordered to form immediately upon 
our right of the road, along the rails 
leading to Governor Wright' 8 plantation. 

The enemy were drawn up acrots the 
road at the diſtance of Boo yards from this 
gateway; one half conſiſting of Thomp— 
ſon's and Eugee's regiments of Carolina 
troops, were formed under Colonel Eu— 
gee, with their left obliquely to the orcat 
road leading to Savannah, their right to 
a wooded ſwamp, covered by the hoults 
of Tatnal's plantation, in which they had 
placed ſome riflemen ; the other half of 
their regular troops, conſiſting of part of 
the 1ſt, 2d, 3d, and 4th battalions of the 
was formed under Colc- 
nel Elbert, with their right to the road, 
and their left to the rice {wamps of Go- 
vernor Wright's plantation; with the 
fort of Savannah bluff behind their left 


wing, in the ſtyle of ſecond flank ; the 


town of Savannah, round which they 
had the remains of an old line of intrench- 
ment covered their rear. One picce of 
cannon was planted on the right of their 
line, one upon the left, and two pieces 
occupied the traverſe, acroſs the great 
road, in the center of their line. About 
100 paces in front of this traverſe, at a 
critical {pot between two ſwamps, a trench 
was cut acroſs the road, and about joo 
yards in front of this trench a marſhy vi- 
vulet run almoſt parallel the whole extent 
of their front ; the bridge of which was 
burned down to interrupt their palage, 
and retard our progreſs. _ 

I could never diſcover, from the move- 
ments of the enemy, that they wiſhed and 
expected an attack upon their left. aud I 
was deſirous of cheriſhing that opinion. 

Having accidentally fallen in with a Ne- 
groe, who knew a private path through 
the wooded ſwamp. upon the enemy's 
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right, I ordered the iſt battalion of the 


7511t to form on our right of the road, 


and move up to the rear of the light in- 
fantry, whilſt I drew off that corps to the 


right, as if I meant to extend riy front 
to that quarter, where a happy fall oc | 


ground favoured the concealment of this 
mancuvre, and increaſed the jealouſy of 
the enemy with regard to their left. Sir 
james Baird had directions to convey the 
light infantry in this hollow ground quite 
to the rear, and penetrate the wooded 
ſwamp upon our left, with a view to get 
round by the new barracks into the rear 
of the enemy's right flank. The New 
York volunteers under Colonel Tumbull 
were ordered to {upport him. 

During the courſe of this movement 
our artillery were formed in a field on our 
left of the road, concealed from the ene- 
my by a {well of ground in front, to which 
meant to run them up for action, when 
the ſignal was made to engage; and from 
whence I could either bear advantageouſly 
upon the right of the rebel line, as it was 
then formed, or cannonade any body of 

troops in flank which they might detach 
into the wood to retard the progreſs of 
the light infantry. | | 

The repiment of Wellworth was form- 
ed upon the left of the artillery, and the 
enemy continued to amuſe themſelves with 
their cannon, without any return upon our 

Hart, till it was viſible that Sir James 
Baird and the light infantry had fairly 
got round upon their rear. On this occa- 


ſion I commanded the line to move briſkly 


forward. The well directed artillery of 


the line, the rapid advance of the 7 1{t re- 


giment, and the forward countenance of 
the Heſſian regiment of Wellworth, in- 
ſtantly diſperſed the enemy. 

A body of militia of Georgia, poſted at 
the new barracks, with ſome pieces of 
cannon to cover the road from Great 


Ogceche, were at this juncture routed, 


with the Toſs of their artillery, by the 


light infantry under Sir James Baird, 
when the ſcattered troops of the Carolina acting deputy quarter - maſter - general, 
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and Georgia brigades run acroſs the plain 
in his front, This officer, with his utual 
gallantry, daſhed the light infantry on their 
flank, and terminated the fate of the day 
with brilliant ſucceſs. 

Thirty-eight officers of different diſ- 
tinctions, and 415 non-commillioned offi- 
cers and privates, 1 ſtand of colours, 48 
pieces of cannon, 23 mortars, 94 barrcls 
of powder, the fort with all its ſtores, 
agreeable to the incloſed return, and in 
ſhort the capital of Georgia, rhe ſhipping 
in the harbour, with a large quantity of 
proviſions, fell into our poſſeſſion before it 
was dark, without any other loſs on our 
{ide than that of Captain Peter Campbell, 
a gallant. officer, of Skinner's light infau- 
try, and 2 privates killed; 1 {crjcaut and 
9 privates wounded; 83 of the chemy 
were found dead on the common, and 1: 
wounded. By the accounts received frost 
their priſoners, 30 loſt their lives in the 
ſwamp, endeavouring to make their eſcape. 

I have the pleaſure to inform your 


Lordſhip, that although the rebels retreat- 


cd through the town of Savannah, and 
many inhabitants were on the ſtrcets, nous 
ſuffered in the purſuit, but ſuch as had ariun 
and were in act ual reſiſtance. 

Every poſſible care was taken of the 
houſes in town, and the whole was 1e- 
cured againſt being ſet on fire by the enc> 
my, who, as I was informed, had it oncc 
in ſerious contemplation : the rebels had, 
however, removed molt of their effects 
out of town; and, except what their Ne- 
grocs might have practiſed during the 
courſe of the night, little or no depreda- 
tion took place, and that even les than 
had ever happened to a town under cir- 
cumſtances of a ſimilar nature. 

Without a ſingle horſe to drag our ar- 
tillery, or waggon to carry forward a 
ſufficient quantity of proviſions, your 
Lordſhip may well conceive our difficulties 
in proceeding np the country as ſoon as 
could be wiſhed; however, by the inde- 
fatigable exertions of Major Frafer, our 
and 
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and the zeal and forward diſpoſitions of 
the whole of the officers of the army for 
continuing the purſuit, I was not only 
enabled to march to Cherokee-hill, on the 
evening of the 1ſt of January, but alſo to 
take poſſeſſion of the town of Ebenezer on 
the 2d, after ſecuring all the intermediate 
poſts between Savannah and it, 

Twenty horſes for dragoons, together 
with ſeveral hundred head of cattle, were 
collected on the march; and on the 3d of 
January, the laſt ſcattered remains of Ge- 


neral Howe's army retreated acroſs at the 


Two Siſters. | 

After eſtabliſhing a poſt at this ferry, I 
proceeded with the light infantry and ca- 
valry to Mount Pleaſant ; and theſe corps 
have fince been conſtantly on the move, 
even 5o miles above the town of Savan- 
nah, without a ſingle rebel to oppoſe 
them. 

Many reſpectable inhabitants joined the 
army on this occaſion, with their rifles 
and horſes, who are formed into a corps 
of rifle dragoons, for the purpoſe of pa- 
troling the country between our advanced 
Poſts, and for aſcertaining the earlieſt in- 
telligence of the enemy's movements. A 
body of militia were alſo formed at Ebe- 
nezer, to patrole in the ſame manner to 
the right and left of that quarter, by 
which means the country is effectually ſe- 
cured from depredations. | 

Having cleared this province of the 
rebel army, except 200 men left in gar- 
riſon at Sunbury fort, a number too in- 
fignificant to merit an early attention, 
and who, from a rapid movement of the 
Britiſh troops along the banks of the Sa- 


vannah river, muſt have their communi- 


cation with South Carolina cnt off, and of 


courſe fall at diſcretion, Commodore 


Parker and I thought this pcriod the beſt 
to iſſue the incloſed proclamation and oath 
to the inhabitants at large, founded- on 
the inſtructions I received from his Ma- 
jeſty's Commiſſioners at New Vork; and 
this we did from a- perſuaſion, that it 
would have the moſt ſalutary effects upon 


ö 
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the inhabitants, after beating the united 
force of Carolina and Gcorgia out of their 
Country. | | 

The immediate confequences juſtificd 
this perſualion ; and 1 have now the lo- 
nour to acquaint your Lordfhip, that the 
inhabitants from all parts of the province 


flock with their arms to the ſtandard, and 


cordially embrace the terms which have 
been offered. 

To eſtabliſh the public ſecurity, and 
check every attempt to diſturb the peace 
of individuals, I iflued another proclama- 
tion, ſetting forth a reward of 10 guinea: 
for every committee and aſſembly man 
taken within the limits of Georgia ; and 
two guineas for every lurking villain who 
might be ſent from Carolina to moleſt the 
inhabitants. A late fruitleſs attempt of a 
rebel party, ſent acroſs the Savanuah to 
plunder the plantations on this ſide of the 
water, has inſpired our rifle dragoons with 
double alacrity, and has pointed out the 
propriety and happy conſequences reſulting 
from their being ready to oppoſe every 
banditti of this nature. 

Captain Stanhope of the navy, who 
commanded the flat boats of the fleet, and 
to whoſe exertions we are much indebted, 
went with Lieutenant Clarke, and a num- 
ber of armed boats of the fleet, and 
boarded an armed brigg, two ſloops, and 
a ſchooner, who interrupted the paſſage 
of Abercorn, by which means the naviga- 
tion of the river to that polt was happily 
opened. The Comet galley, and armed 
floop Greenwich, are now ſtationed to co- 
ver the mouth of Ebenezer Creek : the 
two rebel galleys, who were formerly 
there, have retired to Puriſburg. 

Having in the ſpace of ten days ſet- 
tled the frontiers of Georgia in a ſtate of 
tranquillity, and having formed ſuch a 
| diſpoſition of the army as I thought moſt 
expedient for ſhutting up all the avennes 


leading from South Carolina, I turncd 
my thoughts to Sunbury, and viſited the 
town of Savannah on the 10th inſtant, 


where Commodore Parker, with Colonel 
2 | Janes, 


/ 
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town of Savannah, had, with uncommon | 
abilities, unremitting zeal and attention, 
regulated fully to my ſatisfaction every 
public tranſaction in the lower diſtrict of 
that province. 

A letter from General Prevoſt that 
evening ſtopped my intended excurſion 
to Sunbury, by the agreeable intelligence 
of his arrival from the ſouth, and of his 
having taken the fort after a ſhort reſiſt- 
ance. The particulars of which your 
Lordſhip will learn from himſelf, as I ex- 
pect him hourly in town, and have de- 
tained the packet for that purpoſe. 

All the rebel cattle within the reach of | 
our poſts, have been ordered for ſlaughter, 


and to be falted up for the uſe of the na- | 


vy and army. VVe have allo given ſuch 
encouragement to the farmers to bring in 
their bullocks, hogs, ſheep, poultry, &c. 
2s cannot fail of eſtabliſhing good and rea- 
ſonable markets at each of our poſts. 

I am now preparing to march with all 
the light troops, and a battalion of the 
71ſt, to Auguſta, with a view to ſecure 
that important poſt, and give every poſ- 
{ble encouragement, protection, and aid, 
to his Majeſty's loyal ſubjects in the back 
countries of both the Carolinas. In the 
courſe of a month from the time of my 
ſetting ont, I hope to have it in my power 
to give your Lordſhip ſome favourable 
accounts from that quarter. 


4 Lift of Vi ſſuls ſeized by the King's Ships 


at Saranuah, 


A thip Franklin, maſter and crew deſerted 
her, 300 tons, in ballaſt. 

A thip, maſter and crew deſerted her, 300 
tons, 20 guns (French), in ballaſt. 

A brigg, maſter and crew defertcd her, 
189 tons, in ballaſt, | 

A polacre, maſter and crew deſerted her, 
80 tons, in ballaſt. 

A thip, zoo tons, 16 guns 

with ſome deer ſkins. 

A brigg, 140 tens, with lumber, 


(Spaniſh), 


Innes, who was left commandant of the {| 
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A ſloop, 70 tons, 100 Negroes, with flour, 


and fome indigo. 

A floop, 40 tons, with fpraiture. 

A ſchooner, 60 tons, with ſome indigo 
and tobacco. 


All the above were delivered into the 


care of Mr. M*Culloch, agent for the 
navy at Savannah, 
A ſloop, 90 tons, 15 men, 10 gans, burnt, 
A ſloop, 90 tons, 8 men, 4 guns, burnt. 
1779, Jan. 13. By the Vigilant's tender. 
Sloop Sarah, ſeized at fea, Francis Sal- 
ter, maſter, 60 tons, 72 men. 'The 
crews of two rebel galleys, burnt by 
the rebels, from Sunbury to Charles- 
Town with {alt. 
H. PARKER.” 


Extract of a Letter from Major-General 
Prevoſt to Lord George Germaine, dated 


Savannah, Fanuary 18, 1779. 


« I think it my duty to acquaint your 


Lordſhip, that purſuant to General Sir 
Henry Clinton's orders of the 20th of 
October, received November 27th follow- 
ing, I collected all the troops of every 
kind, which could poſſibly be ſpared 
from the neceſſary number for the defence 
of the fort and garriſon of St. Auguſtine. 

Permit me, my Lord, to mention to 
the praiſe of the troops now with me, 
the unexampled diſtreſs under which they 
have laboured for a number of weeks for 


want of proviſions, their ſpirited excur- 


ſions at a very great diſtance, in a country 
extremely difficult of acceſs, and the 
cheerfulneſs with which, for days toge- 
ther, under the molt ſevere fatigues, they 
lived only on oyſters; all retources of 
every kind being exhauſted, notwithſtand- 
ing all the induſtry and activity of Lieu- 
tenant- Colonel Prevoſt, who exerted eve- 
ry ſinew to relieve our wants; not a word 
of complaint was heard: the auxiety to 

ſhare the toils of reducing Georgia, andto 

promote the King's ſervice, made every 

thing eaſy, and was patiently borne by 

the men, who ſaw that their officers Bad 
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no better fare than themſelves. 
when the joyful news came, that the 


At laſt, 


troops from the northward were arrived 
c the coaſt, thoſe with me were ſoon 
ready to co-operate with them, Our ar- 
lery and ammunition coming by water 
in cpen boats, the only poſti ble CONVEY - 
ance, as We were unalliftted by any Kind 
or naval force, retarded us ſome time, as 
we were cblized to take a long circuit to 
zvoid the enemy's galleys. However, 
the act vit y of Lieutenant- Colonel Fre- 
volt, who had made a forced march in the 
night, and ſurrounded the town of Sun- 
Pury to preveut the enemy from eſcaping, 
in cafe they deligned to abandon the for t, 
atiorded us ſome mcans of bringing a how- 
1tzer and ſome royals, with, which we foon 
blized them to ſurrender at diſcretion. 
1 he priſoners, including the officers 5 
amounted to 212. They had a captain 
#inl two men killed, and {ix wounded. 
Ju the {ac of his Majeſty's troops only 
ous private man was killed, and three 
wounded, notwithſtand:.y they had two 
galle ys and an armed vellel firing at our 
trenches for three days, beſides 21 pieces 
of cannon mounted in the fort. 
tettling a garriſon in it, and ordering the 
neceſſary repairs, I procceded to Savan- 
nah, to take the command of the army 
come from the northward, hitherio com- 
mandcd by Lieutenant-Colonel Campbell; 
to whom I beg leave to refer your Lord- 
ſip for the particulars of his ſucces 
againft the enemy, and the ſteps he has 
ſince taken to locure the country along 
Savannah river.“ 

SAVANNAH, siEGE or 1N 1779. For 
22 account of which, ice the following 
journal. 


Extract of 
Pre vit, COMMARANS hits Mejeſty' 5 forces 
in tne Province of Geer 91a, to the Right 
Honorable J. or George Germaine, dated 
Sevannah, November I, 1779. 

* As 1 look upon it to be always of im- 


portance, and my indiſpenſable duty, that | 


* 


After 


— — 
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| your Lordſhip ſhould directly be made ac. 


quainted with every material occurrence 
in this quarter affecting his Majeſty's fer- 
vice, and as it is probable the very unex-. 
pected vitit of the Count d'Eſtaing to this 
coalt, with ſo powerful a iquadron, and. 
a conſiderable body of land troops, when 
known, would have excited ſome unca'. 
nets for our fatety, it is with very lincere 
pleaſure I do myſelf the honour to inform 
you, that we have ſeen the laſt of the 
French fleet this day depart, we hope, oif 
the coaſt; got both them and their Ane— 
rican allies off our hands, in a manner 
which we humbly hope our gracious So— 
vereign will not think unhandfome. 
September 4th. When intelligence was 
received from Tybee, that five fail of 
French men of war, with ſome floojs 
and {chooners, were off the bar, as it 943 
impoſlible to determine whether this Was 
a whole or only part of a larger force, 
whether they had landed troops in Caro- 
lina, or this was their firſt appearance on 
the coaſt, orders were ſent to all the out- 
poſts to hold themſelves in readineſs to 
join: and as it was very poſlible that the 
enemy might puſh their frigates into Port 
Royal Bay, and cut off the communica- 
tion with Beaufort, an order was ſeut to 
the Honourable Colonel Maitland, com— 
manding there, forthwith to evacuite 
that place, and croſs to Hilton Head lſtand. 
from whence, if he was not {topped by a 


further order, he was to proceed to the, 


a Letter frem MWnjor-General || ( 


place. The officer who was charged with 
this order, was taken by the rebels going 
through Skull Creek; but this acciccit 
was then judged of no other conſcquence, 
as the French diſappearing, and their 
coming on the coaſt being hoped, for 
various reaſons, to be only accidental. 
zolonel Nlaitland was next day directed 
to remain, but embarking all his heavy 
baggage, and other incumbrances, to hoh 
himſelf in conſtant readineſs to come away 
on the ſhorrelt notice: or if, through any 
ther channel, he received intelligence 
which ſhould induce that meaſurc, he 
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was immediately to adopt it, without 
waiting the ceremony of orders, as beft 
for his Majeſty's {cr Vice his great cure 
being always to run no rus poſitbly wn be 
zwa of being cut of r en this place, 
which was our principal concern. 

6th. The French ſhips re-appeared 
w_ one of addition, and from the north- 

vard. Captain Moncrief, the commend- 
ing engincer, with 100 men aid a ho 
itzer, WAS {ont to J'ybee to reintorce the 
poſt and battery there; and an order to 
be forwarded to Colonel Maitland to join 
without loſs of time. 

7th and 8th. The fleet of the enemy 
jncreaſed to 42 fail, the greater part men 
of war. 
join. 

oth. Fifty-four veſſels off the bar. 
Appoint the poſts of alarm out of town, 
and make other neceſſary ditpoſitions for 
ſuſtaining an attack. Repair and ſtrengthen 
the abbatis. A very ſuperior force ap— 
proaching the bar, our ſhips, 
and Roſe, of 20 guns cach, the Keppe! 
and Germaine armed veſſels oblized to 
retire towards town. 
Tybee deſtroyed, the guns ſpiked, and 
the howitzer and ſtores carried off Four 
large frigates came over the ba; 

15th, All the out-poſts in Georgia join, 
: Zeufzug Colonel Cruger from Sunbury 
ame by land, with all his men able to 


march: "bis ck and convalcſcents he em- 


ball on board an armed veſſel to come 
inland. By contrary winds they were de— 
tained till the paſſage was ſcized by the 
enemy. They, however, put up Ogceche 
river, where finding the communication 
by land alfo cut off, Captain French (com- 
narding) landed and took poſt ; and for 
many days continued to defend himſelf, 
ti! obliged, by want of proviſions, to 
e to a very ſuperior force. Began 
new redoubts and batteries, and ſtrengthen 
the ahbatis. The troops encamped. 
lith. Buſy in landing cannon from the 
Mipping ; making faſcines. 1 he engineer 
hard at work. 


Exprefics lo all the out poſts to 


the Fowcy 


The alter y ON - 
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12th, Several French and rebel veſſels 
come over Ofliban bar. At ten o'clock in 
the evcning the French landed at Beau- 
5 
zth. Having confined our views to the 
defe nee of the town as our ſole object, 
which we determined, by the bleſſing of 
God, to be vigorous, and worthy of Bri- 
tiſh troops, continued our 
unremitting ardour. Captains Henry, 
Brown, and Fiſher, came on ſhore, . their 


atliſtance being required in the eee of 


the place, on which every thing depended, 
They cheerfully agreed, and procecded 


cdlirectly to land their whole force, men, 
Some maſters of tranſports, 


guns, QC. 
and a privatcer with their men, made vo- 
juntary offers of their ſervices. Captain 
Watſon of the Tweed, Tate of the Nan- 
cy, Higgins of the Betſey, Mr. Manly, a 


merchant of Jamaica, all ad their poſls- 


aired ; the ſeamen on the battcries, the 
marines joined to the 6oth grenadiers. 


Report that the rebels from Auguſta were. 
at Hudion's, and General Lincoln from 


Carclina, approaching Zubly's Ferry. 
14th. The engineer hard at 
Certain intelligence that Lincoln was 


croſſing at Zubly's Ferry, from intelligent 
His numbers 


{pics W ho crolied with him. 
about 1500. More on their. way from 
all parts of Carolina. Polaſki already 
crofled, and. joined by the horſe from 
above, advanced to within eight miles of 

the town.“ 
15th. Some French and Polaſki's light 
horſe appear in front. Force in a ſubal- 
tcrn's piguet, of which fix are taken 
They are forced to retire in turn, with 
{ome killed, and an officer taken. No 
further loſs on our ſide, our men not be- 
ing ſuffered to pals beyond the cover of 

our Cannon. 
16th. Receive a ſummons from the 
Count d'Eftaing, To ſurrender to the arms 
of France. No ſtranger: to the unani— 
mous opinion of the army, . but for 
form's ſake aſſemble the field officers ar 
the governor's houle. We ͤdeſire to know 
45 v hat 


works with 


work. 
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what terins he propoſed? At noon Co- 
tonel Maitland, with the firſt diviſion, 
arrives (about four hundred men). Letter 
from the Count, “ That the belieged 
ſhould demand terms, and that he would 
willingly grant all in his power.” We 
believe him, but demand a truce for 24 
hours to deliberate, which is agreed to. 
17th. By noon, and in the night before, 
all the reſt of the army, fit for duty, ar- 
rive from Beaufort, and take their poſts 
in the line. The enemy being in poſleſ- 
lion of the ſhip channel, Colonel Maitland 
had been obliged to come round Dawfu- 
ſkie, and land on the marſhes, and drag- 
ging his boats empty through a cut, got 
into Savannah river above the enemy, 
and fo to this place. Again aſſemble the 
field officers, ſea and land, with the gover- 
nor and lieutenant-governor, in camp. 
And we unanimouſly determined to defend 
ourſelves to the laſt man ; which is com- 
municated to Count d*Eſtaing. Our 
evening gun fired an hour before ſun-ſet, 


to be the ſignal for recommencing hoſtili- | 


ties. Review the troops under arms at 
their poſts, all in bigh ſpirits, and the 
moſt pleaſing confidence expreſled in every 
face. The failors not to be prevented 
from giving three cheers. 

18th and 1gyth. We continue to work 
hard on redoubts and batteries. Further 
ſtrengthen the abbatis. 

z0oth. A frigate and galleys at Four-mile 
Point. Captain Moncrief prepares fire 
rafts, The Roſe and Savannah funk in 
the channel. 

21ſt. A new work for ſeven 6 and 9 
pounders begun in front of the barracks. 
Hearing the rebels were making fire rafts 
above the town, we get the boom acrols, 
and veſlels ready to be ſunk, a ſmall gal- 
ley, and the Germaine, to cover the hoom, 
and occaliormally to ſcour Yamacraw ſwamp 
on our right. Some houſes and barns on 
vur flanks, judged too near,. are burnt, 
unſortwately the property of friends. 

22d. The enemy appear in force all 
dong our front, In readineſs to fight, 


—— — 
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but continue our works. Boats, and other 


craft of the enemy, go up Auguſtinc 
crcek, probably with cannon and ſtores, 

23d. As the day before. | 

24th. The enemy had been hard at 
work the whole night; and when the 
morning fog cleared off, were diſcovered 
to have puſhed a ſap to within 300 yards 
of our abbatis, to the left of the center, 
At nine o'clock, three companies of light 
infantry (97 rank and file) were ſent out 
under Major Graham, of the 16th, to give 
an opportunity of reconnoitering, and 


probably judging of the enemy's force, 


and to draw them expoſed t6 our cannon, 


It had been once intended to ſend the 


whole light infantry with Major Graham, 
and to ſuſtain with 150 of the 2d, 71ſt, 
and the corps of New York volunteers; 
but knowing the ardent diſpoſition of thoſe 
troops, that though they are very eaſily 
led into action, they are by no means ſo 
to be brought off; and that from their 
probable obſtinacy, and the vicinity of the 
French camp, whicli was diſcovered to be 
very near, there was reaſon to apprehend 
au affair more general than we wiſhed 
for might be brought on. It was judged 
ſufficient to draw the remaining three 
light companies along the abbatis, and 


the Highlanders concealed behind the bar- 


racks, in caſe the enemy ſhould attempt 
to preſs in the rear of Major Graham. 
The conduct of the Major and his little 
corps was ſpirited and proper, almoſt 
above praiſe: daſhing out with amazing 


| rapidity, he was in an inſtant in the enc- 
my's neareſt work, which he kept poſſeſ- 


lion of till two ſolid columns at length 
were very near galning his flanks, and. 
till the whole French camp was in mo- 
tion. He then ordered a retreat, which 
being as rapid as the advance, left the 
heads of the enemy's columns in an inſtant 
expoſed to the fire of our artillery, which 
galled them ſeverely, and ſoon obliged 
them to retire behind their works. Our 
loſs 1 ſubaltern, 2 ferjeants, and 3 ravk 


and file killed, 15 rank and file wounded. 
That 
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That of the enemy (as we have ſince been 


well informed) 14 officers, and 145 men 
killed and wounded, by much the greater 
killed, and of their very belt troops. 
25th. A good deal of firing with cannon 
and cohorns, to interrupt the enemy's 
workmen, with effect. Another ſortic 
propoled, but the idea rejected, having 
certainly no men to ſpare ; and it being 
our great object to gain time, and parti- 
cularly to detain M. d'Eſtaing as long as 
poſſible from, perhaps, attempts of higher 
conſequence on the coaſt. 
upon our piquets on the left, without ef- 
fect. The enemy fire from two 18 
pounders, en barbette, which they are 
toon obliged to quit. At night 100 markſ- 
men ſpread without the abbatis, to im- 
| pede the enemy's workmen. 
26th. Works continued on both ſides ; 
the enemy's, however, not in advance, 
but on batteries ſtrengthening their lines, 
and extending from towards their rear 
to their left, to communicate with works 
carried on by the rebels; afterwards 
found to be a battery for nine mortars, 
and another for four guns. 
27th. A little firing, and a great deal 
of work on lines to cover the troops of the 
reſerve from the expected cannonade. 
We begin to unroof the barracks. At 
night Major M*Arthur of the 71ſt, with 
a party of the piquet, advanced and fired 
into the enemy's works, and amuling 
them for ſome little time, drew off. 
Three men wounded. Ile ſet the French 
and Americans a firing upon each other, 
Their loſs acknowledged above 50. 
28th. La Trinite, a French frigate, 
moved and anchored in the north channel. 
Strengthen the river battery, and add the 
cight-inch howitzer. 
29th. The barracks levelled; the back 
wall to the ground, the front to a good 
parapet height from the floor, converted 
into a very reſpe able work in our center. 
zoth. As uſual. A captain of Polaſki's 
_ wonnded and taken in the niglit. Two 
ef his men killed. | 


— 


Faint attack 


| 


\ 


as the guns come on it. 
are deepened, particularly on the right 

and left. 
to bombard from nine mortars of eight and 


town, and burn one wooden houſe. 
eleven o'clock went to Count d'Eſtaing 
for permiſſion to ſend the women and 
children out of the town on board of ſhips, 
and down the river under the protection 
of a French ſhip of war, until the buſineſs. 
ſhould be decided. After three hours, 


ter a heavy (and, as uſual, 
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October 1ſt. A new eight gun battery 


to the right of the eaſt road redoubt. 


2d. The frigate and galleys cannonade 


our left, without other effect than to point 
out where to make traverſes. Begin a new 
battery for 15 guns to the left of the bar- 
racks, and ſtrengthen our works to the 
left, where it is probable the French may 
aſſault. 


3d. The 15 gun battery begins to fre 
All the ditches 


At midnight the enemy began 


ten inch ; continue about two hours. 
4th. At daylight they open with nine 


mortars, 37 pieces of cannon from the 
land fide, and 16 from the water, 
tinue without 
without other effect than killing a few 
helpleſs women and children, and ſome 
few Negroes and horſes in the town and 
on the common. The firing reſerved from 
time to time through the day. The go- 
vernor and lieutenant-governor joined us 


Con- 


intermiſſion till eight, 


in camp in the early part of the cannonade: 
they remained with us till the ſiege was. 


raiſed, moſt cheerfully determined to fare 
as we might in every reſpec, 


5th. The enemy proſccute their works. 
to their left; and we repair, ſtrengthen, . 


and add. 


6th. They throw carcaſſes into the 
At 


and a great deal of intermediate cannon 
and ſhells, received an inſulting anſwer 
in refuſal, from Meflrs. Lincoln and 


MWD'Eſtaing conjunctly. 


-th. Smart firing continued. Buſy at 
work all night in repairing and adding. 

8th. As the preceding. 

goth. A little before daylight, and af- 
innocent). 
cannonader 
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or hov/ many. 
Fore attempted; 
their poſts waited for the enemy. 
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cannonade and bombardment, the enemy 


attacked. our lines. Ihe firing began upon 
the left of our center in front of the 
French, and very ſoon after upon our left 
aud right. It was ſtill dark, and rendered 


till more fo by a very thick fog, which 


made it impollible to determine on the 
ſudden where the realattack was intended, 
No movement was there- 

but the troops coolly at 
J hole 
in the lines in readineſs, agreeable to or- 


ders, to charge them wherever they ſhould 


attempt to penetrate ; and whilſt eutangled 
with the advanced redoubts, which with 
the fire of the field artillery placed to 
lupport them, gave a good chance of put- 
ting the enemy into {ome confuſion, and 

a good proſpect of ſucceſs to the charge of 


our reſerve, taking them in that condi- | 


tion, The ground towards both our 
tianks, notwithſtanding all a good engi- 
neer could do, was ilill favourable to the 
enemy. On the right a ſwampy hollow 
brought him under cover to within 50 
yards af our principal works: on ſome 
points ſtill nearer. On our left, though 
the approach was not ſo well covered, nor 


to ſuch an extent, yet there was {uſfticient; 


and the ground being firm and clear, it 
was that on which we rather thought re— 
gular troops would chooſe to act; and 
here therefore we looked for the French, 
and the Americans only on our right. A 
real attack was here intended : however 
the principal, compoſed of the flower of 


the French and rebel armies, and led by 


D'Eſtaing in perſon, with all the principal 
ofticers of either, was made upon our 
right. Under cover of the hollow they 
advanced in three columns ; but having 
taken a wider circuit than they needed, 
and gone deeper into the bog, they ne1- 
ther came {o-carly as intended, nor I be- 
Jieve entirely in the order. The attack 
However 'was very ſpirited, and for ſome 


41me-obſtinately perſevered in, particularly 
-on the Ebcnezer-road 
Ntand of colours were actually planted, | 


redoubt. 


Tuo 


4 


\ 
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aud ſcveral of the aſlailants killed upon the 
parapet; but they met with ſo Uctermi. 
ned a refiſtance, and the fire of three ſca— 
men batterics, and the field pieces, taking 
them in almott every direction, was ſo "I 


vere that they were thrown into ſome git. 
order, at leaſt at a ſtand; and at this 
moſt critical moment, Major Glatier, of 
the both, with the 60th grenadiers, and 
the mariucs, advancing rapidly from the 
lines, charged, it may be faid, with a de- 


gree of fury; in an inſtant the ditches or 
the redoubt, and a battery to its right in 
the rear, were cleared. The grevadicrs 
charging headlong into them, and the 
enemy dr ove in contulion over the abhatis, 
and into the ſwamp. On this occaſion 
Captain Wickham, of the ſecond both 
grenadiers, was greatly diſtinguiſhed. 
On the advance of the grenadiers, three 


— — 


companies of the ſecond 7 11t were ordered 
to ſuſtain them; but though theſe lay at 
no conſiderable diſtance, and advanced 
with the uſual ardour of that corps, ſo 


they could not cloſe with them. A conlt- 
derable body or column, more to their 
left, was repulſed in every attempt to de- 
ploy out of the hollow, by the briſk and 
well directed fire of a militia redoubt ; 
and Hamilton's ſmall corps cf North Caro- 
linians on the right, moved there With a 
field piece to take them obliquely, A ſai- 

lor battery, {till more to the right, took 
them in flank directiy. It was now day- 
light, but the fog was not ſufficicntly. 
clearly off to enable us to judge, with 
any degree of certainty, of the number. 
or further diſpoſitions of the enemy in 
this quarter. On the left, and to the 
center, the fog, with the addition of the 
ſmoke, was {till impenetrably cloſe ; and 
a pretty ſmart firing being ſtill kept up 
there, it was judged improper to draw a 
number of troops, ſufficient for a reſpect- 
able ſortie, to take that advantage of the 
confuſion of the enemy, which, had we 
known all we have done ſince, we might 
have done. We contented ourſelves with 


plying 


precipitate was the retreat of the enemy, 


S AV 
plying them with our cannon, advancing 
{ome field pieces to the abbatis, as long as 
they were in fight, or judged within 
reach. Thoſe on the left were only 
heard, but not ſeen from the cloſeneſs of 
the fog. Licutenant-Colonel de Porbeck, 
of Weiſſenbach's, being field officer of 
the day of the right wing, and being in 


the redoubt when the attack began, had 


an opportunity, which he well improved, | 


to ſignalize himſelf in a molt gallant man- 
ner; and it is but juſtice to mention to 
your Lordſhip thoſe troops who defended 
it, They were part of the South Caro- 
lina royaliſts, the light dragoons diſmount- 
ed, and the battalion men of the 4th and 
6oth, in all about 100 men, commanded 
(by a ſpecial order) by Captain 'Taws of 
the dragoons (Licutenant 71ſt), a good 
and gallant officer, and who nobly fell 
with his ſword in the body of the third he 
had killed with his own hand. Our loſs 
on this occaſion, 1 captain, and 15 rank 
and file, killed; 1 captain, 3 ſubalterns, 
and 35 rank and file, wounded. That of 
the enemy we do not exaggerate when 
we ſet it, in killed and wounded, at 1000 
to 1200. The French acknowledge 44 
officers, and about 700 men. Of the re- 
bels, they not being ſo ingenuous, we 
can fay leſs; but the invariable report of 
deſerters and priſoners (gentlemen) ſince 
exchanged, made their loſs above 4oo. 
Among the wounded were Count d'Eſtaing 
(in two places), M. de Fontange, Major- 
General Count Polaſki, ſince dead, and 
{cveral others of diſtinction. | 

About ten o'clock a truce was deſired 
by the enemy, with leave to bury the dead, 
and carry off the wounded. Granted for 
thoſe who lay at a diſtance, or out of the 
{tight of our lines: thoſe within, or near 
the abbatis, we buried; number 203 on 
the right, on the left 28; and delivered 
116 wounded priſoners, greateſt part mor- 
tally. A good many were buried by the 


enemy; many were ſelf- buried in the 


mud of the ſwamp; and no doubt many 
were carried of, From this to the 18th, 
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nothing very material happened. A great 
deal of civility paſled mutually between 
us and the French, and many apologies 
made for the refuſal of ſending the women 
and children out of the town, laying the 
blame (to uſe the words of an officer of 
rank, Count O'Duin) on the ſcoundrel 
Lincoln, and the Americans. The otter 
is now made with great earneſtneſs. Mrs. 
Prevoſt, her children and company, to be 
received by the Chevalier du Remain, on 
board the Chimere. To which was an- 
ſwered, That what had once been refuſ- 
ed, and with ſome degree of iulult, was 
not worth the acceptance. The enemy 
we found were employed in moving off 
their cannon, mortars, &c. and in em- 
barking their ſick and wounded, of which 
they had a great number. Many deſer- 
ters came in to us. On the 18th, the fog 
clearing off about nine o'clock, we were 
not much ſurpriſed to find the enemy had 
moved off, Patroles of dragoons were ſent 
out in every direction to gain intelligence; 
but finding all the bridges broken down, 
theſe ſoon returned, unable to proceed 
to any diſtance, Others, both foot and 
horſe, were then ſent, in a kind of hope 
that ſomething might be attempted on the 
rear of the enemy, either French or Ame- 
ricans, but they were all out of our reach, 
The French embarked in Auguſtine creek ; 
the rebels God knows where; but ſuppoſed, 
from the route they had taken, to be at 
or near Zubley's Ferry. Till the country 
round about was properly reconnoitered, 
I did not think myſelf juſtifiable, circum- 
ſtanced as we were, in making any attempt 
that had even the appearance of ritk in it. 
In this opinion all the officers concurred. 


£4 Lift of the Killed and Wounded during the 


SIC, 


Total. 1 captain, 3 lieutenants, 1 en- 
ſign, 4 ſerjeants, 32 rank and file, killed. 
2 captains, 2 lieutenants, 2 ſerjeants, 1 
drummer, 56 rank and file, wounded. 
2 drummers, 2 rank and file, miſſing. 5 

* II li h | | 


{exjcants, 
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ſerjeants, 2 drummers, 41 rank and file, jj 
deſerted. 5 


SCANDEROON, ENGAGEMENT OFF IN 


T0927. The port town of Alcppo, ſituated 


about 5o miles north. eaſt of the iſland of 
Cyprus, in the Mediterranean. Sir Ke- 
n:lm Digby being ſent with ſix ſhips to 


eruize againſt the French in thoſe ſeas, af- 


1er many encounters by the way, upon 
the 1oth of Jane, he came before Cape 
Cong ure, about 10 miles from Scanderoon ; 
whence on the morrow in the afternoon, 
he ſcut his boat well armed to deſcry the 
road, and to bring him {ome intelligence. 


This they did the next morning, having 


met with ſome Venetian boats that were 
fihing, with which Venetians they paſled 


tor Malteſe ; for there were in Sir Ke- 


nelm's boat Malteſe and Greeks. They 
brought word, that there were at anchor 
1-1 the road two Venetian palcailes, two 
other gallcons, two Englith ſhips, and 
four French veſſels, one of which came in 
put te day before, being very rich, and 
having as yet unladed nothing. Sir Ke- 
nelm peat all the night following in over- 


 teciag the preparations for fight and fir- 


zug. in his leveral {hips ; for that he ex- 


pected a fierce onſet the next day from 
the Venetians, who had declared them- 


felves the guarders of that road, and were 
reported to bave given out, they would 
Hu all the Englith men of war they ſhould 
meet, either in their own, or in the Grand 
Seignior's ſeas; which peremptorineſs, if 
true, including an intent of diſhonour to 


the nation, could not but exaſperate any 


trac Engliſh ſpirit, eſpecially of the nobler 
fort, This moved not yet Sir Kenelm to 
any violence of paſſion, but that with a 


careful temper, and difcreet judgment, he 


prepared himſelf, and fitted his ſhips at 
ail points for all tions. 

The Achuiral ſent lis fettie in to the 
Venetian general (the galeaſſes. having 
weighed anchor, and being come within 
half a league 5 bis. ſhips) with letters, 
Which. letters declared to, the Venetia: s, 


4; 
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that his voyage of warfare was by his 
| Majeſty” s commiſſion, and gave them au- 
rance of all reſpect and iricnditip, 4 
that the French were the only objects of 
his attempts, for which he had ſuffcient 
warrant. To the two Engliſh ſhips he 
likewiſe ſent letters, to ſettle the diſquict 
he conceived their fears had put them i In, 

and to give them ſatisfaction, that his bu- 
ſincſs was no way to diſturb their nego- 
tiatious. 

But before the ſettie's boat could come 
on board to deliver the anſwer, the A. 
miral's galeaſs of the Venetians diſchai ved 
ſeven or eight ſhots, the firit of which 
lighting ſhort, was received as a ſalute, 
and returned with a piece from „ 
wards; but ſome of the reſt hitting his 
ſhip, and one ſhot at his flag, together 
with the ſettie's arrival and information, 
their intents were known; and Sir Ke- 
nelm, to let them Know that his long for- 
bearance was no apprehenſion of fear he 
had of his ſtrength and advantage, but a 
{ſtrengthening of his cauſe's Juſtice, gave 
them three or four broadſides in a very 
ſhort ſpace ; which did ſo much fpoil, both 
to the French and the Venetians (who 
found pretence by this time, that their 
quarrel was the protection of the French, 
which they had undertaken), that they 
were enforced to retire, and fight at a 
more wary diſtance, In the mcantime, 
Sir Kenelm played ſo well upon their gal- 
leons, that the men ſtowed themliclves 
under the hold, and left the veſſels to 
their fortune, without any guidance, 


The galeaſſes then coming up to their 
ſuccour, received ſuch a rude welcome, 


8 


that they rowed away to ſhelter tliem— 
ſelves under the Engliſh ſhips that lay in 


the road; which policy was fare defence 
for them ; for Sir Kenelm was ſo cautious, 

that he would rather lofe an unit 
of offending his cucmies, than take hold 


of it to his countrymens* offenec. The 


galeaſſes thus leaving action tobe wit- 


neſſes of it anly at that fafe diſtance, the 
Zallcons were in great danger, their men 


i. 


ein of 
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being ſtowed under hatches ; but that Sir 
Kenelm directing all his endeavours againſt 
the French, from whom he had received 
the molt damage, gave way to their quiet 
without much diſtarbance, more than 
what proceeded from their own fears; 
and perceiving the French to come up 
cloſe, their ſhips being large veſſels, ſome 
naving 26 pieces of orduaac?, he firſt di- 
rected his two leſſer ſhips to deal with 
them, but quickly taking notice of the 
adlvantage, ſent the Rear-Admiral to their 
Caccour, by which means the three ſhips 
boarded, and took each of them a different 
prize, the fourth French ſhip being run 
aground at the beginning of the fight, 
wich this fnceetls ended after three hours. 
it is remarkable that in this fight not 
one of Sir Kenelm's men received a hurt 
to death; and of the Venetians and French 
there were ſlain 99 perſons, of whom one 
was commander of the Venetian land tol- 
diers, a brave and generous man, whole 
lots was much lamented by them, and pi- 
tied by Sir Kenelm, The admiral's galeaſs 
of the Venetians, was the only one of 
thoſe four, which the Venetians lent to 
ihe King of Spain, that returued from the 
battle of 1588, where he fought with Sir | 
Martin Forbiſher, in the Triumph of the 
Queen's, whillt the other three were ſunk 
or fired, | | 
SCARBOROUGH, ENGAGEMENT NEAR 
IN 1779. A ſea-port town in the North 
Riding of Yorkſhire, Great Britain. For 
the particulars of which, ſee the following 
letters to the Secretary of the Admiralty, 


Pallas, French Frigate, in Congreſ Service, 
| Texcl, October 6, 1779. 
« N., 

You will be pleaſed to inform the Lords 
Commiſſioners of the Admiralty, that on 
the 23d ult. being cloſe in with Scarbo- 
rough, about eleven o'clock, a boat came 
on board with a letter from the bailiffs of 
that corporation, giving information of 
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ing on the coaſts and of a part of the ſaid 
{quadron having been ſeen from thence 


As ſoon as I received tlis intelligence, I 
| made the fignal for the convoy to bear 
down under my lee, and repeatcd it with 
two guns; notwithſtanding which, the 
van of the convoy kept their wind, with 
all fail, ſtretching out to the fouthward 
from under Flamborough-Head, till be- 
tween twelve and one, when the headuo!t 
of them got fight of the enemy's ſiups, 
which were then in chaſe of them; they 
then tacked, and made the beit of their 


way under the ſhore for Scarboromgh, &.. 


| letting fly their top-gallans ſhoots, ang 


firing guns; upon which I made all the 
{ajl I could to windward, to get betweuir 
the enemy's ſhips aud the convoy, „ich 
L toon eftected. 
light of the cnemy's ſhips from the ma! 
head, and avout tour we made them plate 
from the deck to be three large ſhips and 
a brig ; upon which l made the Coeunte!« 
of Scarborough's tional to join me, fhe 
being in ſhore with the convoy. At the 
{ſame time I made the figral for the con- 
voy to make the belt of their way, and 
repeated the ſignal with two guns, 1 
then brought to, to let the Counteſs of 
Scarborough come up, aud cleared ſhip 
for action, At half paſt five the Counteis 
of Scarborough joined me, the enemy's 
ſhips then bearing down upon us, with a 
light breeze at S. S. V. At fix tacked, 
and laid our head in ſhorc, in order to 
keep our ground the better between the 
enemy's ſhips and the-convey ; ſoon after 
which we perceived the {ſhips bearing 
down upon us to be a two-decked ſhip 
and two frigates ; but from their keeping 
end-on upon us, on bearing down, we 
could not diſcern what colours they were 
under. At about twenty minutes pait 
ſeven, the largeſt ſhip of the three brought 
to on our larboard bow, within muſquẽt 
ſhot : I hailed them, and aſked what ſhip 
it was? they anſwered in Engliſh the 
Princeſs Royal. 1 then aſked where they 


a flying ſquadron of the enemy's ſhips be- 


Hhhz belonged 


the day before, ſtanding to the ſouthward.” 


At one o'clock wr 20 5 
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belonged to? they anſwer ed evaſively; || leſs for the remainder of the action, and x 


on which I told them, if they did not an- 
wer directly, I would fire into them. 
They then anſwered with a ſhot, which 
was inſtantly returned with a broadſide; 
and after exchanging two or three broad- 
tides, he backed his topſails, and dropped 
upon our quarter, within pitol-ſhot ; then 
filled again, put his helm a-weather, aud 
run us on board upon our weather quar- 
ter, and attempted to board] us, but being 
repulſed, he ſheered off; upon which 1 
backed our topſails in order to get ſquare 
with him again, which, as ſoon as he ob- 
{erved, he then filled, put his helm a- 
weather, and laid us athw art hawſe; his 


mizen ſhrouds took our jib-boom, which 


hung him for ſome time, till at laſt it gave 
way, and we dropt alongſide of each 


other, head and ſtern, when the fluke of 


our ſpare anchor hooking his quarter, we 
became ſo cloſe fore and aft, that the 
muzzles of our guns touched each other's 
ſides. In this poſition we engaged from 
half paſt eight o'clock till half paſt ten, 


during which time, from the great quan- 


tity and variety of combuſtible matters 
which they threw in upon our decks, 
chains, and in ſhort into every part of the 
ſhip, we were on fire not lets than ten or 
twelve times in different parts of the 
ſhip, and it was with the greateſt difficul- 
ty and exertion imaginable, at times, that 
we were able to get it extinguiſhed. At 
the ſame time the largeſt of the two 
frigates kept failing round us the whole 
action, and raking us fore and aft, by 
which means ſhe killed or wounded almoſt 
every man on the quarter and main decks. 


About half paſt nine, either from a hand 


grenade being thrown in at one of the 
Tower-deck ports, or from {ome other ac- 
cident, a cartridge of powder was ſet on 
fire, the flames of which running from 
cartridge to cartridge all the way aft, 
blew up the whole of the people and offi- 
cers that were quartered abaft the main- 
maſt, from which unfortunate circum- 
ſtance all thoſe guns were rendered uſe- 


—— 
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fear the greateſt part of the people will 
loſe their lives. At ten o'clock they call. 
ed for quarters from the ſhip alongſide, 

and ſaid they had ſtruck. Hearing this, 
I called upon the captain to know if they 
had ſtruck, or if he aſked for quarters; 

but no anſwer being made, after repeat 

ing my words two or three times, I cal 
led for the boarders, and ordered them 
to board, M hich they did; but the mg- 
ment they were on board her , they diſco- 
vered a {uperior number lying under co— 
ver, with pikes in their hands ready to 
receive them, on which our people re— 
treated inſtantly into our ſhip, and return- 
ed to their guns again till half paſt ten, 
when the frigate coming acroſs our ſtern, 
and pouring her broadſide into us again, 

without being able to bring a gun to bear 
on her, I found it in vain, and in ſhort 
impracticable, from the ſituation we were 
in, to ſtand out any longer with the lcait 
proſpect of ſucceſs; I therefore ſtruck, 
(our mainmaſt at the ſame time went by 
the board). The firſt lieutenant and my- 
ſelf were immediately eſcorted into the 
ſhip alongſide, when we found her to be 
an American ſhip. of war, called Bon 
Homme Richard, of 40 guns, and 375 
men, commanded by Captain Paul Jones; 
the frigate which engaged us to be the 
Alliance, of 40 guns, and 300 men; and 
the third frigate, which engaged and tock 
the Counteſs of Scarborough after two 


hours action, to be the Pallas, a French 


frigate of 32 guns, and 275 men; the 
Vengeance, an armed brig of 12 guns, 
and 70 men; all in Congreſs ſervice, and 
under the command of Paul Jones. They 
fitted out and failed from Port L'Orienr, 
the latter end of July, and came north 
about. They have on board 300 Engliſh 
priſoners, which they have taken in dit- 


ferent veflels, in their way round, ſince 


they left France, and have ranſomed {ome 
others. On my going aboard the Bon 
Homme Richard, I found her in the 


greateſt diſtreſs ; her quarters and counter 
on 
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on the*lower deck entirely drove in, and 
tlie Whole of her lower deck guns diſ- 
mounted. She was allo on fire in two 
places, and {ix or {even feet water in her 
hold, which kept increaſing upon them 
all night and the next day, till they were 
obliged to quit her, and ſhe ſunk, with a 
great number of her wounded people on 
board her. She had 306 men killed and 
wounded in the action. 
Serapis was alſo very great. My officers 
and people in general behaved well; and 
1 ſhould be very remiſs in my attention 
to their merit, were I to omit recom- 
mending the remains of them to their 
Lordſhips' favour. I muſt at the ſame 
time beg leave to inform their Lordſhips, 
that Captain Piercy, in the Counteſs of 
Scarborough, was not the leaſt remiſs in 
his duty, he having given me every al- 
{iſtance in his power, and as much as 
could be expected from fuch a ſhip, in 
engaging the attention of the Pallas, a 
frigate of 32 guns, during the whole ac- 
tion. I am extremely ſorry for the miſ- 
fortune that has happened, that of loſing 
his Majeſty's ſhip I had the honour to 
command; but at the {fame time, I flatter 
mylelf with the hopes, that their Lord- 
{hips will be convinced that ſhe has not 
been given away, but on the contrary, 
that every exertion has been uſed to de- 
fend hier; and that two eſſential pieces of 
ſervice to our country have ariſen from 
it; the one, in wholly overſetting the 
cruize and intentions of this flying ſqua- 


dron ; the other, in reſcuing the whole of 


a valuable convoy from falling into the 


hands of the enemy, which muſt have | 


been the caſe had I acted any otherwiſe 
than I did. We have been driving about 
in the North Sea ever ſince the action, 


endeavouring to make to any port we | 


polſibly could, but have not been able to 
get into any place, till this day we arrived 
in the Texel. Herewith I incloſe you 
the moſt exact liſt of the killed and 
wounded I have as yet been able to pro- 
cure, from my people being diſperſed 


| 


Our lots in the | 
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| amongſt the different ſhips, and having 
been refuſed permiſſion to muſter them. 
There are, I find, many more killed and 
wounded than appears on the incloſed lift, 
but their names as yet I find impoſſible to 
aſcertain; as ſoon as I poſſibly can, ſhall 
give their Lordſhips a full account of the 
whole. 1 am, Sir, your moſt obedient 


and humble ſervant, | 
5 R. PEARSON, 


P. S. I am refuſed permiſſion to wait 
on Sir Joſeph Yorke, and even to go on 
ſhore. Incloſed is a copy of a letter from 
Captain Piercy, late of the Scarborough. 


Alſtrad of the Liſt of Killed and Wounded, 


Killed - 49 Wounded - 68 

Aniongſt the killed are the boatſwain, 
pilot, 1 maſter's mate, 2 midſhipmen, the 
cockſwain, 1 quarter maſter, 27 ſeamen, 
and 15 marines. Amongſt the wounded 
are the ſecond lieutenant, Michael Stan- 
hope, and Lieutenant Whiteman, ſecond 
lieutenant of marines, 2 ſurgeons? mates, 
6 petty officers, 46 ſeamen, and 12 ma- 
rines.” | 


Pallas, French Frigate, in Congreſs Service, 

| Texel, October 4, 1779. 
4 8. 3 | 

I beg leave to acquaint you, that about 

two minutes after you began to engage 


| with the largeſt ſhips of the enemy's ſqua- 


dron, I received a broadſide from one of 
the frigates, which I inftantly returned, 
and continued engaging her for about 
twenty minutes, when ſhe dropt aſtern. 
I then made full ſail up to the Serapis, to 
fee if I could give you any aſſiſtance; but 
upon coming near you, I fourd you and 
the enemy ſo cloſe together, and covered 
with {moke, that I could not diſtinguiſh 
one ſhip from the other; and for fear I 
might fire into the Serapis inſtead of the 
enemy, I backed the main-topſail, in or- 
der to engage the attention of one of the 

2 frigates 
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frigates that was then coming up. When 
ſhe got on my ſtarboard quarter, ſhe gave 
me her broadfide, which, as ſoon as I 
could get my guns to bear (which was 
very ſoon done), I returned, and continued 
engaging her tor near two hours; when 
I was ſo unfortunate as to have all my 
braccs, great part of the rigging, main, 
and mizen top-lail ſheets ſhot away, ſeven 
of the guns diſmounted, four men killed, 
and 20 wounded ; aud another frigate 
coming up on my larboard quarter; in that 
fituation I {aw it was in vain to contend 
any longer, with any proſpect of ſucceſs, 
againſt ſuch ſuperior force. I ſtruck to 
the Pallas, a French frigate of 32 guns 
and 275 men, but in the {ervicc of the 
Congrets. I likewiſe beg leave to acquaint 
you, that my officers and ſhip's company 
behaved remarkably well the whole time 
1 was engaged. 
J am, with the greateſt reſpect, Sir, 
Your molt obedient and very 
humble ſervant, 
THO. PIERCY.” 


SCERSTAN, BATTLE AT. Cambden 
ftuppolcs it to be Sheriton in Wiltſhire, 
others ſuppoſe it to be the place where 


four ſtones, called Shire-Stones, part the 


tour counties of Oxford, Glouceſter, Wor- 
celter, and Warwick. This battle is only 
memorable from its being a deſperate and 
bloody one, not for any conſequences it 
was productive of. It was fought about 
Midſummer, in the year 1016, between 
Canute the Dane, and Edmund Ironſide 
King of Englang ; the motives the reader 
will find in the article Loxpon. The 
two commanders were deſirous of termi- 
nating their quarrel in a pitched battle, 
and therefore marched towards cach other. 


The engagement which enſued was very 
bloody, they both gave ſignal proofs of 
their conduct and courage, without either 


of them being able to make victory incline 
to his ſide. 

After a long fight, the two armies were 
obliged to part with almoſt an equal loſs. 


| 


|. Danes, 
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The Engliſh army, however, had like to 
have been worſted by the artifice of Ra. 
ric Streon, who was on the ſide of the 
This lord perceiving the English 
troops, Contrary to his expectation, fight 
in ſuch a manner as made the victory qu. 
bious, cut off the head of one Oſmer, a 


ſoldier, who very much reſembled Eq. 


mund, and fixing it on the top of his 
lance, advanced to the foremoſt 'ranks, 
and expoling it to the view of the Eng- 
liſh, cried, © Fly, fly, ye ſcoundrels! be. 
hold the head of your King in whom 
c ye truſt !?? The Engliſh were thunder— 
track at this tight, which would have 
occaſioned their defeat, had not the King 
{ſbewn himſelf to his aſtoniſhed troops, 
and by that means revived their courage. 
The battle laſting till night, without any 
vilible advantage on either ſide, Edmund 
prepared to renew the fight next morning; 
but Canute, who had other deligns, retired 
during night. | 

SCHELLEMBUR G. See Doxawexkr. 

SCHELLING, ENGAGEMENT THERE IN 
1666. An iflaul ſituated at the entrance 
of the Zuyder Sca, Holland. 

As the Engliſh lay off the VIy, they 
got intelligence by one Heemſkerk, a 
caſhiered Dutch captain, that upon that 
iſland and the Schelling were conſiderable 
magazines, belonging partly to the States, 
and partly to the Eaſt- India company; and 
at anchor within the iſlands, a great num- 
ber of merchant ſhips lately arrived from 
Muſcovy, Guinea, and other parts, with 
ſome outward-bound ſhips, all richly laden. 


Upon this information, the Engliſh Admi- 


rals {ent in a ſquadron, conſiſting of nine 
fourth and fifth rate men of war, five fire- 
ſhips, and ſeven ketches to deſtroy them, 
under the command of Sir Robert Holms, 
aſſiſted by Sir Philip Howard, Sir Willian 
Jennings, and other officers ; and the next 
day, being the 8th of Auguſt, Sir Robert 
came to anchor at eight in the morning, 
before the Vly; where, the wind not 
favouring their deſign, they with ſome 
difficulty turned into Shelling road. I . 
gl. 


S CH 
oth, they had the good fortune to deſtroy 
about 160 rich Dutch merchant ſhips, the 
leaſt of which was of 200 tons, with two 


men of war their convoy, in the follow- 
ing manner. The pembroke, which drew 


the leaſt water, was ordered with the five if 


fireſhips to fall in amongſt the fleet with 
what ſpeed they could. Captain mm 
with his firelbip choſe very bravely t 
lay the biggeſt man of war on 3 
which he did, and burnt her downr ight. 
another firetbip running up at the ſame || 
time to the other man of war, ſhe hacking 
her ſails, eſcaped the preſent execution of || 
the fireſhip; but ſhe thereby run herſelf || 
on ground, where ſhe was preſently taken 
by lome of the long boats, and fired. The 
other three fireſhips clapped the three 
largeſt merchantmen on board, which 
carried flags in their main tops, and burnt 
them. This put all their flect in a great 
confuſion, which Sir Robert Holms per- 
ceiving, made a ſign for all the officers to 
come on board again, and preſently gave 
orders, that Sir William Jennings, with 
all the boats that could be ſpared, ſhould 
take the advantage to fall in and deſtroy 
all they could ; but with ſtrict command 
they ſhould not plunder. This order was 
ſo well exccuted, each captain effecting 
bis ſhare, ſome 12, ſome 15 cach, that of 
the v hole fleet of 170 ſhips, not above 
cight or. nine eſcaped, and they very much 
damaged; the reſt were all burnt. _ 
The oth, they landed with a body of 
men, conblting of 11 companics, on the 
iſland of Schelling, where they fired the 
town of Brandaris, conſiſting of 6 or 700 
(ſome accounts ſay 1000). houſes, upon 
that iſland, and brought off a conſiderable 
booty ; which was all performed without 
any other loſs on our ſide, than of ſix men 
killed, and as many w ounded, with four 
or five fireſhips conſumed, and.a few pin- 
naces ſunk. As a mark of their triumph, 
beſides the hooty, the ſoldliers and ſailors 
made, they brought off a. fine pleaſure 
boat belonging to the States, of 12 guns. 
The loſs the Dutch {uſtained in ſhips, 
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goods, houſes, and other effects, was com- . 
puted to amount to at leaſt * 


ſterling. 
SCHONEVELT, ACTION OFF. See 
Solebay. 

SCHWEIDNITZ TAKEN IN 17 57. An 
important city in the duchy of Sileſia, 
Germany. 
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/abled by the defeat of Roſbach ; and there. 
being nothing to fear nor to do in this 
quarter, his Pruſſian Majeſty was left en- 
tirely at liberty to act in perſon againſt 
the Auſtrians. They had opened trenches 
before Schweidnitz in Sileſia on the 26th 
of October, but had made little or no. pro- 
greſs on the gth of November, having 


— — 


waiting the reduction of Schw cidnitz, that 
he might be able, by the addition of the. 


vern battle, or make him retreat and. leave 
Breſlau ta his mercy. By theſe circum- 
{ſtances Sileſia was in danger of being for- 


a conſiderable part of his victorious army, 
firmly believing that the garriſon u. ould 
hold out, with hopes of relief, to the laſt 
extremity. But it was. too. late. For, 


| the Auſtrians in a general aſſault on the 
11th, when they could only carry two 
redoubts, without. making. any conſider- 


able breach in the ramparts of. the town, 
the generals, who commanded at Schweid- 


nitz, thought proper, againſt the inclina- 
tion of the garrifon, who had before and. 
then offcred.to force their way through 
the beſiegers, to capitulate next day ; aud 
thereby ſurrendered them{slves and a gar- 


rien of 4090 brave fellows prif{cuers of 
M war, 


The Imperial army being utterly diſ- 


been perpetually interrupted. by the fre- 
2 {allies of the beſieged. PrinceCharles. 

f Lorraine had encamped near Breſlau, 
e the army commanded to cover. 
that city, under the Prince of Bevern, 


forces employed in that ſiege, , to give Be- 


ced out of the hands of Pruſſia. This was 
the principal object of the war between 
him and the Empreſs Queen. His Majeſty. 
therefore, haſtencd to its aſiſtance with. 


though there was great encouragement to 
hold. out, from the great loſs ſuſtained by. 
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war, and that important fortreſs into the 


hands of the Auſtrian auxiliaries, together 


with a great quantity of ammunition, pro- 
viſions and money. 1 

The loſs of this ſtrong town was certain- 
ly a very great weakening of his Pruſſian 
Majeſty's intereſt and ſtrength in Sileſia ; 


but the depriving. him of the ſervice of 


ſo many veteran foldiers would have been 
more ſeverely felt in his preſent circum- 
{tances, had they not found an opportu- 
nity to diſengage themſelves from the eſ- 
cort conducting them into Bohemia; which 
the garriſon of Schweidnitz were ani— 
mated to do by the news of the atchieve- 
ments of their fellow ſoldiers, under the 
command of their King in perſon at Roſ- 
bach. So that not above 200 of theſe 
priſoners remained with the Auſtrians. 
This city was retaken by the King of 
Pruſſia on the 16th of April, 1758, in 
fight of the Imperial grand army, when 
the garriſon, which conſiſted of 7000 men, 
ſurrendered priſoners of war. 
SCHWEIDNITZ sugPRISED IN 1761. 
The King of Pruſſia having ventured to 
quit his ſtrong camp near Schweidnitz, to 
ſeek for proviſions nearer to the Oder, 
of which his army ſtood in need ; and at 
the ſame time drawing off 4000 men from 
the garriſon of Schweidnitz, for the ſafety 
of which fortreſs he was in no pain ; as, 
being removed only a very ſmall diſtance, 
he was perſuaded the enemy would not 
be able to beſiege it without his receiv- 
ing timely notice to arrive to its relief. 
A conſideration which probably was well 
founded, had his Majeſty been engaged 
with a general leſs capable than Laudohn. 
But as Laudohn had through the whole 


campaign watched him with a moſt dili- 


gent and penetrating aſſiduity, and hither- 
to had found no part open and unguarded, 
he with a courage and ſagacity peculiar to 
himſelf, ſeized the opportunity, and re- 
ſolved to attack Schweidnitz by a coup de- 
main, | | t | 
This was the moſt valuable place poſ- 


ſeſſed by the Pruffians in Sileſia, Its ſitua- 
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tion was central. It was ſtrongly forti. 
fied; and his Majeſty had depolited here 


a great quantity of artillery and military 
ſtores. The iſt of October, at three in 


the morning, was ordered for the exccu- 
tion of this enterprize. A ſelect number 
of troops were ordered upon this ſervice, 


who under cover of a thick fog, got un- 
der the walls and even fixed their ſcaling 


ladders in four different places, before dif. 
covered by the garriſon. "They ſcaled the 
walls in each place at the ſame time, ſo 
that the garriſon fired a very few, and 


| were in a manner deprived of the uſe of 
their cannon. But what completed their 


ruin was the exploſion of a magazine of 
powder in one of the outworks, occaſion- 
ed hy the fire of the ſmall arms. By 


which about 300 Pruſſians, and as many 


Auſtrians, were blown up, and the. out- 
works fell into the hands of the enemy ; 
who having nothing in their way, pre- 
pared to aſſault the body of the place, 
burſt open the gates, and after firing a 
few ſhot, they got entire poſſeſſion of the 
town at daybreak ; whereby Lientenant- 
General Zaſtrow, the Governor, with about 
3000 men, were made priſoners at diſ- 
cretion, beſides the loſs of a great quan- 
tity of meal and a great number of can- 
non; with the loſs of no more than 600 
Auſtrians. | | 
SCHWEIDNITZ TAKEN IN 1762. The 
King of Pruſſia delivered from the Ruſſians 
and Swedes, and reſtored to his provinces, 
torn from him by the arms of Ruſlia, was 
more at liberty to purſue his meaſures 
againſt the other parties in the confede- 
racy ; but the ſtoppage of the Britiſh ſub- 
ſidy made him heſitate ſome time in the 
execution of thoſe meaſures, However, 
when he found that he had nothing but 
himſelf to truſt to, he ordered his brother 
Henry to take the field in Saxony again. 
the Imperialiſts, reinforced by a ſtrong 
body of Auſtrians. With this corps the 
Prince ventured upon action, and though 
it was not attended with any conſequences, - 
his Highneſs diſplaycd his maſterly genins, 
by 
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by ſurprifing the enemy's left wing at 
Cobelis beat up their quarters, and. made 
them retreat with the loſs of 2000 men, 


{me canuon, and a conſiderable magazine, 


though the enemy was vaſtly ſuperior in 
numbers. But the enemy having called 
in their detachment, they, in their turn, 
rained ſeveral petty advantages over the 
advanced poſts of the Pruflians, and by 
{ymc trifling ſkirmiſhes. 
in the meantime his Pruſſian Majeſty 
waited an opportunity to attack Count 
Daun with advantage, who grew now 
nie cautious than ever, ſince the defec- 
tion of the Ruflians and Swedes, who 
were ready on all occaſions to divide the 
force and diſtract the mind of the victor, 
in caſe of a miſcarriage in the Auſtrian 
army. The campaign on this fide was 
opened by forcing the advanced poſts of 
the Auſtrian right wing; which ſpread 
terror and alarm thronghout their whole 
army. Then he laid ſiege to Schweid- 
nitz, in defiance to Count Daun. 
_ His Pruſſian Majeſty fat down before 
that city on the 8th of Auguſt, with a 
ſpirit of revenge, determined to recover 
thit important fortreſs at all adventures, 
which had been given up fo vnaccountably 
to the Auſtrians. The only ſtratagem that 
the enemy could deviſe to draw the King 
from this fiege, was to oblige him to 
march to the afliſtance of the Prince of 
Bevern, who was polted with a body of 
Praifians at Riechenbach. For this pur— 
poſo, M. Daun detached General Lau— 
dohn, with a ſuperior force, to attack the 
Prince; bat not with that ſecreſy as to 
prevent his diving into the deſign. Which 
being notified by the Prince to the King, 
and his Highnets making a vigorous ſtand 
till the reinforcement came up, his Pruſ- 
fan Majeſty turned it to the enemy's dit- 
advantape, For the King drew off no 
more of his army than could be fpared in 
the continuation of the ſiege, and with 
that draught, he in perſon fell upon the 
A \uftrians unexpected in flank, when they 
reſumed too much on the ſucceſs of the 


1 
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day over the Prince of Bevern, and, after 


a ſhort diſpute totally routed Laudohm, 
with the lots of 2400 men. 

M. Daun was ſo diſappointed in this de- 
ſign that he took no other meaſures for 
the ſafety of Schweidnitz z and the garri- 
ion of this fortreſs having loſt all hopes of 
relief, propoſed to capitulate. But his 
Pruſſian Majeſty would grant no other 
terms, than to ſurrender priſoners of war. 
Which being rejected with ſpirit by Coun 


'Gueico, the governor, who declared he 


would defend the place to the laſt extre- 
nity, the ſiege was continued with great 


| vigour, and a terrible fire on both ſides, 


aud with doubtful ſucceſs till the 8th of 
October, when a conſiderable breach be- 
ing made by the ſpringing of a mine, 
chat carried away part of the rampart, 
and the brave Governor ſaw every thing 
prepared for ſtorming, and he not able to 
withſtand the ſhock of ſo powerful au 
army, commanded by ſuch an able and re- 
ſolute Prince, immediately ſurrendercd, 
with a garriſon of 10,300 men. 

The Auſtrians loſt in this ſiege. 2000 
men killed; the Pruſſians allowed theirs 
to exceed 3000 killed. 

SENEGAL TAKEN IN 1758. A ſettle- 
ment on a river of the fame name in Africa, 
16 degrees north, and which empties it- 
{elf into the Atlantic ocean. 

A ſmall ſquadron conſiſting of the Naſ- 
{an of 64 guns, the Harwich of 50, and 
the Rve of 24 guns, attended by the Sw an 


floop and two buſſes, were diſpatched to 


the coaſt of Africa, under the command 
of Captain Marſh, having on board 200 
marines, under Major Maſon, am a de- 
tachment of matroſſes, under Captain 
Walker. By this armament the miniſter 
had two things in view; to defend that 
lucrative trade from the encreachments 
and depreditions of the enemy; who had, 
in the preceding years, ſhewn a very ſtrong 
propenſity to wreit the African coaſt out 
of our hands; and to try, if a ſcheme laid 
before him by certain merchants. of Lon- 


don, to ſurpriſe and to drive the French 
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zom their ſettlements on the river Sene- 
gal, and from the ifland of Goree, by 
which they monopelized the gum trade, 
10 neccflary and advantageous in our ma— 
nufactories, was practicable. Before this 
time the French admitted no nation to 
trade on this river. They put what price 
they plcated on gum ; {old it all to the 


Patch, and the Engliſh were obliged to 


buy of it of thoſe brokers at what price 
they were content to ſell it. 

his little ſquadron failed from Ply- 
mouth, without noiſe and without ſuſpi— 
cion, on the gth of March; and arrived, 
without any accident or alteration in its 
ſtrength or condition, off the mouth of 
the river of Senegal on the 24th of April; 


bat it was the 29th before they could get 


over the bar; and then not without the 


loſs of the two {mall veflels for want of 
water, which loſs- of the ſmall craft obliged 


the commander to land ſome of the men 
on the call fide of the river, in the Domel 
country, The enemy with {even veſſels, 
three of which were armed with 10 guns 
each, made a ſhew of attacking our fall 
craft, and kept a kind of running fire, 
but were ſoon repulſed and obliged to re- 
tire. Seven hundred marines and ſeamen 
being landed, and the artillery got aſhore, 
the men laid on their arms all night, and 
were prepared to attack Fort Louis, the 
ſtrongeſt poſt on that river, ſituate on an 
illand about 12 miles within the bar; when 
a flag of truce was hung out, and deputies 
arrived in our camp from the {uperior 
council of Senegal, with articles upon 
which they offered to capitulate. 

The capitulation was agreed to without 
much variation, By which tlie Engliſh 
were put in poſleſſion of all the forts, 
ſtorehouſes, veſſels, arms, proviſions, and 
every thing belonging to the company 
upon the river Senegal. All the white 
people belonging to the Senegal company 
were allowed to carry away their private 
effects, and to be ſent in ſix wecks time 
to Old France. But the merchandize and 
uncoined treaſure were excepted. And 
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the free Mulattoes or Negroes were t9 
enjoy their religion, liberty, and effects, 
and to continue on the ſpot or remove 
with their effects, according to their own 
good liking. 

Agrecable to this capitulation, the 
French ſoldiers laid down their arms on 
the iſt of May, and our men entered and 
took poſſeſſion of the fort, and of all the 
veſſels in the river; got the keys of the 
ſtores, papers, &c. and proceeded to re. 
ceive the {ubmillion of all the ſettlements 
up the river, which in general accepted 
the terms of capitulation. 

The importance of this conqueſt is col 
lected from its produce; its benefit to 
England, and its lofts to the enemy. At 
this time the Senegal factory, as called by 
the French, ſupplied the Company in Old 
France with about 500 flaves, 4090 hides, 
1200 quintals of gum, and 20 quintals of 
elephants teeth. To this factory were 
belonging five more, viz. Galem, which 
{upplicd about 600 flaves, 20 quintals of 
teeth, and 50 marks of native gold; 
Goree, 400 ſlaves, and 2400 hides ; Jos), 
100 ſlaves, 40 hides, and 10 quintals of 
teeth; Gambia, 400 flaves, 200 quintals 
of wax, and 200 quintals of tecth ; Bit- 
ſeaux, 250. ſlaves, 250 quintals of wax, 
and 250 guintals of tecth, 

The benefit ariſing from this conqueſt 
to England is manifold, It put us in pot- 
leſſion of the gum trade, and made vs 
the merchants of that drog at our own 
price to all Europe; which we had hect. 
obliged to purchaſe with ready money, 
and a great balance againſt us from France 
and Holland. It alſo opened new. branches 
of commerce, and eſtabliſhed the intercii 
and reputation of this kingdom all along 
the African coaſt, which was declining 
before, and muſt in a ſhort time hav 
yiclded to the intrigues and powcr of 
F rance. 

The loſs to France was very great. #t 
deprived her of the means of ſupplying 


| | her colonies with {laves. It cut off a con- 


| ſiderable branch of thoſe reſources _ 
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ftood in need of to ſupport the war, It 
deprived her of a lucrative traffic in her 
own manufactures ; and obliged her to 
{ck with ready money the merchandize 
that had been the produce of her own 
ſettlements. Which mult both raiſe the 
price of French manufactures, and turn 
the balance of trade againſt them in thoſe 
coods which cannot be made and finiſhed 
without ivory and gum ſenega. 

The French African trade, under the 
title of the Senegal Company, was incor- 
porated with the Eaſt-India company in 
1718. The director-general for this united 
company reſided on the ifland Senegal, 
about 12 miles vp the river, which 1s 
little better than à bank of white ſand, 
about three Engliſh miles Jong, and not 
more than 400 yards broad. The gums 
are gathered twice a-year, in December 
and March. They begin to trade in Fe— 
bruary bcfore the firſt gathering, and con- 
tinue till May; their ſecond trade begins 
in April, and continues till June. The 
Moors tliat ſell the gum, are called Aula— 
dcihagi in the Arabic tongue, and Dar- 
memos in the Negroes; their chiefs are 
called Chems, who lay a duty of an eight 
upon all the gums the French buy. They 
trade at theſe places for 1200 quintals of 
cum, weighing 450 Ib. each. The other 


goods fold at theſe two principal ports, 


are about 3zoo oxen, and 4oo ſheep, ſome 


ambergriſe and oftrich feathers; 5o packs 


of tcathers are worth a quintal of gum. 
At the . neighbouring places of Senegal 
they purchaſe a quantity of millet, with 
which they feed the Negroes, as well 
thoſe 1n the company's ſervice, as thoſe 


they tranſport; and even ſometimes the 


French were glad of it themſelves. When 
the waters are out, they trade to the ad- 


jacent lakes, at ſome of which they get 


ebony, at others ivory, peas, hides, and 
ſometimes ambergriſe. There are fixed 
times and ſeaſons for buying ſalt, for the 
ſervice of the company of Senegal, as well 
as the curing the hides, and ſtated times 
for buying proviſions, But the laſt obſer- 


| 


| tween April and July; after which the 
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vation, is the time and ſcaſon for going 
over the bar of the river, which 1s be- 


| bad ſeaſon begins, and the waters are out. 
The old company of Senegal hat a fort 


4 4 . . . 
at Galam, built in 1700, but was carried 


away by the rapidity of the river. The 
new company afterwards built another a 
leagne lower, where they then traded. 
They traded chicfly at Galam, in Ne- 
groes, gold, and ivory. | 
The iflaud of Goree is the center of the 
company's ſettlements, and it is there the 
flaves are kept till they have a ſufficient 
number, or till they have ſhips ready to 
tranſport them to their iſles. | | 
The river Senegal empties itſelf into 
the Atlantic ocean in lat. 16 deg. north. 
The entrance of it is guarded by ſeveral 
forts, the principal of which is Fort Louis, 
built on an iſland of the {ſame name. "Vic 


Engliſh had formerly ſettlements here 
out of which they were driven by the 
French, who had engroſſed the whole 
trade from Cape Blanco to the river Gam- 
bia, which is near 5oo miles. The Dutch 
were the firſt who ſettled at Senegal, and 
built two forts. The French trade then 
{elves maſters of them in 1678. In 1692 
the Englith ſeized them; but next car 
the French retook them, and had kept 
them ever lince. 

This ſettlement was ceded to Great 
Britain at the peace of Paris in 1762. But 
the French in 1779 abandoned their ſettle- 


ment of Goree, and took poſſelſion of this, 
The Britiſh forces being entirely defiroy- 
ed by the climate. 
SEDGEMORE, BATTLE AT. Near 
Bridgewater in Somerſetſhire. This battle 
was fought on the 6th day of Auguft, 
1685, during the reign of James II. be- 
tween the Duke of Monmouth, Hllegit:- 
mate ſon of Charles II. and the Earl of 
Feverſham, commander of the King's 
troops; the motives in efict were as fol- 
low, The Duke of Monmouth had been 
baniſhed the kingdom a little before his 
father's death, The preſent King had 
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been ever the Duke's enemy, and the 
latter was now in perpctual fear of his 
life. But in order to ſecure himſelf, and 
alto the hopes of obtaining a crown, the 
Duke refolved to attack his uncle. He 
was a Proteſtant, and almoſt idolized in 
England, therefore he doubted not of find- 
ing many friends there. Leaving Holland 
with about Bo followers, 
kyme in the welt of England, on the 11th 
day of June, 1685. Here he publiſhed a 
declaration, accuſing the King of all the 
miſchiefs duri ing the late reign, „and making 
ſach proffers and invitations to all that 


would join him, as are ufual in papers of 


that kind. 

In four days after his il, the num- 
ber of his followers were increaſed to 
2000. This made him hope they would 
continually increaſe as he advanced into 
the country. On the 15th he removed 
to Axminſter, and thereby prevented the 
Duke of Albcmarle from beſicging him in 
Lyme. The latter had marched to Ax- 
minſter with 4000 militia troops; but 
Monmouth had diſpoſed his forces in ſuch 
2 manner, that Albemarle thought fit to 
retreat, perceiving his militia men had 
no inclination to fight. Monmouth next 
marchcd to "Taunton without oppoſition. 
Here he was received with joyful accla- 
mations; and his troops increaſing apace, 
he aſſumed the title of king, and was 
proclaimed by the name of James II. He 
next marched for Briſtol, but when he 
was advanced within three miles of that 
city, he heard that his uncle's forces were 
coming after him, wherenpon he aban- 
doned his deſign upon Briſtol, add march- 
ed towards Bath. After ſummoning that 
city in vain, he beat up one of the King's 
quarters at Philip's Norton, where lay a 
party of horſe, which he entirely defeat- 
ed. From hence he marched to Frocm, 
where he met with a cheerful reception. 
Here he heard the ill news of the defeat 


of the Earl of Argyle, who had begun 
lage of Seneffe, which is in the bottom, 


to act for him in Scotland; and for which 


' the Earl was beheaded at Edinburgh. | 


he landed at | 
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From Froom the Duke marched to Bridge. 
water, Where he foon found himſelf in a 
manner beſieged. The Earl of Feverſham 
lay on one fide that place with about 
3000 men; many partics of militiz were 
ftationed thereabouts, beiides Albemarle's 
troops. Hereupon che Duke relolved to 


{urprile Fever ſham, wiothen lay at Sc 


more. Accordingly he began to march 
at 11 at night, with great filence, and in 
two hours fell in with a regiment, which 
alarmed the reſt of the army, and gave 
them time to draw up and receive their 
encmics, Tlis battle was fought abon 
day-break. Ihe Duke's horſe, headed by 
the Lord Grey, were ronted at the firſt 
charge. Nonmouth, at the head of his 
infantry, long fought with great bravery, 
but being deſerted by his own, and at- 
tacked by the King's horſe, he was at laſt 
defeated, having $00 men {lain on the 
field, 1000 in the purſuit, and 1000 taken 
priſoners. I'wo days after the battle liv 
was found in a ditch, and ſent to London, 
where he was beheaded. 

SENEFFE, BATTLE AT. A little town 
of the Auſtrian Netherlands, about 12 
miles caſt from Mons. The French King, 
after his conqueſt of Franche Compte in 
the year 1674, divided his forces; the 
greatcit part he {ent into Flanders, to rc- 
inforce the Prince of Conde, who was 
making head againſt the Dutch, with or- 
ders to attack Mons ; but the Prince was 
more prudent. For having at the mot 
not above 50,000 men, and knowing that 
the Prince of Orange was marching againit 
him with 60,000, he thought only of choo!- 
ing a poſt where he might ſafely receive 
him, and break his mcalures. He poſted 
himſelf therefore in a camp, naturai:y in- 
trenched by the brook of Pieton, Which 
is deep enough, and difficult to pals. He 


kept near Charleroy, which was on the 


right, from whence he had his provilions ; 
and extended his left all along the riſing 
ground, within half a league of the vil- 


This 


upon the brook of the ſame name. 
drew 
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drew on the famous battle of Scneffe, one 
of the moſt bloody that ever was fought. 

It proved, however, not an action fo 
deciſive as was expected between two 
armies of ſo great force, and fo animated 
by the hatred and revenge of the parties, 

as well as by the bravery y and ambition of 
the commanders. The fucceſs of this 
fight was ſo differently reported by thoſe 
engaged in it, that 1t was hard to judge 
of the victory, which each {ide challenged, 
and perhaps neither with any great rea- 
ſon; the Confedlerates had for ſome days 
{ought a battle, with great defire and en- 
deavour ; and the Freuch avoided it, with 
reſolution not to fight, unless upon cvi— 
dent advantage; whilit both armies lay 
near Rivelle, and not fur diſtant from one 
another, 

'The reaſon of this was thought to be 
on one fide, the ardour of the young 
Prince of Orange to make way by a vic- 
tory into France it{elf, and there revenge 
the invaſion of this country ; and at the 
ſame time to make his firſt cſſay of a 
pitched battle againſt ſo great and renown- 
ed a general as the Prince of Conde. On 
the other fide, this old Captain had too 
much honour to lofe, and thought he had 
not enough to gain, by entering the liſts 
with a Prince of 25 ycars old, bred up in 
the ſhade of a contrary faction, till he was 
forced into the field by the F rench inva- 
lion of his country. 

Nor was the advantage Jeſs on the 
French fide in the reputation of their 
troops, tlian of their General; compoled 
ot excellent officers, choien ſoktiers, exactly 
diſciplined, long trained for action before 
they began it, and now fluſhed by the 
uninterrupted ſucceſs of two wars. But 
the Dutch troops, 
Orange entered upon the command, were 
old or lazy ſoldiers, diſuſed with long 
peace, and diſabled with young unſkilful 
officers, 

The Prince of Conde had another re- 
ſtraint upon the uſual boldnefs of his na- 
ture, which was the ill poſture he had 


when the Prince of 


| 
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into diſorder by falling in 
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been in at court ſince his return from 


the Spaniſh ſervice, and in regard how 
much more he would have to anſwer for 
than another man, upon any great mil- 
fortune to his army, which mult have left 
the way open for the Contederates to en- 
ter France. 

Upon thcſe diſpoſitions in the Generals, 
the battle was for ſome time induſtriouſlyv 
ſought and avoided 3 till the Prince of 
Orange, bclicving there was no way of 
coming to action, but by the ſiege of ſome 
place that might be thought worth the 
venture to relic vc, broke up and marched 
away towards Seneffe; his army was di- 
vided into three parts, whereof the Ger- 
man troops, undcr the Count de Souches, 
had the van ; the Spaniſh under the Prince 
de Vaudemont, the rear; and the Dutch, 
under Count Waldeck, the main battle ; 
with whom the Prince marched, and com- 
manded the whole Confederate army. 

The Prince of Conde obſerving their 
march, which was not far from one ſide 
of their intrenchments, and that by the 
itraitnels of ſome paſlages they were for- 
ccd to file off in {mall lines, ſtaid till the 
vanguard and main body were over one of 
theſe paſſes, and the rear beginning to 
enter upon it; when he drew out his men, 
and fell with ſtercencſs upon the rear of 
the Spaniards ; broke them with great 
laughter and not much reſiſtance; took 
their baggage, ſeveral ſtandards, am many 
priſoners of note. The Prince of Orange, 
upon notice of the French marching to- 
ward3 the Spanith troops, had fent three 


ſquadrons back to their alliftance, with all 


the diligence that could be; but the Spa- 
niards already broken, brought the Dutch 
among them; 
and the French purſuing with great brave- 
ry, broke the Dutch ſquadrons to pieces, 
killing or taking all their commanders, 
and ſeveral ſtandards. 

IF the Prince of Conde had contented 
himſelf with this ſacceſs and execution, 
he had left no diſpute of a victory but 
lured on by the hopes of one more entire, 
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EN 
bl and a belief that the Dutch, whom he 
14 eſteemed the worſt troops, would not. 
5 ſtand after the Spaniards, and a great 
0 part of their own were wholly routed, 
118 he followed the chaſe, and drawing out 
: | tis whole army upon them, brought it to 
. a ſet battle, which was more than he in— 


tended. 'In the meantime, the Prince of 
Orange marching to the relief of the Spa- 
,niards, and the ſquadrons he had tent to 
them, was at firſt enveloped by his own 
flying men, whom he could ncither ſtop 
by words nor blows, by promiſes nor re- 
proaches ; till joining the reſt of his own 
Forces that ſtood firm, and the Imperialiſts 
.coniag up to {trengtien them, the battle 
began with as great fury as any had been 
fought in the whole courſe of the wars, 
continued ſo for about cight hours till 
4iunjet, and about two hours after by 
moonlight, till that failing too, the fight 


Dutch troops after 


ide; 


ended rather by the obſeurity of the 
night, than w carineſ or Weakncfs of cither 
Ne. 

The Prince of Orange, in the Whole 
courſe of this action, gave all orders with 
{uch prudence and obſervance of all ad- 
wvantages, led up his ſeveral ſquadrons 
with that bravery, made ſuch bold ſtands 
againſt his own broken troops, as well as 
againſt the ficrceneſs of their purſuers, 
for ſix hours together in the hotteſt of 
the fire; ſometimes charging into the 
midſt of the enemies, ſometimes over-borne 
by his own that fled, till he rallied them 
and led them back to the charge, that he 
was expoſed to more danger than moſt 
private ſoldiers in the field; ſo that the 


had not attempted what he did. 


old Connt de Sonches, in his Ictter to the 
States upon this occaſion, told them that 
in the whole action the Prince had ſhew- 
ed the conduct of an old experienced com- 
mander, and the valour of a Cæſar. And 
indeed his allies, his friends, and his ene— 
mies, agreed in giving him equal glory 
from this adventure. But more from none 
than the Prince of Conde's teſtimony, 
© "That he had done like an old captain in 


£& all, but only in venturing himſelf too 


© much like a young man.** Yet this 
old General had. done the ſame in this 


day's bens as much as the youngeſt ca- 


valicr in his army could do, when he found 


the battle — ſo deſperately, and all 


at ſtake ; whereas, it is certain that no- 
thing could have given Vigour to the 
the firſt route, but 
the repeated examples and dangers of the 
Prince, and ſhame of not following ſuch 
a leader in all the deſperate charges he 
male that day, which both the Generals 


| {cemet! reſulved to die rather than to loſe, 


As the numbers were not greatly diffe- 
rent when the fight began, ſo they were 
nearly equal what fell in this battle, by ex- 
tending to about 6000 or 7009 on either 
bat of the French many more oflicers 
and generals than was utual, in proportion 
to the common ſoldiers. When the right 
parted the armies, the French retired back 
to their former quarters, and next morn— 
ing the Confederates marched to that 
which the enemy had quitied the day be- 
fore. The Allies claimed the viitory, be— 
cauſe they were laſt upon the field; and 
the French, upon carrying away the greateſt 
number of priſoners and ſtandards; but 
whoever had the honour, they both had 
the loſs, | 

At court they blamed the Prince of 
Conde, for having been too adventurous 
towards the cn of the action; but thoſe 
who were preſent were of opinion, that 
he had bcen wanting to the ſtate, and to 
himſelf, when he faw an opportunity of 
entirely defeating this great army, if he 
= It is 
« certain,” ſays the Marquis de la Ferre, 
who wrote a deſcription of this battle, 
© that he brought them from Seneffe as 
far as the village Du Fey, which 1s 
league and a half, fighting with * 
all the way, that he poſſeſſed himſelf 
of their baggage, kill-d them 7ooo or 
8000 men, and tock Fooo priloners, 
before they came to that village; that 
after that, he did not joſe more than 


they ; and that this action ſo much dif- 
© concerted 


cc 
cc 
cc 
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concerted the deſigns of that army, 
& which conſiſted of 60,000 men, that 
ce ali they could think of towards the end 
« of the campaign, vas the ſiege of Ou— 
« denarde, which he forced them to raiſe. 
« So that this campaign may be reckoned 
«-amonglt thoſe which have been moſt 
«happy for Rune, and moſt glorious for 
„ this great Concral, However, the lots 
« was conlidecable on the French ſide. 
« There were 1000 oft:cers killed, and 
« more than 5000 ſoldiers.“ 

This ation had the effect which - 
great batiles have, which is, to calm th 
fary of both des for {ſome time. The 
Prince of Orange began to recruit his ar- 
my under Mons, and the Prince of Conde 
put bis i into uarters of refreſhment on 


the oth: t the Sambre. 

CE. V 12 NG 1H A NL TAKEN. See Ou- 
TATCU | 

SHY en . village in Kent 17 
miles from Lontlon, and \ here the forces 


at * o Henry VI. were defeated, and their 
commander, Sir Humphrey Stattord, with 
ma y other perſons were ſlain by the re- 
bels under Jack Cade in 14509. 

SHEERNESS PESTROYED. Sce Hop. 
SHREWSBURY, BATTLE NEAR. The 
capital of Shropſhire, ſituated on the Se— 
vern. This battle was fought in the year 
1403, between Henry IV. King of Eng- 
land, and the Earls of Northumberland 
and Douglaſs, and was the next military 
exploit after the battle at Holmedon. 
Same diſputes aiifing between the King 
and Percy, concerning the priſoners made 
in that battle, and the latter expoſtulating 
too warmly for the diſpoſition of the 
other, was forbid his preſence. The 
foul of Percy tock fire at this treatment; 
he could not bear this contempt without 
thoughts of revenge. It was chiefly by 
his aſſiſtance that Henry came to the 
crown, and he thought himſelf powerful 
enough to take it from him. 


The Earl of March, whoſe name was | 


Mortimer, had a better title to the crown 
than Henry, being deſcended from the 


4 


a 


| 


—— 


1 
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third ſon of Edward III. whereas Henry's 
claim was derived from the fourth; but 
Mortimer not having fo great a party at 
1:5 devotion, as obliged to give way to 
his more pawcrfug couſin of Laucatter, 
Jo this Lord, Percy tent an agent with 
oflers of aliiftznce towards recovering the 
crown, This propoſal was readily ac- 
cepted, and a ſolemn league was couclud- 
ed between thele parties, to whom were 


joined wy younger Percy, alias Hotſpur, 


and the Earl of Worceſter, brother- to 
Northumberland, with ſome other lords. 
They alſo engaged le veral Scott iſh lords to 


join in this plot; and Perey ſet at liberty 


the priſoners of that nation which were 
yet in his cuſtody, upon the promiſe of 
tevying troops for his tervice. As ſoon as 
the Confederates were ready, the three 
Percys appeared in arms in the north, and 
ſuddenly marched their troops to join the 
Welch, who were advanced into Shrop- 
ſhire. When the two armies met, they 
publithed a manifeſto, ſignifying that they 
had taken up arms to curb the intolcrable 
een of Henry, and enumcrating ſuch 
of his actions as they deemed tyranny. To 
this manifeſto the King publiſhed an an- 
ſwer, and then marched to fight the re- 
bels, who were encamped at Shrewſbury. 
"The battle was furiouſly fought on bot! 
_ At firft the King had the worſt of 
; his horſe was killed under him; aud 
— Prince of Wales, his ſon, was wounded 
in the face. But Henry ſeaſonably calling; 
in his body of reſerve, recovered his 
ground, and then the ſtate of the battle 
was entirely changed. The King's laſt 
charge putting the rebels into ſome diſor- 
der, they were ſo briſkly puſhed, that in 


the end Henry obtained a complete victo- 


ry. Young Percy, with 10,000 men, 
were ſlain ou the ſpot. The Earl of Wor- 
ceſter was taken and beheaded. Douglaſs, 
the Scottith General, was taken, but was 
relcaſed for his valour. . He had that day 
lain with his own hand four perſons who 
were arrayed in all points like the King; 
a firatageir which ſaved Henry's life, 
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Dougluaſs having bent all his endeavours 
aguintt the King only. Henry's loſs is 
laid not to have exceeded 1600 men. 

SICIL Y RELIEVED. Sec VASSARO, 
CPE OF. 

SILISTRIA, BATTLE NEAR IN 1773. 
A firong town of "Purkey in Europe, in 
the province of Bulgaria ; for the parti- 
culars of which tee the following letter, 
written by an officer in the Ruilian army, 
ſent to his friend at Vienna, dated july 14. 

«© The united bodies of the Generals 
Weiſſman and Potemkin paſſed the Danube 


below Brahilow, the 18th and 19th of 
June, and mar ched directly towards Lake 


Karaſor, where they found a detachment 
of Ottomans in a fort of intrenchment. 
The Ruſſian ers, having advanced for- 
ward were attacked by the Ottoman hor . 
and driven back on their foot, who in 
their turn drove back the Ottoman horſe, 


during which time the Ottoman foot had 


left their intrenchments, and joined Se- 
raſkier Numan Pacha. After this the 
whole Ruſſian army paſled the river bc- 
tween the 2oth and 24th without loſs. 
Gencrals Weiſſman and Potemkin were 
detached the next day, with 15,000 men, 
to inveſt Siliſtria, which was defended by 
three pachas and 24,000 men, who on the 


27th marked out the poſts where they 


thought proper to make an aſſault, Gene- 
ral Potemkin attacked, at break of day, 


an intrenchment of Turks, placed out on 


a mountain that commanded the town 

which the Turksdefended with the gr eateſt 
bravery, killed vaſt numbers of Ruſſians, 
and leaving their intrenchments, purtued 
them to the bottom of the mountain ; 
General Weiſlman, profiting from the jm- 
prudence of the conquerors, cauſed ſome 
Ruſſian regiments to march up the moun- 


tain, and take poſſeſſion of their lines, 


which obliged the Turks to march into 
the town. 


ſembled before Siliſtria. Marſhal Roman- 

zow made the neceſſary diſpoſitions for 

the aſſault, but could not execute it on 
2 


| 


| 


The 29th the whole Ruſſian army 4 


| 
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account of the continual ſallies of (he 


Turks. In the meantime the Marſh, 
having received advice that tlie grand 
vizir had detached 50,000 men to the af. 
ſiſtance of the beſieged, and that himiſcif 
intended to march to cut off the retreat 
of the Kufflans, the Marthal deicrmined 
to raile the! ge; ; and to cover his dengn 
orders were ven to keep up a britl "ha : 
during the 1i:ght of the goth, When ke 
began his retreat in good order. 

The iſt of July they arrived at a deffle, 
which they were neceſſitated to pals, 
which was defended by 12,000 Turks, 
General VWeiſlman immediately fell on the 
front of them, having firſt detached ſome 
regiments to flank the Turks. The Turks 
oppoſed them with great valour, and en- 
tirely ſurrounded the rear-guard. It Was 
at this inſtant General Weiſlman fell, 
when he was leading ſome of his broken 
troops to a freſh attack. Happy for the 
Ruſſians, at this time their detached regi— 
ments flanked the Turks, who, thinking 
them more numerous than they were; left 
the defile, and the Ruſſians marched thro? 
it, and repaſſed the river the 2d, 2d, 4th, 
and 5th of July, and the 7th ſung 20 Den, 
The Ruſſians reckoned their loſs at 1009 
men, but they ſaid the loſs was equal as 
great to the "Turks, 

SKEENESBOROUH, 
RAGO. bs 

SLUYS, ENGAGEMENT NEAR IN 1341. 
A tca port town of the Netherlands it; 
Dutch Flanders. 

In 1540, (though Wallingham . it 
in 1338) King Edward I. aſſumed the title 
of King of France, quartered the French 
fleurs-de-lis with his own arms, added 
the motto, Dieu et mon droit, God and mv 

eight,“ to ſhew that he relied vpon Gold 
and the juſtice of his cauſe, He pub- 
liſhed at the {ame time a declaration to thc 
French, and a manifeſto againſt Philip. 

He returned to England, where he ar- 
rived in February, to haſten by his pre- 
fence the great preparations he had 16 
ſolved to make for the more vigorous pur- 

ſuance 


See TicoNpk- 
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ſuance of the war, in the approaching 
campaign. | 

'Fhe French were not all this time idle, 
put having got a good number of ſhips 
together, committed ſeveral depredations 
on the coalts, and particularly at Portſ- 
mouth, and the iſland of Guernſey, where 
they laid almoſt all the towns and villages 
in aſhes. The French hiſtorians likewiie 
mention a ſea-fight in' 1339, in which they 
pretend they took two of our largeſt ſhips, 
with {cveral {mall ones, and killed 1000 
men. EO 

King Edward having got a fleet of 200 
ſhips together, which was afterwards 
joined by the northern fleet, he embarked 
with his troops on the 22d of June, and 
the next day ſet fail from the Downs, 
having then a fleet of 260 ſail of ſhips fit 
for war. The French, in the meantime, 

having early notice of Edward's deſign, 
got all their naval force, conſiſting of 300 
fail of ſhips together, in the port of Sluys, 
reſolving to the utmoſt of their power 
to prevent his landing thereabouts. Ed- 
ward ſent the Lord Cobham, and ſome 
others to view the cnemy's fleet, and 
upon their report reſolved, notwithſtand- 
ing their ſuperiority, to open a paſlage 
through them ; his ambition of acquiring 
fame having made him receive the news 
with more joy than ſurpriſe. When the 
news was brought to the King, he made 
anſwcr, “I have long waited for this op- 
% portunity. With the help of God and 
« St. George, I will now engage them, 
« and be revenged for all the affronts 
© they have offered me.“ 

The King having ordered all his ſhips 
to be in a readineſs, placed the ſtrongeſt 
in the front, and filled thoſe with archers, 
which were at each end of the line. Be— 
tween every two ſhips of archers he cauſed 
one to be placed filled with men at arms. 
He likewiſe ordered another line to be 
formed on the ſide, as a body of reſerve, 
and filled the ſhips with archers, to ſup- 
port or relieve thoſe which might moſt 
want it, as occaſion ſhould require it. 

Nums. XLIX, | 
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The Engliſh fleet approaching the haven 
of Sluys in this order, found the French 
already lying in order of battle, in three 
diviſions, waiting for them; upon which 
enſued one of the moſt bloody engage- 
ments that any age had produced in thoſe 
ſeas, and the firſt in which a King of Eng- 
land had commanded in perſon. "The 
Engliſh having gained the advantage of 


the wind and fun by their dextcri:y and 


management; the King ordered the ligna! 
for engaging to be given as ſoon as the 
fleet was got within a proper diſtance for 
giving or receiving the outſet, The Nor- 
mans perceiving the Engliſh to tack as 
they did, to get the wind, thought they 
were taking to their hecls, and began to 
triumph; but they ſoon found their mit- 
take, and being able ſeamen aud good 
combatants, prepared for the ſight, Ihey 
began the battle by advancing with the 
great Chriſtopher, a ſhip they had taken 
the year before from the Engliſh, ang 
with a great noiſe of trumpets, and other 
inſtruments, attempted to break the line, 
to come at the ſhip in which they ſuppot 
ed the King to be. They were received 
with a general ſhout ; and, during conti- 
nued huzzas, the Engliſh poured” ſuch a 


ſhower of arrows from their long bows. 


into the enemy's ſhips, as ſoon covered thci: 
decks with dead and wounded men, and 
put the whole fleet into a general conſter- 
nation. The great Chriſtopher was taken 


in the beginning of the battle, and all 


that were in her killed or made priſoners. 
The Engliſh filled her with archcrs, and 
ſent her to annoy the Genoeſe ; and now 
death and deſtruction appeared on every 
ſide in their moſt terrible array. be 
air was darkened with arrows, and the 
men at arms engaged in cloſe fight. The 
Engliſh taking the advantage of the con- 
fuſion they had put the French in at the 
beginning, ſoon boarded with the help of 
their grappling-irons; and purſuing their 
good fortune, obtained a complete victory, 
with the loſs of 4000 men. And the 
French attribute the ſucceſs of this day 
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to the aſſiſtance the Engliſh had from a 
great number of Flemiſh ſhips, which 
coming out of ſeveral ports of Flanders, 
Joined them in the beginning of the battle. 
When night was come upon them, there 
were 30 French ſhips, which, not having 
been in the engagement, ſought to eſcape 
under favour of the darkneſs. Among 
theſe was a very large veſſel called the 
James of Diep, in which, when taken, af- 
ter ſhe with the reſt had been engaged 
with the Earl of Huntington the whole 
night, they found 400 dead bodies. 
Great numbers of the French failors 
deſperately threw themſelves into the ſea, 
and ſubmitted to a certain death, rather 


than to abide the repeated vollies of the 


Engliſh arrows; or, what might contri- 
bute more to this deſperate retolution, in 
the heat of the battle no quarter was given 
in the ſhips that were taken. This battle 


laſted from eight in the morning till {ſeven 


at night. | 

The loſs on the French {ide amounted 
to 30,000 men, and 230 ſhips ; only 3o, 
or very few ſhips eſcaped. According to 
their own accounts, they loſt two admi- 


Tals, Bahuchet who was killed in the ac- 


tion, and De Keruel taken priſoner. King 
Edward behaved during the whole battle 
with an inimitable courage and conduct. 
If the former filled his ſoldiers with admi- 


ration, the latter raiſed no leſs wonder in 
the mariners.. They faw with aſtoniſh- 


ment a Prince, who had never command- 


ed at ſea before, give his orders with as 


much prudence and forcſight, as if it had 
been the whole buſineſs of his life. He 
minded neither danger nor fatigue, but 
was always preſent where the action was 


the hotteſt. 


The French King's courtiers being under 
uneaſineſs in what manner they ſhould 


communicate the news of this great loſs 


to him, his jeſter took upon him to do it; 
and going into his Majeſty's preſence, 
broke out into the moſt violent exclama- 
tions of, © O the cowardly Engliſh, pal- 
& try Engliſh, faint-hearted Engliſh !” 


— 
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— 
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| Whereupon the King aſking, © Why they 


« were ſuch cowards ! wha had tlie; 
« done?“ „ Why,” replied he, © becaufe 
ce they had not the courage to jump into 
« the ſea as your Majeſty's brave Normans 
«© and Frenchmen have done.“ 

Father Daniel makes the following ob— 


ſervations on this ica-fight : 


The firſt is, that no mention is made in 
our accounts of this battle, either of tlie 
roſtrum, which was, in more ancient 
times, the principal offenſive weapon of 
the flip, or of galleys, or rowers ; nor is 
any notice taken of that ma inner of work- 
ing ſhips, by which the commander of 
one vellel attempted to break the oars of 
another, and thereby rendered it unfit for 
{ervice. This the Latins called enor de- 
tergere, and it was performed in the fol- 
lowing manner; the ſhip making this at- 
tempt laid itſelf as ncar as poſlible to the 
enemy's ſhip, in a parallel line, and then, 
at a ſignal given, ruſhing on at once with 
all their might, and either lifting up, or 
withdrawing their own oars ſuddenly . 
grazed with violence on the enemy's ſhip, 
4 broke their oars with the hulk of their 
own u veſſel, after which they generally 
tacked about, and either gored the ſhip 
with their roſtr um, or grappled, 

Hence it follows, that at this time, as 
well the Engliſh as the French had not 
only left off the manner of the Romans, 
who, in their naval combats, always made 
uſe of oars, but the uſe of thoſe beaked 
veſlels, which they called naves rofirate, 
that were yet in ule in the time of Philip 
Auguſtus (towards the concluſion of the 
12th, and the beginning of the 15th cen- 
tury). And indec( neither this roſtrum, 
nor the epcron or beak-hcad, which after— 

vards ſupplied the Tabs of it, could be 
ages but by means of oars. 

It 1s plain, therefore, that in this battle 
the ſhips were ſuch, as in compariſon to 


the flat or low built galleys, might pro- 


perly be called high decked ſhips. Not 


but that in theſe high decked veſſels, they 


macte uſe of oars together with their ſails; 
but 
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but in their naval fights, if we may judge 
by this, they worked lets with the former 
than the latter. 

As in thcic times the French fleets were 
compoſed of all kinds of ſhips, got toge- 
ther in the ſeveral ports of France, there 
were lometimes galleys among them, but 
in leſs number than in former times; for 
at the battle of Guernſey, which was 
| ſought not Jong afterwards, Louis of 
Spain, who commanded the French ficet 
of 32 ſail, had Eine ſhips larger than the 
relt, three of which were galleys ; the 
rell were high decked veſſels, which in 
battle made more uſe of their fails than 
their oars. 

This is to be underſtood of ſhips in the 
weſtern ſeas, in which theſe battles be- 
tween the French and Engliſh were fought, 
and not of thoſe in the Mediterranean, 
where they have always made uſe of gal- 
leys more than of any other kind of ſhips; 
and that even of later years, whether the 
battles have been fought in that ſea, or 
whether upon any occaſion they have 
come into the ocean. 

When thereforc in the time of Philip 
the Fair, and of Philip de Valois (at the 
beginning of the 14th century) mention 
is made of the men of war of France, or 
England, or even of Spain, in the ocean, 
it is always to be underſtood of ſuch ſhips 
as are worked by fails, and not by oars, 
except on a retreat or to gain the wind. 

Father Daniel makes another obſerva— 
tion on this fea-fight, upon Froiſſard's ac- 
count of the order of battle on the Engliſn 
fide, This author, ſays he, who is al- 
ways a friend to the Engliſh, ſays nothing 
of the order of battle on the French fide ; 
but it is very probable their fleet was 
ranged much in the fame manner. 

We are told, 1. That the King of Eng- 
land placed all his ſhips of the greateſt 
force in the front ; by which we may con- 
clude that he 8 at leaſt two lines. 
2. That the ſhips which were placed at 
tae two ends of the firſt line were filled 
with archers; this was that they might 


— 
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continually infeſt the enemy with their 


arrows; and from thence may be iuferred, 
that thoſe in the center were manned 
with men at arms; belides which we 
find he placed a ſhip with men at arms, 
betwecu every two ſhips of archers; the 
deſign of which was probably to be ready 
for a cloſe fight. 3. That he kept an- 
other ſquadron at a diſtance, to be a body 
of reſerve; which, without doubt, had 
orders to detach veilels from time to time 
to the aſſiſtance of thoſe they ſhould ob- 
ſerve to be the moſt preſſed. 

What is here obſerved of the Engliſh 
fleet being ranged in a double line, con- 


firms what was ſaid before, that the 


greateſt part of the fleet conſiſted of high 
decked veſſels and not of galleys; for the 
common way of ranging galleys was in 
the form of a half-moon, the two points, 
or horns of which advanced towards the 
enemy; and the two fleets lay with their 
prows or heads facing one another. Thus 
as our galleys, at this time, have their 
guns on their prows or forccaſtles, ſo 
then they placed their machines and chief 
inſtruments of defence there. On the 
other hand, in theſe high decked ſhips 
the archers, lingers, and balliſtas (or en- 


gines to throw darts or ſtones) were: 


placed upon deck, and they conſequently 
fought broadiide to br oadſide, in the ſame 
manner as now, whether in the attack or 
the defence. 

The third obſervation he makes is, that 
in thoſe days, after the diſcharge of their 
arrows, they were generally mare ready 
at boarding than now; and that they 
fought irregularly, without much regard 
to the breaking of their line. But as this 
fleet was ranged in more-than one line, it 
is more than probable, ſays he, that the 
ſhips of the ſecond line continued in order 
of battle, while thoſe of the firſt r 

and boarded. 

The enemy's fleet being thus entively 
defeated, King Edward kept the ſea three 
days, and then landed his troops Without 
any oppoſition; and having joined the 
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Germans, Flemiſh, and Gaſcons, marched 
with his army, conliſting of 150, ooo men, 
from Ghent to Tonrnay, and beſieged 
that place. After a three month's fruit- 
Jeſs tiege, being continually haraſſed by 
Philip, with a much ſtronger army, Ed- 
ward was perſuaded, or rather compelled, 
by the defection of Ins allies, to come in- 
to a truce till the 25th of ſune the next 
car, and it was afrerwards prolonged. 

SOLEBAY, ENGAGEMENT OFF IN 1672. 
Situated on the coaſt of Norfolk, Great 
Britain. By the alliance Charles II. made 
with Louis XIV. the latter was engaged 
to enter Holland by land, and to afliſt 
England with her whole naval force. Ac- 
cordingly the French tcok the field in the 
beginning of May, and in a few days pe- 
netrated as far as the walls of Utrecht; 
and their fleet was conducted by the Count 
'Eitrees, the French vice-admiral, to 
Portſmoutb, where it arrived on the 3d 
of May. 

Our fleet coming thither ſoon after "Ee 
the-Downs, they both put to ſea. The 
Duke of York, being Commander in Chief, 
was with the red fquadron in the center; 
Rlonſieur d'Eſtrees, acting as Admiral of 
the white, with the French ſquadron on 
 the-right ; and the Earl of Sandwich, be- 
ing Admiral of. the blue, on the left. The 
Engliſh fleet confiſled of above 100 ſhips 
of xii ſorts, and the French cf 30. 

On the roth, they diſcovered the Dutch, 
about eight Feagnes E. S. E. of the Gan- 
Rcet; and the next day they prepared to 
engage, had not the thick weather which 
canre vp, made them lote ſight of each 
other. Upon this the Engliſh and French 
feets put into Solebay, where they con- 
tired till the 28th, when the Dutch ap- 
peared unexpectedly at break of day in 
the ofling,. bearing up to them, and had 
very near ſurpriſeck them in the bay, ma- 
ny ſhips being obliged to cut their cables 
to ger out: and range themſelves in order 
of battle. 

The Dutch fleet, which according to 
mott of their. authors confiſted-of 75 large 
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ſhips, and 40 frigates and fireſhips, was 
commanded by Banckert in the van, why 
attacked the white ſquadron, under Mon- 
; eur d'Eſtrees 3 and by De Ruyter, Who 
commanded in chief, in the center, anq 
fought with the red ſquadron under the 
Duke; and by Van Ghent in the rear, 
who engaged with the blue ſquadron un: 
der the Lord Sandwich. 
Ihe engagement was begun between 
ſeven and eight in the morning by the 
Dutch, with the white ſquadron, and the 
French received them, in the beginning, 
with ſome ſhew of courage and bravery ; 
but they ſoon ſheered off from the battle, 
'The Duke and De Ruyter were, in the 
meantime, ſo warmly engaged for ſeveral 
hours, that his Royal Highneſs was obliged 
to leave his ſhip, the St. Michael (her 
main top maſt with the ſtandard being, ac- 
cording to the Dutch accounts, ſhot down), 
and go on board the Loyal London. The 
Earl of Sandwich in the Royal James, a 
ſhip of 100 guns, gave very ſignal proofs 
of his intrepid valour. He was firſt at- 


tacked by the Great Holland, commanded 
by Captain Brackel (the ſame who began 
the attack at Chatham) followed by a 
fireſhip, and was ſoon ſeconded by Van 
Ghent's whole ſquadron. Brackel, though 
of much lets force, depending on the aſſiſt- 
ance of his friends, who had the advan- 
tage of the wind, grappled the Royal 
James; and while the Earl was engaged 
with him, he was attacked by Van Ghent, 
with feveral other men of war aud fire 
ſhips, againſt all which he maintained a 
bloody fight. The Dutch Rear-Admiral, 
Van Ghent, was foon taken off with a 
cannon-ſhot ; three of their fireſhips and 


| 


from Brackel's ſhip, 


a man of war, which would have laid tlie 
Earl on board on the other ſide, were 
{unk ; ard at length he was diſengage: 
with which he had 


been grappled an hour and an half, and hac 
reduced her to the ſtate of a wreck, wound- 
ed her commander, killed and wounded 
almoſt all his officers, and above two-thirds 
| bf his men. 
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ſelf and repulſed the enemy in fo brave a 
manner, for five hours together, and it 
was believed might have made an honour- 
able retreat too; but he would not be 
perſuaded to deſiſt from the unequal com- 
bat, though not ſeconded as he ought to 
have been by his ſquadron. At length 
another Dutch fireſhip, covered by the 
| ſnoke of the enemy, grappled the Royal 
James, and ſet her in a flame; and the 
brave but unfortunate Earl periſhed in 


—— 
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fury. The French ſquadron ſtill kept 
aloof, and left the Engliſh to encounter 
the whole force of the enemy, with the 
diſadvantage of two to three. Notwith- 
ſtanding this inequality, the fight (as the 
Dutch themſelves own) laſted with great 
fury till nine at night, both ſides having: 
diſplayed all the art and ſkill which could 
he expected from the moſt experienced. 
commanders, and all the bravery. that: 
thirſt of honour could inſpire. 


her, with ſeveral other gallant officers. 

Of 1000 men on board, 600 were killed 
on the deck. When the ſhip was on fire, 
the Earl retired to his cabin, where he 
was followed by his Captain, Sir Richard 
Haddock, who finding him with a hand- 
kerchief before his eyes, told him of the 
danger. But he anſwered, © He ſaw how 
« things went,” reflecting on the words 
the Duke had let fall the day before, 
«© and was therefore reſolved to periſh 
« with the ſhip.” Sir Richard Haddock, 
who was wounded in the thigh, was taken 
out of the ſea. 


The death of Van Ghent, with the 


furious attack of part of the Earl's ſqua-— 
dron, which at laſt came in to his reſcue, 
rhough too late, cauſed toon after ſuch a 
confuſion in Van Ghent's ſquadron, . that 
it ſtood: off, and} left the fight for ſome 
time. This gave opportunity to the blue 
ſquadron to join the red, and to aſſiſt the 
Duke of York, who being abandoned by 
the French, was in danger of heing borc 
down by two of the enemy's ſquadrons, 
under De Ruyter and Banckert. In this 
figlit Cornelius Evertzen, Admiral of 'Zea- 
land, was killed ;. and De Ruyter himſelf, 
with Allemond, another: of their flag-offi- 
cers, narrowly eſcaped being burnt by the 
Engliſh fireſhips. De Ruyter-was wound- 
ed, 150 of his men kilted, and his ſhip 
{o diſabled, that ſhe was towed out of the 
fleet, and with great diſficulty got to 
Zealand, Van Ghent's ſquadron, Which 
had abſented for ſme time from the battle, 
coming in again to the aſſiſtance of De 


Towards the end of the fight great ha- 
vock was made among the Dutch fireſnhips, 
of which five or {ix (as they themſelves 
allow) were (deſtroyed by one Engliſh man 
of war. At laſt, the whole Duteh fleet 
being diſperſed, and iu great diſorder; . 
and Sir Joſeph Jordan with the blue ſqua- 
dron getting the wind of them, De Rny- 
ter's ſhip was in great danger of being 
burnt ; but being got looſe from the fire- 
(hip which grappled her, that- Admiral 
took the opportunity to gather his ſcatter- 
ed fleet together; and. firſt quitted the. 
place of battle. 

Ihe loſs of men was pretty near an 
equality; but of ſhips, the Dutch wilt: 
needs have it: the moſt were milling. on 
our ſide; there being (fay they) two 
burnt and threc ſunk ; whereas they: loſt. 
but three, one - burnt, one ſunk, and a 
third taken by the Engliſh ; beſides Brac- 
kel's ſhip. difabled. . The French, not- 
withſtanding their-great caution, .Icſt two 
men of war, one burnt, and another ſunk: . 
Among the flain om our fide were many 
brave men of :quality, as the Earl of Sand- 
wich, Captain Digby» in the Henry, Sir 
Freteheville- Holles inn the Cambridge, Sir 
John Fox in the Prince, Monſieur de la 
Rabeniere the French! Rear-Admiral, the 
Lord Maiditone, Mr. Montague, Mr. Ni- 
cholas, and Nr. Vaughan, the two laſt 
of which were of-the. Duke's bed cham- 
ber, belides ſeveral other pcrtons of. note. 
Ine Engliſh complained that the French 
were- wanting in their duty, and only 
fought at a diſtance after they had fepa- 
rated ſrom-the. flect. This conduct was 


Ruyter, the fight went on- with. greater 
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aſcribed to ſecret orders given to the Count 
«Eitrees, not to expole his Majeſty's ſhips 
too much, but to leave the Engliſh and 
Dutch fleets toeffect their own deſtruction. 

Nothing can give a juſter idca of this 
fight than the teſtimony of the Dutch 
Admiral, De Ruyter, who declared, that 
he had been in many ſea fights, but never 
was in any fo continual, obſtinate, and 
cruel, as this was on the ſide of the Eng- 
liſh. 


Though the advantage which we had 


now gained over the Dutch at ſea was 


not ſo very conſiderable, the States were 
reduced to a deplorable condition. TW O 
of the provinces, Guelderland and Utrecht, 
were in the poſſeſſion of the French; Over- 
yſſel was in the hands of the Elector of 
Cologne and the Biſhop of Munſter ; and 
Frieſland and Groningen were actually 
attacked. The province of Holland was 


_ . obliged to open the ſluices, and lay the 


country under water, to ſtop the rapid 
progreſs of the French. This raiſed a 
general diſcontent in the populace, which 
ripened at length into open ſedition: and 
the Penſioner, De Wit, was charged with 
having been the cauſe of all theſe calami- 
ties which broke in like a torrent upon 
their country. In this perplexity, the 
States of Holland, very much againſt 
their will, were obliged to admit the 
Prince of Orange to the dignity of Stadt- 
holder; and ſoon after the two brothers, 
Cornelius and John de Wit, were maſla- 
cred by the common people at the Hague. 

During theſe diſtractions the States 
ſent ambaſſadors to England to ſue for 
peace; but their propoſals being rejected, 
they ſoon returned. The demands inſiſted 
on by the Engliſh were, The honour of 
the flag, not only by ſingle ſhips, but by 
whole fleets ; a million ſterling for repa- 
ration of damages, and the charges of the 
war; 10,000l. a-year for the liberty of 
fiſhing on the Britiſh coaſt ; the offices of 
perpetual Stadtholder, Captain and Ad- 
miral-General, for the Prince of Orange; 
and his male iſſue ; a ſhare of the whole 
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Eaſt-India trade; the poſſeſſion of the city 
of Sluys in Flanders, and the iſlands of 
Cadzant, Walcheren, Goerce, and Voory, 
Ihe French and Englith fleets being 
perfectly refitted, the latter took on board 
a large body of land forces, intended for 
a deicent on Zealand, the only province 
into which the French arms had not pene- 
trated, being interrupted by the opening 
of the {luiccs. 1, | 
They failed for the Dutch coaſts, and 


found the Dutch fleet; but not thinking 


proper to attack them among the ſands, 
they deferred the execution of their de- 
{ign, and blocked up the Maeſe and Texel, 


which De Ruyter (having ſtrict orders 


from the States not to hazard a battle) 
{law with concern, yet wanted power to 
prevent. Ihe Duke of York was reſolved 


to debark on the Texel the body of troops 


on board his fleet. The occaſion was fa- 
vourable in all reſpects: the French, and 
the Biſhop of Munſter were in the heart 
of the Dutch territories, ſo that no great 
force could be drawn together to rci:{t 
them on ſhore ; and the coaſt was ſo low 
and flat, that it looked as if nothing but 
a ſuperior force could have ſecured the 
Dutch from this invaſion. It was upon 
the 3d of July this reſolution was taken; 
and it was intended -that their forccs 
ſhould have landed the next flood. But 


providence interpoſed in favour of a free 


people, and ſaved them from a yoke 
which ſeemed alrcady to preſs upon their 
necks. The ebb, inſtead of ſix, continued 
twelve hours, which defeated the intended 
deſcent for that time; and the ſtorm that 
roſe the night following, forced the fleet 
out to ſea, where they ſtruggled for ſome 
time with very foul weather, and the cp- 
portunity being quite Joſt, returned with- 
out performing any thing of conſequence 
to the Engliſh ſhore. "The Dutch clergy 
magnified this accident into a miracle. 
There was no other aCtion thought of 
at ſea for this year, cxcept the ſending 
Sir Edward Spragge with a ſquadron to 
the Dutch hcrring fiſhery 5 with 
2 which 
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doggers, and 350 priloners. 

While theſe things were tranſacting in 
Europe, Sir 'Fobias Bridges failing with 
a {quadron of five or {ix ſhips, and a regi- 
ment of foot foldiers, from Barbadoes to 
Tobago, a ncighbouring plantation be- 
longing to the Dutch, made himſelf maſter 
of that iſland, with a booty of about 400 
prifoncrs, and 500 Negroe {laves. -Not 


long after, the Engliſh took from — 


St. Euſtace, another of the Caribbee 
illands. About the fame time, four of 
their Eaſt-India ſhips, having 500 or 600 
men on board, reduced the i{iand of St. 


Helena on the coaſt of Africa; but the 


governor and his people, after having ſe- 
veral times repnlled the Dutch, finding 
the fort not defenſible on the land fide, 
embarked with their moſt valuable effects 
on board ſome Engliſh and French ſhips, 
and carried them off. 

Commodore Richard Monday, who was 
ſent with four men of war to convoy the 
Engliſh Eaſt-India fleet, ſeeing at his arri- 
val at St. Helena what had happened, and 
beſides, being in want of water, immedli— 
ately ſet about to retake it, which he did 
without any great reſiſtance. This lots 
was the more fatal to the Dutch, becauſe 
ſoon after, three Eaſt-India ſhips very 


richly laden coming in there fell into | 


the hands of the Englith ; and they might 
have taken more, had they not been too 
forward in diſcovering thenuelves. For 
this ſervice the King knighted Monday at 
his return, 

In revenge of theſe procecdings, the 
Dutch made an attempt upon the ifland of 
Bombay, but were repulied. And their 
Vice-Admiral Frederickſon, failing with 
13 (ſome accounts ſay 15) men of war 


to our. plantations on the continent, did 


us conſiderable mitchict; till meeting 
with 10 Englith men of war, and tome 


merchant-ſhips, aſharp engagement enſued, 


in which they loſt their Admiral ; and 
the Engliſh, on their ſide, loſt three 


1 
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which he took ſeveral of their buſſes and || to the Caribbees, they recovered St. Eu- 


ſtacc. 

All this time commerce {uffered excced- 
ingly on both ſides. Plantations wert 
ruincd ; and the French Who before this 
war had not either {kill in navigation, or 
underſtood at all the art of fighting by 
{ea, as their .own writers confeſs, im- 
proved in both at the expence of Britain 
and Holland. 'i'hus their end was plainly 
anſwered, while the maritime powers 
were fighting as much againſt their incli- 
nations as their intereſt, 


In England the people were greatly diſ- 
contented with the miniſterial cabal : the 
parliament ſhewed their diſlike of a Dutch 
war, by refuſing to grant any money for 
ſuch a ſervice: and the fears which in- 
created about the religion of the Duke of 
York, as heir apparent to the crown, oc- 
calioned them to fall into warm debates 
upon religion, and to paſs an act under 
the title of the Teſt Act, which putting 
it out of the power of the Papiſts to con- 
tinue in any public employment, Lord 
Clifford was ſoon after obliged to quit the 
treaſury, and the Duke of York immedi- 
ately declined the command of the fleet. 
Theſe were changes which had a natural 
tendency to bring things about again to 
their proper places; yet the Dutch war 
was carried on for another year, through 
the influences of their councils who be- 
gan it. | | 

It was reſolved early in the year 1673, 
that Prince Rupert ſhould command the 
fleet, yet no care was taken to fit it out 
in time, and much lets to furniſh him 
with ſuch ofſicers as were agreeable to 
him. Sir Robert Holmes was laid aſide, 
merely becauſe he was in his Highneſs's 
tavour, and Sir Edward Spragge tent in 
his ſtead ; who not long after went into 
France on a ſecret commiſſion, without 
Prince Rupert's knowing any thing of his 
buſinets. Sir John Harman was appointed 
his vice-admiral, when he was known 
to have ſurvived the great abilities he 


merchant-ſhips. From thence going down 8 had ſignalized; and was now ſo ill of 
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the gout, as not to be able to move either 


hand or foot, or ſo much as to ſtir out of 
his cabin. | 

The Prince in vain expoſtulated againſt 
theſe and many other hardſhips, of which 
he could obtain no redreſs : therefore in 


the beginning of the month of April, | 


hearing the Dutch fleet was at ſea, and in- 
tended to come and {ink many hulks filled 
with lead and ſtones in the mouth of the 
Thames, he with much induſtry got toge- 
ther as many of the fourth and fifth rate 
mips as he could, and with ſome fireſhips 
{2iled out and prevented them. 


About the middle of May the flect, tho? | 


indifferently provided, was rcady for the 
fea; but then the great difficulty was 
how to join our good allies the French, 
who were at Breſt, and who freely de- 
clared, that they were reſolved not to ſtir 
till our fleet was in the Channel. As the 
Dutch laboured day and night to ſtrengthen 
their navy, his Highneſs ſaw the neceſſity 
of joining the French early; and as a 
proof of his high courage, as well as great 
fill in maritime affairs, he paſſed in ſpite 
of the enemy, then riding at the Gun: fleet, 
through the paſſage called the Narrow, 
and this too againſt the wind; which ſo 
ſurpriſed the Dutch, that ſeeing the end 


of their lying there loſt, they ſailed back 


again to their own ports. 

His Majeſty, and his Royal Highneſs 
the Duke of Vork, viſited the fleet on the 
19th of May; and in a council of war 
held in their preſence, it was reſolved to 
attack the enemy even upon their own 
coaſt, in caſe they could not be provoked 


to quit it. In purſuance of this reſolu- 


tion, Prince Rupert ſtood over towards 
the coaſt of Holland, and found De Ruyter 
with the Dutch fleet riding within the 
Fands at Schonevelt, in a line between the 
Rand and the Stony Bank, which was a 
very advantageous ſituation; but his 


Highneſs perſiſted in his reſolution of 


obeying the poſitive orders he had receiv- 


ed for attacking them. Therefore on the 


28th in the morning, about nine o'clock, 
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a detached ſquadron of 35 frigates, and 13 
fireſhips, were ſent to draw the enemy 
out, which was very caſily done ; for De 
Lwyter preſently advanced in good order, 
and the Engliſh light ſhips retreating, put 
their own fleet in ſome diſorder. This 
engagement happened on very unequal 
terms, The Confederate fleet conſiſted 
of 84 men of war, belides tireſhips, di- 
vided into three ſquadrons, under the 
command of Prince Rupert, Count EL. 
trees, and Sir Edward Spragge. The 
Dutch were icarce 70 men of war and 
frigates, under De Ruytcr, Tromp, and 
Banckert. The French made little or no 
ſail, but kept in the rear, though they 
ſaw the Dutch fleet ſtretch to the north. 

By twelve.in the morning, the detach- 
ed ſquadron beforementioned engaged 
Van 'Tromp ; and ſoon after the Prince 
engaged De Ruyter almoſt two hours be. 
fore the French began to fight at all. Then, 
ſays Prince Rupert's relaiion, Count 
d Eſtrees engaged De Ruyter, but quickly 
left him; neither did De Ruyter follow, 
but went to the aſſiſtance of Tromp, 
whom he very ſeaſonably relieved, which 
put an end to the feuds long ſubſiſting be- 
tween them. The battle was very hard 
fought on both ſides. 

Schram, who was Vice-Admiral of Van 
Tromp's ſquadron, was killed; as was 
likewiſe Rear-Admiral Vlag, of Banckcrt's 
ſquadron, with ſeveral of the captains v ho 
commanded under them. The Golden 
Lion, in which Van Tromp himſelf was, 
had above 100 men killed and wounded, 
and was very much ſhattered ; and in thi; 
condition ſhe was very near being burat 
by a fireſhip, ſet upon her by Sir William 
Reeves. Van Tromp was then obliged 
to hoiſt his flag on board the Prince vn 
Horſeback, and her main-maſt being ſhot 
by the board, he removed to the Amſter- 
dam, and afterwards to the Comet. Of 
Prince Rupert's ſquadron, Captain Leg 
boarded and took the Dutch ſhip called 
the Jupiter ; but ſhe was ſurpriſed 2nd 
re taken, while the Engliſh were buſicd 
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in rummaging her. At length, the fu- 
rious attack made by Sir Edward Spragge, 
ſeconded by the other ſquadrons, obliged 
we Dutch to retreat ſo far within their 
ſinds that the Engliſh and French could 
not purſue them, eſpecially as it Was dark, 
without the greateit danger, and they 
were therefore obliged to ſtand off. 

Ge Ruyter and Van "Fromp, in their 
letters to the States, the former however 
wit more modzeity than the latter, pre— 
teln, upon tnppolition and hear- ſay, that 
the Kngliſh lot 14 or more ſhips, and fire— 
Hnips; but our accounts allow no more 
tun one frigate ſunk, and the fireſhips 
which were ipent in the action. The 
French, who behaved tolerable well in 
this dav's action, had two men of war 
unk. he Dutch own the lots of five or 
tix fire ips, deſtroyed by our men of war. 
The Deveuter, one of their men of war, 
which with {cveral others was much diſ— 
abled, and towed out of their fleet, ſunk 
betore the Wiclings, and molt cf her men 
vere drowned. 

The Confederate fleet remained on the 
coait without receiving any reinforce- 
ment, or being able, on account of a 
ſtrong welterly wind, to get rid of the 
incumbrance of their wounded men. The 
Dutch, on the contrary, being on their 
own coaſts, 
with all neceifaric s, and reintorced by ſe— 
veral men of war, in the room of thoſe 
which were diſabled in the lait battle. 

Prince Rupert did all that in his power 
lay to put the fleet into a good condition ; 
and believing that the Dutch would not 
be long before they endeavoured to make 
ue of their advantage, he went on board 
the Royal Sovereign in the evening of the 


34 of June, where he went not to bed all | 


night. His foreſight was very requiiite ; 
* on the 4th in the morning, the Dutch 
fleet, by this time at leaſt as ſtrong as 
the Confadler ates, bore down upon the m 
as faſt as the wind would permit. Sir 
Edward Spragge had ſo little notion of 
their ſigliting, that taking the brave Ear] 


were plentifully ſupplied. 
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of Oflory, his Rear-Admiral, with him, 
he went in his boar on board the Admi- 
ral, which loſt a great deal of time. As 
tor Prince Rupert, he was io much in 
earneſt, that finding his ſhip's crew, which 
was but indifferent, railed his chers 
very flowly, he ordered his cables to be 
cut, that he might make haſte to meet 
the Dutch. Count dEſtrees, with the 
white ſquadron, betrayed no ſuch great 
willingnels to fight, as both our own and 
the Dutch Writers agree, but kept as 
much as might be out of harm's way. 
At laſt, about ſive in the evening, 
Spragge and "Promp en: go with great 
furv. As for De Rayter, > ſhewed at 
tirtt a delign of coming to a — engage— 
ment— with the prince, but before he 


came within mulguet-thot, he tacked and 


bore away, whence it was concluded 
that he had ſuffered ſome conſtderable da. 
mage. Spragge, in the meantime, had 
forced 'Þ romp to ſheer off. He then fe!! 
into Vice- Admiral Swecr's diviſion, which. 
he ſoon put into confulion: and Spraggs 
likewiſe encountered Van Tromp ſhip to 
ſhip, but at ſome diſtance, for want of 
Wind; - notwithitanding which, he fhot 
down his a.lmiral's flag, and made a terrible 
laughter among his men. This bravo 
commander behaved himſelf upon other 
occaſions likewiie, during the engagement. 

with ſo much gallantry, and plied his 


broadiides with lo much fury, as well as 


good management, on the enemy's ſhips, 
that whole {ſquadrons fled before him; 
The fight laſted till ten or eleven at night. 
at which time the Dutch, though they 
had the weather- gage, and could have 
obliged the Confederates to fight the next 
day, thought fit to retreat, and uſed their 
utmoſt endeavours to reach their own 
coaſts. This retreat their own writers 
allow : and Prince Rupert, in his account. 
of the action, takes notice of the great 
contuiton the whole Dutch flect was in at 
that time. 


The night being cloſed in before the 


Dutch began to retreat with the body of 
*L1I1 their 
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their flect, the Confederates were not ſen- 


ſible of it for ſome hours. However, 
about two in the morning, they ſtood at- 
ter them, and continued the chale, as well 
as the wind would let them, till ſix, when 
perceiving they were gotten within the 
thoals, they gave it over, and ſteered for 
the Engliſh coalts, where they arrived 
about eleven. This battle having been 
fought, as I oblerved above, at a diſtance, 
there were no ſhips either taken or de- 
ſtroyed on either fide; but many were 
very much damaged, eſpecially on the ſide 
of the Dutch, which obliged them to de- 
cline the battle the next day, though they 
| had the advantage of the wind. 

The Prince was for fighting the enemy 
again; but it was carried in a council of 
war, to {ail for the Engliſh coaſt, in order 
to obtain ſupplies, as well of ammunition 
as proviſion, through want of which, a 
great many captains complained loudly. 
Beſides, the fleet was lo poorly manned, 
that if it had not been for the land forces 
on board, they could not have fought at 
all; and for the moſt part new raiſed men. 
On the 8th of June, the fleet arrived at 
the buoy in the Nore ; and on the 14th 
Prince Rupert went to London, in order 
to give the King an account of the condi- 
tion things were in, and to preſs for ſuch 
neceſlary ſupplies, as might enable him 
to put to ſea again without delay. 

The Confederate fleet having landed 
their wounded men, and taken in a freſh 
ftore of proviſions and ammunition, put 
again to ſea on the 17th of the ſame month 
(in the preſence of the King, who came 
down the river to ſee the fleet), with a 
body of 7000 freſh troops, w hercef 4009 
were diſtributed on board the men of war, 
The deſign was to attempt a deſcent on 
the coaſt of Zealand. They appeared be- 
fore the Maeſe the 23d, the next day 
were off Scheveling and Zandvort, and 
quickly after before the Texel; 
whence they cruized along the whole 
coaſt of Holland and Frizeland, to the VIy, 
Ameland, and the Weſtern-Ems : and in 


from 
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2 beginning of Auguſt returned again 
before the "Pcxel. ele Various motions 
of the Confederate fleet were a great in- 
convenience to the Dutch, as well by ha- 
raſſing their troops, which were obliged 
to follow them, as by endaugering thcir 
homeward bound trade, and particularly 
a rich Eaſt-India lect, which they were 
11 expectation of, and o# which they took 
one ſhip very richly laden. 

'The Dutch bore with this patiently 
near a fortnight, and had the mortitica- 
tion to have not only their harbours 
blocked up, but their ſhips taken in their 
very light. At length delpair rouſed their 
courage, and they relolved in a council 
of war held on board De Ruyter's ſhip, in 
the preſence of the Prince of Orange, to 
leave their ſtation, and hazard a third en- 
gagement rather than ſuffer theſe inſults 
any longer: but though, purſuant to this 
reſolution, they put to lea on the zd of 
, 1t was the 1oth before the fleets 
met, De Ruyter having, by a miaſter-. 
piece of good conduct, paſſed by the Cou- 
federates cloſe under the ſhore, in the 
night, and ſo got the weather-gage cf 
them. 

The Dutch Admiral, carly on the 11th 
of Auguſt, bore down upon the Confede- 

rates, as if he meant to force them to a 
battle, upon which his Highneſs thoug lit 
fit to tack, and thereby brought the flect 
into good order, He put the French in 
the van, himſelf in the center, and Sir 
Edward Spragge in the rear; and in this 
diipolition the French lay fair to get the 
wind of the enemy, which however they 
neglected, The Engliſh conliſted of about 
60 men of war and frigates, the Frencliof 
30, and the Dutch of 70, or thereabouts; 

{o that the royal fleets were r 

ſuperior to that of the Republic. 
| DeRuyter bearing down with his flect 
in three quadr ons, prepared to attack the 
Prince himſelf, while Tromp engaged 
Spragge and the blue ſquadron, in which 


the Engliſh Admiral obliged him, by lay- 


| ing his fore- topſail to his maſt, in order to 


ſtay 
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flay for him, contrary to the expreſs or- 
der of the Prince. This fondncis for a 
point of honour proved fatal to himſelf, as 
weil as diſadwantageous to the fleet. 
Banckert, With his Zealand ſquadron, 
ſaould have engaged the white, com- 
manded by i>”Ettees; but it ſeems the 
Durch underirood their tcn:;per better 
than to give themſelves much trouble 
abbut them; for Banckert contented him- 
4clt wich ſending eight men of war aud 
three ſireſnips to attack the Rear Admi- 
ral de Martel, who ſcemed to be the only 
man that had any real delign to tight ; 


and then the reſt of the Zealand ſquadron 


united themſelves to De Ruyter, and fell 
together upon Prince Rupert, | 

Rear- Admiral de Martel, being left 
not only by the body of the French fleet, 
but even by the captains of his own divi- 
lion, was attacked by five Dutch ſhips at 
once. He fought them for two hours, 
and that with ſuch courage and ſucceſs, 
that having diſabled one, the reſt were 
glad to ſheer off, and he rejoined the 
white ſquadron; where expoſtulating 
with the captains of his own diviſion for 
deſerting him ſo baſcly, they told him 
plainly they had orders from the Admi- 
ral not to obſerve his motions : and, in- 
deed, on his return to France, he was call- 
ec to an account as having excecded his 
commiſſion, and was thrown into the 
Baſtile for having bchaved himſelf too 
well. 

The battle betwcen De Ruyter and the 
red ſquadron began about eight o'clock 


in the morning, and a multitude of cir-: 


cumſtances concurred to threaten the Eng- 
iſh Admiral with inevitable ruin. The 
French, not ſatisfied with being mere 
ſpectators of a very uncqual combat from 
the beginning, ſuffered the ſhips which 
had attacked De Martel, to paſs quietly to 
their own fleet; ſo that now, De Ruyter's 
and Banckert's ſquadrons; were both upon 
the red. Sir Edward Spragge, intent on 
his perſonal quarrel with Van Tromp, 
had fallen to the leeward ſeveral leagues 


9 O1. 


with the blue ſquadron ; and to complete 
Prince Rupert's misfortune, the enemy 
found means to intercept his own Rear- 
Admiral, Sir John Chichele, with his di- 
viſion ;. to that by noon, his Highneſs was 
wholly furrounded by the Dutch, being 
preſſed by De Ruyter and his diviſion on 
his lee quarter, an admiral with two flags 
more on his weather quarter, and the 
Zealand ſquadron on his broadſide to 
windward. Thus the Dutch wiſely em- 
ployed their force againſt the enemy 


that would fight, and took no more no- 


tice of the French fleet, than the French 
did of them, or of Prince Rupert. | 
His Highneſs, in the midſt of theſe diſ- 
appointments, behaved with ſuch intrepi- 
dity, and encouraged all his officers ſo ef- 
fectually by his own example, that by 
degrees he cleared himſelf of his enemies, 
rejoined Sir John Chichele, and by two 
o'clock, had time to think of the blue 
{quadron, which was now at three leagues 


diſtance; and not hearing their guns well 


plied, he made all the {ail he could towards 
them, in order to unite and relieve them. 


De Ruyter perceiving his Highneſs's de- 


ſign, left firing, and bore away alſo with 
his whole fleet to the relief of Tromp; 
ſo that both fleets ran down fide by ſide, 
within range of cannon ſhot, and yet 
without firing on either part. About four 
the Prince joined the blue ſquadron, 
which he found in & very tattered condi- 
tion. 

At the beginning of the fight, Tromp, 
in the Golden Lion, and Sir Edward 
Spragge, in the Royal Prince, fought 
ſhip to {l:ip. The Dutch Admiral, how- 
cver, would not come to a cloſe fight, 
which gave him a great advantage; for 
Spragge, who had more than his comple- 
ment on board, ſuffered much by the ene- 
my's cannon, and having the wind and 
{moke in his face, could not make ſo good 
uſe of his own, as he would otherwiſe 


have done. After three hours warm 


fight, the Royal Prince was ſo diſabled 
that Sir Edward was forced to go on 
EIN board 
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board the St. George; and Tromp quitted 
his Golden Lion, to hoiſt his flag on board 
the Comet, where the battle was renew- 
ed with incredible fury. The great aim 
of the Dutch Admiral, 
the Royal Prince; but the Earl of Oſſory, 
and. Sir John Kempthorne, together with 
Spragge himſelf, ſo effectually protected 
the diſabled veſſel, that none of the cne- 
my's fireſhips could come near her, though 
this. was often attempted. At laſt the 
gt. George, being terribly torn, and in a 
manner diſabied, Sir Edward Spragge de- 
ſigued to go on board a third thip ; but 
before he was got ſix boats length, a ſhot, 
which paſſed through the St. George, 
took his boat; and though they immedi- 
ately rowed back, yet before they could 
Let within reach of the ropes that were 
chrown out from the St. George, the boat 
ſunk, and Sir Edward was drowned; la- 
mented not only by his own nation, but 
by his very enemies, who give him the 
character of one of the braveſt ſea officers 
that ever fought under the Engliſh flag. 
When Prince Rupert drew near the 
blue ſquadron, he found the Admiral diſ- 
abled ; 
windward mending his ſails and rigging : 
the Rear-Admiral aſtern of the Royal 
 Frince, between her and the enemy, bend- 
ing his new fails, and mending his rig- 
ging. The firſt thing his Highneſs did, 
was to ſend two frigates to take the Royal 
Prince in tow. He then ſtcer ed in between 
the enemy and the lame ſhips, and per- 
ceiving that FTromp had tacked, and was 
coming. down again upon the blue {qua- 
dron; he made a ſignal for all the ſhips of 
that ſquadron to join him ; but it was in 
vain; for except the two fiags, Sir John 
Kempthorne, and the Earl of Otfory, there 
was not one in a condition to move. 
About five in the evening, De Ruvter, 
with all his flags and fleet, came cloſe up 
with the Prince, and then began a very 
ſnarp engagement. His Highneſs had 
none to fccond him but the Vice and 
Rear of tlie blue; Sir John Herman, Cap- 


+ 
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was to take or fink ! 
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tain Davis, and Captain Stout, of his own 
divition ; Sir John Holmes in the Rupert, 
Captain Leg in the Royal Katharine, Sir 
John Berry in the Reſolution, Sir Sohn 
Ernle in the Henry, Sir Roger Strickland 


in the Mary, and Captain Carter in the 
Crown; in all about 13 ſhips. "The en- 
gagement was very clole and bloody, till 
about ſeven o'clock, when his Highnefs 
forced the Dutch fleet into great diiorder, 
and {ent in two fireſhips amongſt them to 
increaſe it; at the ſame time making a 
ſignal for the French to bear down, which 
if they had done, a total defeat muſt have 
followed. But as they took no notice of 
it, and the Prince ſaw that moſt of his 
ſhips were in no condition to Keep the ſea 


the Vice-Admiral lying to the 


long, he witely provided for their tafety, 
by making an caly fail towards our own 
coaſts. 

The fight how: ever continued till afcr 
ſunſet, when darknets and fmoke obliped 
them on all {ſides to deliit ; the Engliſh 
having, during all this tinie, maintained 
the fight alone (while the Freuch co: - 
tinued to look on at a diſiaice) agaiift 
the whole Dutch fleet, with ſuch ſirmnels 
and reſolution, that the Dutch own, in 
all their accounts, they thewed the utmeſt 
proofs of valour, and fought like herocs. 
And though ſome of them, with tÞh-.r 
uſual vanicy, pretend they chaſed the iy - 
liſh, yet neither De Ruyter nor Ven 
Tromp aſſume to themſelves any ſuch 


honour in their letters to the States 20 
ter the fight, which, if true, they might: 
very well have done, without wounding 
their modeſty. 

The French Admiral, the Count 
dEſtrees, to give ſome kind of colour t» 
his conduct, after the battle was in 2 
| manner over, ſent to know what the ſig: 
nal meant. 

Conſidering the heat of action, anc tlie 
time the engagement Jaſted, the lols © 
ſhips was inconſfiderable. On the Engl 
ide, no more than the Henrietta wack', 
which was ſunk, The Dutch own tic 


_ of but threc or ſour fireſhips: ©: 
| ene 
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the Engliſh are poſitive, and the Lord Oſ- 
ſory confirms it in a letter, that the Dutch 


had two of their Jargeſt men of war ſunk. 
ro compenſate the loſs of our brave Ad- 


miral Spragge, the Dutch loſt two of 


thcir vice-admirals, Sweers and De Li- 


STA 


Southampton, in Hampſhire ; : and not being 


| at firſt oppoſed, they roved up and down 


for ſome time, and ravaged the flat coun- 
try; but they were ſoon repulſed back to 
their ſhips with great loſs ; notwithſtand- 
ing which, they procceded weſtward, and 


efde; and in return of two of our cap- || again landed at Portland. 
tains, Sir William Reeves, and Captain SPIREBACH, BATTLE AT. A town of 
Haiman, two (ſome ſay three) of their || Germany, in the palatinate of the Rhine, 
captains, one of whom was De Ruytet's || ſituated eight miles north from Landau. 
ſon-in-law, were killed. Of ſcamen and || Towards the cloſe of the campaign in 
ioldicrs, the Englith, being over manned || 1703, Marechal de Tallard, commander 
in order for a deicent, were the greateſt || of the French army, formed a deſign upon 
loſers. But as in this battle neither fide || Landav, which the Allies being informed 
can, with juitice, pretend to a victory, of, reſolved to fruſtrate. They detached. 
ſo were the lofles on both pretty equal; || the Prince of Heſſe to the aſſiſtance of 
though rather greater on the Dutch ſide || that fortreis. He was joined on his march 
than on ours. ; by Count Naſſau-Weilburg, general of 
his behaviour of our French allies, || the palatine forces, near Spires, here 
and the informuat ion received from Holland, || they reſolved to attack the French in their 
of a {fe Parate Peace Prop. ed to the Dutch lines. But by this time Monſieur Pracon- 
by k Lance, inercaſed the diflatisfaction of || tal, with 10,000 men, had joined Tal- 
the Engliſh: ſo that the King, addreſſed || lard, and enabled him to ſtrike a ſtroke 
by his parliament to proceed in a treaty || which proved deciſive. He {ſuddenly . 
with the States, in order to a ſpeedy || quitted his lines, and on the 15th of No- 
peace, directed Sir William Temple to || vember ſurpriſed the Prince at Spirebach. 
negotiate the ſame with the Spaniſh am || "The attack was made with great impet uo- 
batiador, who, on the part of Holland, |} fity, and ſuſtained with great bravery z 
was provided with full powers for that || but Count Naſſau Was obliged to give 
purpote. | ground to {uperior numbers. Notwith- 
This treaty, in three mectings, con- || {ſtanding the engagement continued very 
claded with a peace, to the nnitual fati(-f} obitinate aud bloody. The Prince diſtin- 
faction of both parties, which conti- | guiſhed himſelf - by: uncommon marks of 
nucd till 1781. It was ſigned at Lou- courage and prezenee- of mind. Three 
don on the gth of February, 1674, and | horſes were ſucceſſively killed under him, 
communicated to the parliament two days j| and he flew a French officer with his own 
after; And by this treaty it was agreed, || hand. After incredible efforts, he was 
on the part of the Dutch, that their ſhips, | obliged to retreat by forcing his way 
whether ſeparate or in fleets, ſhould be || acroſs rhe field of battle, leaving near 
obliged, as a matter of right, to ſtrike j| 3000 of his brave troops ſlain. The loſs 
their fails to any fleet, or ſingle ſhip, car- | of the French was at leaſt equal, beſides - 
rying the King of England' $ flag. the death of Pracontal. Next day Landau 
SOLLOM 51088. Situated near Car- ſurrendered to the victors; and with this 
liſle, in Scotland ; near which place the || manceuvre they concluded the campaign. 
Scots were defeated by the Duke of Nor- STAMFORD, . BATTLE | NEAR IN 449. 
folk in 1542. This was the firſt battle mentioned by the 
SOUT HAMPTON, DESCENT AT. Soon Engliſh hiſtorians that was fought by the 
after the death of Egbert in 838, the || Saxons againſt the natives of North Briton, 


Danes, with 33 fail of ſhips, landed at the Picts aud Scots, who diſliked the go- 
i | Vernment 
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vernment of Vortigern. Hengiſt and 


Horſa, the Saxon generals, advanced as 
far as Staniford, in Lincoluſhire, where | 
they defeated the enemies of Vortigera. 
The lilanders, according to cuſtom, be- 
gan with throwing darts, which made 
bit httle impreſſion on warlike troops, 
who deſpiſed that way of fighting. Ihe 
Saxons having ſtood this firſt charge with- 
out the leaſt motion, advanced in good 
order, and coming to cloſe tight, quickly 
routed the enemy, already terrified by 
their very appearances, and not being ac- 
cuitomed ro their manner of attack, made 
but a faint reſiſtance, but ſoon left their 
enemies in poſſeſſion of the field of battle. 


To recompence the two Saxon brothers, 


Vortigern preſented them with lands in 


that country, now called Lindſey. 


STAMFORD, BATTLE NEAR IN 1470. 
The Earl of Warwick (itylcd Make King) 
having ſome difference with Edward IV. 
cauſed - Sir Robert Wells, ſon of Lord 
Wells to take arms. This perſon, at the 
head of 30,000 men, waited for the King's 


Forces at Stamford, where, after a bloody | 


conteſt, he was taken priſoner, with Sir 
Thomas Deland ; which diſaſter ſo af- 


frighted his followers, that they pulled off 


their coats and run away, in regard 
whereof, this day was called the battle of 
Loſe-Coat-Field. Ten thouſand men were 
ſlain in this conteſt : and after the victory, 
the King commanded Wells, with many 
other perſons of note, to be executed. 
S'TANDFORD-BRIEGE, BATTLE Ar. 
Over the river Derwent in Yorkſhire, a 
few miles to the eaſtward of the city of 
York: A few months preceding the inva- 
ſion of William, Duke of Normandy, af- 
terwards King of England, Toſton, bro- 
ther of Harold II. laid down a plan for 
the conqueſt of this iſland. He engaged 
Harfager, King of Norway, to make a 
diverſion in his favour, by invading the 
north of England. Accordingly, he arri- 
ved with a flect at the mouth of the Hum- 
ber in 1066, where receiving ſome rein- 
forcements, he ſailed up the river, and | 


STA 


landed, and began to lay waſte the coun- 
try. Harold, the Britiſh monarch, was 
no ſooner appriſed of Harfager's deſcent, 

than he began his march at the head of 
the royal army to check the invaders; and 
the two armies, on Sept. 20th, meeting 
near Standford-biidge, by Camden called 
Battle-bridge, a furious engagement en- 

ſued, in which Harfager was killed, and 
almoſt all his forces cut to pieces. "Thoſe 
who cicaped owed their ſafety to the per- 
{onal proweſs of a brave Norwegian, who 
lingly defended the bridge for three hours 
againtt the whole Engliſh army, during 


which time he flew 40 of their beſt meu 


with his battle-axe, until he was flain by 
an arrow, Harold purſuing the fugitives 
to their ſhips,. took ſeveral of them that 
lay in the Ouſe, but conſented to a peace 
with the reſt, and ſuffered them to retire. 

STANWIX, FORT OF. Sce 'T1cox- 
DER AGO. 

STATEN ISL AND. An iſland forming 
the county of Richmond, in the province 
of New York, about 9 miles north-weſt 
of New York city. It is about 18 miles 
long, and at a medium, ſix or ſeven in 
breadth. On the ſouth fide is a conſiderable 
tract of good level land ; but the ifland is 
in general rough, and the hills high. The 
inhabitants are principally Dutch and 
French. The former have a church; 
but the latter, having becn long without 
a miniſter, retort to an epiicopal church 
in Richmond town, a poor mean place, 
and the only one in the ifland. "The mi- 
niſter receives 40]. per annum, raiſed by a 
tax upon the country. Lat. 40. 34. N. 
Long. 74. 22. W. This ifland was taken 
by the King's forces in 1776, for an ac- 
count of which {ce the following letter, 


Admiralty Office, Auguſt 10, 


By a letter received this day from Vicc- 
Admiral Lord Shuldam, dated Staten- 
Iſland, near New York, the 8th of July 
laſt, it appears that his Lordſhip arrived 
there on the 3d of that month with his 

Majelly's 
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Majeſty's ſhips under his command, and 
the whole fleet of tranſports, victuallers, 
and ſtoreſbips under his convoy, without 
any loſs or {eparation ; that his Majeſty's 
troops, under the command of General 
Howe were landed, on that day and the 
next, upon Staten Iſland without any 
oppolition or interruption, the inhabitants 


having immediately, on the troops landing, 


{urrendered, and put themſelves under 
the protection of his Majeſty's arms ; that 
200 of the inhabitants were embodied ; 
that the whole iſland had taken the oath 
of allegiance and fidelity to the King; and 
that a party of 60 men, with their arms, 
had made their eſcape from the province 
of New Jerley, and joined the King's 
troops. 

STATIA, ox ST. EUSTATIA. One 
of the Caribbees, about five leagues in 
circuit. It is a ſteep rock, and appears to 
riſe out of the ocean like a ſugar-loaf; fi- 
tuate in the Atlantic, and five miles from 
St. Kitt's. It is the grand mart of trade, 


from whence the Dutch have ſerved all. 


nations. It has no regular harbour, but 
an exceeding good road, where there is 
tolerable good anchorage. The inhabitants 
are reckoned at about 1200 whites, among 
whom are people of all nations, and about 
1609 negroes. "The natural produce of 
the illand is tobacco and fugar, which is 
planted with extreme industry all round 
the iſland, except on the top, where 
there is an open plain, on Which wild 
| beaſts Farbour, It is reckoned the {irong- 
eſt of all the Caribbees, there being only 
one good landing place, which is extreme- 
Iv well defended by a fort mounted with 
heavy cannon, There are neither ſprings 
nor rivers in the iſtanq, though they have 
picary of water in ponds and citcrns, 
which is caught from the clouds. There 
is only one place of worſhip; bat the 
ſtorchouſes for all the commodities from 
Europe are numerous. The air is rec- 
koned healthy, but has the inconvenience 
of hurricanes, &c. the {ame as Barbadocs, 


Jamaica, &c, The Dutch firſt poſſeſſed 


STA 


[ it in 1625. In 1665 the Engliſh took it; 


but it was retaken afterwards by the 
French and Dutch, then united in war 


| againlt the Engliſh: but by a treaty of 


peace it was reſtored to its old matters. 
In the year 1629, it was again taken by 
Sir Timothy "Thornhill, who had only 8 
of his men killed or wounded in the at- 
tack. But it was finally reſtored to their 
High Mightinefies by the treaty of Ry1- 
wick, who remained in quiet poſſeſſion of 
it till it was unexpectedly attacked by 
the Britiſh forces in 1781, of which the 
following letters were publiſhed by au- 
thority. 


Copy of a Letter from the Honourable Major- 
General Vaughan to Lord George Ger- 
maine, dated Fort George, St. Euſtatius, 
February 7, 1781. | 


% My Lord, 

I have the honour to inform your Lord- 
{hip of the arrival of the Childers brig at 
Barbadoes on the 27th ult. with your 
Lordſhip's diſpatches, tranſmitting to me 
his Majelty's commands; and in obedi- 
ence to them, 1 immediately embarked on 
board the Sandwich, and proceeded with 
all pollible expedition to St. Euſtatius, 


and anchored before the town about two 


o*clock on the zd inftant, and in conjunc- 


tion with the Admiral, ſummoned the 


governor to make an immediate ſurrender 
of the ifland and all its dependencies; 
which ſummons I have the honour to in- 
cloſe to your Lordſhip, and alſo the go- 
vernor's anſwer. On the following day 
I difparchc:! a proper detachment to the 
{lands of St. Martin and Saba, which 


have likewite ſubmitted to his Majeſty's . 


arms. | 
The eſc:ts found in this place prove 
to be very conſiderable; the whole iſland 
being one continued ſtore of French, 
American, and Dutch property. The 
particulars it is not in my power at pre- 
fent to aſcertain, | 

2 I have 
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J have incloſed your Lordſhip a return 
-of the artillery found here. | 
Captain Malliſter, my aid-de-camp, will 
have the honour to deliver this, and can 
give your Lordſhip any further informa- 
tion. He is a very deſerviug good officer; 
and J could with particularly to recom- 
mend him to your Lordſhip's favour. 
J have the honour to be, &c. 
| J. VAUGHAN.” 


£xtradt of a private Letter from the Ho- 
nourable Major-General Vaughan to Lord 
George Germaine, dated Fort George, St. 
Enuſtatins, February 7, 1781. 


&« Give me leave to congratulate your 


Lordſhip upon the ſurrender of St. Euſta— 


tius and its dependencies; a blow I think, 
in its. conſequences, which cannot but be 
moſt ſenſibly felt by the enemy, as it has 
bitherto been a ſource of molt cflential 
{uccour to them ; and I am well informed 
here, nothing could have ſo deeply affected 
the Americans as this. 

This iftland, my Lord, is made up of a 
collection of conſiderable property, be- 
Jonging to the French, Dutch, and Ame- 
3 8 

I have alſo the plcaſure to inform your 
Lordſtiip, that the capture of ſhippipg is 
immenſe ; and what yet adds to our ſuc— 
.ceſs, is the overtaking a convoy that had 
accidentally ſailed. for Europe before our 
arrival, conſiſting of between 20 and 30 
large ſhips laden with ſugar, convoyed by 
a Dutch flag ſhip of 60 guns, the admiral 
of which would not liſten to any remon- 
ſtrance, and was killed in an engagement 
with the Monarch. The number of 
ſhips captured amounts altogether to up— 


wards of 200, belides the above flag ſhip, 


and a frigate of 38 guns. 
The conſternation that reigns here at 
preſent is inconceivable. It is a ſtroke 


they ſo little expected, that they could 


ſcarce believe Lieutenant-Colonel Cock- 
burne, whom I ſent with the ſummons. 
We took poſſeſſion to the amount of at 


* 


+ — 
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leaſt three millions of money; and what 
gives me particular pleaſure to find is, that 
Amſterdam will bear the chief weight of 
the loſs. | 

The fort, before called Fort Orange, I 
now have the honour to call Fort George, 
and have garriſoned it, and provided for 
the icecurity of St. Martin. | 

Wae have as yet, my Lord, continued 
the Dutch flag, which anfwers extremely 
well, as thcre have been no lets than 17 
ſhips come into the port ſince it has been 


captured. 


Summons to the Governor of St. Euſtatia. 


« We the general officers commanding 
in chief his Britannic Majeſty's fleet aud 
army in the Weit-Indies, do, in his roval 
name, demand an inſtant ſurrender of the 
liland of St. Euſtatia and its dependencics, 
with every thing in and belonging ther:- 
to. We give you one hour from the de— 
livery of this meſſage to decide. If ary 
reſiſtance is made, you mult abide by th. 
conſequences. 

GEORGE BRYDGES RODNE. V. 
JOHN VAUGHAN.” 


Sandwich, Feb. 3, 1781. 
The Governor's Anſwer. 


« Governor de Graaff not having it ir 
his power to make any defence againit the 
Britiſh forces which have inveſted the 
Iſland of St. Euſtatius, ſurrenders the {amc. 
and all its dependencies, to Sir George 
Brydges Rodney and General Vauglian. 
Well knowing the honour and humanity 
of the two commanders in chief, the 60. 
vernor recommends the town and its in- 
habitants to their clemency and mercy. 

JOHANNES DE GRAAF. 
OLIV. OYEN. 
JACOBUS SEYS. 

HEN. PANT. 


St. Euſtatia, Feb. 3, 
1781. 
Retur 1 


S 

Retur a of Ordnance, Arms, Ammunition, G. 

on the 1/lands of St. Euſtatia and Saba, 

when taken poſſeſſion of by his Majeſty's 

Troops, under the command of his Excel- 

| lency General Vanghan, Commander in 
Chief, ©. &c. Gg. Feb. 2; . 

IRON ORDNANCE. 

Eighteen pounders, mounted on gar- 
riſon carriages, with ſide arms 


complete 19 
Nitto with carriages — 3 
Twelve pounders on ditto, with ſide 

arms, &c. 10 


Nine pounders mounted, with fide 


arms 
Six pounders mounted, with fide arms 25 
Ditto without carriages 
Three ponnders, with carriages, ſide 


arms, &c. 3 

Total guns 78 

Gin for mounting guns — 1 
F. 

Eigliteen pounders, round, — 3054 

Twelve pounders, ditto, — 767 

Nine pounders, ditto, — 338 

Six pounders, ditto, — 600 

Three pounders, ditto, — 200 


Total Shot 4959 


Gunpowder, (lbs.) _ — 4689 
Fiand granadocs — — 143 
Fuzees for ditto — — 150 
Slow match, (ewt.) — — 700 
Fland{pikes, ſparc, — — 75 
Lint-ſtocks — 67 
Muſquets with bayonets — 45 
Ditto without — — 3 
Pouches — — — 62 
Cartouch- boxes — — 24 
Yaiſt belts — — 59 
Cutlaſſes —— — 58 
Piſtols. — — 39 
F.!pontoons — — 2 
Drums | | 2: 
Moulds for caſting muſquct balls 2 
Janthorn ] 
2utch flags — — — 10 
Screw jacks — — 9 


| 


Halbert 8 — — 2 


Muſquet ball — — 4000 
Flints 27000 


JOHN WILLIAMSON, 
Major Commanding Artillery. 
Copy of a Letter from Lieutenant-Colonel 
Eadliouſe, to the Honourable Major-General 
Vaughan, dated St. Martin's, February 6, 

1781. 

1 1 

I have the honour to inform your Ex- 
cellency, that the Iſland of St. Martin, 
being ſummoned, ſurrendered at diſcre- 
tion on the 5th inſtant. The form of the 
{ſurrender I incloſe. All public papers, 
itores, &c. are ſecured by the quarter- 
maſter- general. I fear it will be impoſ- 
{ible to give an exact inventory of the 
goods by this opportunity ; but as the 
quarter-maſter and commiſſary are em- 
ployed in taking an account of them, I 
hope to have them ready by the next. 

I have ordered the inhabitants to ſupply 
the troops with freſh proviſions, and ſhall 
begin to put the iſland in a ſtate of de- 
fence as ſoon as the troops are properly 
quartered. I have the honour to be, &c. 

AND. EDHOUSE.” 
Lieut. Colonel, 13th reg. 

*« Governor Heyliger, not having it in 
his power to make any defence againſt 
the Britiſh forces, which have inveſted the 
Ifland of St. Martin, ſurrenders the ſame, 


and all its dependencies, to Sir George 
Brydges Rodney and General Vaughan. 
Well knowing the honour and humanity 
of theſe two commanders in chief, the 
Governor recommends the town and its 
inhabitants to their clemency and mercy. 
ABRAHAM HEYLIGER, PrtToR, 
THO. KELLER TON. 
JOHN SALOMONS GIBHER. 
LUCAS TEN TOOZER. 
St Martin, Feb. 5, 1781. 
Admiralty. Office, March 31, 1781, 
Captain Stirling, of his Majeſty's ſhip 
the Gibraltar, who came to Plymouth 
in the Swallow floop from St. Euſtatia, 
arrived at this office this morning with 
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diſpatches from Admiral Sir George 

Brydges Rodney to Mr. Stephens, of 

winch the following are extracts aud 

copies. 

Extrad of a Letter from Admiral Sir George 
Gryages Rodney to Mr. Stephens, dated 
on board the | Sandwich, St.  Eaftatia, 
February 4, 1781. 

« His Ma; Tell s floop of war the Chil- 
ders joined me on the 27th of January, 
with their Lordfhips moſt ſecret orders, 
and his Majeſty's royal declaration againſt 
the States of Holland, and their ſubjects. 

General Vaughan and myſelf loit not a 
moment's time in putting his Majeſty's 
commands into execution: we immedi— 
atcly embarked the troops deſtined for 
the enterprize, and the whole being kept 
a profound ſecret, we failed from St. Lu— 
cia on the goth of January. 

To prevent the French penetr ating our 
deſign, the whole fleet appeared before 
Fort Royal and St. Pierre's, Martinique, 
which iſland we greatly alarmed; and 
having left Rear-Admiral Drake, with fix 
fail of the line and two frigates, to watch 
the motions of the four fail of the line and 
two frigates, then in the Bay of Fort 

Royal, late in the evening of the ſame day 

ve proceeded for the Dutch iſland of St. 


Euſtatia, and difpatched Rear-Admiral Sir | 


Samuel Hood with his {quadron to environ 
the bay of St. Euſtatia, and prevent the 
eſcape of any Dutch ſhips of war, or 


merchant ſhips that might be at an anchor 


there. He moſt effectually performed 
that ſervice. 

On the 3d inſtant the General and my- 
felf, with the remainder of the fleet and 
the troops, arrived in the bay. The men 
of war being ſtationed againſt the batte- 
rics, and the troops ready to diſembark, 


the General and my{elf, in order to fave | 


the effuſion of blood, thought it neceſſary 
to fend to the Dutch Governor the ſum- 
mons I have the honour to incloſe, with 
which he inſtantly_complicd. 

The ſurpriſe and aitoniſhment of the 


Governor and inhabitants of St. Euſtatia | 


8. 


is ſcarce to be conceived. The 3 2 
Dutch ſhip cf war, of 38 guns and 
men, commanded by count Byiand, ang 
belonging to the department of the admi- 
rally of Amiterdam, having arrived at St. 
Euttatia, had allayed their fears of hoſti- 
tics. 

I moit lincerely congratulate their Lord- 
ſhips on the {ſevere blow the Dutch Weh. 
India company, and the perfidious magi— 
itrates of Amſterdam, have ſuſtained by 

the capture of this iſland, Upwards of 
150 ſail of ſhips and veſſels of all denumi- 
nations, many of them richly loaded, arc 
taken in the bay, excluſive of the Dutch 
frigate called the Mars, which I have 
commiltoned, manned, and in a Few « days 
ſhe will cruize againſt the enemy as a 
Britiſh ſhip of war. | 
There are betides five ſhips and velit; - 
of war, from 14 to 26 guns, all complcte, 
and ready for ſervice. 

A Dutch convoy, conſiſting of 30 ba 
of merchant ſhips richly loaded, having 
failed from St. Euſtatia, under the protec- 
tion of a 60 gun ſhip, about 36 hours be- 
fore my arrival, I dctached Captain Rey- 
nolds, of his Majeſty's ſhip Monarch, 
with the Panther and Sybil, to puriuec .- 
them as far as the latitude of Bermudas, 
thould he not intercept them before he 
got that length. 

All the magazines and ſtorchouſeés are 
filled, and even the beach covered With 
tobacco and ſugar. 

The iſlands of St. Martin and Saba have 
ſurrendered, no terms whatever laving 
been allowed them. 

[The ſummons and anſwers were the 
ſame as thoſe incloſed in Gen. Vaughan's. 
letters. |. 


Copy of a Letter from Admiral Sir Geer ge 
Brydges Rodney to Mr. Stephens, dated on 
board the Sandwich, St. Enflatia, Fel. 
6, 1781, | 


8 1 he 
Since my letter of the 4th inſtant, by 


the diligence and activity of Captain key- 
2 | nolds, 


a 


8ST A 


nolds, the Dutch convoy, which had 
ſalled from St. Euftatia buiore my arrival, 
has been intercepted. 1 am ſorry to ac- 
guaink their Lorutuips , that the Dutch 
admiral was kilied in the action. 

Incloſed I have the honour to fend a 
copy of Captain 
aa with great regard, Sir, 

Your moit on and moſt 
humble ſervant, 
G. RODNEY. 15 


(COPY.) 


Monarch, off Saba, Feb. 5, 1781. 
«IS Bo 

J have the pleaſure to inform you, that 
yeſterday morning | fell in with the con- 

voy you did nie the honour to ſend me in 
purluit of. About ten o'clock ordered 
the Mars, a Dutch ſhip of war of 60 guns, 
to ſtrike her colours, which ſhe refuſing 
to do, occationed tome ſhot to be exchang- 
ed. The Monarch received no damage, 
excepting three men wounded. I am not 
informed of the number the Dutch had 
killed and wounded ; but among the for- 
mer is the Admiral, though his flag was 
not hoiſted at the time of the ag ion. 

From ſome ſhot in her maſt, I have or- 
dered the Panther to take her in tow, 

By the activity of Captain Harvey and 
my Lord C harles Fitzgerald, we were 

cuabled to take poſſeſſion of the whole, 
and.to make tail with them by four o'clock 
in the after2oon; 

1 have put Mr. Drury, the firſt lieute 
mant of the Monarch, into the Mars; and 
beg leave to recommend that geutlemat; 

ä tice, as an officer of much merit. 
| ave diſpatched the faſteſt {ailing vel- 
ſel to give you this information, and am 
ONCEFNC 4 it is not in my power to be 
more particular. 
I have the honour to be, Sir, 
Your moit obedient humble ſervant, 
FA EF NOED SD 
Sir George Brydges Rodney, 
Part, c. 


Ooh 


c. & c. 


ey nolds's letter; and 


— — 
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Extract of a Letter from. Admiral Sir 
George Br yages Roducy to Wir. Stephens, 
dated on bverd the Sandwich, St, £1 ard 
Bay, february 6, 1781. 


beg you will inform their Loraſl:ips, 
that ſince the capture of St. LEuitaiia, 
three large Dutch {ſhips from Aucrdam 
have been taken, and carried into St, 
Chriſtopher's. As their cargoes colt of 
all kinds of rvaval ſtores, I hall order them 
initantly up to Engliſh harbour, Antigua, 
for the 1 * of his Majeſty's ficet. 

"The acquiſition of this ifland ſcems 
every day to be of more and more conſe- 
queuce to his Majeſty's ſervice, aud of 
autres to his encmies. 
Guadaloupe for this ifland for ftorcs have 
been ſcized, and are now f:fe in the Bay.” 

STEENKIRKE, BATTLE AT. village 
of the Aultrian Netherlands, in Ha nut, 
10 miles north from Mons. Namur Lav-— 
ing capitulated on the zoth of June, 1092, 
which was ſooner than was (xpected, he 
Confederate - army marched ircm the 
neighbourhood of that. place at the ſame 
time with the French; after which, the 


. . » 4 . ? 
former having formed rhe def'gn of ſur- 


priſing Mons, the ſame being timely dif- 
covered by the governor, the project miſ- 
carried; and {ome of the oficcis en ployed 
in it were made priſoners, and carried to 
the garriſon, of which they thought to 
have made themſclves maſters. 

After this there did not happen any 
thing memerable in Flanders till the 3d of 
Anguſt, when it being need by his 
Britannic Majeſty, William III. to attack 
he Dake of Luxemburg, then encamped 
with the French army at Steenkirk, the 
Confede) ates march ng by break of day, 
their vanguard, con! fling of 12 battalions 
and ſome few {quadrons of horſe, fell upon 
the advanced notts of * Iiench about 
nine o'clock, be ning them from a great 
many hedges and thickets; all the way 
between the tv o armies being but detiles 
or narrow pallages through which the 
—_ derates were forced to cut à way 

* NM. m m 2 | tor 


A convoy from 
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for the horſe. By ri the engagement be- 
came more general, and the French in the 
beginning were very hard put to it, and 
lolt a ftlandard and ſeveral pieces of can- 
non. But the ground not allowing the 
Confederate army to draw up in battalia, 
and obliging them to halt, whereby thoſe 
that were already engaged were not timely 
ſuccoured ; they were at Jaſt forced to 
abandon the cannon they had taken, and 
make their retreat. In which they were 
not very hotly purſued by the French, 
who were glad enough to have repulſed 
them. And there is reaſon to believe, 
that the iſſue had been much different 
from what it was, if the unexpected fall 
of ſo many general officers at the firſt on- 
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numerous, to have relieved it when {+ 
lieged. Of which his Majeity havi: ug re. 
ceived advice from his friends in wugf. 
he reſolved at any rate to attempt ſome 
thing conſiderable that campaign, and the 
rather becauſe he was aſſured that the 
lords and gentlemen who were members 
of the parliament, and had commands in 
the army, might from their own espe— 
rience be able to do him juſtice at their 
return to England, 

STORE, zATTLE Ar. A little villa age 
between Nottingham and Newark, ſituat- 
ed on the Trent. In conſequence of the 
battle at Boſworth, the Duke of Richmond 
aicended the chromk of England by the 
name of Henry VII. who being of the 
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Lancaſtrian family, hated the Vorkiſts, 
to which party he ſoon rendered himſe it 


ſet had not put the foremoſt of the Confe- 
derate army into ſome confuſion. 
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In this action the French loſt the Prince 
of Turenne, the Marquis of Tilldet, the 
of Warwick, the only male heir of the 


Marquis of Belford, and ſeveral other of- 


ficers of note ; and had upwards of 6000 | 
I IIn the year 1486, ſome malicious zealots 
The Confederates loſt Lieutenant-Ge- | 


common ſoldiers killed and wounded. 


nerals Mackay and Lanier, the Earl of 
Angus, Sir Robert Douglaſs, Colonel 
Hodges ; and many other officers of leſs 
note ; beſides above 2000 men killed and 

ooo wounded and priſoners. 

The {mall appearance there was of ſuc- 
ceſs in ſuch a difficult and extraordinary 
attempt made many people, who could 


not penetrate into the motives of it, won- | 


der what had induced the King of Eng- 
land to undertake it. The true reaſon of 
which was nothing elſe but the diſcon- 
tent and ferment into which his enemies 
and their emiſſaries had worked the people 
of this nation; where it was the common 
diſcourſe of the malecontents, that for 
his own intereſt the King never deſigned 
to put an end to the war; but to exhauſt 
the kingdom by his continual reſidence in 
Holland and Flanders with the army; that 
it had been eaſy for him, if he had pleaſed, 

to prevent the ſiege of Namur, or with a 
ſuperior army, which they ſaid he had, 

though it 15 certain the French were more 


odlious, partly by his coldneſs to his wife, 
but chiefly by his confinement of the Ear! 


Houſe of York, in the tower of London, 


of the York party, willing to increaſe the 
people's diflike to their King, ſpread a re- 
port that he intended to put to death the 
Earl of Warwick, and inſinuated that they 
had only changed one tyrant for another. 
The credulity of the people on this falſe 
report gave occaſion to a certain artful 
pricſt named Simon, to ſet up a counter- 
feit Earl of Warwick, in order to excite 
a rebellion. His inſtrument for this pur- 
pole was one Lambert Simnel, a baker's 
{on, whom he had trained un in his own 
houſe. The youth was about the Earl's 
age, of good natural parts, and in all his 
behaviour had fomethiug grand and above 
his birth. 

The Earl was 11 years old at the death 
of Edward IV. in whole court he was 
brought up. Simnel therefore was taught 
to talk pertinently of that Prince's court, 
and to relate many particulars concerning 
the lords and ladies that frequented it. 
From hence we may preſume that the 
prieſt was himſelf inſtructed by perſons 


[| ell informed, and the plot ſuggeſted to 


2 | . him. 
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him. Be this as it will, Simon, or thoſe 
that employed him, not thinking proper 
to produce Simnel firſt in Englaud, where 
he might be examined too ciolely, and by 
erlons too knowing, judgcd it convenient 
that he ſhould act his firſt ſcene in Ireland, 
where he met with ſurpriſing ſucceſs. 
rhe Iriſh not doubting but he was the 
real Earl of Warwick, elcaped ſrom the 
tower; and having a great regard for the 
Houſe of York, in a few days after the 
impoitor's arrival, he was proclaimed in 
Dublin King of England, Ireland, &c. by 
the name of Edward VI. On advice of 
what had happened at Dublin, Henry took 
the Earl of Warwick out of the tower, 
cauſed him to go in folemn proceſſion to 
St. Paul's, where multitudes were aſſem— 
bled to ſee him, and many who bad known 
him were allowed to talk with him freely; 
ſo that the public was {ſatisfied of his be- 
ing the right Earl of Warwick; never- 
theleſs, the Iriſh maintained that theirs 
was the true Ear], and this at London an 
impoſtor. 

It was not in Henry's dominions only 
that this impoſture was countenanced, for 
the Ducheſs of Burgundy, ſiſter to Edward 
IV. became ef the party, through the ſo— 
licitations of the Earl of Lincoln, nephew 
to Richard III. This Earl obtained of the 
Ducheſs an aid of 2000 veteran troops, 
which he embarked for Ircland,, where 
Simnel's coronation was now performed 
with great ſolemnity. This donc, Simne] 
and his friends, imagining they were in as 
good a condition for attacking Henry, as 
Henry himſelf was when he attacked 
Richard III. ſet fail for England, and Jand- 

ed near Lancaſter, with about 8000 men, 
in the year 1487. However, they were 
greatly deceived in their expectations of 
being joined by multitudes of the Eng- 
liſh ; for the people in general gave then! 
but a cold reception, and only Sir Tho— 
mas Broughton with a ſmall force joined 
them. Meantime the King reſolving to 
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an increaſe of their numbers, or by taking 


any fortified place; and with about 11,000 
men he quickly came up with the enemy 
as they were marching for Newark. The 
Earl of Lincoln who commanded the in- 
vaders, drew them up on the ſide of a 
hill, near a little village called Stoke, 
where Henry offered him battle. The 
King !oft in ſome meaſure the advantage 
of his ſuperior numbers, the ground oblig- 
ing him to make but a narrow front line; 
however, this line was compoſed of his 
very beſt men, in number 6000. To the 
great bravery of theſe troops Henry en- 
tirely owed this victory, for they only 
fought. The battle laſted three hours. 
The Burgundian veterans, who were Ger- 
mans, being excellently diſciplined, fought: 
with great order, and inipired the Iriſh 
with courage. At length the Earls of 
Lincoln and Kildare, and Swart the Ger- 
man General, with moſt of his men, be- 


About 4000 of the vanquiſhed were ſlain, 
with half of the King's firſt line, from 


whence it is evident the battle was obſti- 


nately fought. Among the priſoners were 
the new King of Ireland, with the prieſt 
his tutor. The former, either out of ge- 
neroſity or policy, Henry honoured with 
the office of turnſpit in his kitchen; in 
which he behaved ſo well, that he was 
ſoon after preferred to be the King's fal- 
coner, a poſt which he enjoyed to his 
death ; as for the politic Simon, he was 
committed to priſon, and heard of no more. 

STONO FERRY, ENGAGEMENT NEAR 
IN 1779. A place ſituated near Charles- 
Town, South Carolina, North America. 
General Prevoſt having in vain ſummoned 
Charies-Town to ſurrender, a body of his 


army was attacked at this place in his re- 


treat; for the particulars of which ſee the 
following letter. 


attack the invaders as ſoon as poſſible, gave 
them no time to ſtrengthen themſelves by 


ing killed, the Iriſh were forced to run. 
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Extract of a Letter from Major-General | 

Prevoſt to Lord George Germaine, dated 
Savannah, Auguſt 4, 1779. 


Since my laſt diſpatches, I have had 
no opportunity to write directly to your 
Lordſhip; our operations ſince that time 
have been chiefly confined in removing 
from one iſland to another, and eſtabliſh- 
ing the different poſts intended to be occu— 
pied during the great heat, and ſickly ſca- 


every preparation had been made to aban- 
don the poſt on the main at Stono Ferry, 
and to quit the iſland of St. John's, the 
enemy's whole force attacked that poſt 
with eight pieces of cannon, and 5oco 
men; their attack was at firſt ſpirited, 
but the good countenance of the troops, 
and the fire of the armed fiat that covered 
the left flank of our polt, juſt as the troops 
were ferrying over to reinforce it, obliged 
the enemy to retreat; a favourable op- 
portunity of purſning them, and giving 
them a ſevere check, was loſt for the 
want of the horſes, which had | been ſent 
away two or three days before; and be- 
fore the troops arrived on the ground the 
rebels had got too great a diſtance to ex- 
pect to come up with them of the foot. 
I have the honour of ſending herewith a 
return of our loſs on that day. Lieute- 
nant-Colonel Maitland, who commanded 
there, had with him the firit battalion 
714, then much reduced, a vieak batta- 
lion of Ecitans, and the refugees of North 
and South Carolina, amounting in the 
whole to about 800 men; they all be- 
haved with great coolneſs and bravery. 
The enemy loſt a colonel of artillery, 
much eſteemed :moneſt them, and about 
28 officers of different ranks, and between 
300 and 400 killed and wounded ; they 
were enabled to carry ofF the latter, and 

ny of the former, by having a number 
of empty waggons brought along with 
them for that purpoſe. The troops, after 
remaining three days longer on that ground. 


at laſt abandoned it, and began to move 
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towards Port Royal iſland, where the laſt 
arrived about the 12th inan 

STONY POINT TAKEN AND RETAK IN 
IN 1779. A ſtrong poſt upon North or 
Hudſon's river, in the province of New 
York ; North America; for the particulars 
of which ice the following letters, 


Extract of a Letter from Generel Sir Fleury 
Clinton, night of the Bath, 10 Lord 
Georpe Ge EV rNAIRC, date Head Euartcrs, 
PhilizſSurg, June 18, 1779. 


& Having cver been ſenſible of the im- 
portance of the poſts of Stony Point an 
Verplanks, the molt direct and convenient 
communication between the provinces on 
either {fide of Hudſon's river, I have cen— 
ccived no hour could be better choſen to 
poſſeſs myſelf of them, than when the 
enemy's works ſhould be nearly complet- 
ed; in theſe opinions, it has been made 
the firſt operation of the campaign. With 
the advantages derived from the enemy's 
labour, 1 have becn able with little work 
and few materials, to cſtabi{h at this pal; 
a poſt of tolerable ſecurity. 

I ſhall not trouble your Lordſhip with 
a detail of the movements for this purpoſe, 
but content myſelf with informing you, 
that the troops deſtined for this ſervice, 
under Major-Gen. Vaughan, were joined, 
after their embarkat ion, by the corps from. 
Virginia, which arrived in juſt time to 
proceed with him up the North-river ci 
the goth of May. 

In the morning of the 21ſt, Major Ge- 
neral Vaughan landed with the grofs of 
his command on thie calt ſide of the river, 
eight 1 1 below Verplaalks, whillt the 
. d, and 64th regiments, with 1c0 

Lagers, hien I accompanied, proceeded 
to within three miles of Stony Point, 
where they landed under Lieutenant-Colo- 
nel Johnſon. On the ſhips coming in 
view, the rebels evacuated their works, 
which were in ſome forwardneſs, and ſet 
fire to 2 large blockhouſe, As the troops 
approached to take poſſeſſion, they made 

{ome 
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ſome ſhew of reſiſtance, by drawing up 
upon the hills, but did not wait a conflict, 

Sir George Collier favourcd the expe- 
dition with _ aih{tance of the galleys 
and gun. boats of the flect under his own 
direction; theſe exchanged ſome ſhot with 
Fort la Fayette, a ſmall but complete 
work on the caſt fide of the river; whilſt 
the troops were polleiting themſelves of 
the heights of Stony Point which com- 
manded it. 

{n the night the artillery, which I found 
neceſſary, was lauded, and Major-Gene 
ral Pattilon aſſumed the command. His 
excrtions and good arrangements, {econd- 
ed by the cheerful labour of the troops, 
gave me the ſatisfaction of ſeeing a battery 
of cannon and mortars opened at five the 
next morning on the {ummirt of this dith- 
cult rock. Their effect was ſoon per- 
ceived, as well as that of the gallevs. 
General Vaughan appearing at this time 
in the rear of the fort, prevented the re- 
treat which the enemy were concerting. 
Under thele circumſtances, they delivered 
themſelves into our hands, upon the terms 
of humane treatment, which I promited 
them. 

The fort mounted four pieces of arti!- 
lery, and the garriſon conſiſted of 1 cap- 
tain, 3 lientenants, a ſurgeon's mate, and 
70 privates. 


* 


I have much ſatisfa gien; in acquainting 


your Lordſhip that this little ſuccefs was 
elected without the loſs of a ſingle man, 
and that only one Yager was wounded on 
the occaſion. 


Extract of a Letter from General Sir Fenry 
Clinton lo Lord George Germaine, dated 
Head Suarters, Dots Ferry, July 25, 
1779. 


« In my diſpatch, No. 57, I had the 
honour. to Inform your Lorathip of my 
having taken poffeſſion of Yerplanks and 
Stony Point upon the North-river. 


On the night of the 15th inſtant, the 


enemy ſuddenly aſſaulted and 


ed the 


ö 


| tion, 
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lines at Stony Point. The greater part of 
the garriſon, conſiſting the 17th regiment 
of foot, the grenadier company of the. 
711t regiment, a company of the loyal 
Americans, and a ſmall detachment of tlie 
royal artillery, under the command of 
Licutenant-Colonel johnſon of the 17th 
regiment, were either killed or taken. 
I have not yet been able to procure ac- 
counts ſufficiently ſatisfactory to form a 
deciſive judgment upon this accident. I 
have the honour to incloſe Lieutenant-Co- 
loncl Johnſon's account, as likewiſe that 
publiſhed by the rebels. 

The enemy immediately began a heavy 
cannonade with our guns from Stony Point 
upon Lieutenant-Colonel Webſter, who 
commanded at Verplanks with the 33d 
regiment, loyal Americans, and detach- 
ments from the royal artillery, and from 
the 71{t regiment. At the ſame time 
Licutcnant-Colonel Webſter was informed, 
that a conſiderable force was in his rear, 
who, if they did not mean to attack him 
from that quarter, at leaſt would make 
his retreat, ſhould he be driven to that 
extremity, very difficult. 

Upon the firſt intelligence J received of 
this matter, I ordered the army to advance 
to Dobb's Ferry, puſhing forward the ca- 
valry and ſome light troops to the banks 
of the Croton river to awe the enemy in 
any attempt by land againit Verplanks. 
Brigadicr-General Stirling was inthe mean- 


| time embarked with the 42d, 63d, and 64th 


regiments, for the relief of Verplanks, or 
the recovery of Stony Point. The nor- 
therly winds, rather uncommon at this 
leaſon, oppoſed Brigadier-General Stir- 
ling's progreſs till the 19th, when, upon 
his arriving within tight of Stony Point, 
the enemy abandoned it with precipita- 
and {ome circumſtances of diſgrace. 
Lientenant-Colonel Webſter, who hat 
with great firmneſs ſupported the heavy 
fire of the enemy, had not during the 
whole time deigned to return a fivgle 
ſhot, being ſenſible that it would have 
been of no material eflect. The enem p 
- polybly 
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quet-ſhot below his left breaſt. The 
wound, which he only called a contuſion, 
Was two fingers deep; the King was then 
on foot, and in the utmoſt danger of be- 
ing either made a priſoner, or ſlain. Count 
Poniatoſky, at this critical inſtant, fought 
near his Majeſty's perſon. He had already 
faved the King's lite at Pultowa, and had 
the good fortune to preſerve him once 


more in the battle of Rugen, and to re- 


mount him very ſeaſonably. 

The Swedes retired to a part of the 
land named Alteferra, where there was 
a fort they were yet maſters of, From 
thence the King returned to Stralſund, 
obliged to leave thoſe brave troops who 
had ſerved him ſo well in that expedition; 
and they were all made priſoners of war 
two days after. 

Among the priſoners was that unfortu- 
nate French regiment, the remains of the 
battle of Hochſter, which had been in the 


ſervice of King Auguitus, and afterwards | 


with the King of Sweden, molt of the 
ſoldiers were incorporated into a new re- 
giment belonging to the Prince of Atthalt's 
fon, who was their fourth maſter. In 
Lugen, the commander of this wandering 
regiment was then the famous Count de 
Villelongue, who had ſo generouſly ven- 
tured his life at Adrianople to ſerve King 
Charles, He was taken with his men, and 
but ill rewarded afterwards for all his ſer- 
vices, fatigues, and ſufferings. 

The King aſter all theſe prodigies of 
valour having only weakened himſelf, and 
continuing to he ſhut up in Stralſund, and 
ready to be taken, was yet the ſame as he 
had been before at Bender; he was ſur— 
priſed at nothing. All the day he was 
making ditches and intrenchments behind 
the walls, and at night he ſallied out 
upon the enemy. The town however 
was ſhattered miſerably, the bombs fel] 
thick upon the houſes, and half the town 
was reduced to aſhes. The inhabitants far 
from repining, were charmed to admira- 
tion at their maſter, whoſe temperance, 
Fatigues, and courage aſtoniſhed them be- 


pened well for him that they were under 


STR 


yond expreſſion ; they acted as foldiers 
under him ; following him to the ſallies, 
and were now become as good as another 


garriſon. 


One day as the King was dictating to a 
ſecretary ſome diſpatches for Swede n, a 
bomb falling on the houſe, came tlirough 
the roof, and burſt very near his room, 
part of rhe {loor fell down; but the cloſer 


where _ King was being worked into a 


thick wall, was not ſhattered ; and by a 
1 good fortune none of the {plin- 
ters came in at the door, though it was 
open, In this noife and confuſion the fe- 
cretary dropped his pen, and thought the 
houſe was coming down.“ What ails 
« you,” ſays the King very calmly, © why 
& don't you write?“ The man could only 
bring out; The bomb, Sir!“ „ Well,” 
ſays the King, ce and what has that to do 
«© with our buſineſs ? Go on.” 

In four days the enemy made an afful]t 
upon the hornwork, which they took twice, 
and were as often beat off. The King was 
always fighting among the grenadiers. 
But at laſt their number prevailing, they 
became maſters of it. Charles continued 
in the place two days after that, Phe 21(t 
he ſtaid till midnight upon a little ravciin 
that was quite deſtroyed by the bombs 
and cannon. The next day the chief ct: 
ficers entreated him to ſtay no longer iu a 
place which could not be defended. But 
to retreat was now as dangerous as to 
itay. The Baltic was covered with Mul- 
covite and Daniſh ſhips. In the port ot 
Stralſund there was a ſmall bark wit! 
ſails and oarss The extreme danger 
which made ſuch a retreat glorious, in- 
duced Charles to conſent to it, and hc 
embarked the 2oth of December, 1715, 
at night, with only 10 Derſons. They 
were obliged to break the ice to get out, 
which took them up ſeveral hours before 
the veſſel could make her way. The 


enemy's Admiral had ſtrict orders not to 


but bc 
It ap- 


let Charles eſcape from Stralſund, 
ſure to take him dead or alive. 


ihe 
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the wind, and ſo could not come near 
him. But his greateſt danger was in 
pa: ing by a 2 called La Barbette in 
Rugen, where t e Danes had fixed a bat- 
tery of 12 cannon, They fred upon the 
King, but the faitors made all the tall tizey 
couid to get clear of them, TWo men 
were killed cloſe by him, and by another 
jhot the mait was ſhattered, Through al. 
theſe dangers the Ring came up with tw o 

of his ſhips that were cruizing in the Bal- 
tic, and the next day Stralſund was 1ur- 

endered, the 841 riſon Vere macle pri 

zoners of War, e the King landed at 
ed in Scania, and came to Von! in 


a very ditterent condition from what he 


had gone in from thence 15 years before, 
in a ſhip of 120 guns to give law to all 
the north. 

STREHLA, BATTLE AT, IN 1760. A 
town in Sileſia near Torgau, Germany. 
The King of Pruſſia's departure for Saxo- 
ny, after the battle of Lignitz, with the 
grand army; the combined army of Im- 


perialiſts and Auſtrians moved with a de- 


ligu to cut off all communication between 
General Hulſen and J'orgau. This obliged 
him to quit his camp at Meiſteiß, and 
from thence to march to Strehla; which 


he effected without any lols. The ene- 


my divided themſelves into two bodies, 
and on the 20th at daybreak, appeared on 
the right flank of General Hulicn. Onc 
of them attacked an advanced poſt of four 
battalions of = acliers, on a height about 
the diltance of cannon-thot from the 
Praſhan camp. "Chis attack continued 
with the greatcſt fury till ſix in the 
morning, The other was {o diſpoſed as 
to overawe and Prevent the main body 
of Hulſen's army taking any mcatures for 
the relief of that poit, However, theſe 
battalions maintained their ground with 
Trcat courage and obſtinacy, againſt a 
Treat ſuperiority of numbers, and repulſed 
the enemy at every onſet; but, as their 
fate might be hazardous, General Hulſen 
ordered his cavalry to wheel round a ri- 


{ng ground, and to charge the enemy 1n. 


SUR 


flank. By this piece of generalſhip, and 


by the vigour with which it was exceuted, 


the chemy's horſe and battalions were 
liiven jut great confullon, a conderable 
1ImMber of ca were fiain, and 41 cflicers, 
. ak. o {i no ** 25 7 Lon AR © Mall: 

amongſt whom was à Prince of Naſſau 
Uſingci, and 1214 men were made Pri- 


ſoner S; and ONE piece of CANNON, LWO pair 


of colours and two ftaudards. | 

The action ended by ſeven in the morn- 
ing, Wich the lois of no more than nine 
Hilicers, and FOO private men ON the part 
of the 1 rutlians. 

But as the enemy were advancing their 
whole force to fic .Dovenention;e; poſt, 
which the Fr? aSians cguld not maintain 
without being cut oif tom the Elbe, Ge- 
neral Hulſen withdrew the four battalions, 
and placed them on che raht flank of his 
main body, which during tte wacke time 
had remained in the jane potition. Ihe 
news of the Duke of Wirtemberg' «p 
proach, had already determined at 
Hulſen to take pofleſlſion of the camp at 
Torgau. Accordingly, the main body of 
the army marched, at one in the after— 
noon, iu ſight of the enemy, and arrived 
taſe there without loſing one man; the 
enemy not daring to make any attempt on 
them. Thus, by the ſkilſful diſpoſitions 
made by General Hulſen, the cavalry 
alone, with a few battalions, not only re- 
polite the whole force of an enemy, fo 
much {upertor in number, but gave them 
a ſevere blow. 

SURAT, ENGAGEMENT REAR, IX 1612. 
The Eait India trade was Kill puſhing for- 
ward, notwithſtanding the attempts of 
the Portugueſe to prevent it. "he Com- 
pany early in the ycar tent out the Dragon, 
the Oijander, che James, and the Solo- 
mon, under the chief command of Captain 
Thomas Belt. On the 83th of June, they 
arrived at the Cape of Good-Hope, and 


LET + g | 
laid to for 20 days to refreſh the men, 


many of v-hom were fick, and obliged to 
be carried aſhore and nurſed under : nts. 
On thc 7th of September CACY arrived at 


| Surat. e Were Very kk: indiy received by 


Nnn 7? the 
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the governor and chiefs of that city. But 
before Captain Beſt could get his full la- 
ding, and as he | by with his little fleet at 
the bar at anchor, he defcried a fleet of 
2.40 fail of Portugal frigates, all merchants, 
bound for Cambaya, and was allo alarmed 
with letters, which brought the news of 
another Portugueſe flect, coming with 
intention to drive them out of thole ſeas, 
1 ichſtanding the privileges the Engliſh 
had obtained of the Great Mogul, for the 
ſettling of trade and factories in the cities 
of Surat, Cambaya, Amadavar, or any 
gather part or parts of that country within 
his dominions. 
This fcet, confiſting of four Portugal 


gallcons and 24 frigates, came in ſight allo 


foon after. Captain Beſt, in the Dragon, 
immediately weighed anchor, and encou— 
raged his men not to fear them, nor the 
greatneſs of their ſhips or flect, but to 
jſhew themſelves true Engliſh. He then 
met their Admiral and Vice-Admiral, and 
gave each of them a broadſide, and ſuch 
a volley of {mall ſhot, as made them 
meer off, and come no more near her that 
day. Night coming, and their long boat 
being ſunk at their ſtern by an unlucky 

wot, they anchored, "The other Portu- 
gueſe ſhips were not as yet come up, and 


the Oſiander could not get clear of her | 


anchors, ſo ſhe fired not one ſhot that day. 
But the Dragon had ſupplied her want 
very well; and it drawing near night, 
they came on all ſides to anchor within 
light of each other. The next morning 
they weighed again, and began their fight, 
in which the Oſiander bravely redeemed 
the time ihe had loſt the day before. The 
Dragon in about three hours hot fight 
drove three of the galleons on the fands; 

and then the Oltander, drawing little we- 


ter, attacked them with ſo much advan- 


tage, that they durſt not ſhew a man on 
their decks. In the afternoon, the floed 
being come, the galleons, with the help 
of the frigates, were afloat again, and re- 
ceived a brave welcome of the two Eng- 
liſh ſhips, with whom they continued fight- 
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, When night Bro wet: 0 

an anclior „and there they rede 
night Aa” all the next Gday wither 

ned.Jin 7 With one another. 


1t Hur hours 
te 
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The day after, Dragon dra wing 
much water, and the bay being ſlial! low, 
the 3 went from thewee, and ode 
on the other fide of the bay; where, ſar 
about 19 day S, they had Gs trade ang 
commerce with the natives, while mt! 
Portugucte ſhips and frigates replenithee 
their wants, with ſtore of freſh men; 
which being done, they failed in purthit 
of Captain Beſt; Who fecing them appr bach, 
weighed anchor, and with a brave reſolu— 
tion {et on them, battering them in ſuch 
a manner, that they were glad to bur 
- ua Aud in four hours ſpace they 
drove them clear out of {ipht, and return— 
ed and anchored with perpetual honour 
it having been performed in the fight of 
thouſands of the country people, who till 
then believed that there was no nation to 
compare with the Portugueſe at ſca. 

Our ſhips returning again on the 25th 
of December came to Swally, having loſt 
in both theſe fights with the Por tugucla 
but three men, and thole ſailors, and none 
wounded but one man, who had his arm 
ſhot off. The Portugueſe had 160 men lain 
at leaſt. 

SURAT, ox SURATA, TAKEN IN 1759, 
A large city in the higher Indies, in the 
kingdom of Guzarate, tubject to the Great 
1 It has a commodious harbour on 

the Gulf of Cambaya; for the particulars 


of which ſee the following letter. 


Extract of a Letter frown Caplain Richar! 
Mal tland of the Royal Regiment of A 
tillery, dated Bombay, May 8, 17 59. 


Since my Jaſt, nothing particular has 
ee to the detachment until Fe- 
bruary, when I was ordered by the go- 
vernor and council to take the command 
of an expedition againſt the city and caſtle 
of Surat, my command conſiſting of 859 
artillery and infantry, with 1500 feapoys% 

l embarked 


SUR 
[ embarked my troops on board the Com- 
an's armed veilels, and in eight days 
a nem all tate at a place called Den- 
tilowry, diſtant from Surat about nine 
miles, where we encamped for the ref reſh- 
ment of the troops three or four days. 
In our 4irlt day's march from the above 


encampment, Captain John Northall died 


of an apoplectic tit, and was ſucceeded in 
the command by Captain ſolcph Winter. 
ihe firit attack that I made was againſt 
the French garden, where the enemy 
(Scydecs) h ad lodge ed a number of men; 
them 1 drove out, after a very {mart firing 
on both fides for about four hours ; our 
number loſt conſiſting of about 20 killed, 
and as many wounded, After we had got 
poſſellion of the French garden, I thought 
it neceſſary to order the engineer to pitch 
upon a proper place to ercct a battery, 


which he did, and completed it in two. 


days. 

On this battery were mounted two 24 
pounders and a 13 inch mortar, which 
I orderet to fire againit the wall, &c. as 
brifk as poſſible; this I continued to do 
for three days. Having thought of a more 
expedient method of getting into the outer 
town than by the breach of the wall, I 
called a council of war, compoſed of mili- 
tary and marine ; forn ned a plan of a ge- 
neral attack, w dich I laid before them, 
and they as read; ly agreed to, and this to 
be put in execution at half paſt four the 
next morning. The plan was, that the 
Company's grab and bomb— ketches ſhould 
warp up the river in the night, and an- 
chor in a line of battie oppoſite the Scy- 
dees Bundar, one of the itrongelt fortified 
places they had got; this they did, and a 
general attack begun from the veſſels and 
batteries at the appointed time. 
tentions in this were, to grive the enemy 
trom the batteries, aud to facilitate the 
landing of the infantry at the Bundar, 
whom I had embarked on board of boats 


ſignal Was made for the boats 


My in— 


80 


for their trauſportation. We made a con- 


tinaal fire until half paſt eight, when a 
to put off, 
and to go under the cover of the veiels. 
This proved very ſucceſsful; for the men 
were landed with the loſs of one man 

aly, getting poſleſſion » the Scydecs 


» 


only, 
5 undar, and putting the men to ilight, 
th the loſs of Captain Rob dert Inglis mor- 


vi 
rally wounded, aud Lieutenant Pepper! 


wounded in the ſhoulder, our loſs of men. 


dot very conſiderable. 

Having gained this point, and getting 
polleſlion of the outer town with its for- 
tifications, the next thing to be done was 
to attack the inner town and caſtle. 

I ordered the 13 and two 10 inch mor- 


tarts to be planted on the Scydees Bundar, 


and to begin firing into the caſtle and town 
as ſoon as poſſible ; diſtance from the caſtle 
about 70 yards, inner town 500. 


About ſix in the evening tlie mortars 
began to play very briſkly, and continued 


to do ſo until half paſt two the next morn- 


ing. This continual firing of our mor-- 


tars put the caſtle and town into {ach con- 


ſternation, that they never returned one 


gun. 4 he enemy, finding it impoſſible to 
{upport themſelves, ſent to acquaint me 
they would open the cates for my troops 
to march into the town; which I did, 
with drums beating and colours flying. 
After I was in the town, the Governor 
{ent to acquaint me, that he would give 
me up the 


caſtle, on proviſo that I would. 


allow him and his people to marci out of 
thecaſtle with their effects; which I agreed. 
to, taking poſſeſſion without any farther» 


moleſtation. 
Royal artillery. Killed 2, wounded 4. 
In the Company's infantry. Captains 
killed 2, ſubaltern 1. Killed in all 150. 
Wounded about 60. 


3 


Our expedition commenced the oth off 


February, and We arrived at Bomba 
April 15.“ 


TANIORE, 
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FRAANJORE, ATTEMPT ONIN 1 25 The 
1 capital of a principality of tlie lame 
name oc: the cout of Coromandel, in the 
Pait Lodies. Notwithſlauding the French 
leet under D'Ache had been defeated by 
Admiral Pococke, IM. Lally reſolved to 
carry on his ſchemes vigorouſly for ruin- 
ing the Britiſn ſettlements and their 
allies, and reduced Fort St. David's. The 
government of Madraſs, after this Iofs, 
took every meaſure for defence, as their 
circumſtances would allow. They with- 
drew the garriſons of Arcot, Chengala 2put, 
and Carangoly, and ordered them into 
Madraſs ; and ſent the like initructions to 
Davccotah, to evacuatc the town and re- 
treat, ſhould the enemy march againſt that 
Piace. | 
Davecotah was the next object of NI. 


Lally's operations, who found it evacuated 


according to the above oracr; the chief 
having retired with the garriſon to Tri- 

e through the Tanjore country. 
Laily having placed a garriſon of 700 men 
in this acquiſition, took the route, to Tri- 
chinopoly, but paſted by Tanqucbar, where 
be got a ſupply of ammunition and field- 
pieces from the Danes; then he proceed— 
ed to Negapatam, and ſettled with the 
Dutch a contract for a continual fupply 

of proviſions, during his intended cam- 
paign in the 1 anjore country in caſe of 
need; hot is aich did alſo ſupply him with 

money, cannon, and ammunition. With this 


" | 
«| 
50 
2 
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T A N 


T rivalour, a pagoda, 15 miles "IN on Tan— 
yore; eſtablimed a magazine, aud ſent depy- 
ties to the Ring wit th a demand of 75 lack 
of rupees, by virtue of a note extorted 
from lim by the French army and the 
rebel Chunda Saib, in the year 17 49; 
and of a paſſage througi his country, for 
his army to march agaiult "7richinopoly, 
But the French having commenced l1ti- 
lities againſt the Tanjoreans, by icizing 
upon their port of Napore, in their route 
from Negapatam, and ſelling all the effects 
belonging to tlie country merchants {rem 
all parts of India found at that port, to 
the value of five lack of rupces, to one 
Mr. Fitter, colonel of huſſars in their 
own ſervice for half value; this proceed- 
ing, {o contrary to common right, and the 
laws of arms and nations, pr ovoked the 
Tanjoreans to take up arms in their own 
defence; and their King had airc -o4 or- 
dered Monagre, his Gener al, to take th 
field and oppoſe their march; and 3 
Cailiaud, by his inſtructions from NMa— 
draſs, detached 1000 ſeapoys and 50% col- 
leries to his aſſiſtance. But the Tanjo— 
rean army could not ſtand before ſo power— 
ful a body of European regulars, ard re- 
treated with a reſolution to maintain a 
liege in their capital. | 
Though the King was ſenſible of 1:15 
own weakneſs, and of the ſtrength of itt 
French, the averſion conceived againſt ſuc i 
perfidions friend made him rect al: 


afliftance the French General marched to propoſals of a treaty. However, M. Laliy 


drop: 
4 


AN 


ne would riſk every thing to tne event of 


arms, he endeavoured, by an cinbally ot 


two oilicers and a prieſt, to work upon 
the King's fears. In this embafly he 
dropt the demand of the MOBEy ; > he only 
requeſted a free pajlage tor his troops, 
and made a formal demand of the aid of 
his troops, by virtue of former treaties of 
alliance between them. The King abſo— 
lutely refuted to Join his troops for their 
ailiitance, He conſented to a patlage for 
thicir troops, but not by the road they 
aſked; and he voluntarily agreed to make 
them a preſent of two lack and a half of 
rupees. 

The officers returned with this anſwer, 
but the prieſt remained in Panjore, under 
the pretence of continuing the treaty ; 
who, encouraged by the conceition made 
by the King, demanded another audience, 
and then peremptorily demanded a patlage, 
and his troops, with five lack of rupces. 
The King greatly {urprited at the prieſt's 
preſumption, and being informed that the 
French army kept advancing, contrary to 
the tenor of all rules when a treaty is on 
foot, he ordered the pricit to be difmifled, 
and the French advanced guard firing 
upon the town from two pieces of cannon 
that {fame night, there was a final {top to 
all negotiation. | 

What could not be evo cd by art, 
was now attempted by force. A train of 
14 field pieces and three of heavy cannon, 
belides 14 more ready at Lrivalour, were 
placed in a battery before Fanjore, with 
an army of 2370 regulars, and a great 
number of diſciplined ſcapoys to form the 
ſicge. But the Tanjoreans were fpirited 
up by reſentment. They were not diſ- 
coura ged. 
Furcpe ans, and did the French conſider— 
able damage; deſtroyed {ome convoys of 
proviſions, and greatly interrupted their 
communication with Carical. On our part, 
Captain Caillaud had the good conduct and 
taccels to prevail with Tondeman to al- 
alt with all his force againſt the French; 


PO 
2 


Frequent fillies cut off ſome 


— — 


T A N 


Fopt ſome of his haughtineſs, and before || part of which reinforced the garriſon of 


Trichinopoly ; and another part of his 
Peans were employed in harafling the che 
my, and intercepting their ſupplies. 

MM. Lally's fituation was become deſpe- 
rate. It was equally as hazardous to re 
treat, as to remain before "Tanjore; thc 

country being covered with forces to cut. 
of lis retreat, and the want of proviſious. 
5 other neceiliries daily increaſing in 
his camp. In this critical juncture we 
fnall tee the Frenchman unmaſked What 
they cannot bring about by intrigue and 
ſtratagem, nor effect by main force, the 
French icruple not to attempt by breach 
of faith, and in open violation of treaty. 


An officer of {ome rank and quality, and 


a prieſt were {ent to the King, with full 
powers to accommociate matters, and to 
remain hoſtages for the performance of 
what ſhould be agreed by themſelves; 
and they fo far managed for the French 
intereſt, that the King was prevailed upon 
to pay 59,099 rupces in hand, and to pro- 
mile four lack more, and a ſupply of 300. 
horic and 1000 colleries, on condition 
that the French army ſhould break up, 
an] remove from before the town. But 
NM. Lally, fhewing no diipolition for the 
performance of his part of the treaty, the 
King of Lanjore detained the hoſtages. 
NI. Lally then promiled to raile the ſiege, 
provided the King would immediately fend 
the reinforcement he had promiſed ; and 
that he ſhoald detain the hoſtages till the 
French army was removed three days 
march from the place. But it is certain 
that ML. Lally had no thoughts of leaving 
Tanjore, and that he was fully bent upon 
gaining that city, either by force or by 

any other means. For he was thus d 
{tituting the facred faith of treatics, to 
impoſe his illegitimate policy upon the In- 
dian. While the hoſtages were proclaim- 
ing nothing but peace and friendſhip with- 
in the walls, Lally was bringing up his 
heavy cannon, and erecting batteries. $0 
that when the King had ordered 50 of thc 
zoo horlemen intended by agreement 1:5 


march. 
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march into the French camp, NI. Lally, 


being prepared to batter in breach, pre- 
tended that this was a breach of the 
treaty, and put an end to all negotiation, 


by ordering thoſe 50 horſemen under con- 


tinement, and firing ſo furiouſly on the 
town, that a coniiderable breach was ſoon 
made. | 

Such perfidy could not cſcape its due 
reward, The Tanjoreans determined to 
try the fate of a general {ally on the gth 
of Augult. Ihey at once attacked the 
French camp and batterics, killed about 
100 Europeans, took one gun, one tum- 
bril of anunubdien; two clephants and 


{ome horſe, and blew up four tumbrils of 


ammunition. The French General dread- 
ing the conſequences of fuch another ſally, 
and having loit moit of his «mmunition, 
ipixed up his guns upon the batteries, 

and retreated with all his forces, in the 

night, to Carical, with ſuch caution, that 
their flight was not known in the city tall 
diſcovered by the returning light of the 
morning. | 

The neighbouring princes have often 

taken this pw from each other, aſſiſted by 
an European force. 

TAU, BATTLE NEAR THAT RIVER. This 
river is in Devon, on the banks of which 
was a caſtle, the remains of which time 
has obliterated. The Danes having en- 
tered Devon, after the ravaging of Wales 
under Hubba, eccafioned Owuda, Earl of 
Devon, with a handful of brave men, to 
retire to this fortreſs to avoid the firſt 
ock of the Daniſh tury. Hubba was not 
long before he laid ſiege to the caitic, not 
doubting but the g arriſon, being few ein 
number, would ſoon be obliged to ur- 
render. The Earl finding all the defence 
he could make would be to no purpoſe, 
took the reſolution of forcing his way 
through the Daniſh army, or periſh in the 

ttempt. He repreſented to the beſieged 
the danger they were 1n of falling into 
the hands of their mercileſs enemics, and 
alured them they had but one way to 


elvape, Which was hy opening themſelves 


— 


TEN 


a paſſage with their {words through the 
— 's army. 
prize was not ſo rath as 
that the Dan 


110 


He told them tlie enter. 
they Imagine : 
es were negligent and cure, 
not regarding a handtul of men pent up 


vithin walls; that therefore, what he 
propoſed was far from being Impracticable, 
provided they gave the enemy 10 time ta 
prevent it; chat after all the EY venture 
only their lives and liberties, which would 
be in much greater danger by anding a 
liege. This had ſuch an effect upon ite 
beticged, that without further dehlbera— 
tion, they fallied out {word in hand upon 
the Danes, and by their ſudden and rurigus 


attack, put them immediately in ditorder, 


This made the Britons forget their tif 
deſign, and infpired them with a refolu- 


[tion to purine their advantage. Ihe y 


continued therefore to preſs the ancs 
vith a freſh impetuclity, without giving 
them time to recover themſelves, and ha- 


ving at lepgth entirely diſperſed them, 


made a dreadful flau ighter of them, to 
the amount of upwards of 1200, Hubba, 
their leader, was ſlain, as were icveral 
other chiefs; and their famous ſtandarc, 
called reajan, or the raven, fil into the 
hands of the Engliſh, which did not a 
little contribute to diſhearten their troops. 
Their defeat, and the death of their chicts, 
having reached Alfred in his retreat, 
routed him from his obſcurity, and ccca- 
tioned lis conference with his friends, 
who drew his ſcattered troops togetlier in 
mall bodies, and diſpoſed of them in fuck 
manner that they might be collected ©: 
A minutc' 5 Warning; while Alfred, in dit- 
gate, informed himſelf of the condition 
of the Daniſh army. Having made cvcrv 
requiſite obſervation, he returned to lis 
friends, aud tuddenly attacking the Pans 
who were unprepared for bim, they were 
totally routed. 

TENERCHEBRAY, BATTLE AT. For- 
merly a ſtrong place of Normanay in 
France. At the death of William Rufus, 
his two ſons, Robert and Henry, ditputc! 
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though the younger, aſcended it, by be- 
jag in favour with the people. Robert, 
who was Duke of Normandy, and at that 
time there, prepared to aflert his prior 
right, and landed at Portſmouth, by the 
zuvitation of ſeveral noblemen ; but to hi- 
mortification he found the peop! e in ge- 
icral were for Henry, and did not mind 
nereditary right lo much as favour. en— 
ry knowing there were ſome diſaffected 
noblemen, became inſtantly afraid the 
whole nation would revolt; therefore, 
inſtead of marching an army againſt his 
antagoniſt, he ſent him propoſals for an 
accommodation, which the other con- 
ſented to. It was agreed that the longeſt 
liver ſhould poſſeſs the dominions of the 
deceaſed, as well as his own ; and Henry 
ſhould remain King of England, and Ro- 
bert Duke of Normandy. 

The ſtorm being thus quelled, Henry 
turned his reſentment againſt thoſe noble- 
men who had favoured Robert; amongſt 
whom was Bcleſme, Earl of Stirewſbur: y; 
whom Henry fo ſeverely perſecuted, that 
he was obliged to fly to his eſtate in Nor- 
mandy, Henry ſtill continuing his cruel- 
ty, Beleſme and Robert joined in a league 
apainſt him, and the French King ſent 
them conſiderable aſliſtance. 

In the year 1106, Henry landed in 
Normandy, and laid ſiege to Tenerchebray : 
upon which Robert marched to its relicf, 
and a battle enſued, in which Robert 
ſought with great bravery ; but Beleſme's 
wing being overpowered in the begin- 
ning, Robert with his little army could 
not reſiſt the tive of victory. However, 
he made incredible efforts, and diſputed 
it ſeveral hours. At length his forces 
gave way on all ſides ; ſtill he refuſed to 
retreat, and was at laſt taken priſoner. 

Four hundred knights are ſaid to have 
poriſhed in this action, and near 10,000 
{vldiers. Henry after this victory was 
acknowledged Duke of Normandy, while 
his brother was kept a miſcrable captive 
23 years at Cardiff caſtle in Wales, where 
lie died, 
io all his rights and poſſeſſions. 
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As for Beleſme, he was reftoreil | 
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As the battle of Haſtings made the 
Normans maſters of England, fo this battle, 
which was fought 4o years after, put the 
Engliſh in poſſeſſion of Normandy. 

TENERIFF, ENGAGEMENT AT, IN 1657. 
The principal cf the Canary Iſlands, in 
the Atlautic Ocean. Admiral Blake hav- 
ing intelligence of a Plate fleet being ar- 
rived at Santa Cruz in this iſland, while 
he was cruiſing off Cadiz, immediately 
{ailed thither, and arrived before the 
town the 2oth of April. Here he found 
the flota, conſiſting of ſix galleons, very 
richly laden, and ten other veſſels. The 
latter lay within the port, with a ſtrong 
barricade before them ; the galleons with- 
out the boom, becauſe they drew too 
much water to lie within it. The port 
ſtrongly fortified, having on the north a 
large caſtle, well ſupplied with artillery, 
and ſeven forts united by a line of com- 
munication, lined with muſqueteers. The 
Spaniſh governor thought the place ſo ſe- 
cure, and his own diſpoſitions ſo well 
made, that when the maſter of a Dutch 
ſhip deſired leave to fail, becauſe he ap- 
prehended Blake would preſently attack 
the ſhips in the harbour, the Spaniard 
proudly replied, Get you gone if you 
will, and let Blake come if he dares. | 

The Admiral having taken a view of the 
enemy's ſituation, ſaw it would be impoſ- 
{ible to bring off the galleons : however, 
he reſolved to burn them, and to that end 
{cat in Captain Stayner, with a ſquadron 
to attack them. He ſoon forced a paſſage 
into the bay, whilſt other frigates enter- 
tained the forts and leſſer breaſt-works 
with continual broadſides, to prevent their 
firing. Theſe were preſently ſupported 
by Biake himſelf, with the whole fleet, 
who placing ſome of his ſhips in ſuch a 
manner that they might fire continually 
their broadſides into the caſtles and forts; 
he, with Stayner, continued to ergage 
the Spaniſh galleons, received their fire, 
then boarded them, and in a few hours 
obtaining a complete victory, drove the 
Spaniards from their ſhips, and poſſeſſed 
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himſelf of every one of them. It being 
impoſſible to bring them off, he ſet them 
on fire, and they were burnt every one of 
them down to the water. They had no 
ſooner done this, than the wind luckily 


turned, and carried the whole fleet, with 


out the lots of one ſhip, out of the bay, 
and put them ſafe to tea again. 

„The whole action (ſays Clarendon) 
was ſo miraculous, that all men who knew 
the place, wondered that any ſober men, 
with what courage ſoever endued, would 
ever have undertaken it ; and they could 
hardly. perſuade themſelves to believe 
what they had done; whilſt the Spani- 
ards comforted themſelves with the be- 


lief that they were devils, and not men, 


who had deſtroyed them in ſuch a man- 
ner. So much a ſtrong reſolution of bold 
and courageous men can bring to paſs, 
that no reſiſtance and advantage of ground 
can diſappoint them. And it can hardly 
be imagined how {mall a lofs the Engliſh 
ſuſtained in this unparalleled action ; not 
one ſhip being left behind, and the killed 
and wounded not exceeding 200 men, 
when the ſlaughter on board the Spaniſh 
ſhips, and on ſhore, was incredible.” 
Blake returned after this glorious ac- 
tion to the coaſts of Spain, and having 
cruiſed there a ſhort time, was returning 
triumphantly home with the fleet to Eng- 
land, when he was taken with a ſcorbutic 
fever, of which he diced juſt as he was 
entering Plymouth Sound. 
TEWEKSBURY, BATTLE AT. A bo- 
rough town of Glouceſterſhire, ſituated 
on the Severn, 10 miles north from 


Glouceſter. This was the next military || r 


exploit after the battle of Barnet, and 
which extinguiſhed the hopes of the Houſe 
of Lancaſter. In the year 1471, Margaret 
of Anjou landed at Weymouth. The 
Duke of Somerſet was extremely zealous 
in her cauſe. The Prince of Wales, 
who had come over with his mother, was 
put at the head of the troops, which in- 
duced great numbers to inliſt under his 
banner. Edward hearing of this ſucceſs, 
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reſolved to give the Lancaſtrians battle: 
upon receiving advice of this, the Duke of 
Somerſet intrenched the army at "Vewk(. 
bury. 

Edward, as ſoon as he approached, or- 
dcred bis brother Richard, Duke of Gloy- 
ceſter, to attack them, and make a fcirt 
of rctirinus in coufuſion, which would 
draw the enemy out, when he might at- 
tack them in tlie open plain. He practiſed 
with ſucceſs the leſſon he had receiv ed, 
for having drawn Somerſet out of his in- 
trenchments by this feint, he charged him 
on the plain with ſuperior numbers, and 
in 2 thort time totally routcd him; then 
entering the intrenchments with the fugi- 
tives, and being cloſely ſupported by his 
brother, they completed the defeat of the 
whole army. Somerſet was taken prito— 
ner and executed. The Prince of Wales 
was alſo priſoner ; who being called into 
the preſence of Edward, was by him afk 
ed, © How he durſt preſume to enter his 
kingdom in arms?” The Prince re- 
plied, © That he came to recover his fa- 
ce ther's crown, and his own inheritance, 
« which Edward uſurped.” The words 
were ſcarce pronounced, when Edward 
ſtruck him on the face with his gauntlet; 
upon which Glouceſter, Clarence, Haſt- 
ings, &c. fell upon him like ſo many 
wild beaſts, and hewed him in pieces. As 
for his mother, ſhe being found on the 
field of battle in a waggon, was conveyed 
priſoner to the 'Tower ; but the King of 
France purchaſed her freedom. It was 
ſoon after this battle, which was fought 
on the 4th day of May, 1471, that Hen- 
y VI. was murdered in the Tower. 

TEXEL, ENGAGEMENT NEAR IN 1653, 
An iſland on the coaſt of Holland, at thc 
mouth of the Zuyder Sea. The provin- 
ces of Holland and Zealand finding them- 
ſelves grievouſly diſtrefled by the war, 
ſent four ambaſſadors to treat with the 
| parliament of England. While they were 
employed in drawing up inſtructions for 
theſe envoys, Admiral Tromp, with 100 
Ops, fell in with the Engliſh fleet, com. 
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manded by Nlonk, Dean, Penn, and Law- 
jon, They engaged on the 3d day of 
Jane, 1653, near the welt of Flanders, 
and fought with equal courage until night 


parted them. Dean was killed in the ac- 
tion. Nevertacle(s the Engliſh renewed 
the battle next day, and the Dutch were 
obliged to retire with great loſs : for to- 
wards the latter end of the engagement, 
the Englith were reinforced by Blake with 
18 ſail of freſh ſhips. The Engliſh pur- 
ſued them to the coalt of Holland, and to- 
tally interrupted the Dutch commerce, 
until the gallant "romp had refitted hi: 
lips, and thought himſelf in a condition 
to tace tlie enemies of his country. 

Though he was {till inferior in ſtrength 

to the Englith, he hoiſted tail and bore 
down upon them as they lay off the Texel. 
On the 2gth day of July, 1653, the two 
fects attacked each other with uncommon 
impetuoſity, and the battle raged from 
morning till night, without any {ſenſible 
advantage to either ſide, Next day 
'Tromp being joined by 27 ſhips, engaged 
again, and during that whole day victory 
continued in ſuſpenſe. Tromp being re- 
tolved to conquer or die, renewed the 
battle on the third day, and was ſhot 
through the hcart with a muſquet ball, 
while he Ttood upon the deck with his 
Word drawn, encouraging his men with 
the moſt heroic ardour. The death of 
this great man diſcouraged his officers 
from continuing the engagement; and 
Vice-Adiniral de Witzen bore an way, aftcr 
Having loft 30 flüps that were cither ſunk 
or taken. 
Admirai Evert:en. The Engliſh purchaſed 
this victory with the loſs of 'two ſhips, 
and about 5o men, including ſome offi- 
vers of diſtinction. The year following 
there was a pcace concluded with Hol- 
land. 

LE XF., ENGAGEMENTS NEAR IN 166 5-6. 
The advantages, and the great attention 
paid by the court towards the ſupport of 
trade, alarmed the Dutch; who, not- 


withſtanding their late treaty, apprehend— | 


Among the priſoners was Vice- 


Sierra Leona. 
| tack St. George del Nina, the chicf of 


ing that the Engliſh would fron becoine 


their {upcriors iu trade, began to conceive 
ſtrong prejudices againſt the King's go- 
vernment, and eſpecially engaged their 
Eaſt and Welt India companies, whic:z 
then carried on the greateſt part of their 
commerce, to take var tous ſteps in thoſe 
parts of the world where their power 


| prevailed, to the prejudice of tlic Engliſh 


trade. The Eaſt-India company particu - 
larly delaycd the liquidation of the dama- 
ges the Eugliſh were to receive; refuſed 


to deliver up the ifland of Poleron; and 


pretended to preſcribe the places where, 
and the terms on which, the Engliſh ſhouid 
trade in the Indies. The other company 
trod exactly in their ſteps, and procceded 
ſo far as to get Cape Corſe caſtle into their 
hands, which belonged to the Engliſh 
company trading to Africa under the di- 
rection of the Duke of York. 


The diſpute continued for ſome time 


purely between the commercial ſtates of 
the two nations. Sir Robert Holmes, on 
the part of the Engliſh African company, 
was ſent by their governor, the Duke of 
| York, to make repriſals on the coaſt of 


Guinea, who diſlodged the Dutch from 2 


fort at Cape Verd, which he named 


James's Fort; and from the river Gambia, 


where he built a fort; but could not re- 
cover Cape Corſe till his ſecond exped1- 
tion in 1663. In which voyage he, by 
papers taken in a Dutch flip, finding pri- 
vate orders from the Dutch Weſt-India 
company to their governor to ſeize the 
Engliſh fort at Cormantin, he attacked 
and took the forts on the iftand of Goree, 
together with a ſhip called the Crocodile, 
lying under their protection; after hay- 
ing the evening before taken two other 
Dutch ſhips, called the Viich-korf and the 
Viſcher. In the forts he found a great 
quantity of goods ready to be ſhipped off 
for Holland, and among the rcit 20,000 
hides. Theſe be loaded on his own and 
the Dutch ſhips, and tranſported them to 
He then proceeded to at- 
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all the Dutch forts; but though himſelf 
and his ſcamen acted with great bravery, 
yet the deſign miſcarried, and he was 
obliged to ſheer off with ſome lols. 

He then reſolved to attack Cape Corle 
caſtle, which though it was ſo ſtrong by 
ſituation that 100 men might have kept 
it againſt 1000, yet he ſoon took it, and 
jome other places; after which, he ſailed 
from the coaſt of Guinea to North Ame- 
rica, where he reduced a Dutch ſettle— 


ment called the New Netherlands, in the 


month of Auguſt 1664, changing the 
name into that of New York, in honour 
of the Duke. Yet this was not done 
merely by way of repriſal, but partly by 
virtue of a claim of right. 
Netherlands being firſt ditcovered by the 
Engliſh, under the conduct of Sebaſtian 
Cabot (who took poſſeſſion of all that 
northern coaſt in the name of King Henry 
VII. of England), had been always deem- 
ed a part of the Engliſh American domi- 
nions, till the year 1637, when it was firſt 
{eized and planted by the Dutch. 

When the news of Captain Holmes's 
ſucceſs arrived in Holland, the De Wit 
faction no longer ſcrupled to eſpouſe the 
cauſe of the Weſt-India company ; and 
the war that had been carried on by the 
trading companies, without commiſſions 
from the two nations, became ſuddenly a 
national quarrel. However, it was judged 
proper to diſſemble their real intentions; 
and therefore the Hollanders ſent private 
orders to their admiral, De Ruyter, at 
that time acting in concert with the Eng- 
liſh fleet in the Mediterranean, under Sir 
John Lawſon, againſt the piratical ſtates 
of Barbary, to fail for the coaſt of Guinea, 
with all expedition and ſecreſy, to commit 
hoſtilities there, and in the Weſt-Indies, 
upon the Engliſh. 

This order, which was obtained by a 
faction, and in an inſidious and clandefline 
manner, was very acceptable to De Ruy- 
ter, who had already differed with Sir John 
Lawſon, for not returning his ſalute at 
ſea: ſo that without communicating this 
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order to his officers, he, under pretence 
of {ailing in queſt of certain pirates _- 


ing near the Canaries, took in a year's 


proviſions in the road of Cadiz, and on 
the 15th of October made the beſt of his 
way for Guinca, Having attacked our 
{hips on that coaſt, which were under the 
command of Rcar-Admiral Holmes, and 
deſtroyed tome of our factories there, he 
{ailed from thence to Parbadoes, where 
2 attempted to land; but found as well 
the forts as the ſhips which Jay in the 
bay, ready to receive him. After a flap 
fight, on the zoth of April, in which, nor 
to mention tle damage ret wel by the 
other ſhips, De Ruyter's own ſhip had 
her ſtandard ſhot down, and her fails, 
ſtanding and running rigging, maſts and 
yards, 6 ſhattered, that it was not with- 
out great ditficulty he got out to ſea again, 
He proceeded to New York and Neve 
foundland, and committed tome depreda- 
tions in thoſe parts. 

Theſe actions on both ſides ſerved to 
exaſperate the two nations, and to haſten 
the preparations for war; which was 
proclaimed by the Dutch in January, and 
by the Engliſh in February, 1665. But 
before it came to that, the Heer Van 
Goch was ſent by the States to importune 
the King with memorials and complaints, 
To which the King's anſwer was, that he 
had received no particular information ct 
the affair of Guinca, and that the two 
companies muſt decide the dil] pate. The" 
complaints of the ambaſſadors being like 
wile retaliated by the Engliſh merchants, 
whoſe inceſlant repreſentations of their 
wrongs obliged the King to repeat his de- 


mands of ſatis faction, as the conſtant re- 


fuſal of the ſatisfaction demanded was the 
cauſe of an open rupture. 

The King, with all expedition, fitted 
out a fleet, which he put under the com- 
mand of the Duke of York, Prince Ru- 
pert, and the Earl of Sandwich. This 
fleet failing over to the coaſts of Holland, 
threw the Dutch into terrible apprehen- 


ſions: for though they had likewiſe at- 


- ſembled 
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ſ-mbled a great fleet, under the command 
of Baron Opdam, yet they durſt not ven- 
ture out rolca with it. While their ſhips 
were thus blocked up, their Bourdeaux 
{lect being home ward bound, in the month 
of November, fell molt of them ints the 
way of the Englith, and they took 113 of 
them, belides other veſlels. ; 
The parliament meeting on the 24th of 
November, after two prorogations, voted 
the King a ſupply of 2,500,000l. towards 
the maintenance of a war ſo neceſlary to 
the ſtate. On the 16th of December the 
King publiſhed a declaration, by which he 
cmpowered his ſubjects to make repriſals 
upon all ſhips belonging to the Dutch 
companies and others, the {ubjects of the 
States-General ; and declaring thoſe which 
were already taken lawful prizes. Upon 
this the Engliſh took all the Dutch ſhips 
which came in their way. | 
Vice-Admiral Allen, cruiſing with a 
ſquadron of cight or nine men of war and 
{rigates off the Straits mouth, fell in with 
the Dutch Smyrna fleet, and other Straits 
ſhips, to the number of 40, under convoy 
of tour men of war. He attacked and 
ronted them, notwithſtanding the ſtonteſt 
of the merchant-ſhips engaged, ſunk ſome 
of them, killed Brachel the commander in 
chief, and poſſeſſed himſelf of four of the 
richeſt ſhips; one of which, having ſuf— 
tered greatly in the engagement, toun- 
dered at {ca in her way to England. 
Dutch writers allow of our having ta- 
ken but two of their Smyrna fleet, and 
ſunk one, of -which Brandt, in his life of 
De Ruyter, gives us the following re- 
markable account, which he ſays has been 
omitted by other hiſtorians : “ John Rey- 
loffs of Horn, maſter of the merchant ſhip 
called the King Solomon, being ſurround- 
ed by four of the Engliſh men of war, 
who plied him with their broadſides on 
every quarter, defended his ſhip a long 
while with an unheard-of courage, hop- 
ing ſome of his comrades would come to 
his relief ; but at length, none of them 
having that courage, his ſhip was entirely 
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diſabled for continuing the fight ; where. 
upon an Engliſh frigate, having grappled, 
boarded them, and after a ſtout reſiſtance, 
cut down all before them. The Engliſh 
being maſters of the upper deck, Reyloit; 
retired to his cloſe quarters, where hc 
defended himſclf with an uncommon va - 
lour, till his ſhip, having received ſeveral 


ſhot under water, and being ready to tink, 


he was about to ſurrender, when the ſhip 
being ſunk to her lower port holes, and 
her ports being ſo ſhattered that they 
could not reſiſt the water, ſhe ſunk in a 
moment, with near 100 Engliſh in her, 
molt of whom were drowned. This 
brave commander, with {ome few of his 
men, had the good fortune to get into his 
yaul ; the main yard lying acroſs the 


| ſhallop, ſo that he could not get it clear; 


and thus he was, though with great diſh- 
culty, ſaved.” 

The war being declared, the Duke of 
York repaired about the latter end of 
March to the fleet which he was to com- 
mand. This fleet, conſiſting of 109 men 
of war, and 28 fireſhips and ketches, and 
21,0009 ſeamen and foldiers, not being, 
however, quite ready, could not fail till 
the month of May ; but that was before 
the Dutch were able to put to ſea, and 
therefore cauſed the greater conſternation 
when it arrived on the coaſts of Holland. 
The Duke continued cruiſing near the 
Texel for 15 days together, to prevent 
the fleet of Holland from coming out to 
join that of Zealand, during which time 
he took ſeveral homeward bound ſhips. 

Not being able, however, to draw the 
enemy out, he failed away, with a deſign 
to fall upon De Ruyter, who was return- 
ing to Holland by an order from the States. 
But proviſions falling ſhort, he was obli- 
ged to drop that detign, and returned ta 
the Engliſh coats, 

He had no ſooner done this, but tlie 
united Dutch fleet, under the chief com- 
mand of Baron Opdam de Waflenaer, hoe 
had under him Cortenaer, vice-adimiral of 
the Maeſe; Evertzen, vice-admiral of 
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Zcxiand ; and Cornelius Van Tromp, ſon 
or ilie famous Martin Van Tromp, and 
oy her fax oihcers, put to ſca. This fleet, 
ig of 121 men of war, beſides fire- 
ſhips, came over to the Dogger Bank, 


from wiience they detached a ſquadron 


to their own coaſts, to he in wait for the 


_ Evgiiih Hamburgh fleet, conſiſting of 9 


merchant ſhips, which, with their convoy, 
a frigate of 34 guns, ſuppoſing the Duke 
to have been ſtill on the coaſt, fell into 
the enemy's hands. And the lets our 


; merchants {uſlained thereby, was compu- 
ted to amount to between 200, 00ol. and 


300, oool. 

The Duke of York, who was highly 
incenſed at this loſs, having with the ut- 
molt expeditlon got his fleet in a readi- 
eſs, weighed anchor from Solebay the 
1ſt of June. The Engliſh fleet was di- 
Vicled into three ſquadrons; the firſt, un- 
der the red flag, was commanded by the 
Duke himſelf, aſſiſted by Penn and Law- 
ſon; the ſecond, being the white ſqua- 
dron, was n the conduct of Prince 


Rupert, aſliſted by Minns and Sampſon ; 
and the third, which was the blue {qua- 


dron, was under the command of the 
Earl of Sandwich, who had with him 
Cuttins and Sir George Ayſcue. 

They got fight of the Dutch fleet the 
fame day, not far from Harwich ; but 
the wind being ſoutherly, and the next 
morning ſouth-weſt, they retired betore 
our fleet to the mouth of the Maeſe. 
From thence Opdam ſent an expreſs to 
the States, with the reaſon of his retreat, 
and to inform them that he did not judge 
it proper to fall upon the Engliſh while 


they had the advantage of the wind: but 
his anſwer was poſitively to engage, let 


the wind be as it would, on peril of an- 
ſwering the contrary with his head. 
Opdam reſolved to obey, though con- 
trary to the advice of molt of his officers, 
and his own opinion, as appeared by his 
{ending aſhore his plate before the en- 
gagement. I am,” ſaid he, on hearing 
the judgment of a council of war, en- 
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ce tirely in your ſentiments ; 
„ my orders. 


but here are 
To-morrow, my head ſhall 
„ be bound with laurel or with cypreſs:“ 
and in this diſpolition he failed to find 


out the Engliſh navy. That did not re- 
quire much time; for the Duke of Vork. 
was now eager to revenge the loſs of the 
Hamburgh fleet. On the 3d of ſune the 
Englith and Dutch navies engaged about 
three in the morning off Leoltoff, when 
by an overſight of the Dutch (as their 
writers ſay), the Engliſh had the weather— 
gage, an advantage they Knew how to 
uſe as well as keep. 

Things went at firſt very equally on 


both ſides, charging through and through, 


without any remarkable advantage. But 
about noon, the Earl of Sandwich with 
the blue ſquadron, fell into the center of 
the Dutch flect, divided it into two parts, 
and began that confuſion which ended in 
a total defeat. 

'The Duke of York, who was in the 
Royal Charles, a ſhip of 80 guns, was in 
clole fight with the Dutch Admiral Op- 
dam, in the Endracht of 84 guns; in 
which engagement the Duke was in great 
danger, the Earl of Falmouth, the Lord 
Muſkerry, and Mr. Boyle, ſecond fon to 
the Earl of Burlington, bcing all three, 
together with ſome of his footmen, Kille: 1 
by his fide with one cannon-vall, or ra- 
ther chain-ſhot. They were ſo near his 
Royal Highneſs, that he was ſprinkled with 
their blood and brains; and the Dutch 
writers ſay the Prince was wounded in 


the hand, by a ſplinter of Mr. Boyle's 


ſkuil, But in the heat of action the Dutch 
Admiral blew up, and of 50 men, among 
which were a great number of voluntcers 
of the beit families in Holland, only five 
were ſaved. 

This accident indeed the confuſion 
and conſternation of the enemy; inſomuch 
that four of their ſhips falling foul of 


each other, were burnt by one fircſhip. 


Soon after, three others of their beſt ſhips 
falling into the ſame confuſion, ſuffered 
the ſame fate. The ſhip Orange, of 

0 Zealand, 
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Zealand, of 75 guns and 400 men, being 
diſabled by the Mary, commanded by 
Captain Smith, was likewiſe burnt; and 
the captain of her, who was taken, died 
ſon after of his wounds. 

The whole Dutch flect ſeemed now to 
be but one blaze; and the cries of ſo many 
miſerable wretches, who were periſhing 
either by fire or water, was more fright- 
ful than the noiſe of the cannon. The 
Engliſh gave their vanquiſhed enemy all 
the aſliſtance they could, while with con- 
tinued fury they aſſailed the reſt, The 
Dutch Vice-Admiral Stellingwerf was 
jhot by a cannon ball through the middle; 
and their Vice-Admiral Cortenaer received 
a ſhot in his thigh, of which he immedi— 
ately died, almoſt in the beginning of the 
fight, being engaged with the Royal 
Katharine. 

In ſhort, the victory on the ſide of the 
Engliſh was complete; moſt accounts 
agreeing that they took 18 of the largeſt 
Dutch ſhips, ſunk or burnt about 14 
more, blew up their Admiral Opdam in 
his own ſhip, took above 2000 priſoners, 
which were brought into Colcheſter, 
among which 16 were captains, and killed 
above 4000 men in the action. 

The Engliſh loſt but one ſhip, the Cha- 
rity, of 46 guns, taken in the beginning 
of the fight by a Dutch ſhip of 60 guns, 
after having loſt moſt of her men iu a hot 
fight with Van Tromp, Hiddes, and 
Swart, "They had about 250 men killed, 
and about 340 wounded : but their 
greateſt loſs was in the death of the Earls 
of Rutland and Marlborough, Rear-Ad- 
miral Sampſon, Vice-Admiral Lawion, 
who died after the fight of a wound in his 
knee, and the three noble gentlemen who 
were killed by the Duke's fide. But 


what renders this victory the molt extra- 


ordinary was, that the whole burden of 
the fight lay chiefly upon 12 of the King's 
own ſhips. Tbis fight laſted, without 
interruption, from three in the morning 
till feven in the evening, 16 hours; and 
to the honour of Cornelius Van "PFromp. 
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he held it to the laſt, when all the ficet 
had left him but 12 ſhips. 

The remains of the Dutch fleet retired 
towards the Maeſe, the Texel, and the 
Vly, and were purſued all the next day, 
being Sunday; though ſome hiſtorians 
will have it, that the Duke of York did 
not ſhew ſo much ardour in this purſuit, 
as he had done the day before in the en- 
gagement. Dutch writers cannot forbear 
expreſſing their aſtoniſhment, that the 
Engliſh did not purſue their good fortune; 
and do as good as allow, that if they had, 
the whole Dutch fleet muſt have been a 
prey to their victorious arms. 

But the Duke finding that it would be 
to no purpoſe to continue the purſuit of 
the enemy's fleet, retired to the coaſts of 
England, and rid poſt to Whitehall, to 
receive the acclamations of the court and 
thecity. Glorious as this firſt ation upon 
the ſea had been to the Duke of York, 
the King and council did not think it 
proper to expole him to the dangers of a 
ſecond engagement. 

The Engliſh fleet having, therefore, 
been refitted with wonderful diſpatch, 
in a few weeks after weighed anchor from 
Southwold, or Solebay, to the number 
of about 60 ſail, and was now put under 
the command of the Earl of Sandwich, 
who carried the ſtandard, having under 
him, in the red ſquadron, Sir George 
Ayſcue, Vice, and Sir Thomas Tyddeman, 
Rear-Admiral, In the white ſquadron 
were Sir William Penn, Admiral ; Sir 
William Berkley, Vice; and Sir Joſeph 
Jordan, Rear-Admiral : and the blue 
ſquadron was commanded by Sir Thomas 
Allen, Admiral, Sir Chriſtopher Myngs 
being his Vice, and Sir John Herman his 
Rear-Admiral. 

The States, in the meantime, were as 
aſſiduous in repairing their fleet; and hav- 
ing given the command of it to De Ruy- 
ter, in the place of Opdam, ordered him 
to return immediately with the fleet he 
had with him, conſiſting of 17 men of 
war, with a defipn to ſecure their 
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merchantmen, homeward bound from 
S3:3rna and the Eaſt Indies. On the 
other hand, the Engliſh were likewile 
lets deſirous of fighting, than of ſeizing 
{1.2 riches which thole ſhips contained. 

2 Harl of Sandwich, upon advice 
that the Dutch were not yet ready to put 
to ſca, ſet fail with his fleet for the North 
Seas, where, according to the advices he 
had received, their Turkey fleet, toge- 
ther with tome of their Eaſt-India ſhips, 
were got north about, and for ſecurity 
were put into Bergen in Norway. 

The French, who had fomented this 
war in order to ruin both the navies of 


the maritime powers, or at leaſt to render 


them incapable of obſtructing lier naval 
force, which at this time was reſolved to 
be increaſed, as the only mcans to carry 
her grand ſcheme of trade into execution, 
finding that, ſhould the Dutch be permit- 
ted to {ink under this loſs, England would 
be more able to maintain the dominion of 
the ſeas, and to give laws to the naviga- 
tion and commerce of her neighbours, 
pulled off the maſk, and openly declared 
in favour of the Hollanders. 

The firſt ſtep taken by the French 
King, was to rry what diſturbance might 
be given us at home, For this end, his 
emiſſaries ingratiated themſclves with the 
republican faction, and endeavoured to 
engage General Ludlow to leave his re- 
treat, and to accept of a commiſhon to 
raiſe a rebellion againſt his natural Prince. 


He prevailed with the King of Denmark, 


and the Elector of Brandenburgh alſo, to 
declare for the Dutch ; and on his own 
part, engaged to ſupply the States with 
36 ſhips of war, of which 12 were to be 
built in Holland, 12 made out of large 
India ſhips in the ſame country, and 12 to 
be bought of the King of Denmark, at the 
{ole charge of France. 


Theſe treaties, confederacics, and pre- 


parations, were not kept fo ſecret but 
they were ſoon known at the Britiſh 
court, However, France would have co- 
toured thoſe proceedings with the maſk of 
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| friendſhip, and propoſed to ſettle the dif. 


ferences between England and Holland by 
negotiation. King Charles, who had not 
yet given up his affairs to the direction of 
French council, rejected a propoſal of 
peace, till the Dutch had made ſatisfaction 
for 2,000,000]. the expence of the late 
armament ; and added, that if he granted 
peace to the Dutch, it ſhould be on con- 
dition that their allies ſhould be left out 
of it. He proceeded further, recalled 
Lord Hollies from the French court, and 
tent the Earl of Sandwich to Spain. 

By this wiſe meaſure King Charles, 
though he had not one ally but the Bi— 
ſhop of Munſter, has left us an example 
of true Britiſh policy, to deſpiſe the moſt 
powerful force on the continent, while 
Britain maintains the dominion of the ſca, 
and is governed by a Prince whole chicf 
ſtrength is in the arms and affections of 
his Britiſh ſubjects. 

The cmbaſly into Spain produced the 
moſt advantageous treaty of commerce 
that was ever made for this nation. And 
the recalling of the ambaſlador from 
France, ſhewed an utter contempt of that 
perfidious court. In the meantime our 
fleet was put into a reſpectable condition, 
and placed under the command of Prince 
Rupert, and the Duke of Albemarle. The 
Prince was commiſſioned to watch the 
French; and the Duke to at againſt the 
Dutch. And when all things were in 
readineſs for action, war was declared 
againſt France in February, 1666. 

The Engliſh fleet, couſiſting of 78 
ſhips of the line, rendezvouſed in the 
Downs on the 29th of May ; and upon an 
alarm that the French fleet (from the Me- 
diterranean) was failed to join the Dutch, 
Prince Rupert received orders to {ail 
with the whole white ſquadron, except 
the admirals, and to wait for the French 
off the iſle of Wight. | 

The ſame wind that carried the Prince 
weſtward, brought the Dutch to ſca, 
which conſiſted of 71 ſhips of the line, 


[68 frigates, 13 fireſhips, and 8 yachts, 


Carrying 
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curying 4716 guns, and 22,500 men and 
n 1 7 under the command of De Ruy- 
_ E,vertzen, and Van Tromp. 

PP his powerful fleet came to an anchor 
between Dunkirk and the North Fore- 
land, where it lay when the Duke * Al- 
bemarle, with the bluc and red qu. drons, 
Sag ny of 65 fall only, came with fuch 

({olution, and a {trong wind at S. W. | 
— the Dutch were for ced to cut their | 
cables, and put themſelves in a poſture of 
defence, for a battle that continued four 
diys ſueceſlively. | 

Ihe battle begen on the ſt of June, 
«wich ſuch a ſtrong wind, that the Engliſh 

could not ute their lower tier of s guns. At 
the beginning of this day's engagment, 
which was very ticrce on both ſides, Van 
t'romp's ſhip being diſabled, he was 
obliged to move to another; and De 
Ruster coming to his aſhſtance, met 
with the ſame fate; and the powder of 
another Dutch ſhip-taking fire, blew her 

up into the air, and Admiral Staghouwer 
was killed. This is what the Dutch 
themtelves allow ; but the Engliſi mention 
another fhip burnt. 

Towards the latter end of the day, Sir 
John Harman, Rear-Admiral of the white, 
being ſurrounded by a throng of Dutch, 
ſigualized himſelf by the death of the ca- 
land Admiral Evertzen, and the deſtruc— 
tion ef three of the enemy's fireſhips; af- 
rer which, being left by the enemy, he 
retired with his alifabled ſhip to Harwich. 
Sir William Berklev, Vice-Admiral of the 
whitc, and almott all his men, being killed, 
his ſhip with two more which were cut 
off from the line, and diſabled, were 
taken. | 

Ine night (having put an end to the 
firſt day's tight about ten o'clock) was 
{pent in repairing damages. "The engage- 
ment was renewed the next morning by 
break of day, and was continued for tome 
hours, till a calm obliged both fleets to 
tie by til noon. A breeze coming up in 
z0 ailermoon, the battle began again, and 
vas forgnt with equal bravery. Van 
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Tromp having once more been obliged to 


cave his fhip (or, as others fay, having 
voluntarily ſhifted his flag from ſhip to 
ſhip, and fought in variety ot ſhapes), at 
length was ſo hard beſet by the Engliſh: 
ihips (together with Vice Admiral Van- 
der Hulit, who was killed with a mufquet 
tot), that had not De Ruyter, with an 
nnparalleled bravery, brought him off, he 
had infallibly been taken or funk. "Uhe 
Dutch had this day three ſhips fired. The 
greateſt loſs of the Engliſh were three 
diſabled ſnips, which they burnt them- 
{ulves. 

The Duke of Albemarle, fecing te- 
wards even that the Dutch were rein- 
forced, took the opportunity of the night 
to retreat ; but was obliged to make a 
running fight of it all the next day, in 
hourly expectation of joining the white 
ſquadron. This retreat was made in ex- 
cellent order, and without any lofs, the 
Dutch following them at a diſtance ; till 
the Royal Prince, with Sir George Ayſ- 
cue, Admiral of the white {quadron, un- 
fortunately ſtriking upon the ſand called 
the Galloper, was burnt by the enemy, 
and himſelf and his men made priſoners. 

In the evening of the third day, the 
Duke diſcovered Prince Rupert's ſquadron 
haſtening to his aſſiſtance; and being 
joined, the two admirals immediately ſet- 
ting their courſe towards the enemy, 
with drums beating and trumpets ſound- 
ing, charged through and through the 
Dutch ſquadrons; but night ſoon parted 
them. 

The next morning, by break of day, 
the fight was renewed with equal fury 
and reſolution. The Engliſh charged 
through the Dutch fleet five ſeveral 
times with good advantage, and ſo broke 
them, that they had not above 25 ſhips 
remaining in a body, which only main- 
tained a running fight, and retreatcd to 
their own coaſts, having loſt above 15 
ſhips, with 21 captains, and above 5000 
common men. 
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The author of the Columna Roſtrata 
gives us the following account of this 
day's action: © On the 4th day (ſays he) 
the Dutch, who were {till conſiderably 
itronger than the Engliſh, were (accord- || 
ing to Prince Rupert's letter) almoſt out 
of ſight, but being purſued, were over- 


taken about eight o'clock. and the fight 
2 7 8 


began anew in a terrible manner. Both 
parties, impaticnt to bring this long dil- 
pute to a deciſion, gave the utmoſt proofs 
of courage and conduct, The ſhip of the 
Dutch Captain Uytenhoff was burnt. 
"Thoſe of Van Tromp and Sweers, being 
quite diſabled, were obliged to leave the 
fight. The ſhip Dom Van Uytrecht 
yielded to the Duke, but was afterwards 
relieved. Several of the Engliſh ſuffered 
conſiderable damage, and two or three, 


much diſabled, were taken. The fight 


laſted till about {ſeven in the evening, 
when a ſudden miſt drew a curtain be- 
fore the bloody ſcene ; and ſo this tra- 
gedy, though one of the longeſt that ever 
was acted ou the ſea, concluded with the 
fourth act.” 

Rapin (ſpeaking of the ſame engage- 
ment in favour of the Dutch) ſays, the 
Engliſh in this fourth engagement loſt 
four of their belt ſhips, and were obliged 
to retreat with precipitation, A miſt hap- 
pity conveyed them from the purſuit of 
De Ruyter. In theſe four days (ſays the 


fame author) the Engliſh loſt 23 great 


ſhips, beſides ſeveral others of leis note 


(though the Dutch themſelves, who at 


firft made them 35, afterwards pretended 
to no more than 16), 6000 men killed, 
and 2600 made priſoners (which, by the 
by, were as many, or more, than were 
actually engaged). Among the {lain were 
Sir William Berkley, Vice-Admiral of the 
white ſquadron, and Sir Chriſtopher 
Myngs. The Dutch (lays he) loſt fix 
ſnips, (Burchett ſays 20), 2800 ſoldiers, 
(according to Burchett 5000), beſides the 
Admirals Evertzen, Vander Hulſt, and 
Stagliouwer, with ſome other officers. 
Though the victory (continues he) was 
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ſo evidently on the fide of the Dutch, 


| bonfires and rejoicings were made at Len- 


don, as if the Engliſh had been victorious. 
Such is Rapin's partiality for the Dutch 
upon all occaſions ! 

Biſhop Burnet (who was likewiſe yg 
great enemy to the Dutch, no more than 
Rapin, ſays, De Wit was on board et 


the Dutch fleet, who is faid to have jr. 


vented chain-ſhot on this occaſton, which 
did incredible damage to the rigging or 
the Engliſh, and was a great mcans ce 
the Dutch getting the advantage. And 


it is thought, if Prince Rupert had not 


come up when he did, the Engliſh fleet 
was fo unrigged, that they would all have 
been taken and funk, or burnt :—And yet 


a day of thankſgiving was appointed.” 


Highly probable it is, that neither fide 
had any great reaſon to br ag of advantage; 


and perhaps no action might more pro- 
perly be called a drawn ba ttle; but in point 


of valour and conduct, it is moſt certain 
(and the Dutch themſelves allow it in a 
great meaſure) the Engliſh had vaſtly the 
advantage; ang this is Pr oved in general, 

by their being to greatly inferior in force 
to the Dutch, and yet coming off with 
ſo much honour. Belides, the Dutch, 
when they attribute to themſelves the 
honour ot the victory, are obliged to own 
at the ſame time, it was the hardeſt won 
of any they ever obtained, and the action 
the moſt cruel and deſperate they ever 
were engaged in. But we will deſcend to a 
particuizr or two, which, that I may not 
be ſuſpected of partiality, I will take from 


| the Dutch writcrs, 


To be admircd, ſay they, was the re- 
ſolution of Vice Admfral Berkley, who, 
though cut oz from the line, turrounded 
by his enemies, great numbers of his men 
killed, his ſhip difabled, and boarded on 
all ides, yet continued fighting almoit 
alone, killed {ſeveral with his dun . 
and would accept of no quarter, till, : 
length, being not in the throat With - a 
mulgquet ball, he retired into the captaiu's 
cabin, where he was found dead. (&. 

tende. 
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(ended at his full length on a table, and 
amoſt covered with his own blood. 
Rear-Admiral Myngs having received a 
ball in his throat, would not be perſuaded 
to be bound, or to leave the quarter- 
deck, but held his fingers in the wound 


top the flowing blood for above half 


an hour, till another muſquet ball taking 
him in the neck, he died, after having 
given the moſt fignal proofs of his cou- 
rage to rhe very laſt gaſp. 

1 muſt not omit the gallant behaviour 
of Sir John Harman, who being ditabled 
amidſt a number of the enemy's ſhips, was 
grappled by a ſireſhip, but freed again by 
the deſperate reſolution of the boatſwain, 
who ſwung on board the fireſhip, and 
having ungrappled, got on board again ; 
for which valiant deed, he was after- 
wards made Captain of the Ruby. The 
enemy finding this fireſhip ſent without 
effect, ſent off a ſecond, which having 
grappled, ſet Sir John's ſhip on fire. His 
men upon this began to jump over- 
board, to avoid the flames ; but Sir John, 


vith his ſword drawn, run among them, 


and threatened thoſe with immediate 
death, who ſhould refuſe their aſſiſtance 
to free the ſhip, and quench the flames. 
This had its effect, and worked up ſuch 
a refolution in the men to uſe their joint 
endeavours, that at length they got thc 
are under; but the cordave being burnt, 
a yard fell upon Sir John and broke his 
eg. The cnemy fecing this, ſent off a 
third fireihip, but four of Sir John's lower 
tor guns ſunk her before ſhe got on board. 
ihe Dutch Vice-Admiral Evertzen, upon 
is, offered him quarter; but Sir John 
toid him it was not come to that yet; 
zich the laſt broadſide he give killed the 
Dutch Vice-Admiral ; upon V hich, the 
cnemy leaving him, he got into Harwich, 
Here he repaired his ſhip as well as the 
 ihort time he had would allow; and hav- 
ing ſet up jury maits, notwithſtanding his 
broken leg, put to fea again, thinking 
to ſhare in the honour of the Taft day's en- 
gagement; but it was ended before he 


Could reach the get. 


which he added, 
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J ſhall conclude theſe remarks in the 
words of a profeſſed enemy of the Eng- 
liſh, the famous Peaſinaey de Wit, as 
related by a gentleman, whoſe credit and 
authority will hardly be called in queſ- 
tion. The Englith (ſaid De Wit to Sir 
V/iiliam Temple) got more glory to their 
nation, and the invincible courage of 


| their ſeamen, by thoſe engagements, than 


by the two victories of this war.“ To 
Je was ſure their own 
people (the Dutch) could never have been 
brought on the following days, after the 
diſadvantages of the firſt; and he be- 
lieved no other nation was capable of it 
but the Engliſh.” 

This teſtimony from a profeſſed enemy, 
not only by national, but by perſonal in- 
tereſt, is a noble trophy erected to the 
everlaſting honour of our Engliſh ſeamen. 

The Dutch, not only fluſhed with an 
imaginary advantage in the late ſca-fight, 
but {till buoyed up with expectations of 
being joined by a conſiderable French 
flect from the Mediterranean, under the 
Duke of Beaufort, were very expeditious 
in their return to the Engliſh coaſt, af- 
fecting there to brave us, and to go in 
queſt of their French allies ; who, by the 
iſſue, appear not to have intended to at- 
ford them any real aſſiſtance. And not 
imagining it poſſible for the Engliſh fleet 
to be in a condition to face fo powerful 
an enemy at flea in that ſhort {pace of 
time, the Dutch fleet ventured up to the 
very mouth of the Thames. But they 
had not long caſt anchor before they {ſw 
the Eugliſh fleet bearing down upon . 
to engage them upon more equal tern 
than in the laſt fight, upon v hich th ey 
immediately retired towards the coaſt of 
Holland. 

The Engliſhi feet conſiſted of about fo 
men of war and frigates, and 18 or 19 
tireſhips, divided as uſual, into the red, 
white, and blue ſquadrons; the firſt of 
which was commanded in chief hy Prince 
Rupert ard the Duke of Albemarle, who 
were both in one ſhip; the ſecond by Sy 
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. Thomas Allen; and the third by Sir Je- began to take to their flight; his = ice- 
11 remy Smith; er whom Sir Joſeph Jor- Admiral Van Nes only ſtood brav cly by 
5 dan, Sir Robert Holmes, Sir Thomas || him, aud was very much diſabled ; but 
ih Viddyman, Sir Edward Spragge, Captain being at length deſerted by all but eight 
„ Utburt, and Captain Kempthorne, com- || or nine ſhips, aud bore down with nun 
0 | manded as flag officers, bers, this brave Admiral found himfcjr 
bt The Dutels were (according to their obliged to yicld to nccel! itv, and folloyy 
„ own accounts) 88 men of war, and about || the reſt, | 

1 | 20 fireſhips, divided likewiſe into three Van tun was all this white hotly 


main {quadrons, which were commanded || engaged with the blue ſquadron, under 
by De Ruyter, Evertzen, and Van Sir [cremy Smith, where having gained 
Tromp. iome {mall advantage, he indijcr cerly {inf 
The Engliſh being come up on the 25th || fered himtelf by degrees to be tran 
of July with the Dutch, north-eaſt and away to to great a diſtance from the reſt 
by eaſt of the North Foreland, Sir Thomas {| of the fleet, that it was not in his power 
Allen, with the white ſquadron, began || to afliit his friends when they were in 
the fight about noon, by attacking the || diſtreis. As this was an inexculable erro 
Dutch Admiral Evertzen. About one || on his fide, ſo it appears to have been a 
o'clock, Prince Rupert and the Duke || maſter-piece of policy (and fo ſome Dutch 
made a furious attack upon De Ruyter, || writers take it) on the fide of the Engliſh: 
and after a fight of about three hours, in || Smith's ſquadron being the weakett on 
which they were very roughly handled, || our fide, and Van Tromp's the ſtrongeſt 
1 they were obliged to leave their ſhip, and || on the other. In this part of the fight, 
1 o on board another. In the meantime || Van Tromp's Rear-Admital Hocn vas 
the Frieſland and Zealand ſquadrons, un- || killed; and Van Meppel, the Viec-A- 
der Evertzen, were put to flight by Allen, miral's ſhip, terribly ſhattered, having 
and this Admiral, with his Vice-Admiral || alone 100 men killed and wounded. On 
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ſoon. Another Dutch fireſhip was burnt || author of his life in French ſays, he was 
bl by the Engliſh, and. moſt of the men || heard to ſay, O Dieu! faut i} que jc 
1 drowned. Captain Ruth Maximilian, ano- “ ſois fi malheureux! Entre tant de 
1 | ther of De Ruyter's ſeconds, was killed; « milliers de boulets n yen aura-t=i] point 
| and the two others, Nyhof and Hogen- || © un qui m'emporte ! '” or words to that 
hoeck, mortally wounded. After theſe e fect in Dutch. O God! mult I then 
loſſes, ſeveral of De Ruyter's ſquadron | ebe ſo unfortunate! Among ſo many 


. de Vries, and his Rear-Admiral Koenders, || the Engliſh {ide the Reſolution, a man of 
45 | killed. In this action the Zealand Vice- || war, commanded by Captain Haiman, Was 
wy Admiral Blankert being left, was taken || burnt by a Dutch freſhip. 

1 and burnt by the Engliſh, as was likewiſe There being but very little wind all. 
5 the Sneck, or Snail, a ſhip of 50 guns. that night and the next day, De Ruyter's 
8 Prince Rupert and the Duke ſeeing the || retreat was very flow, and continually 
18 Lacceſs of the white ſquadron, redoubled || expoſed to the enemy's ſhot, Prince Ru- 
1 j their fury with the red againſt De Ruyter, || pert and the Duke, with part of the rc 
355 whom they engaged ſhip to fhip. In this || ſquadron, being always at his hec!s ; bit 
Wi fight a Dutch fireſhip was ſunk ; and the || not being able to board, by reaton cf tlic 
118 ſaip Guelderland of 65 guns, one of De || calm, they endeavoured to-ruin him by a 
15 Ruyter's ſeconds, rendered incapable of || fireſhip ; and that miſcarrying, they plicd. 
| 6 action; but che captain of an Engliſh fire- || him with ſo continual and furious a fring 
1 ſhip attempting to grapple her, miſcarried, || of their ordnance, that though he vgs 
ih and was forced to ſet fire to his ſhip too remarkable for his intrepid courage, the 
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„e thouſands of balls, will not one be ſo 


« favourable to take me off:! 


By this time it was evident, and the llc 


Dutch are obliged to own that the Eng- 
liſh had obtained a complete victory, hav- 
ing funk or burnt above 20 of their 
{hips, and killed, beſides Evertzem Ad- 
miral of Zealand, Tirrick Hiddes de Vries 
Admiral of Friel! and, and Rear-Admiral 
Van Saen, above 4000 common ſeamen, 
and wounded near 3000. "The remainder 
of the enemy's flect got at length in the 
utmoſt confuſion, into the Weilings, over 
the flats and banks, whither our great 
{hips could not follow ther ; and our fleet 
gied triumphantly along the coaſts of 


lolland. 


TEXE L, ENGAGEMENT NEAR. See 


SoLE BAV. 

THAMES NMO UT U, ENG AGEMENT 
XEAn. In the beginning of ſammer, 1708, 
of een Anne, among many other {hips 
which were put into commillion, had one 
a veſſel of 70 guns, commanded by 
Smith, a concealed Papiſt, and one who 
bore an implacable hatred to his country. 
His ſhip was {ſtationed to guard the coalts; 
and as it did not compoſe part of any fleet, 
the Captain was at liberty to Eruize with 
her as he thought proper. He according- 
ly failed to Gottenburgh, where he told 


lier Majeſty's ſhip of war, whether to the | 


Ning of Sweden, or to private merchants, 
uiſtory does not ſay. Be rhat as it will, 


» . / 
Monſ. Mezeray atürms, he received the 


price; and immediately after retired into 
France, to offer his ſervices to Louis XIV. 
againſt his native country. The King re- 
ceived him very gracioully, and promiſed 
im the firſt captain' s commitſion that ſhould 
be vacant; but, in the mcantime, advited 
him to ſerve as a volunteer abcard the 
galley of M. Langeron at Dunkirk ; and 
that orders ſhould be given to receive 
nim with that refpe& which was his due. 
The advice of Kings is but a conccaled 
manner of commandins, at leaſt Smith 
took it in that light, and obeyed. The 
Chevalier Langcran received him very po- 
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litciy, and entertained him at his own ex- 
pence. The French hiſtorian ſays, in all 


our fruitleſs expeditions to the coaſts of 
England, Smith's was one. He often 


adyiied a deſcent upon that coaſt, in or- 
der to burn the towns, that he might 
at once have an opportunity of ſhewing 
his bravery, and gratifying his unnatural 
hatred ; bat it was thought too dangerous 
to comply. The coaſts were guarded by 


patrolling parties, while large bodies of 


trained troops were placed at convenient 


diitances from cach other; a ſpecies of 
animals French ſailors do not much care 
to meddle or interfere with. Smith, 
burning with rage againſt England, had 


his head filled with nothing but ſchemes 
to offend it ; among the reſt he ſent pro- 
polals to the French court of buruing 
Harwich, a little town ſituated near the 
mouth of the Thames, provided fix gal- 
leys were ſubmitted to his command. Ihe 
King approved his project, gave orders to 
Commodore Langeron to follow Captain 
Smith's inſtructions in the whole of the 


expedition, and to the intendant to furniſh. 


whatever was neceſſary towards carrying 
it on. The Chevalier Langeron felt ſome 
repugnance at being ſubjected to the con- 


trol of a ſtranger, inveſted with no com- 


miilion ; however, he obeyed with ſecur- 
ing fatisfaction, while Smith gave the ne 


ceſſary directions for collecting. bomber. 
tihles, and a einfeee, of ſoldiers , With 


whatever clie was | thought . neceſſar Ye 
Every thing being in read: dels, we put to 
ſca on tlie 5h of Se ptember, in a fine clear 
morning, with a gentle favourable wind 
at north-eaſt. Wie arrived at the mouth 
of the Thames without uſing our oars, at 
about five in the evening. But Smith, 
being of opinion that we were too Carly, 
and that we 9 be ditcovered if we 
came too near > ſhore, ordered us to 
ſtand off to fen all nie fall, and to make 
our deſcent when it was dark. VVc had 

not laid to half an hour, when the ſailor 


at the maſt-head cried out, A fleet to th 


north, ſtcering welt, 36 fail, merchant- 
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built, and eſcorted by a ſmall frigate of 
about 30 guns. It was, in fact, a fleet of 
merchant-thips who had left the Texel, 
and were making for the mouth of the 
Thames. 

Our Commodore immediately called a 
council of war, in which it was concluded, 
that without regarding Harwich, we ſhould 
endeavour to make ourſelves maſters of 
this fleet; that this would be doing the 
King better ſervice than burning Harwich ; 
that an opportunity would every day of- 
fer for doing that; but ſo rich a booty 
as this would ſeldom occur. Theſe rea— 
ſons, nevertheleſs, did not in the leaſt in- 
fluence Captain Smith; he proteſted againſt 
their reſolutions, alledging that his Ma- 
jeſty's orders ſhould be obeyed, without 
being drawn away by any different enter- 
prize, and that we ſhould ſteer to the 
touth to prevent being ſeen by this fleet. 

The council of war perſevered in their 
reſolution, ſecretly pleaſed at thwarting 
the deſigns of a man whom they regard- 
ed with envy, and whoſe ſucceſs would 
but give them caule to repine. 


The reſult of the deliberations of the 


council was, an order to the fix captains 
to attack this fleet, We made all poſſible 
haſte, with both fails and oars, and as it 
approached us while we made towards it, 
we ſoon came up. | 

Our Commodore had given orders to 
four of the galleys to inveſt, if poſſible, 
and maſter the merchant fhips, which was 
an eaſy matter, as ſuch veſſels are for the 
moſt part defenceleſs; while our galley, 
which was Commodore, and that of Che- 


valler Mauviliers, ſnould attack and be- 


come maſters of the frigate, Which ſerved 
tor convoy. D | 
In purſuance of theſe diſpoſitions, four 


alleys took a compaſs to ſurround the 


merchantmen, and cut off their entrance 
into the Thames, while we went directly 
to attack the frigate. The frigate per- 
ceiving our deſign, and the danger which 


threatened the whole, or the greateſt part 


of the fleet, took its meaſures accordingly. 
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It was an Engliſh ſhip, the captain of 
which had the character of being one of 
the molt reſolute, yet prudent commander; 
in the Britiſh navy; and, indeed, his con. 
duct in this con; uncture did not give fame 
the lic. He ordered the merchantmen to 
crowd all the fail poilib!e to get into the 
Thames; doubting not, for his own part, 
but he ſliould be able with his little fri- 
gate to cut out work enough for fix: 
French galleys; and let what would bc 
the reſult of the engagement, he was de- 
termined not to give out till he {aw the 
ſhips under his convoy in ſafety. Purſuant 
to this reſolution, he ſpread his fails, and 
bore down upon us as if he intended to 
be the firſt aggreſſor. 

Of the two galleys ordered to attack 
the frigate, ours alone was in a capacity 
to begin the engagement, as our aſſociate 
had fallen back at leaſt a league behind 
us; either becauſe ſhe did not fail fo faſt 
as we, or elſe her captain choſe to let us 
have the honour of ſtriking the firſt blow, 


Our Commodore, who ſeemed no way 


diſturbed at the approach of the frigate, 
thought our galley alone would be more 
than a match for the Engliſhman; but the 
ſequel will ſhew, that he was ſomewhat 
deceived in this conjecture, = 

As we both mutually approached each 
other, we were ſoon within cannon-ſhot, 
and accordingly the galley diſcharged her 
broadſide. Tue frigate, ſilent as death, 
approached us without firing a gun, but 
ſecming ſteadily reiolved to reſerve all her 
terrors for more cloſe engagement. Our 
Commodore, nevertheleſs, miſtook Eugliſh 
reſolution for cowardice; What,“ cricd 
he, “ is the frigate weary of carrying 
« Engliſh colours? and does ſhe come to 
6“ {urrender without a blow!“ "The boaſt 
was premature. Still we approichet each 
other, and now were within muſqust-ſhat. 

The galley inceſſantly poured in her 


broadſide and ſmall arms, the frigate all 
this while preſcrving the molt dreadful 


tranquillity that imagination can conceive. 
At laſt the Engliſhman {cemed all at once 
{truci 
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ruck with a panick, and began to fly for 
t. Nothing gives more ſpirits than a fly- 
ing enemy; nothing was heard but boaſt- 
ing among our officers ;, we could at one 
blaſt ſink a man of war, aye, that we 
could, and with eaic too. If Mr. Engliſh 
does not ſtrike in two minutcs, down he 
goes, down to the bottom. All this time 
the frigate was, In ſilence, preparing for 
the tragedy which was to cntue. Her 
fiight was but pretended, and done with 
a view to entice us to board her in her 
ſtern; which, as being the weakeſt quar- 
ter, galleys generally chooſe to attack. 
Avainſt this quarter they endeavour to 
drive their beak, and then generally board 
the enemy, after having cleared the decks 
with their five pieces of cannon. The 
Commodore, in ſuch a favourable con- 


juncture as he imagined this to be, order- || 
| ſquadron to his aid. 


cd the gailey to board, and bid the men 
at the helm to bury her beak, if poſſible, 
in the frigate. All the failors and foldiers 
{cod ready with their ſabres and battle- 
_ axes to execute his commands, "Phe fri- 
gate, who perccived our intentions, dex- 
teroutly avoided our beak, which was juſt 
ready to be daſhed againit her ftern ; ſo 
that initcad of feeing the frigate fink in 
the dreadful encounter, as was expected, 
we had the mortification to bchold her 
fairly alongſide of us; an interview which 
{trucks us with terror. Now it was that 
the Engliſh Captain's courage was conipi- 
cuous; as he had forcteen what would 
happen, he was ready v. ith his grappling 
irons, and fixed us tait by his {ide. His 
artillery began to open, charged with 
grape-ſhot; all on board the galley were as 
much expoſed as if upon a raft; not a 


gun was fired that did not make horrible. 


execution, we Were near enough even to 
be *corched with the flame. The Eneliſh 
maſts were filled with ſailors, who threw 
tand-grenades among us like hail, that 
ſcattered wounds and death wherever 
they fell. Our crew now no longer thought 
of attacking, they were even unable to 
make the lcaſt defence, The terror was 


| 
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ſo great, as well among the oflicers as 
common men, that they ſeemed incapable 
of reſiſtance. "Thoſe who were neither 
killed nor wounded lay flat, and counter- 
feited death to find ſafety. The enemy, 
perceiving our fright, to add to our mit- 
tortunes, threw in 40 or 50 men, who, 
{word in hand, hewed down all that ven- 
tured to oppoſe, ſparing, however, the 
ſlaves who made no reſiſtance. After they 
bad cut away thus for ſome time, being 
couſtrained back by cur ſtill ſurviving 
numbers, they continued to pour infernal 
fire among us. | 

Chevalier Langeron, ſeeing himſelf re- 
duced to this {ad extremity, and a great 
part of his crew either killed or wcunded, 
was the only one on board who had courage 
enough to wave the flag of diſtreſs, by 
which he called the other galleys of the 


The galley which had lain aſtern was 
ſoon up with us, and the other four, who 
had almoſt taken poſſeſſion of the merchant- 
men, upon ſeeing our ſignal and perceiv- 
ing our diſtreſs, quitted the intended prey 
to come to our aſſiſtance. Thus the whole 


feet of merchant ſhips ſaved themſelves in 


the Thames. The galleys rowed with 
ſuch ſwiftneſs, that in lefs than half an 
hour the whole fix had encompaſſed the 
frigate. Her men were now no longer 
able to keep the deck, and ſhe preſented a 
favourable opportunity for being boarded, 
Twenty-five grenadiers from each galley 
were ordered upon this fervice. They 
met with no oppoſition in coming on, but 
{carce were they crowded upon the deck, 
when they once again were falnted a 7 Hu- 


gli. The officers of the frigate were 
intrenched in the forecaſtle, and fired 


upon the grenadiers inceſſantly. The reſt 


of the crew allo did what execution they 


were able through the gratings, and at 
laſt elcared the ſhip of the enemy. An- 
other detachment was ordered to board, 
but with the ſame fucceſs ; however, it 
was at Jait thought adviſable with hat- 
chets and other proper inftrumeuts to lay 


open 
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pen her decks, and by that means make 
the crew priſoners of war. This was, 
though with extreme difficulty executed, 
and in ſpite of their firing, which killed 
{iyeral of the atlailants, the trigate's crew 
xvcre at laſt conſtrained to ſurrender. The 
oflicers were {til poſſeſſed of the forecaſtle, 
and ſtill kept up as briſk a fire as before. 
They alſo were to be forced in like man- 
ner, which was not effected without loſs. 
Thus were all the ſhip's company made 
priſoners except the captaiv. He took re- 
tuge in the cabin, where he fired upon 
us with the utmoſt obſlinacy, twearing 


that he would fpill the laſt drop of blood, | 


before he would ſee the inſide of a French 
priſon. The reſt of the Engliſh officers, 
who had by this time been conducted on 
board us, defcrftbed their Captain as a 


man perfectly fool-hardy, as one deter- 
mined to blow the frigate into the air 


rather than ſtrike, and painted his rclolu- 
tion in ſuch ſtriking colours, that even 
the conquerors trembled. Every perſon 
now expected to ſee the frigate blown up, 
while they themſelves mult ſhare the dan- 
ger of ſo terrible a neighbourhood. The 
way to the powder-room led through the 
cabin, and that the Engliſh Captain was 
{till poſſeſſed of; and were the frigate 
blown up, it muſt have been attended 


with the moſt fatal effects to the ſix gal- 


leys. In this extremity it was concluded 
to ſummon the Captain in the moſt gentle 
terms, and to promiſe him the kindeſt 
treatment upon ſurrendering. He only 
anſwered all this by firing as faſt as he 


could. | 
At length the laſt remedy was to be 


put in execution, to take him dead or 


alive. For this purpoſe, a ſerjeant and 12 
grenadiers got orders, with bayoncts fixed, 
to break open his door, and kill him if he 
refuſed to ſurrender. The ſerjeant at 
the head of his detachment would have 
ſoon burſt the door, but the Captain who 
expected all this, with his loaded piſtol 
ſhot him through the head. The grena- 
diers apprehenſive of the ſame fate, quick- 
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ly betook themſelves to flight 5 nor was i: 
in the power of any of the ofticers to pre. 
vail on them once more to renew the cn 
gagement, though {cemingly ſo unequal, 
They alledged in their vindication, that 
as they could advance into the room but 
one abreaſt, the Captain would kill them 
all one after the other. Again reconrt: 
was had to gentle methods, and entreaty 
was ulcd, which had at laſt the defired 


i fuccels. 


All this ſeeming reſolution, this conduc; 
which appeared rather the effect of jnt{i2- 
ſibility than pradence, was arifully af. 
lumed, only to prolong the engagement 
till the merchant fleet were in ſafety, 
which, when the Engliſh Captain per- 
ceived from his cabin window, he then 
began to liſten to reaſon ; yet ſtill, to pro- 
long the time as much as lay in his power, 
he pretended another obſtacle to his ſur- 
rendering; he alledged it as beneath him 
to deliver up his 1word to any but the 
Commodore, and deſired that he would 
come down to receive it; adding, that 


brave men ſhould only be the priſoners of 


each other. Accordingly a truce was 
agreed on till his demand ſhould be re- 
ported to the. Commodore, who ſent word 
back by his {econd lieutenant, that a com- 
mander ſhould never quit his poſt or his 
ſip. At laſt the Captain gave up his 
{word without farther parley, like a real 
Fuglifhman, deſpiſing ceremony when ce- 
remony could be no longer uſeful. He 
was now brought before our Commodore, 
who could not help teſtifying ſome ſur— 
priſe at the mivute figure which had thus 


—— 
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made ſuch a mighty uproar, 


He was hump backed, pale-raced, and as 
much deformed in perſon as beautiful in 
mind. Our Commodore complimented him 
on his bravery ; adding, that his prelen: 
captivity was but the fortune of war, the 
lots of his fhip, the ſafety of the fleet in- 


| truſted to his care, and that he ſhould 


have no reaſon to regret his being a pri- 
{oner ; ſince, by the treatment he ſhould 
receive, his bondage would be merely no- 


1. 


minal. 


2 


mn nal. 


üttle Captain,“ my duty called me to de- 


„fend my charge, though at the lols of 
„ my veflel. In what light my ſervices 
„may be repreſented to my country, I 
„% know nor care not. I might perhaps 
„have had more honour among them by 
« ſaving her Majeſty's ſhip by fiight, and 
* J mould certainly have more profit as 1 
e {houlkl fill be continued in command; 
e but this conſolation remains, that I ha ve 
« ferved England faithfullyp, nor can 1 
« fecl any private lots by an action which 
« enriches the public, and ſerves to make 
« my country more happy. Your kind 
« treatment of me may not perhaps be 
„ without its reward; though I ſhould 
© never have the opportunity, you will 
« find ſome of my countrymen who have 
„ cratitnde z and that fortune which now 
© puts Mme into your power, may one day 
put you into theirs.” 

1 ne noble boldneſs with which he ex- 
preſſed himſelf charmed the Commodore; 
ne returned him his ſword, adding, very 
politely, 4 Take, Sir, a weapon no man 
« deſerves better to wear; forget that 
« ο are my Pprifoner ; but remember ! 
« expect you for my friend.“ There was 
ſoon, however, ſome reaſon to repent of 
this indulgence, as the conſequences. of 
giving him back his {word had like to 
have been fatal. The Captain being in- 
troduced into the cabin of the galley, 
beheld there Smith the traitor, and in- 
Uantly knew him. England had ſet a 
price upon this wretch's head of 1090 
pounds, ſo that he regarded every thing 
that was Engliſh with the utmoſt deteſta— 
tion. "Theſe two could not long behold 
each other, without feeling thoſe emotions 
which a contraſt between the greateſt 
virtue and vice occaſions; and the little 
Captain was all on fire to take vengeance 
for his country on its betrayer. . “ Per- 
„ {idious man!” faid he, drawing his{word, 
{© {ince the hand of juſtice cannot give 
«© you the death you merit, take it from | 
© mine”. And at the fame time he run 
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into his breaſt; fortanate li 
Commodore wes ear cnoug! 
the reſhneis of his conduct, by 
allailant in his ar ms, and ftopped th 
ditated blow, to the gre:t roxrct- of 
Captain, who vowed he nad been betic: 
pleaſed with ſuch an action, than t have 
taken the ſix galley. Chain Smith re- 
pyclented it to the Conmouco: yo as highly 
unſit that the priſoncr ſhoulki be in the 
{1me galley with him, an begged to re- 
move him to another, which the Commo- 
dore refuſfcd; alledging, that as he vas 
his priſoner, he muſt remain where he 
was, but that Captain Smith had his choice 
of any of the other five galleys for his re- 
ſidence. We took polleilion of our prize, 
which was called the Nightingale. 

'THANET, 1SLE or, BATTLE Ar. TI 
852, the Danes who had landed in this 
ille, were oppoſed by Earl Alcher and the 
inhabitants of Kent, and Evorl Huda with 
thole of Surrey, when they came to a 
battle with the Danes. The Engliſh at 
firſt had ſome advantage, but their Headers 
being killed, and a vaſt number of the 
troops both killed and drowned, the battle 
terminated in favour of the Dances. In 
863, the Danes landed again in this ifle, 
where they wintered, and from thence 
made incurſions on the neighbouring town. 
To ſtop their proceeding Ethelbert gave 
them a ſum of money. They accepted 
the money, but continued their ravages, 
till Ethelbert's preparations againſt them 
occaſioned their flight with their plunder. 
The Danes got poſſeſſion here in 1005, 
where they reliſted the Engliſh troops. 

"THOMAS'S MOUNT (Sr.), ATTACKED 
IN 1759. A riſing ground near Madrats, 
on the coatt of Coromandel in the Eaſt in- 
dies. During the inveſtment of Madrats, 
by M. Lally (ſee that Article), the ſpi- 
rits of the garriſon, who waited in ex- 
pectation to be relieved, were kept up 
chiefly by the flying camp that was formed 
by Captain Preſton, who commanded at: 

hangalaput; which hovered about the 

*Qqq French 


46 feel no regret,” replied the!! againſt him, reed ton plunge! Fits Fo 
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French army, and haraſſed them with 
great ſuccels. This was owing to the 
toreſight and management of the gover- 
nor of Fort St. George and Madraſs, ſome 
time before the approach of the French; 
who had in the beginning of December 
commiſſioned Major Caillaud to ſolicit the 
King of Tanjore, Tondeman, aud the 
other Polegars in thoſe parts for aſſiſtance 
in caſe of neceſſity. In which commiſſion 
the Major was ordered to join Captain 
Preſton and Iſowf Cawn. Major Caillaud 
undertook this commiſſion with great ala- 
crity and reſolution, though he had the 
difficulties of the monſoon, which was 
then at the height, and no other convey- 
ance or carriage than an open boat, along 
a coaſt within the reach of many garriſons 
poſſeſſed by the French. The uncertain 
ſtate of affairs made this application ne- 
ceſſary, at leaſt to prevent the court of 
Tanjore falling under the abſolute influ- 
ence of the enemy; and prevailed with the 
Major to defy all dangers, which he had 
the good fortune to eſcape, and he landed 
at Tranquebar, a Daniſh ſettlement, and 
reached Tanjore about the middle of De- 
cember. But as Monagee the prime mi- 
niſter, in the intereſt of the Engliſh, and 
his friends, had been obliged to reſign 
and give place to a miniſtry, who, accord- 
ing to the true ſpirit of eaſtern politics, 

adviſed the King to fide with neither of 
the European powers, but to wait the 
event of their arms, in order to make his 
own advantage ; and this council being 
favoured by the intelligence received of 
the ſurrender of the Black Town to the 
French witheut a blow ; Major Cailland, 
not withſtanding his known intereſt and 
influence with the country powers, was 
put off from day to day, and at laſt could 
obtain no more than 300 horſe, to be paid 
by the company. With theſe, and about 
the ſame number of choſen well diſciplined 
and active ſeapoys, whom he collected, 
he ſet out immediately upon a march of 
250 miles to Changalaput, and performed 
it in 11 days. 


{ Caillaud. 


THO 


Here the Major left his men to follow 
him, after they had been refreſhed, and 
proceeded to the Mount of St. Thomas, 
whither Captain Preſton had marched the 
party he had a commiſſion to command. 
At the Mount he met with 1500 ſeapoys, 
and 2000 horſe, under Iſowf Cawn ; and 
5oo ſeapoys, 60 Europeans, With 6 three 
pounders, part of the garriſon of Changa- 
laput, - under the command of Captain 
Preſton ; who had pitched upon this ſitua- 
tion to 'be the fitteſt to cut off the con- 
voys for the enemy's camp, and to haral; 
and keep it in conſtant alarms, and ſo effec- 
tually to obſtruct their operations, that it 
was certainly by the danger apprehended 
from this flying army, that the ſiege was 
carried on with ſo little ſpirit. For at one 
encounter Captain Preſton had taken à 
convoy, with a number of {pare arms, a 
large mortar, two cannon, {ome ammuni- 
tion, a quantity of bullocks, and tents for 
3000 men; he had repulſed ſeveral detach- 
ments from the encmy's main army ; and 
in one action had treated the Black forces 
fo ſeverely, that they were obliged to 
move off towards Arcot to recruit, 

Their loſſes and alarms made it neceſ- 
ſary for M. Lally to deliver himſelf from 
ſo dexterous and active an enemy in his 
rear. He was thoroughly ſenſible of the 
check this flying camp could at all times 
give to his operations; and was convinced 
that nothing leſs would do than a force 
ſufficient to cruſh them effectually. He 


compared them to flies hovering about a 


pot of ſugar, no fooner beat off from 
one part, but they immediately ſettle 
on another. So that as ſoon as his Black 
forces were recruited and returned from 
Arcot to the camp before Fort St. George, 
he detached 600 Europeans, 1500 ſeapovs. 
300 European dragoons, 100 huſſars and 
1000 Marattas, with 10 pieces of cannon, 
to attack the Engliſh camp on the Mount, 
now under the chief command of Major 
Who, informed in the night 
that the enemy was advancing in a power- 
| ful body, made the beſt diſpoſition of bis 

infantry 


THO 


walls, and drew up his cavalry on his 
right. Daylight diſcovered the enemy, 
aud a ſevere cannonade began, The French 
cavalry inclined very fait to the right, 
about zoo paces from the front of our left. 
hey were the Europeans that puſhed on 
that fide. The ſeapoys endeavoured to 
occupy all the banks and places on our 
left, where they could be under cover. 
As ſoon as their cavalry halted, ours were 
ordered to charge them immediately, and 


to ſee them advance for 100 yards, they 


carried the appearance of the beſt troops 
upon earth; but as ſoon as the enemy 
moved to receive them, their ſpirits failed 
and they fled with the greateſt precipita- 
tion; and the {ſlanghter in the purſuit 
might have totally ruined them, had not 
the French cavalry, too eagerly preſſing 
through an interval between the village 
and foot of the Mount, been ſtopped by 
a party of foot, which obliged them with 
a briſk fire to retreat, The left wing 
behaved much better. 'The village was 
well defended. It was twice taken and 
retaken, and at laſt after a diſpute of three 
hours, it was loſt by the raſhneſs of the 
officer only that commanded that poſit, who 
feeing the enemy retreat in ſome confu- 
lion, indiſcreetly purſued, not obſerving a 
party ready to ſupport them. That party 
ſtopt him, and drove him out of the 
village. 

It was now about 10 in the morning, 
when the enemy tired of attacking, con- 
tented themſelves with cannonading the 
Engliſh ſevercly ; but not being able to 
Jiſlodge them by that means, they renew- 
ed their attack about four. But it was too 
late to take effect. Major Caillaud had fo 
ſtationed his muſquetry behind the garden 
walls, that they could not advance thro! 
their fire; and having no ſtomach to con- 
tinue the action upon ſuch difadvantageous 
terms, they thought ſeriouſly of a retreat; 
which they effected without further loſs, 
moving off their artillery at the cloſe of 


infantry he was able, behind the garden 


THO 

the evening, and their whole body ſoo: 
after. A happy circumſtance for cur 
troops, Who had exhauſted all their am- 
munition for the artillery, and had very 
little left for the muſquetry. Therefore 
the Major embraced the opportunity ; and 
in two hours after the enemy had left 
him the field of battle, Major Caillaud 
marched away for Changalaput, the only 
place where he could be ſupplicd. | 
N. Lally had depended much upon the 
ſucceſs of this detachment, hoping that by 
cutting off the principal hopes of relicf or 
aid from the beſieged, that the fort might 
be brought to terms of capitulation. So 


on but very flowly. However, the gar- 
riſon took every precaution for defence, 
and tried every art to annoy the enemy. 
On the 29th, a ſubaltern with 21 men and 


ſome ſcapoys, was ordered to fally on the 
retrenchment and works ſuppoſed to be 
carrying on by the enemy; but they ſal- 
lying before it was dark, were diſcovered 
and obliged by a ſuperior force to retire 
with ſome loſs. The ſame fate diſcon- 
certed the propoſal of Jamaul Saib, com- 
mandant of the ſeapoys, who undertook 
an attack upon St, Thomas, He was de- 
tached on this ſervice with 10 companies 
of ſeapoys; but taking the route of Long 
bridge, he was fired upon by ſome French 
ſeapoys ſtationed in M. Powney's houſe, 
which ſtruck his men with fach a panick, 
that molt of them threw down their arms; 
and he was obliged to return. Several 
other {allies were made on various occa- 
ſions and at different times, but with little 
or no effect. But our firing increaſed as 
the works of the enemy advanced. 


On the zoth, M. Lally {ent a flag of 
truce into the fort, with a letter com- 
plaining of their firing at his head quar- 
ters, and threatening to burn the Black 
Town in return. To which it was an- 
ſwered, That he had no right to complain, 
becauſe he was the firſt general, perhaps, 
that fixed his head-quarters within point 

24 2 | blank 


that his approaches and operations went 
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THO 

blank ſhot of the fort, and lodged a regi- 
ment and ammunition at the {ame place, 

Having loſt all hopes of ſucceſs againſt 
the flying camp, Ml. Lally became more 
diligent in his works before the town, 
but met with a brave defence; and he 
ſeized upon Sadraſs, a Dutch ſettlement 
on the coaſt, equally diſtant from Pondi- 
cherry and Madrais, for a place of arms 
and for his magazines, The polite French 
General, under a pretence of defending 
that ſettlement againſt any attempt to be 
made by the Engliſh, turned out the Dutch 
ſoldiers, and garriſoned it with French. 
The ſtate of Sadraſs being thus changed, 
Major Caillaud, after his forces were re— 
cruited and provided with ammunition, 
laid a plan to ſurpriſe it. The Major had 
20 miles to march from Chingalaput te 
Sacraſs, and ſet out with his troops about 
four o'clock in the morning. His guides 
miſſed their way in the dark night, which 
made their arrival in the neighbourhood 
of Sadraſs ſo late in the day, that they 
were diſcovered; and the Major not hav- 
ing ſuſhcient ſtrength to attempt it by 
open force, was obliged to drop his deſign, 
and return without any other advantage 
than intercepting a letter fent by M. Lally 
by a particular meſſenger to the gover- 
nor of Pondicherry ; in which he com- 
plains, amongſt other things, of his ſitua- 
tion; that a breach had been made 15 
days, and his men all the time within 15 


toiſes of the wall of the place, and never 


holding up their heads to look at it. That 
of the 1500 {eapoys in his camp, near 800, 
and all the covlis, did nothing more than 
carry ſugar, pepper, and other goods to 
Pondicherry. Ke acquaints bim with his 
reſolution to ſet fire to the Black Town, 


and to blow up the powder-mills. He 


adde, what is greatly in the praiſe of the 
beſieged, that 50 French deſerters and 
100 Swiſs, of which he diminutively inſi- 
nuates the whole garriſon conſiſted, did 
actually ftop the progreſs of 2000 men of 
the King's and Company's troops. He aſ- 


TOK 


tures him that his grcateſt Joſs had bees 

in to combats and four battles, and i- 

his batteries un{kilfully made. And con 

cludes, that he was ſo diſſatisfied with 

his ation, © That he had rather command 

the Catirees of Madagaſcar, than remain 

„in this Sodom, which it is impoſſible 

but that the fire of the Engliſh must 

% deſtroy ſooner or later, even though 
„ that from heaven fhould not—I under 
« take only to bring the army back, either 
to Arcot or Sadrats—I will quit it upon 
4 my arrival there.“ 

This letter plainly intimated his reſolu. 
tion to raiſe the ſiege, as ſoon as he had 
burnt the Black Town, &c.; a miſchief 
not to be prevented without more refſiſt- 


lance than could be made from the fort : 


therefore Major Caillaud marched hack 
to ſuch a ſituation as might enable him to 
be ready for any ſervice requilite to fa- 
vour the efforts. of the garriſon. And the 
long expected reinforcement of about 600 
ſoldiers from England, arriving in the very 
interim, on the 16th of February, XI. 
Lally, having nailed up all the guns in 
the Black Town, and deſtroyed the car- 
riages of thoſe that could not be got off 
without difhculty, made great fires in the 
trenches to cover nis intentions; evacuat- 
ed the approaches after a pretty ſmart fire 
from the muſquetry ; and in the morning 
he was ſeen marching out of the Black 
Town, without an opportunity to cxe— 
cute the wicked deſign of ſetting it on 
fire, being afraid of the ſtrength. of the 
flying army again aſſembled on Mount St. 
Thomas, and the united force of the gar 
riſon and of the troops from England, 
ſhould they take his retreating army be— 
tween two fires, 

Thus was raiſed the ſiege of Fort St. 
George, after the garriſon had been ſhut 
up 67 days, and the enemy's batterics had 


| been open 66. 


TORGAU, BATTLE XEAR, IN 1760. A 
city {ituated on the Elbe in the elector ate 


of Saxony, Germany. 
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'The march of the Ruſſians into Bran- 
denburg with 80,009 men, obliged the 
King to turn his arms that way. He 
could not remain inactive and give up his 
electorate to be plundered, pillaged, ra- 
vaged, ruined, and conquered by an ene- 
my, that rejected the propoſals of peace, 
and ſought nothing but deſtruction where- 


ever they came. His preſence was neceſ- 


ſary in Brandenburg. His Majeſty ac- 
cordingly called in his detachments, which 
locked up M. Daun in the mountains, 
marched, and arrived at Dam on the 20th. 
of October, M. Daun, releaſed from his 
confinement, marched immediately after 
his Pruſſian Majeſty, with this caution, to 
keep without the diſtance that might 
force him to a battle. But though the 
Rullian generals found it very eaſy to lip, 
as it were, into Brandenburg, with an ar- 
my of 89,000 men, and to make them- 
{clves maſters of an open city, defended 
only by a handful of men; that mighty 
army were no ſooner informed of his Pruſ- 
ſian Majeſty's approach for the relief of 
his opprefled ſubjects, but they fled with 
great precipitation; ſome towards Poland, 
others into Saxony. So that if the King 
could not arrive time enough to prevent 
che miſeries above deſcribed, he was en- 
abled by the flight of the Kuſſians to re- 
move the theatre of war into Saxony, 
where the Auſtrians and Imperialiſts had 


got potlettion of Leipſic, Wittenberg, Tor- 
force M. Daun to a general engagement; 


gau, and were maſters of all that clecto— 
rate ; while his Pruſſian Majeſty was ab- 
tent from that country, and employed in 
more important affairs for his own and 
nis country's ſecurity. 

But when all the world were ready to 
defpair of his Pruſlian Majeſty's attairs, 
1his martial Prince, as thunder difperſes 
mme clouds, reſumed his operations in the 


held with a vigour that furpriſed every | 


body, chaſtiſed his enemies, and made the 
horizon of his glory brighter than at the 
beginning of the campaign. Contemning 
enemies that dared not to fight him in the 
iid, and glutted their paſſions with a pre- 


— 
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| datory war, to the deſtruction of innocent 


and defenceleſs individuals, his Majelty 
with his right paſſed the Elbe at Roſlau 
on the 27th, and there was joined by the 
troops under Prince Eugene of Wurtem- 
burg and General Hulſen, and on the 28th 
proceeded to Kemberg, and joined the 
left, amounting in all to 80,000 men. 

M. Daun, whoſe principal buſineſs was 
to attend to the motions of his Pruſlian 
Majeſty, called in the corps under Gene- 
ral Laſcy, and alſo croſſed the Elbe at 
Torgau, and by advancing to Eulenberg, 
diſcovered his intention to open a commu- 
nication with, or to join the army of the 
Empire encamped near Leipſic. But not 
being able to effect that deſign, the Impe- 
rialitts decamped and got off in a fog, and 
Daun retired to Torgau. General Hulſen 


drove the Imperialiſts from before Leipſic, 


took polleilion of that city, placed a gar- 
riſon in it, and rejoined the Pruſhan main 
army encamped at Eulenberg. 


Every return of the ſun ſmiled upon the 


continual ſucceſſes of his arms; but theſe 


were only glittering enjoyments, that 


without a complete victory could not 
eſtabliſh the King's intereſt and ſecurity. 
While the enemy were in a condition to 
keep the field, his ſubſtance and ſtrength 
ſufiered extremely, by protracting a war 
that was not able to procure an honour- 


able and ſecure peace. Theſe conſidera- 


tions put his Majeſty upon meatures to 


of the two, it being more glorious to die 


in the field of battle, in defence of his do- 


minions and ſubjects, than to ſuffer them 


to ſink under the burden and continuation 


of a conluming war. 


The Auſtrian General had taken all pre- 


cautions to prevent a {urprite, and was no 
waysapprehenfive that his Pruſſian Majeſty 
would attack him in a camp ſo well forti— 
fied, But Gn the 2d of November the 
King decampcd to cxecute his reſolution 
to attack the Auſtrians, Its Majeſty en- 
camped at Lang-Reichenbach, between 


Schilda and Torgau; his huffars attacked 
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Gencr:! Brentano, who was on his march 


with avout 1000 horle, and made 400 
pritoners ; and he learnt at Reichenbach, 


that the right wing of the Auſtrians Was 
at Groſwich, and their left at IL'orgau. | 


The King reſolving to attack them next 
day, propoſed to march throug}: : he WoOd 
of Torgau by three differen: ones, with 


30 battalions and 50 ſquad ros of his left 


wing. The firſt line wa: i advance by 
the way of Mackrenc to Neiden, the ſe— 
cond by Peckhutte to Elſnick, and the 
third, which conſiſted wholly of cavalry, 
by the wood of Wildenhayn to Vogelſang. 

On the other hand, General Zicthen, 
with 3o battalions and 0 ſquadrons of the 


right, was to take the Leipſic road, and 


coming out of it at the ponds of Torgau, 
to direct his attacks againſt the villages of 
Suptitz and Groſwich. 

This plan was executed in the follow- 
ing manner; the King's line while on their 
march fell upon the corps under General 
Reid, conſiſting of two regiments of dra- 


goons and three battalions of pandours, 


who retired at the approach of the Pruſ- 
ſians into the woods of Torgau. But 


they found in the wood near Wildenhayn 


another more conſiderable corps of the 
enemy ; who, after firing ſome vollies of 
cannon on the van-guard, immediately re- 
tired to Groſchutz. 

The Pruſſian van- guard was on the point 
of attacking them, when they learnt that 
St. Ignon's dragoons were in the wood on 
their left between two columns of their 
foot. Being immediately attacked by the 
Pruſſian huſſars, they wanted to retire, 
but met the grenadiers of the van-guard, 
whoſe fire ſtopt them; ſo that the huſſars 
made moſt of them priſoners. "Thoſe who 
eſcaped fell in with the ſecond and third 
lines, where the Pruſſian cavalry was, 
and were either diſperſed or taken. 

At two in the afternoon, the King got 
through the wood to the little plain of 
Neiden. There he found Bathiani's dra- 
goons and a regiment of foot, which, at- 
ter firing ſome cannon-ſhot, retired to 
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Torgen; ; from whence was heard a briſk 
and continued fire of cannon and {mall 
arnis, which made them judge that Gene- 
ra] Ziethen was already engaged with the 
enemy. On this the King mended his 
pace, and, paſſing through the morafſes 
near Neiden, inclined on the right toward; 
a {mall wood, marching in three lines, 
The horle were on the left of the foot, 
with thcir left at the Elbe. 

On their approach M. Daun made a 


front, aud received them with a brifſl fire 


of 200 pieces of cannon. His right ex- 
tending to Groſwich, and his left to 
Zinne. His foot occupied very advanta- 
geous eminences along the Leipſic road. 
His ſecond line, againſt which the King 
directed the attack, was placed on a piece 
of ground, which terminated in hillocks 
towards the Elbe. 

His Majeſty had diſpoſed the attack in 
ſuch a manner, that either his right or 
his left muſt take the enemy in rear, and 
cloſe them in, ſo that they ſhould not be 
able to undertake any thing againſt the 
part where he intended to effect his at- 
tack. Nevertheleſs the Pruſſians were re— 
pulſed the firſt time, after a very ſmart 
fire of artillery and ſmall arms. And the 
grenadiers ſuffered much from the Aul 


trian carabineers. 


The King made a ſecond vigorous at- 
tack, but his men were again repulſed, 
and forced to give way. Whereupon the 
King made Bareith's dragoons advance, 
who took priſoners the Emperor's own 
regiment, thoſe of Neuperg and Gaiſrugg, 
and a battalion of Bathiani's. At the ſame_ 
time, Spaen's cuiraſſiers fell upon other 
regiments of foot and put them into dit- 
order. Upon which the enemy advanced 
between 60 and 80 battalions towards 
Torgau, placing their left at Zinne, and 
their right at the Elbe. The Prince of 
Holſtein went to meet them with the ca— 
valry, and at firſt made them give way; 
but at the ſecond ſhock he was himſelf 
forced to retire, Nevertheleſs, he re- 
turned to the charge, and a third line of 
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foot attacked the vineyard of Suptitz, and all the troops, amounting to 6367 re- 


whilit General Ziethen with the right 

wing took the enemy in rear. This diſ- 

poſition had the deſired ſucceſs, it threw 
the Auſtrians into great diſorder. 

Theſe different attacks laſted till a quar- 
ter after nine at night; as the night was 
uncommonly dark, it was not pothble to 

urſue the enemy. M. Daun was wound- 
ed in the thigh, and perhaps the victory 

was facilitated by his wound. "The enemy 
employed the reſt of the night in crofling 
the Elbe with all ſpeed, on three bridges 
of boats, which they threw over it at 
'Torgau. Next morning at day-break the 
pruſſians entered that town, and ſeized 

20 boats belonying to their bridges. 

The enemy loſt in this engagement four 
generals, 200 officers, and 7090 men, made 
priſoners, 29 pair of colours, one ſtan- 
dard, 37 cannon, and three obuſiers. In 
the firft attacks in which the Pruſſians 
were rcpulſed, the enemy took two gene- 
rals, ſome officers, and about 1500 ſoldiers. 
The Pruſhans loſt 2500 men killed, and 
4900 wounded, The action was very 
jharp, the ground was diſputed on both 
{des with the greateſt obſtinacy. 

The two generals whom the enemy made 
priſoners, were Count Finckenſtein and 
M. Bulow. The King's breaſt was grazed 
by a ball, and the Margrave Charles re- 
ceived a violent contuſion on the thigh. 

TICONDER AGO ATTACKED IN 1758. 
An important fortreſs, ſituated on a tongue 

of land between Lake George and a nar- 
row gut, which communicates with Lake 
Champlain, on the frontiers of New York, 
North America; for the particulars of 
which event ſee the following letter. 


Extract of a Letter from Major-General 
Abercrombie, to the Right Fonourable 
Mr. Secretary Pitt, dated at Camp, at 
Lake George, Fuly 12, 1758. | 


The embarkation of the artillery, ſtores, 
and proviſions, being completed on the 
evening of the 4th inſtant, next morning 
at break of day, the tcnts were ſtruck, 


gulars, officers, light infantry, and ran- 
gers included, and 9024 provincials, in- 
cluding officers and batteau men, embark- 
ed in about goo batteaux and 135 whale 
boats, the artillery to cover our landing 


being mounted on rafts, .At five in the 


evening reached Sabbath-day Point, 25 
miles down the Lake, where we halted 
till 10, then got under way again, and 
proceeded to the landing place (a cover 
leading to the French advanced guard), 
which we reached early next morning, 
the 6th. | | 

Upon our arrival, ſent out a reconnoiter- 
ing party ; and, having met with no op- 
poſition, landed the troops, formed them 
in four columns, regulars in the center, 
and provincials on the flanks, and march- 
ed towards the enemy's advanced guard, 
compoſed of one battalion, poſted in a 
logged camp, which upon our approach. 
they deſerted, firſt ſetting fire to their 
tents, and deſtroying every thing they 
could ; but as their retreat was very pre-- 
cipitate, they left ſeveral things behind, 


which they had not time either to burn, 
or carry off. In this camp we likewiſe 


found one priſoner and a dead man. The 
army in the foregoing order continued 
their march through the wood, on the 
weſt ſide, with a deſign to inveſt Ticon- 
derago, but the wood being very thick, and 
impaſſable with any regularity to ſuch a 
body of men, and the guides unſkilful, 


the troops were bewildered, and the co- 


lumns broke, falling in one upon another. 
Lord Howe, at the head of the right 
center column, ſupported by the light in- 
fantry, being advanced, fell in with a 
French party, ſuppoſed-to conſiſt of about 
400 regulars and a few Indians, who had 
likewiſe loſt themſelves in their retreat 
from the advanced guard ; of theſe our 
flankers killed a great many, and took 
148 priſoners, among whom were five 
officers and three cadets. But this ſmall 


ſucceſs coſt us very dear, not as to the 


loſs of numbers, for we had only two of 
Cera 
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Neers kitled, but as to the conſcquence, 


his Lordihip being the firſt man that fell 
in this ſkirmiſh; and as he was, very de- 
fervediy, univerſally beloved and rel pect- 
ed throughout the whole army, it is caly | 
to conceive the grief and conſternation his 


untimely fall occaſioned ; for my part, I 
cannot help owning, that I felt it moſt ]' 


heavily, and lament him as ſincerely. The 
7th, the troops being greatly fatigued, 
hy having been one whole night on the 
watcr, the following day conſtantly on 
foot, and the next night under arms, add- 
ed to their being in want of pr oviſion, 
having dropped what they had brought 


with them in order to lighten themſelves, 
it was thought moſt adviſable to return to 


their landing place, which we according- 


ty did about eight that mornivg. 


About 11 in the forenoon, ſent off Lieu- 
tenant-Colonel Braditrect, with the 44th 
regiment, {ix companies of the firſt batta- 


lion of royal Americans, the battcau, men, 


and a body of rangers and provincials, to 
take poſſeſſion of the Saw-mill, within two 
miles of Ticonderago, which he ſoon ef— 
fected ; as the enciny who were poſted 
there, after deſtroying the mill and break- 
ing down their bridge, had retired {ome 
time before. Lieutenant-Colonel Brad- 
{treet having laid another bridge acrofs, 
and having ſent me notice of his being in 
poſſeſſion of that ground, I accordingly 
marched thither with the troops, and we 
took up our. quarters there that night. 
The priſoners we had taken being unani— 
mous in their reports, that the French 
had eight battalions, ſome Canadians, and 
colony troops, in all about 6000, encamp- 
cd before their fort, who were intrench- 
ing themſelves, and throwing up a breaſt- 
work; and that they expected a reinforce- 
ment 'of 3000 C anadians beſides Indians. 
who had been detached under the com- 
mand of M. de Levy, to make a diverſion 
am the fide of the Mohawk river, but 
pon intelligence of our preparations and 
near approach, had been repeatedly re- 
-zHlcd, and was hourly expected; it was 
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thought moſt adviſable to loſe no tine 1 
making the attack; wheretore early in 
the mor ning of the 8th, I ſent Mr. Clerk 


the cengincer acroſs the river on the op- 


polite {ide of the fort, in order to recon- 
noitre the enemy's intrenchments. Upon 
his return and favourable report cf P 
practicability of carrying thoſe works, 
attacked beforc they were fiſhed, it was 
agreed to ſtorm them that very day: ac. 
cordlingly the rangers, light infantry, and 
the right wing of the provincials, were 
ordered immediately to march, and poſt 
themſelves in a line out of cannon-ſhot of 
the intrenchments, their right extending 
to Lake Georpe, and their left to Lake 
Champlain, in order that the regular troops, 
deſtined for the attack of the lntreneh- 
ments, might form on their rear. The 
piquets were to begin the attack, ſuſtain- 
ed by the grenadiers, and they by the 
battalions. The whole were ordercd to 
march up briſkly, ruſh upon the enemy's 
fire, and not to give theirs until they 
were within the enemy's breaſt-work. Af- 
ter theſe orders iſſued, the whole army, 
except what had been left at the landing- 
place to cover and guard the batteaux 
and whale boats, and a provincial regi— 
ment at the Saw-mill, were put into mo- 
tion, and advanced to Ticonderago, where 
unfortunately they found the intrench- 
ments, not only much ſtronger than had 
been repreſented, and the breaſt-work at 
leaſt eight or nine feet high; but like- 
wiſe the ground before it covered with 
felled trees, the branches pointed out— 
wards, which ſo fatigued and retarded 
the advancing of the troops, that not— 
withſtanding all their intrepidity and 
bravery, which I cannot ſufficiently com- 
mend, we ſuſtained ſo conſiderable a loſs, 
without any proſpect of better ſucceſe, 


that it was no longer prudent to remain 
before it; and it was therefore judged 
neceſſary, for the preſervation of the re 
mainder of ſo many brave men, and to 
that we ſhould 
Accord- 


ingly 


prevent a total defeat, 
make the beſt retreat poſſible. 


1 


ingly, after ſeveral repeated attacks, which 
lalted upwards of four hours, under the 
moſt diſadvantagcous circumſtances, and 
with the loſs of 464 regulars killed, 29 
milling, 1117 wounded; and 87 provin- 
cials killed, eight mifling, and 239 wound- 
ed, ofiicers of both included, 1 retired to, 
the camp we occupied the night before, 
with the broken remains of ſeveral corps, 
ſending away all the wounded to the bat- 
tcaux, about three miles diſtance ; and | 
early the next morning we arrived there 
ourſelves, embarked and reached this camp 
in the evening of the 9th, 

Immediately after my return here, I 
ſ-nt the wounded officers and men, that 
could be moved, to Fort Edward and 
Albany. 

On the 26th of July, 1759, the French | 
evacuated this place at the approach of 
Ceneral Amherit ; but before they eva- 
cuated the fort the governor ordered all 
the mortars, cannon, muſquets, &c. to 
be charged up to the very muzzles with 
powder and ſhot, fixing port-fufecs to 
their vents, and then ſet fire to the fort, 
which made it impolſhtble to approzch it 
without imminent danger. However, a 
ſerjeant of the regulars having obtained 
permiſſion to cut down the colours, which 
were {till flying, he ventured into the 
fort, and brought them off ſafe, and was 
rewarded for this courageous and daring: | 
attempt with 10 guineas. 

This fortreſs was ſ{urprited and taken 
by the Americans in 1775, at the break- 
ing out of the troubles with Great Bri- 
tain, and put in a good poſture of defence; 
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Ticonderago and Mount Independence eon 
the 6th inſtant, and were driven on the 
ſame day beyond Skeneſborough on the 
right, and to Huberton on the Icft, with 
the loſs of 128 pieces of cannon, all thcir 
armed veſſels and batteaux, the greateſt 
part of their baggage and ammunition, 
proviſion and military ſtores to a very 
large amount. 

This ſucceſs has been followed by events 
equally fortunate. | tubjoin {uch a detail 
of circumnangy as the time will permit, 
and for his Majeſty's further infor mation, 
beg leave to refer your Lordſhip to Cap- 
tain Gardiner, my aid- de-camp, whom 1 
have thought it neceſſary to diſpatch with 
news ſo important to the King's ſervice, 
and ſo honourable to the troops under my 
command. 


Journal of the late prin nal Proceedings of 
the Pr, 71. 


Having remaincd at Crown-Point three 
days to bring up the rear of the army, to 
eſtabliſn the magazines and the hotpital, 
and to obtain intelligence of the enemy, 


on 

June 30. 1 ordered the advanced corps, 
conliiting of the Britiſh light infantry and 
grenadiers, the 24th regiment, fome Ca- 
nadians and ſavages, and 1o pieces of light 
artillery, under the command of Brigadier— 
General Frazer, to move from nam 
Creek, where they had been encamped 
ſome days, up the welt ſhore of the Lake 
to Four Mile Point, ſo called from being 
within that diſtance of the fort of Ficon— 


bat it fell into the hands of General Bur- i; derago. The German reſerve, coniifting 
Coyne in 1777; as deſeribed in the fol- of the Brunſwick chaſſcurs, light intantry, 


lowing letter from Lientenant-General 
Burgoyne to Lord George Germaine, 


Flead-Quar tert, 8 encſoaraugh-houſe, 
July 11, 1777. 
« My 33 
I have the honour to acquaint your Lord- 
Mip, that the enemy were diſlodged from 


3reymen, were advanced at tlie {ame time 
upon the eaſt ſhore, 

July 1. The whole army made a move- 
ment forward. Brigadier Frazer's corps 
occupied the ſtrong poſt called Three 
Mile Point on the weſt ſhore; the Ger— 
man reſerve the caſt ſhore oppoſite ; the 
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and grenadliers under Lieutenant-Colonel 


right wing of the line encamped at Four 
—_—_ Mile 
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Mile Point; the left wing nearly oppoſite | a bridge between the mount and Ticon— 


on the eaſt ſhore. The Royal George and 
Inflexible frigates, with the gun-boats, 
were anchored juſt without the reach of 
the enemy's batteries. The reſt of the 
fleet had been ſome time without guns, in 
order to aſſiſt in carrying proviſions over 
Lake Champlain. 

The enemy appeared to be poſted as 
follows; a brigade occupied the old French 
lines upon the height northward of the 
fort of Ticonderago. Theſe lines were in 
good repair, and had ſeveral intrenchments 
behind them, chiefly calculated to guard 
the north-welt flank, and they were fu-- 
ther ſuſtained by a blockhouſe. To the 
left of theſe works about a mile, the ene- 


my had ſaw-mills, and a poſt ſuſtained by. 


a blockhouſe, and another blockhouſe and 
an hoſpital at the entrance of Lak? George. 
Upon the right of the French lines, and 
between them and the old fort there 
were two new blockhouſes, and a conſi- 
derable battery cloſe to the water edge. 

It ſeemed that the enemy had employed 
their chief induſtry, and were in greateſt 
force upon Mount Independence, which 
is high and circular; and upon the ſummit, 
which is table-land, were a Star Fort 
made with pickets and well ſupplied with 
artillery, and a large ſquare of barracks 
within it. 

The foot of the mount, which projects 
into the lake, was intrenched and cover- 
ed with a ſtrong abatis cloſe to the wa- 
ter. 'This intrenchment was lined with 


heavy artillery pointing down the lake, 


flanking the water-battery above deſcribed, 
and ſuſtained by another battery about 
half way up the mount. On the weſt 
ſide the mount runs the main river, and 


in its paſſage round is joined by the wa- 


ter which comes down from Lake George. 
On the eaſt ſide of the mount the water 
forms a ſmall bay, into which falls a rivu- 
let, after having encircled in its courſe 
part of the mount to the ſouth-eaſt. The 
ſide to the ſouth could not be ſeen, but 
was deſcribed as inacceſſible. There was 
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derago, which allo was unſcen. 

July 2. About vine in the morning a 
ſmoke was oblerved towards Lake George 
and the Indians brought in a report that 
the enemy had {ſet fire to their further 
blockhouſe and had abandoned the fab. 
mills; and that a conſiderable body were 
advancing from the lines towards a bridge 
upon the road which led to the right of 
the Britiſh camp. A detachment of the 
advanced corps was immediately put in 
march under Brigadier Frazer, ſupported 
by a brigade of the line and ſome artillery, 
under the command of Major-General 
Phillips, with orders to proceed towards 
Mount Hope, which is to the north of the 
lines, to reconnoitre the enemy's polition, 
and to take advantage of any poſt they 
might abandon or be driven from. 

The Indians under Captain Frazer, ſup. 
ported by his company of markſmen, were 
directed to make a circuit to the left of 


| Brigadier Frazer's line of march, and en- 
| deayour to cut off the retreat of the ene- 


my to their lines; but this deſign miſcar- 
ried through the impetuoſity of the In- 
dians, who attacked too ſoon, and in 
front; and the enemy were thereby able 


to retire with the loſs of one officer and a 


few men killed, and one officer wounded. 
Major-General Phillips took poſſeſſion of 
the very advantageous poſt of Mount Hope 
this night, and the enemy were thereby 
entirely cut off from a communication with 
Lake George. . 

July 3. Mount Hope was occupied in 
force by Brigadier Frazer's whole brigade, 
the firſt brigade Britiſh, and two entire 
brigades of artillery. The ſecond brigade 
Britiſh encamped upon the left of the firſt, 
and the brigade of Gall having been drawn 
from the caſt ſhore to occupy the ground 
where Frazer's corps had been on Three 
Mile Point, the line became complete, ex- 
tending from the ſhore to the weſternmoſt 
part of Mount Hope. On the ſame day 
Major-General Reideſel encamped on the 
caſt ſhore in a parallel line with Three 
| Mile 
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Nile Point, having puſhed the reſerve for- 
ward near the rivulet which is on the caſt 
of Mount Independence. "Phe enemy can- 
nonaded the camps of Mount Hope and of 
the German reſerve molt part of the day, 
but without effect. 

July 4. The army worked hard at their 
communications, and got up the artillery, 
tents, baggage, and proviſions, The ene- 
my at intervals continued the cannonade 
upon the camps, which was not in any 
inſtance returned. 

The Thunderer Radean, carrying the 
battering train and ſtores, having been 
warped up from Crown-Point, arrived this 
day, and immediately began to land the 
artillery. 

July 5. Lieutenant Twiſs, the com- 
manding engineer, was ordered to recon- 
noitre Sugar-hill on the ſouth-weſt ſide of 
the communication from Lake George into 
Lake Champlain. It had appeared from 
the firlt to be a very advantageous polt ; 
and it is now known that the enemy had a 
council ſome time ago upon the expediency 
of poſſeſfling it; but the idea was rejected 
upon the ſappolition that it was impoſſible 
for a corps to be eſtabliſhed there in force. 
Licutenant Twiſs reported this hill to have 
the entire command of the works and build- 
nigs both of Ticonderoga and Meunt In- 
dependence; that the ground might be 
levelled ſo as to receive cannon ; and that 
a road to convey them, though difficult, 
might be made practicable in twenty-four 
hours. This hill alſo entirely commanded 
in reverſe the bridge of communication, 
{iw the exact ſituation of the veſſels, nor 
could the enemy during the day make any 
material movement or preparation without 
being diſcovered, and even having their 
numbers counted. 

It was immediately determined that a 
battery ſhonld be raiſed upon Sugar-hill 
tor light twenty-four pounders, medium 
twelves, and eight-inch howitzers. This 
very arduous work was carried on fo ra- 
pidly, that the battery would Are been 


xcady the next day. 
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It is a duty in this place to do * ju 
tice to the zealand activity of Major-Gene- 
ral Phillips, who had the direction of the 
operation; and, having mentioned that 
moſt valuable officer, I truſt it cannot be 
thought a digreſſion to add, that it is to his 
judicious arrangements and indefatigable 
pains, during the general ſuperintendency 
of preparations which Sir Guy Carleton 
intruſted to him in the winter and ſpring, 
that the ſervice is indebted for its preſent 
forwardneſs ; the prevalence of contrary 
winds and other accidents having render- 
ed it impoſſible for any neceſſaries prepared 
in England for the opening of the cam- 
paign yet to reach the army. 

July 6. Soon after day-light an officer 
arrived expreſs on board the Royal George, 
where in the night I took my quarters as 
the moſt centrical ſituation, with informa- 
tion from Brigadier Frazer that the enemy 
were retiring, and that he was advancing 
with his piquets, leaving orders for the 
brigade to follow as ſoon as they could ac- 
coutre, with intention to purſue by land. 
This movement was very ſoon diſccrnible, 
as were the Britiſh colours, which the Bri- 
gadier had fixed upon the fort of Ticonde- 
rago. Knowing how ſafely I could truſt 
to that officer's conduct, I turned my chief 
attention to the purſuit by water, by 
which route I had intelligence one column 
were retiring in two hundred and twenty 
battaux, covered by five armed galleys. 

The great bridge of communication, 
through which a way was to be opened, 
was ſupported by tWenty-two ſunken piers 
of large timber at nearly equal diſtances 
the ſpaces between were filled by ſeparate 
floats, each about fifty feet long and 
twelve feet wide, ſtrongly faſtened toge- 
ther by chains and rivets, and alfo faſten- 
ed to the ſunken piers. Before this bridge 
was a boom, made of very large picces of 
round timber, faſtened together by rivet- 
ted bolts and double chains made of i iron 
an inch and half ſquare. 

The gun boats were immediately moved 
forward, and the boom and one of the in- 
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- termediate floats were cut with great 


dexterity aud diſpatch: and Commodore 
Lutwidgc, with the officers and ſeamen in 
his department, partakipng the general 
auimation, s paſſage was found in half an 
hour t r the irigates alſo, through impe— 
diments which the enemy had been la- 
bouring ten months together to make 1m- 
penctra le, During thele operations Ma- 
jor General Reidelel had paſted to Mount 
Independ: nce, with the corps of Breymen, 
and part o the left wing. He was directed 
to procecd by land to fuſtain Brigadier 
Frazer, or to act more to the left, if he 
ſavy it expedient ſo to do. "The 62d regi- 
ment Britiſh, and the Brunſwick regiment 
of Prince Frederick were left at "Ticon- 
derago and Mount independence, in the 
place of the parties of rrazer's brigade, 
which had remained in pofſlcſion of the 
fores ; and the reſt of the army were or- 
dered to follow up the river, as they could 
be collected, without regard to the place 
of corps in the line. About three in the 
afternoon T arrived with the Royal George 
and Inflexible, and the beſt failing gun- 
beats and battealds at South Bay, within 
three miles of Skeneiborough, at Which 
latter pla ce I learned the enemy Were 


poſt dl in a toccaded fort, and their armed 
galleys at the falls below. 


The foremoit regiments, viz. the ꝙth, 
20th, and 21ſt, were inſtantly diſembarked, 
and aicended the mountain, with inten- 


tion of burning the Fort, aud cutting off 


the retreat of the enemy; but their pre- 

ipitate flight rendered this manceuvre in- 
effectual. The pgun-boats and frigates 
continued their courle to Skenetborongh 
Falis. Captain Carter, with part of hi: 
brigade of gun- boats immediately attacked 


the galleys, and with ſo much ſpirit that 


two of them very ſoon ſtruck, the other 
three were blown up, and the enemy, hav- 


ing previouſly prepared combuſtible matc- 


rials, {et fire to the fort, mills, ſtore- 
houtes, batteaux, &c. and retired with the 
detachment left for th t purpoſe, the main 


body having gone off when the troops 
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were aſcending the mountain, A prey 
quantity of proviſion and ſome arms Were 
here conſumed, and molt part of their of;.. 
cers baggage was burned, ſunk, or takey, 
Their loſs in the attack is not known; 
about 3o priſoners were made, among 
which were 2 wounded officers. Di. 
ring theſe operations upon the right, Bri— 
gadier Frazer had continued his purfuit on 
the road to Caltletown till one O clock, 
having marched in a very hot day from 
in the morning. Some ſtragglers of the 
enemy had been picked up, front whom 
the Brigadier learnt that their rear guard 
was compoſed of choſen men, and com. 
manded by Colonel Francis, one cf their 
beſt oflicers. While the men were re 
kreſling, Major-GeneralReidelel came up, 
and arrangements having been concerted 
for continuing the purſuit, Brigadier Fra— 
zer moved forward again, and during the 
night lay upon his arms in an advanty- 
geous ſituation. 

July 7. At three in the morning he re: 


newed his march, and about five his ad- 


vanced {counts diſcovercd the eucniy's cen-— 
tries, who fired their pieces, and jure 
their main body. The Brigadier ob{ory- 


_— 


ing a commanding ground on the left of 
his light infantry, immediately ordered! it 
to be poſſeſled by that corps; aid a con 
iderable body of the enemy attempting the 
ſame, they met. The enemy were driten 
back to their original poſt. The auvaiced 
guard under Major Grant were by this 
time engaged, and the grenadiers were ad. 
vanced to ſuſtain them, and to prevent the 
right flank from being turned. IIe Pri. 
gaclier remained on the left, where the 
enemy, aided by logs and trees, defor de 
themſelves long. After being difedg cl 
and prevented getting to the Cullierwn 
road by the grenadiers, they rallicd au 
renewed the action. They were again cri- 
ven, and attempted to retreat by Pitts 
mountain: but the erevadicrs ff rombled 
up what had appcared an ivacccli ble part 
of the aſcent, and gained the fhmmit before 
them. This threw them into cenfufon. 


u They 


e : 


They were ſtill nevertheleſs greatly ſupe- 
rior iu number, aud conk quently in ex- 
teat ; and the Brigadier, in momentar, 
expectation of the ar1ival of the Germans, 
had laiterly weakened his left to fupport 
his right. At this critical monient NMajor- 
General Reideſel arrived with the foremolt 
of his column, viz. the chatl-ur company 
and cighty grenadicrs and light infantry, 
His judmeut initantly pointed to him the 
couric to take. He extended upon Briga- 
dier i razer's left flank. Major Berner led 


* . . k 
the chatſeurs into action with great gal— 


lantry, and they were equally well fut— 
tained. The enemy fled on all ſides, 
leaving dead upon the field Colenel Fran- 
cis, and many other oflicers, and up- 
wards of 200 priv. t2 men. Above 680 
were wounded, many of whom pcriſhed 
in the woods attempting to get off; aud 
1 colon-l, 7 captains, 10 ſubalterns, and 
210 men were made priſoners. The 
number of the enemy before the action 
amounted, by the report of the pritoners, 
to 2900 men, and they were {krongly 
p :iLou, the Britiſh detachment under Bri- 
galicr Frozer, (the parties left at Ticon- 
derago the day before not having been 
able 70 rejoin) contiſted only of 850 


to b. g men. Ihe bare relation of ſo ſig- 
nal an action is. futtncient for its praiſe. 
Should the attack againlt ſuch inequality 


» * 
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Cf numbers before the Germans came up 
to require explanation, it is to be 
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ound themicives on a {udden too near the 
cons to avold action without retreating ; 
and that the Brigadier had ſuppoſed the 
German troops to be very near. The dif: 
ference of time in their arrival was merely 
accidental. Alajor General Reideſch, and 
toſe he commanded, preſted for a ſhare 
of glory, and they arrived iu time to ob- 
tan it. I have only to add upon this 
cent, that the exertions of Brigadier 
Frazer were but a continnance of that 
upiform intelligence, activity, and bravery, 


which dittinguiith his character upon all 


i 


| 
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occaſions, and intitle him to be recom- 
mended iu the molt particular manner to 
his Majeſty's notice. I he other officers and 
!1o]diers of this corps have prevented any 
diſtinction of individuals, by a general and 
equal diſplay of {pirit. E 

On the ſame day (july 7) the country 
people about Skenctboruigh having re- 
ported that part of the enemy were full 
retreating upon Mod Creek, the gth re- 
giment was detached to take poli near 
Fort Anne, to oblerve their motions. This 
was cttcaed, though with much difficulty, 
the roads Leing extremely bad, and the 
bridges broken. "ihe other troops were 
emploved all that day and night in d:iag- 
ging tfcy battcaux over the falls to faci- 
litate the movement of the reſt of the firſt 
brigade to Fort Anne, to diflodge the 
cnemy there. 

July 8. A report was received from 
Licutenant-colonel Bill, commanding the 
gth regiment, that the enemy had been 
reinforced in the night, by a conſiderable 


body of freſh troops; that he could not 


retire before them with his regiment, but 
would maintain his ground. The two re- 
maining regiments of the firſt brigade un- 
der Brigadier Powell were ordered to 
quicken their march; and upon ſecond 
intelligence of the force of the enemy, 


and firing being heard, the 20th regiment. 


was ordered forward, and Major-Genera! 
Philhps, with tome pieces of artillery, was 
ſent to take the command. A violent: 
itorm cf rain, which laſted the whole day, 
prevented theie troops from getting to 
Fort Anne fo ſoon as was intended; but 
the delay gave the gth regiment an oppor- 
tunity cf viſtinguiſhing themſelves, by 
{landing and repulſing an attack of fix 
times their numbers. "The enemy finding 
the polition not to be forced in front, en- 
deavoured to furround it; and, from the 
tuperiority of their numbers, that incon- 


venience was to be apprehended, anc 


Lieutenant-Colonel Hill therefore found it 
neceſſary to change his ground in the heat 
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of action. So critical an order was execut- 
ed by the regiment with the greateſt 
ſteadineſs and bravery. The enemy, after 
an attack of three hours, were totally re- 
pulſed with great loſs. They fled towards 
Fort Edward, ſetting fire to Fort Anne} 
but leaving a ſaw-mill and blockhouſe in 
good repair, which latter was afterwards 
poſſeſſed by the King's troops. The gth 
regiment acquired, during their expedi- 
tion, about 3o prifoners, {ome ſtores and 
baggage, and the colours of the ſecond 
Hampſhire regiment. "The accidents to 
counterbalance theſe ſeveral ſucceſſes are 
few. The ſervice has loſt an officer of 
great gallantry and experience in Major 
Grant. The other officers killed are alſo 
to be much regretted. Captain Montgo- 
mery, of the gth regiment, an officer of 
much merit, was wounded in the leg 
early in the action, and was in the act of 


being dreſſed by the ſurgeon, when the | 


regiment changed ground ; being unable 
to help himſelf, he and the ſurgeon were 
taken priſoners. I hear he has been well 
treated, and is in a fair way of recovering 
at Albany. 

July 9 and 10. The army much fa- 
tigued, many parts of it having wanted 
their proviſions for two days, almoſt the 
whole of their tents and baggage, aſſembled 
in their preſent poſition. The right wing 
occupies the height of Skeneiborough in 
two lines, covered on the right flank by 
Reideſel's dragoons, en potence ; the left 
flank to Wood Creek. The Bruniwick 
troops, under Major-General Reideſel, are 
upon Caſtletown river with Breymen's 
corps, upon the communication of roads 
towards Pultney and Rutland. "Phe regi- 
ment of Heſſe Hanau are at the head of 


Eaſt Creek, to preſerve the communication 


with the camp at Caſtletown, and ſecure 
the batteaux. Brigadier Frazer's corps 1s 
in the center to move on either wing of 
the army. | 

The remains of Ticonderago army are 
at Fort Edward, where they have been 
joined by conſiderable corps of freſh troops. 
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Roads are opening to march to them by 
Fort Anne, and the Wood Creek is clear- 
ing of fallen trees, ſunken ſtones, and other 
obſtacles, to give paſſage to batteaux car. 
rying artillery, ſtores, proviſions, and camp 
equipage. Theſe are laborious works .. 
but the ſpirit and zeal of the troops are 
ſufficient to ſurmount them. In the mean 


time all poſlible diligence is uſing at Ticon- 
derago to get gun boats, batteaux and pro. 
viſion veſſels into Lake George, A corps 
of the army will be ordered to penetrate 
by that route, which will be afterwards 
the route of the magazines; and a junction 
of the whole is intended at Fort Edward. 


Copy of a Letter from Capt, Lutwiage to 
ö 7 

Capt. Pearſon, dated on board the Royal 
George, off Skeneſborough, July 7, 
1777. 


I have the pleaſure to acquaint you that 
very early this morning, the rebels aban- 
doned Ticonderago and Mount Iudepen- 
dence, leaving behind all their artillery, 
{tores, and a quantity of proviſions. A 
part of them moved oft by land toward; 
New-England, and the remainder in bat- 
teaux, with their armed veſſels, up to 
Skeneſborough. 

Three Britiſh regiments, with the Heſſe 
Hanau regiment, and ſome gun battcaux, 
moved up the river in purſuit of them. At 
nine A. M. the Royal George and Inflex- 
ible failed up through the bridge at Ticon- 
derago, and, with a favourable wind, got 
up Within half a mile of Skeneſborough, 
where I found the gun batteaux epgagcd 
with the enemy's veilels. The ſhips were 
not able to get near enough to be of any 
uſe, except from their appearance; and 
ſoon after the firing from the enemy's veſ— 
{els ceaſed. The crews of two of thole 
veſſels were obliged to quit them, from the 
fire of the gun-boats people, who acted 
with great ſpirit on the occaſion; and the 
other three were burnt and blown up. 
General Burgoyne, who was on board the 
Royal George, went round and landed, 
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with a part of the army in South Bay, and | 


came to Skeneſborough in the evening. 

A great quantity of arms, ſtores, ofüicers 
baggage, &c. were deſtroyed in the bat- 
| teaux of the rebels, which were burnt 
with the veſſels, From the beſt intelli- 
gence we have, the rebel army is entirely 
diſperſed, and no probability of their join- 
ing again to interrupt the progreſs of our 
army ſouthward. A:nexcd is a liſt of the 
reb- 1 fleet taken aud deſtroyed ; and they 
have now no armed veſſels of any kind 


left. 
I am, &c. 


SKEFF. LUTWIDGE.” 


A Liſt of Veſſels taken and deſtroyed at 
| Sheneſborounl, Fuly 6, 1777. 


Trumbull galley. 2 eighteen pounders. 
2 ſix pounders. 6 four pounders. 4 
two pounders, and 12 ſwivels, — taken. 

Liberty {chooner, ladened with powder, 


 —taken. | | 
Revenge floop, —burnt and blown up. 


Gates galley. 2 twelve pounders, 2 fix 
pounders, 3 four pounders, 4 two pound- 
ers, and 8 {wivels,--burnt and blown up, 


Enterprize ſchooner, a proviſion veſlel— 
burat. 


Extract of a Letter from Lientenant-Co- 
ſonc ! St. Leger to Licutenant-General Bur- 
goyne, Lrought through the woods by an 
Indian, dated beforc Fort Stanwix, Auguſt 
11, 1397. 

« After combating the natural difficulties 
of the river St. Lawrence, and the artifi- 
cial ones the enemy threw into my way 
at Wood Creek, 1 inveſted Fort Stanwix 
the 2d inſtant. On the 5th I learnt from 
diſcovering parties on the Mohawk river, 
that a body of 1000 militia were on 
their march to raiſe the ſiege. On the 
confirmation of this news I moved a large 
body of Indians, with ſome troops, the 
fame night, to lie in ambuſcade for them 
on their march. They fell into it: the 


1 O0 U 


400 lay dead on the field, amongſt the 
number of whom were almoſt all the 
principal movers of rebellion in that 
country. They are 6 or 700 men in the 
fort. The militia will never rally; all 
that I am to apprehend therefore, that 
will retard my progreſs in joining you, is. 
a reinforcement of what they call their 
regular troops, by the way of Half-moon 
up the Mohawk river. A diverſion there- 
fore from your army, by that quarter, 
will greatly expedite my junction with 
either of the grand armies.” 

TOBAGO, ſee the ApPENPDIx. 

TOULON, siE6Es of. A city and 
port town of France, and capital of Pro- 
vence, fitnated on the Mediterranean. In 
1606, the Duke of Savoy made a repre- 
{entation to Queen Anne, that as the 
French were maſters of all Savoy, he, by 
invading Provence, could oblige them to 
quit that duchy, if ſhe and the Dutch 
would aſſiſt him. There is a ſtory which 
is credited by ſome writers, that this de- 
ſign was framed by the famous Marquis 
Guiſcard, a French Hugonot. The Bri- 
tiſh miniſtry pointed out the ſiege of 
Toulon as an action of the greateſt im- 
portance, and ſhould it prove ſucceſsful 
would deſtroy almoſt for ever the maritime 
power of France, and render her totally 
incapable of carrying on any trade with 
Spaniſh America. Add to this, they had 
conceived an- opinion that Toulon could 
not withſtand a regular ſiege, and that it 
was garriſoned only with 10 battalions. 
he Duke of Savoy, aſſiſted by Prince 
Eugene, opened the campaign in April 
1707 ; their diſpoſitions ſeemed to threaten 
Savoy, Suza, Feneſtrelles, Dauphiné, and 
Provence, equally and at once, with an 
invaſion. But by their march in the latter 
end of June, through Monacho and Villa 
Franca, it was obvious that Toulon or 
Marſeilles was to be attacked. It is im- 
poſſible todeſcribe the confuſion this march 
threw the enemy into. 

Toulon, it is certain, was not in a pro- 


completeſt victory was obtained, above | Per ſtate of defence, They had few troops 
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in that part of the kingdom, and they 
ſcarce knew from whence to fetch more. 
Louis the XIV. ſhewed leſs prefence of 
mind in this diſtreſs, than on any other oc- 
caſion during his whole reign ; for he 
condeicended to recall one of his beſt oitt- 
cers, whom he had difgraced, the Marechal 
de Catinat, and conſult him on this head. 


When after taking the Marechal's ad- 


vice, the female intrigues of his court 
tranſplanted the command into Marechal 
de Teſſe's hands, who had ſo notorioutty 
blemiſhed the honour of the French arms, 
by raiſing the ſiege of Gibraltar. 

He was now commandant of Toulon; 
when after having muſtered all the troops 
and militia in the neighbourhood, he drew 


them down to his fortreſs, turned ont all. 


the uſeleſs mouths, took up the payements 
in the ſtreets, made haſte to repair the 
fortifications, and ſtrengthen them in every 

art. What proviſions and forage were in 


the fields and villages of Provence, he or- | 


dered to be removed into the cities, and 
what could not, to be burned. But had 
the Duke of Savoy not been confined at 
Turin by an indiſpoſition, the French 
would not have had time to fortity the 
{ſtrong poſts in Provence, nor been able to 
reach Toulon before him : however his 
Royal Highneſs: was very dilatory on his 
march, occaſioned by ſome unknown cauſe. 
For bad he been at Toulon but four d ays 
ſooner, ſaid one of the French colonels, 
he would have carricd it with a diſpute 
only of a few hours. 
The journals ſay, that he retreated on the 

ſame road he came in {even days, what had 
colt him twelve to advance. It is not im- 


probable but he entertained ſome fears of 


reaching Toulon before the flect which 
Was to aflift him; beſidles, his army was 
but indiftercatiy furniſhed with neceſſa 
ries for ſuch an expedition, therefore it 
might produce conſequenccs of an ill, if 
not fatal effect. 

There was, indeed, a French fleet in 
the harbour of thirteen {il of the line. 
twenty-ſeven frigates, aud eight lers, 


— 


40 tranſports, 


j OCCalion, 


TOU 
but badly manned and ill ſupplies 


WW ith 


ſtores. Meanwhile Count Medayi, the 
French commandant any Savoy, eeciver 
orders to evacuate Savoy and cee 
Provence. This he g with great 1 


lance, and Prince Eugene, wh ti ought 
to be there before him, and ftrul:: 
deſign, was baffled. | 

In England they were not id 
occaſion, nor their projets be 
Cloudeſley Shovel, 
Stafford Fairbone, and Sir ohn! 
admirals, with 34 8 


ale nis 


e on this 
1 5 filed. Dir 
Sir George Bun „ir 

1 orris 
men of War and 
| with 10,000 land forces 
commanded by the. Earl of Rivers, fal- 
ed from St. Helen's on the . of 
Auguſt, 1706; but not being joined time 
enough by the Dutch, they ul pro. 
ceeded to Liſbon, and remained there Lil 
March, 74 When Sir George Byn 
detached witha ſtrong iquadron ant nei 
tranſports to the co: it of ia. fo „the 
relief of the Allicd army in tha it kingdom; 
and coming off cope St. Vincent on the 
15th of April, he rcccived news of their 
detcat at Almanza, which conſpired to 
prevent the ſpeedy execution of the deſign 
againſt Toulon. 

On the Fth of June they came to an 
anchor near Final, on the coati of Italy, 
with 43 men of war and 57 tra} Jorts, 
Prince Eugene went there to conſer with 
the Admiral, and ſoon after the tlect ſall- 
ed for Nice, where, on the 29th, the Ad- 
miral had the houour to entertain the 
Duke of Savoy, Prince Eugene, and molt 
of the pencral officers on board his ow! 
ſhip the Aﬀoctation. | 

Though Sir Cloudeſey was not one of 
the politeſt oificers we ever had, yet he 
ſhewed a great deal of prudence in the 
magnificent entertainment made on this 
The guard at the great cabin 
coor, were halberg: ers, in new liverics; at 
the upper end ef the table was ſet an um- 
ed chair, with a crimſon velvet can'py : 
the table conſiſted of fixty covers. and 
every thing was ſo well managed, that his 


| Royal Highneſs could not forbear ſay ing 
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tte Admiral at dinner,“ If your Excel- 
« lency had paid me a vilit at Turin, I 
„ could {carce have treated you ſo weil.” 
After dinner they held a council of war, 
when it was reſolved to force a paſlage 
over the Var, in which the Engliſn Admi- 
ral promiled to alliit. On the laſt day of 
June, this daring enterprize was under- 
taken, to == great altouithment of the 
French, Who believed thcir works upon 
that river en Sir John Norris, 
with tome Britith and one Dutch man of 
war, failed to the mouth of the river, and 
there embarking 600 ſeamen and marines 
into open boats, entered it, and advanced 
within muſket ſhot of the enemy's works, 
making ſuch a terrible fire upon them, 
that their cavalry and many of their foot, 
were aſtoniſhed at an attack they never 
{1{pected, and quitted their intrenchments 
with precipitation; nor could they be pre- 
Lailed upon by their officers to return. 
Sir Cloudefley Shovel, who followed Sir 
ſohn Norris to the place of action, ob— 
lerving their diſorder, commanded] him to 


land with the ſcamen and marines, in or-. 


der to flank the enemy. This was per- 
formed with ſo much fpirit, and Sir John 
and his feamen ſcampercd over the works 
ihe French thought inacceffible ſo fud— 
denly, that the enemy, ſtruck with a pa- 
nic, threw down tlicir arms, and fled in 
the utmolt confuſion. "Fhe Duke of Savoy 
immediately purſued this advantage, andin 
a lingle half hour croſſed that river with 
his whole army; and on the 26th of 
July. he arrived at La Villette, where 
ne fixed his head quarters about a league 
from Toulon, with an army of 38, ooo 
nen. 

he garriſon of Toulon conſiſted now 
of 7000 men, and likewiſe an army 
24,000 Jay encamped under its cannon. 
Next day Prince Eugene being recon- 
noitering, found it {o well garrifoncd and 
fortified, contrary to his expectation, Pro- 
poſed to the Duke of Savoy to retire 

without attempting the jicge ; for it was 
his opinion they ſnould be obliged to make 
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a diſlonourable retreat in the end. But 
the Duke replied, he would rather die in 
the fliege, aud deſtred the Prince to poſ- 
1615 nnen of mount St. Anne, which he 
refuted, heing ordered by tlie Emperor not 
LO expoſe 1118 troops. Prince Eugene at 
another tine propoſed that tlie town 
ſhould be attacked from ſea, and 10,000 
troops fhcuid be embarked on board the 
ihips, and re-embarked in the harbour, 
The Prince ſeems here to have judged 
right, for as Narechal de Feile afterwards 
laid, had this been done, he would have 


been much embarraſſed aud confounded to 


defend it againſt two attacks diametric ally 
oppofite. But the Admira rejected it; 
which fo irritated the Prince, ſays ſome 


memoirs, that the attempt at Toulon 


proved abortive on that account. 

By the French account, it appears that 
the Admiral did not do his utnioſt to ſup- 
pred and ſecond the operations of the army, 
he lay back while their galleys had free 
communication with > Marſeilles, from 
whence they brought NCCCNUTICS of cvery 
kind at pleaſure. 


1 
ing grounds of St. Catherine, one 
of the ne wh Hey furround 'Foulon, 
Which was 
cannon, aud 4500 men, after a ble ody and 
mo{t obſtinate attack of two hours. On 
the roth of Auguſt, Colonel Preitert 
Was killed, : and allo on the 14th, the 
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neſs, and the enemy's was continually ga- 
thering ſtrength. Accordingly, on the 
17th, his Royal Highneſs deſired the 
Admiral would immediately embark the 
ſick and wounded, and withdraw the can- 
non, in order to his raiſing the liege, 
which had coſt him near about 13, ooo 
men, Many reatons were ailigned for rai- 
fing the ſiege, the molt probable, were 
the want of 12,000 Imperialiſts, which 
were ſent to Naples; and the ditagree- 
ment between his Royal Highneſs and 
Prince Eugene. The reports that the 
troops going to improve the victory of 
Almanza, were countermanded; that Ma- 
rechal Villars would thortly enter Pro- 
vence with his army, from theRhine, and 
that the Duke of Burgundy was to march 


at the head of a ſtrong army, to the relief 


of Toulon, and the treacherous correl- 
pondence held by the Counteis of Soiſſons, 
ſiſter-in-law to the Prince, and the Duke's 
near relation. 

But what contributed more to the pre- 
ſervation of Toulon, than the French Mo- 
narch's care, the {kill of the Generals, or 
the faction amongſt the beſiegers, was the 
truth, zeal, and indefatigableneſs of the 
inhabitants of Provence ; for the nobility 
and gentry did not content themſelves 
with arming and marching thither their 
tenants and ſervants, but even coined their 
plate and pawned their jewels, to raiſe 
money to pay the workmen employed in 
the fortifications, which were carried on 
with amazing alacrity, that in three wecks 
time, the town and port were in a very 
good ſtate of defence. This was allowing to 
the dilatorineſs of the Allies, ſays Marechal 
de Tele. | 

The very day the army began to march, 
which was the 21ſt, the flect drew as 
near Toulon as poſhble, and five bomb 
veſſels, ſupported by the lighteſt frigates 
and all the boats of the men of war, under 
the command of Rear-Admiral Dilkes, 
who, notwithſtanding a prodigious firc 
from the place, bombarded the town and 
harbour from noon till ive the next morn- 
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ing, with all the ſucceſs that could be ex. 
pected. By this means the army had time 


to quit their camp at La Villette, which 
they did in five columns in great ſafety 
without being purtued, As to any at- 
tempts afterwards, his Royal Highnels 
put it pretty much out of Peſſe's power, 
by a rapid march. Thus ended the fa- 
mous ſiege of Toulon, from whence the 
Allies hoped, and the French feared ſo 
much. | 
To ſpeak impartially, one may ſafely 
{et the faults of both Generals agaiuſt each 
other. Ilad the Duke of Savoy arrived a 
week ſooner, he had carried his point: 
and, on the other hand, had Marechal de 


| Tefle underitood his bufineſs as well as 


Marechal de Catinat, his Royal Highneſs 
had returned without an army. This 
affair, though it miſcarried, proved of 
great ſervice to the allied powers, and 
had many happy conſequences, which per- 


| haps ought to balance the expence of it: 


ſuch as the great damage the French {ul. 
tained in their ſhippivg ; the burning and 
deſtroying eight of their capital ſhips ; the 
blowing up of ſeveral magazines; the 
burning above 169 houſes in Toulon; 
and the devaſtations committed in Pro- 
vence, to the value of thirty millions of 
French livres. | 

It was an enterprize which itruck 2 
greatcr terror throughout all France, than 
what had bcen known there, during the 
whole reign of Louis XIV. and brought 
theſe further advantages to the common 
cauſe : It cauſed a great diverſion of the 
enemy's forces, by which their army in 
Germany was weakened, the Duke of Or- 
leans progreſs, after the battle of Almanza 
in Spain, retarded ; the ſuccouring of Na- 
ples prevented; and the conquelts of the 
Allies in Italy ſecured. As no prince in 
the world knew better than the Duke of 
Savoy how to repair faults and recover 
palt miſcarriages, ſo he gave, on this occa- 


ſion, a noble proof of his high ſpirit, by 


poſſeſſing himſelf of the fortreſs of Suza, 


and thereby effectually ſhut the French: 


out 


10 


s, and opened a 


cut of his dominion paſlage 
to Dauphine. 

Sir Cloudeſley Shovel having afligncd 
2 quadr on of 13 fail to Sir Thomas 
Pilkes, for the Mexliterrancan lervice, ict 
tail for England with the reſt of the flect, 
and was in the ſoundings on the 23d 
of October. About eight o'clock at 
night his own ſhip ſtruck upon the rocks 
ef Scilly, commonly called the biſhop and 
his clerks, in two minutes he went down, 
and perimhed with every perſon on board. 
This was likewiſe the fate of the Eagle 
and Romney. The Fireband fireſhip was 
dathed in pieces, but the captain and 
twenty-four men ſaved themſelves in the 
boat. The Phiœnix ran aſhore, but was 
kappily got off again. The Royal Anne, 
in which Sir. George Byng bore his flag, 
was ſaved by the pretence of mind an 
uncommon dexterity of him and his ofli— 
cers. The St. George, commanded by 
the Lord Duriley, {truck upon the rocks 
with Sir Cloudefley, but was providential- 
Iy ſaved; that wave which beat out the 
Admirals lights, ſet her afloat. The Admi- 
ral's body being caſt aſhore, was ſtripped 
and buried in the ſand, but afterwards 
ditcovered, and brought to Plymouth, 
from whence it was conveyed to London, 
and interred in Weltminſter Abbey. 

_ TOUL ON, ENGAGEMENT OFF. Early 
in the year 1742, Admiral Matthews was 
ſent to the Mediterranean, to aſſume the 
command of the Britiſh ſauadron there, 

which overawed all the States of Italy, and 
rode maſter of the ſea : it had been con— 
ducted for ſome time by Admiral Leſtock, 
an inferior officer, as Admiral Haddock, 
who had had the command, through his 
ill ſtate of health, had been obliged to re- 
gn. Mr. Matthews was likewile inveſted 
with the character of miniſter plenipoten— 
tiary to the King of Sardinia, and the 
States of Italy. Immediatcly after he had 
taken his command, he ordercd Captain 


Norris todeſtroy five Spaniſh galleys, which 
had put into the bay of St. Tropez, and 
this ſervice was effectually performed. In | 


- 
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May, detached Commodore Rowley 
with eight ſail to cruize off the harbour 
of Toulon, nd a great number of mer- 
chant ſhips fell into his hands. In the be- 
ginning of July he landed ſome men at St. 
Remo, in the territories of Genoa, and 
deſtroyed the magazines that were crected 
tor the ute of the Spanith army, | 
In Auguſt, he ſent Commodore Martin 
with a ſquadron into the bay of Naples, 
to bombard that city, unleſs his Sicilian 
Niajeſty would immediately recall his 
troops, which had joined the Spaniſh army, 
and promiſe to remain neuter during the 
continuance of the war. Naples was im- 


mediately filled with conſternation, the 


King fubtcribed to theſe conditions, and 
the ſquadron rejoined the Admiral in the 
roads of Hieres, which he had choſen for 
his winter ſtation. Here he remained 
without any thing material happening, 
except that Captain Greaves of the Marl- 
borough, ſenior captain in the Mediterra- 
nean, who had wore a broad pendant dur- 
ing the time he had been abroad, and re- 
peated ſignals as the ſuperior of the third 
diviſion, and commanding in the third 
polt ; having ever ſince January 1713, been 
employed in his Majeſty's ſervice, always 
contenting himſelf with ſuch cmployments 
as his ſuperiors allotted him; now finding, 
on his arrival at Hieres, Mr. Rowley, a 
junior officer, Rear Admiral, he immedi- 
atcly reſigned his commiſhon, and went 
home by land, greatly lamented by all his 
oillcers and ſhip's company, and Mr. Corn- 
wall was appointed captain of the Marl- 
borough. He was not maſter of that do- 
cility and iubmithon, to continue {erving 
under a junior, his fpirit was not tame 
enough, neither would his ſenſe of honour 
infter him to be thus pliant ; he therefore 
thought quitting the navy the only re- 
ſentment in his power, as he could not 
bear the mortification which he always 
faithfully endeavoured not to deſerve, and 
he apprehended the injury done to his 1c- 
niority, pre-cminence, and long ſervices, 
entirely {et him free from all ſubjection, 
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or the leaſt ſtain and reproach for leaving 
the fleet, when to fair an opportunity was 
eady to offer, to make known his further 
abilities, courage, and 120 on to a 
2 
The combined fleet of France and Spain, 


which had ſo long threatened the giving. 


law to the Italian ſtates, and whole cont- 
manders even boaſted they were intrult- 
ed with a coup d'cclat that ſhould {urprize 
all Europe, had lain blocked up in th: tar- 
bour of 'Poulon three years by an Eknohfſh 
ſquadron, firſt commanded by Admiral 
Haddock, and now by Admira L Matthews, 
began on the ↄth of February, 1744, to 
Come out. On the 1oth they were all 
out, and Mr. Matthews intended te en- 


gage them, but the wind proving vari- 


able, the day was ſpent in making and re- 
peating ſignals. On the 1ith, at nine 
in the morning, they being come near 
enough to be attacked, he made ſignal for 
the line of battie, act the Rear Ada al 
to lead, but he had the misfortune in this 
particular not to be exactly obeyed ; the 
van and center confuſed themſelves, never 
all in the line, nor all in action. Though 
the inſtructions they received were well 
concerted, and what every officer might 
ealily underſtand, yet he could not enforce 
obedience, ſince they would not. obey. A 
certain commoner in his elaborate {pecch 
in the houſe of commons, ſaid, “ Mr. 
« Matthews's orders were {o bonfulc and 
unintelligible, it was eaſy to account. 
© for the fleets being in ſuch diſorder.“ 

But all could contradict ſuch an attertion, 
who had the pleaſure to hear them, and 
thoſe who had their eyes open, faw wit! 
what intent ſuch a partial repeeicn otation 
Matthews's. conduit was held 


Ly 


forth. 

The combined fleet wich the Murs 
regularity and uniformity approached, 
twelve at noon Mr. Matthews hoiſted 4 
ſignals to evgage and chaſe, ſtill 
keeping abroad the fig nal for the line of 
battle. 


give 


EQ ulvocations of ſpeech, 


turn ſoo! 
forcing his ſhip ahead between the Namur 
Such an uncommon example of 


IVY 


Mr, Leſtock, on whom the dependence 
of victory lay, was now five miles altern; 
he was dilatory, but acted under the Punc- 
tilios of diicipline, and Mr. Matthes 
who had waltcd all the morning for his 
coming up, Was neceflitated to begin the 
Nack without him, which he did where 
Mr. Leſtock ſhould have been, who blanc 
him for his impatience, and en gaging the 
{hip he ought to have had, but all the 
world kuew he kept aloof: his conduct 
was too apparent, notwithſtanding tj. 
exactneſs of d., 
cipline, aſiertions of cvery kind, and the 
honourable acquittance of a court-mart:- 
ir Plainly appeared he never intended 
come into that ſtation, nor any er 
which was a ſighting, one. This was the 
voice of the nation, and they would not 
be impoſed upon with pertinent reatoy: 
and ridiculous evalions. His conduct was 
guided by pcrional reſentment, he deter- 
mined not to aili{t him in the day of action, 


but let him lie expoled to a ſuperior fire, 


facrificing the honour of his country to 


Had 


the gratifying of his own paſſion, 
Mr. Matthews waitcd till he came up, 
there would have been no enemy to en- 


gage, ſince the combined ficets were with 


all fail aboard bearing away fcuthward. 
The Namur, Admiral Matthews, Marl- 
borough, Captain Cornwall, went down 
aud began the attack on the Real, the 
Spaniſh Admiral; they engaged her very 
briikly within muſh tet ſhot. This was an 
imprudent ation for Mr. Matthews, he 
therefore returned to oblerye his ſanadron, 
but Captain Cornwall obliged him to re- 
ner than he voluntarily Wwoul by 


and Kcal. 
generoſity thus to fhield his Admiral was 
truly noble and meritorious; there he 
ſtood the inceſſant fire of two ſhips, daunt— 
leſs, in the midſt of danger, raked fore 
and aft, and his maſts carried away by the 
board. Thus the brave Captain Cornu all 


Ll 


armed with reſolution, in full puyiuil of 
: glor 75 } 
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cager to give all the fire, and re- 


glory, - 
ceive it all, i with the honour of 
lis flag; which he never would ſuffer t 


be ruck, zeal for his King, and Jove for 


his country, fighting His ſhip, fell a victim, 


having lot both his legs attemptiug to go 
aloft, neither ſupports d with the ncceliary 


allttance his viftrets demanded, nor ſup— 


plicd with a ſufticlency of men. ol 
M. * Court, the Lrench Admira al, ſaid, 
« He was the only Britim captain that did 
huis au for the Hercules not being 
« attacked, was in honour obliged to at- 
„„ liſt her admiral, and lying on the Marl- 
« borough's quarter, cleared her decks ; 
e {HI his firmnels continued undaunted, 
though unaided,” As well enemies as 
friends, bemoaned the fall of fo brave a 
man. His ofticers and ſhip's company felt 
a greater los in him than in Mr. Greaves, 


W I o now only ferved them to recall every 


jultance of lis conduct, and add new lultre 
to his {uperiority. 

'The- Dorſetſhire might have relieved 
the Marlborough, by taking off the Her- 
cules; and though Admiral Matthews 
{cit Captain Burriſh a meſlt ger, deliring 


him to allilt the Marlborough, inſtead of 


obeying, he pretended to engage the Hal- 
cvon, but 40 inadvertently, his indolence 
was too Bla laring not to be cliſcovered: for 


{ich unac 


1 
D!IGnte 
Ve Norſolk in the meantime td 


the Conſtant, and obliged her to fheer 


away: the Real and Hercules fircd after 
her'to bring her ba ck, but in vain. 
| e Admiral, 
Cornwall, were the dats gentle- 
men who did their duty in the center, 
pre other captain in this diviſion lay at 
a cautious diſtance from his en emy, and 
fired his fhot without giving or recciving 
damage. 
Mr. P. Oſborne, and Mr. Corniſh, ſaw 
1 with an emotion becoming Britons, 
raycly thrult themicives into the line, 
= attacked the Poder, but being only 


I \ * 
i© Nel folk, t! 


in trigates, it was not their province to 


i 


ountable miicond: ict he was | 


| their fail 
fired at her, but at ter grent ire. 
The Spaniſh Admiral thewed now more 
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continue there, ſo they were obliged to 
detilt, and fail back to their former ſta- 
tions. The Princeſſa, Somerſet, Dragon, 
Bedford, and Kinglton, took occalion to 
fire at her, but in ſuch a wild, confuſed, 
unjullifiable manner, it was only cxpoling 
themielves to the public ridicule. Mr. 
Hawke, now admiral, in the Berwick, 
burned with indignation at the ſight of 
luch {candalons behaviour, like an officer 
and an #.nglith feamen bore down and 
gave her battle. He had no ſignal, nor 
any particular order to do this, but he 


thought it indiipenſably his duty, fince 


none cf the ſnips would, to whole lot ſhe 
had happened to fall. Ie knew the boaſts 
and exaggerations that would ariſe irvm 
one ſhip's beating off ſeven, and bravely 
prevented that ignomy, by breaking diſci- 
pline, to preſerve honour; for the Poder 
was not his ſhip, but the Amerique. 

At the firſt broadſide ſhe loſt 27 men, 
and had {even of her lower deck guns di E 
mounted. She itil] made a vigorous rc 
ſiſtance; but after having had 116 men 
killed, her mainmaft aud 5 carried 
away, ſhe ſtruck. The licutenants of fe- 
veral hips boarded her, claiming the ho- 
nour ; but Don Rodriguez, the captain, 
{aid he held them all in contempt, except 


the Berwick's, to whom with great po- 


litenc 13, he delivered bis v. ord, declaring 
his honour would not fuſer him to ſtrike 
the Spanith colours to them. 

Ey this time the al and Marlberorgh 
were diſabled, the former quite ſilent. 
Ir. Matthews ordered the Anne galley 


to burn the Real, but had neglecteꝗ or- 
dering Mr. Mackay to prime her, er 


hould 15 ve been done ſome time before. 
Theſe extraordinary commimons of de- 
fraction are not ſo eaſily executed: ſhe 
vas neither coveret nor conducted, which 
is always the practice in theie e. The 
Hercules, Haleyon, and Eritkant, who 
ſa w the impencling blow, crowded all 
on this dreadful occaſion, and 
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C:ral proofs of noble bravery than before; 
he was unſhaken and immoveable even in 
the midit of dangers. We may calily 
conceive the conſternation his ſhip's crew 
mult be in, expecting every moment to be 
„ allowed in the flames. But Don Na- 
varro brought ſeven of his lower tier guns 
to bear upon her, pointing and firing 
them with his own hands, made every 
ſhot take place, ſo that had no accident 
happened to the fireſhip, it ſeems probable 
the would have been funk: he allo ſent a 


launch full of men to drive her along-ſide 


the Marlborough, the only ſhip near her. 
Captain Mackay, as he palled the Dorſet- 
ſhire, going down, deſired her aſſiſtance 
to cover and conduct him, which Captain 
Burriſh refuled, thouph ordered by the 
Admiral. Mr. Mackay made anſwer with 
2 ſigh, © Then J am going to be facri- 
c ficed.” He, poor man, was obliged to 
go. priming down, alone, and unafliſted, 
{o ſevere was his neceſſity ! Yet ſo great 
was his generoſity, being conſcious he 
muſt fall a victim, that he ordered his 
men into the boat, and bid them procecd 
to the ſhips; but the hentenant, mate, 
and two others, refuſed, ſaying, they 
would wait for the urge which was to 
fetch him, who alone (ſtood the deck with 
a match in his hand, they being near 
drunk, went below. The launch was 
now ſo near him, what recourſe muſt he 
have in this helpleſs condition! alas! to 
the fatal neceſſity of firing the guns in the 
waſte. His matches were unwarily placed, 
hatches unlaid, {cuttles open, funnels un— 
capped, running down, ynprepared, and 
primed with a great deal of looſe powder, 
plunged into inextricable diſtreſs, without 
the leaſt glimpſe of hope, every ſhip and 
every friend far off, in a few minutes ſhe 
blew up, without doing execution. 

Had any ſhip gone down with her, con- 
ſidering the helpleſs condition of the Real, 
there would have been no probability of 
danger, nor making the intent ineffectual, 

Mr. Mackay was, we may ſay, univer 
ſally beloved, and univerſally lamented 


He arri 


viſion. 
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ed to this ill-fated command b. 

Fa 
long conrle of obedience and diligence, 
and what is commonly called a thorough 
knowledge of his duty. In ſome accounts 
we find it aſſerted, that he was extrenic! ly 
flow and tedicus in priming his ſhip, but 
theſe are wrong, for thoſe who know any 
thing of a freſhip Will readily agree, ſhe 
cannot be primed in leis time than an hour 
and a half, and it was not two hours fro. * 
the time of his receiving orders to li; 
death. To be directed upon a ſervice be. 
fore any advice to get ready for it, i; 
enough to confound a man ; hurry to dil. 
patch, fear of diſplcaſing, concern to feel 
what hie never felt in all his ſervice, re. 
proofs and menaces! Eagerneſs and pre- 
cipitation to execute, all help on ſuch an 
occafion to excite a guſt of paſſion, with 
which the conflict muſt be violent, aud 
the {ſucceſs uncertain. It is inhuman and 
baſe in the friends of Mr. Leſtock, to blaſt 
the memory of a man, who had often 
given proofs he neither feared the enemy 
nor death, and who at laſt ſo brayely loſt 
his life. 

In the meantime Mr. Rowley, with 
part of his diviſion, got abreaſt of NI. de 
Court, and engaged him very warmly. 
Mr. H. Oſborn, now Admiral, attacked 
and ſupported him to the utmoſt of his 
power, who, with Mr. Hawke, were the 
only gentlemen that fought in the van Gt- 
The French Admiral fecing the 
danger the Spaniards were falling into, 
judiciouſly tacked to relieve them. "I's 
obliged Mr. Rowley to tack, who had not 
an all-ſufthciency, as Mr. Leſtock terms it, 
with ſeven ſhips to oppoſe nineteen, and 
rejoined the centre, leaving part of his 
van expoſed to the fire of M. Gabaret, 
chief d'cſcadre of the French van, but 
that officer preferred the preſervation of 
the Spaniards to the deſtruction of the 
Engliſh, Mr. Hawke now finding he could 
not maintain his prize, reſolved to abandon 
her: and Mr. Matthews obſerving the 
French ſquadron had tacked, unfortunately 
gave Mr. Leſtock his deſired plca, by 
hauling 
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banling down the ſignal to engage, and 
hoittiug the ſignal to give over chaſe. 
This alteration of ſignals {cemed intended 
for Mr. Rowley, not Mr. Leſtock, whom 


he tad forgot. 
But the ſignals for beginning and ceaſing 


action are ſo general, that no exception or 


mitrepreſentation are to be interpreted 
From them, nor any curtailment made. 
so this ferved all, and many were glad. 
Mr. Rowley, to join the centre, cealed 
do engage the ſooner to effect it; and Mr. 
Leſtock ſhortened fail agreeable to ſignal. 
M. de Court retook the Poder, and re- 
lieved the Spaniſh fleet, which, if the 
Engliſh captains had done their duty, 
miglit have been totally deſtroyed before 
this time; but only ix of the whole fleet 
of the line gave proofs of Britiſh valour. 
Mr. Leltock ſays he could not come up 
to engage the Spaniards, yet allows ſome 
of his beſt failers could, but it being a 
breach of difcipline, he could not permit 
them. The truth is, he had a pique 
againſt the Admiral, and if he could, ei— 
ther under the ſereen of diſcipline, or by 
any other means, it was his determined 
retolution not to join him; on the con- 
trary, it was his pleaſure and innate ſatiſ- 
faction to {ce him diſabled and without 
alliſtance. | 
The combined fleet, now unmoleſted, 
continued the courſe they had begun to 
ſteer before the action, and Mr, Matthews, 
with his whole flect, was an idle ſpecta— 
tor, However, he ſoon after gave chaſe. 
At three next day, in the afternoon, he 
came in fight of them; they were in every 
kind of conrullon and irregularity, fuctu— 
ating and dividing each others motions, 
the Real in tow, the Poder behind, which 
the Eflex burned, The Darlborough 
ſent to Mahon, and replaced by the Bur— 
ford, who had arrived that morning from 
England. | 
It was theſineſt moon-light night nature 


could have given, aud the whole fleet in | 


exatt order for the firſt time, an eaſy vic- 
tory was expected, Britith hands and 
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Britiſh hearts rejoiced at the glorious op- 
port unity. Matthews foreſaw that if he 
made the ſignals to give chaſe and engage, 
Mr. Leſtock would regain his honour loſt 
the day before, which his reſentment 
could not allow : he thercfore lay afleep, 
while the enemy wiſely took the advan- 
tage to free themſelves a ſecond time from 
danger, and retired with all the precipita- 
tion their ſhattered condition would permit. 

On the 17th, the Britiſh fleet arrived 
at Mahon, where Mr. Leſtock was 1ut- 
pended and {cnt home. The nation was 
alarmed at the miſcarriage, and loudly 
complained agrecable to cuſtom on ſuch oc- 
caſions; and Mr. Leſtock arrived at the 
only time which could have added moſt to 
his diſgrace, for every body looked upon 
him as the delinquent. Soon after Mr. 
Matthews arrived (having deſired leave 
to return on account of his bad ſtate of 
health). The affair became an inquiry 
in parliament, which thought both to 
blame; but being conſcious they could 
not preciſely clear up the difficulty, ſo 
well as thoſe acquainted with maritime 
cales of a ſimilar nature, they petitioned 


his Nlajeſty for a court-martial, which 


j 
! 


was held on the inferior officers. The 


Captains Burriſh, Ambrole, and Wilhams, 


were broke. Mr. Leſtock (who was tried 
by another court-martial, of which the 
late Admiral Byng was a principal member, 
without deliberation was honourably ac- 
ouitted, becauſe he acted prudent! and 
agrecable to the {ſignals : but Nir. Mat- 
ihews who fought, was broke becauſe he 
acted /mprudently: nay, he narrowly ef- 
caped being ſhot for cowardice and deſer- 
tion, while Mr. Leſtock triumphed on his 
trial. Such procecdings are hardly to be 
accounted for; they mult be attributed 


to intereſt and party, which at this time 


had the predominance. 

It is certain that neither of the admirals 
wanted courage or fill: they had been 
on {eparate commands, and executed their 
commiſſions to. the ſatisfaction of their 
Their. being united here occa- 
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ſioned this miſcarriage. Envy and reſent- 
ment was their true characterlitic. 

Mr. Matthews's account, publiſhed by 
authority, fays, "Phat the evening be— 
fore the action, he made the right ygnal 


„ter brizging to (and Rr. Leltock, as 


&« well as himfelf, knew the combined 
cet was out of Toulon, and au engage— 
% ment every minute expected). He 
% nought ro fo very ncar the enemy, 
© he could count their {hips upon deck, 
© but could not at the {ame time 1ce. thc 
& Vice-Admiral. In the morning, when 
© the ſignal for the line of battle was 
& made, Mr. Leſtock was five miles aſtern 
© of him.” Without doubt Leitock did 
not intend to tight till Matthews was ei— 
ther killed or diſabled, as then he might 
take the fole command, which was what 
he wanted; 
one was ſuperior, 
Matthews's letters to Leſtock. “ You 
c cannot be more defirous of commancing 
© in chief, than I am of reſigning it.” 

The following words are politively aſ- 
ſerted to have paſſed between Mr. Corn- 
wall, on the bow of the Marlborough, 
and Mr. Matthews, walking in the {tern 
gallery of the Namur, juſt before the en- 
gagement. 

Cornwall. How do you do, Sir? 

Matthews. Do! I can do nothing! 
Look at the Vice Admiral ! 

Cornwall. I have looked on him a long 
time with concern. 

Matthews. By G—d, every one of thetic 
ſhips will get away from me. | 

Cornwall. 1 Think if you attack theſe 
here ( pointing ro the Sp 11 2 van) you 
mary” ſtop them. 

Matthes Do you 
will vou oO me? 

Cornwall. 

TOURN axT SIEGE Or. A city of the 
Auitrian Neue = ſituated on the 
Schelde, about 13 miles caſt from Mons. 
At the beginning of the campaign in the 
year 1709, the Allies, commanded by the 


oC. 


think. fo !— Ard 


Duke of Marlborovgh and Prince Eugene, 


for the whole difference was, 
This appears in one of 
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propoſed to give battle to the Freych 
my commanded by Murechal de Villa 
but the Marcchal reiired on thei; ap- 
proach, and unadvifedly weakenecd the . 

riſon of TJ'ournay, to ſtrengthen | nis 8 
army. It was now judged neceſſary to be 

liege that city, therefore on the 2 27th Cay 
of "June it was inveſted. The trench: 
were opened between the 7th and beh. 
days of July, and the liege proſccut ed 
with ſo much vigour, that on the 28th, 
the garriſon demanded to capitulate fo 

the town, which they furrendered on the 
goth, 1 he next day the Marquis de Sur— 
ville, the French Governor, Was enter 
mined at dinner by Prince Eugene, and in 
the afternoon retired into the cit: del, 
which his garriſon had entered to the nm. 
ber of 4000 men; but a great number 9 
their men concealed themſelves in tlie 
town ; and two captains, four lietenants, 
with about 150 men, came to the Puke 
of Marlborough's camp. At the {me 
time the French ſick and wounded, to te 
number of 800, marchcd out to be con— 
duced to Doway ; and the Earl of Alle- 
marle, who was appointed governor of 
Tournay, took poltellion of the town, 
The time agreed for evacuating the fime 
expiring that night, the Allies began to 
work again on the approaches to the cita— 
del. On the iſt of Auguſt, the French 
firſt began the act of holiility, and fired 
from the citadcl, with cannon and inm-}1 
ſhot, upon Count Lottum's trenches ard 
batteries; from whence they were imme- 
diately. anſwered, and the fire continued, 
very hot on both ſides the whole night. | 
The ſame day difpoiitions were Maile tor 
a ſecond attack; the new lines of circum— 
vallation about the [ Gn | 


ar- 


citadel] almoſt (cd, 
and orders given for levelling thoſe about 
the town. 

In the meantime the Marquis of Sur 


ville having propoled to the Confederate 


generals the appointing of two perſons to 


treat about the ſorrender of the citadel, 
the Princes. of Savoy and P! fartborough 
named the Sieur de Lalo, a brigadier © 
tic 
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the Britiſh troops, and the Marquis Sur- 
ville choſe the Marquis de Ravignan, a 
brigadier in the French ſervice, who hav- 
ing conferred together, dico up and {ub- 
{ſcribed an agreement, by which the place 
was to be ſurrendered the 5th of Septem- 
ber, and the garriſon to have all the ho- 
nours of war. But on this occaſion, the 
French gave a freſh inſtance of their inſin- 
cerity, and manifeſted to the world, that 
their propoſals for delivering up the cita- 
del of Tournay, were but an artifice to 
gain time, and, if poſſible, amuſe the 
Allies : for the King of France refuſed to 
ratify theſe articles, unleſs a general ceſ- 
ſation of arms in the Netherlands, till the 
5th of September, ſhould at the fame 
time be agreed on, which the Allies re- 
jected. 

Hereupon the ſiege was carried on with 
al! poſſible vigour ; and notwithſtanding 
the great difficulties the Confederate 
troops met with in their attacks, by rea- 
ſon of the vaſt numbers of the French 
mines, on the 3147t of Auguſt the garriſon 
beat the chamade, deſiring to capitulate. 
Hoſtages being thereupon exchanged on 
both ſides, M. Dolet, and the Marquis de 
Ravignan, both major-generals, and four 
other officers, came out of the citadel ; 
and Major-General Hondorff, with five 
officers more on the ſide of the Confede- 
rates, were ſent in. Dolet and his com- 
pany were brought to the Earl of Albe- 
marle's houſe, where the Duke of Marl- 
borough and the Prince of Savoy being 
met to receive their propoſals, they of- 
fered to ſurrender the place, and deliver- 
ed a propoſal of a capitulation, conſiſting 
of eleven articles. | 

When they had made thcir offers, they 
were deſired to withdraw; and after ſome 
conſultation, they were called in again, 
and received for anſwer from the Duke of 
Marlborough and the Prince of Savoy, 
that they could allow no other conditions, 
but that the garriſon ſhould ſurrender 
themſelves prifoners of war. So they re- 


turned into the citadel, and about three 
Nu xz. LIL, 
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o'clock in the afternoon the hoſtilities be- 
gan again, | 

Their Highneſſes thought fit to infiſt 
on having the garrilon priſoners of war, 
as well for the honour of the arms of the 
Allies, as in return for the French King's 
having rcfuſcd to agree to the former ca- 
pitulation : beſides that during the ce ſla- 
tion, the advices they had before were 
confirmed; the French officers owning 
that they were obliged to ſurrender for 
want of proviſions. | 

On the 10th of September, about break 
of day, word came that the garriſon was 
at laſt willing to ſurrender upon ſuch 
terms as ſhould be allowed them. Where- 
upon their Highneſſes immediately ſigned 
the articles of capitulation, by which the 
garriſon retained their ſwords and bag- 
gage, and returned to France, on condi- 
tion that they ſerved not againſt the Al- 
lies, till a like number of officers and ſol- 
diers of the Allies were returned to the 
allied army. 

TOURS, BATTLE NEAR, This is the 
capital city of Touraine, on the banks of 
the Loire, 104 miles ſouth-weſt of Paris. 
Abderames, the Saracen general, having 
ſacked Poictiers, intended to plunder the 
ſepulchre of St. Martin, but was met near 
this city by Charles Martel, in October, 
732, who totally defeated the Saracens, 
killing near 100,000 of them, beſides their 
general. This victory ſecured Chriſten- 
dom, which would have become a prey to 
the Barbarians if they had gained France. 

TOWTON, BATTLE Ar. A village of 
Vorkſhire, ſituated about 11 miles ſouth 
from York. This battle was fought ten 
years before that at Tewkſbury, at the 
time when Edward IV. had juſt aſcended 
the throne of England. The Houſe of 
Lancaſter had many powerful adherents, 
and Margaret, Queen to Henry VI. re- 
ſolved not to give up her huſband's crown 
while ſhe had any friends. She appointed 
the Duke of Somerſet general of her ar- 
my, and reſolved to riſk a battle with the 
forces of Edward, who were advancing 
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towards her, and who had detached Lord 
Fitzwalter to ſecure the pals of Ferry- 
bridge, which was no ſooner done, than 
Somerſet ordered the Lord Clifford to 
drive the enemy away from thence, 
Which he did, and flew Fitzwalter, and a 
brother to the Earl of Warwick. When 
that nobleman, who was conſidered as the 
{oul or Edward's army, heard of this 
traufaction, he glowed with revenge; and 
afraid leaſt the ſoldiers ſhould term it an 
il omen, he ſtabbed his horſe in ſight of 
the whole army (to ſhew that he intended 
not to fly), and kiing the hilt of his 
word, while the blade was reeking with 
the creature's blood, {wore, that though 
every one round him ſhould deſert the 
cauſe, he alone would ſtand by the King 
to the laſt gaſp? Edward allo at the ſame 
time diſcovered a ſteadineſs of foul, which 
had a happy effect in the foldicrs. He 
made proclamation that all who detircd to 
be ditmiſſed, might leave the army as 
toon as they pleaſed, but that ſuch as 


ſhould fly during the battle, muſt expect 


no favour. He then detached the Lord 
Falconbridge to attack Clifford at Ferry— 
bridge. This order was ſo well executed, 
that Clifford's party was routed, and him- 
ſelf killed on the {pot. The poſt being 
thus regained, Edward pafled his army 
over the river, and prepared to attack the 
The two armies met near 'J'ow- 
ton ; Henry's army contained 60,000, his 
rival's 40, ooo men. 

The air was darkened by the ſnow, 
which fell very thick, and was blown by 
the wind in the faces of the Lancaſtrians, 
who began the battle with a ſhower of 
arrows. Falconbridge, who commanded 
the van of the Yorkiſts, diſlaining to fight 
at a diſtance, bid his men lay by their 
bows and take to their {words. This or- 
der produced a furious atrack, each man 
engaging his adverſary hand to hand, and 
both ſides with equal reſolution. The 
conflict laſted from morning till night. 
Edward ſignalized himſelf by his extraor- 
dinary nr * which greatly contributed 
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to the obſtinacy of the diſpute, his men 
reſolving to conquer or die by the fide or 
ſo brave a Prince. At length the Lanca(. 
trians were put to flight, and a dreadful 
laughter enſued ; Edward ordering his 
men to give no quarter, becauſe he Would 
not weaken his army by taking charge of 
the pritoners. The fugitives made to- 
wards Tadcaſter bridge, but deſpairing to 
| reach it, as they were ſo hotly puriucd, 
they turned aſide, in order to paſs the 
Cock, which runs into the Werf. This 
was done with ſo much hurry and confu— 
lion, that the river was immediately full 
of drowned men; and the flaughter was 
ſo great, that the water for {everal miles 
was red with blood. We are told that no 
leſs than 36,009 men were ſlain in the 
courſe of this action. As for Henry and 
Margaret, on the news of this deteat, 
they poſted directly for Scotland, and took 
refuge in Edinburgh. Edward then find- 
ing no further oppoſition, returned to 
London to prepare for his coronation, 

'TREN TON, 5$KIRMISH AT, IN 1776, 
The county town of Hunterdon in New 
Jerſcy, ſituated on the Delaware river, 
27 miles north of Philidelphia, North 
America. 


Extract of a Letter from Ceneral Sir I I. 
liam Howe to Lord George Germaine, 
dated New-T or fr, December 19, 1776. 


© On the 25th inſtant, in the evening, 
a party of the cnemy attacked an out- 
guard from the poſt of Trenton, where 
Colonel Rall commanded with three bat- 
talions of Heſſians, 5o chaſſeurs, and 29 


Arb dragoons, having with them fix fell 
pieces, which party was beaten back. On 
the ſucceeding morning, at ſix, the rebels 
appeared in force with cannon, evidently 
| intending to attack the poſt. Colonel Rall 
baving received intelligence of their de- 
ſign, had the troops nuder arms, and de- 
tached his. own .regiment to ſupport an 
advanced piquet. This piquet being for- 
ced, and falling back upon the regiment, 

threv/ 
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crew it into fome diſorder, which occa- 
Gongd them to retire upon the other bat- 
tallous: no advantage being taken of this, 
they rec :overcd themſelves, and the whole 
ormed in front of the village, 

The rebels, without advancing, can- 
nonaded them In this ſituation, and Colo— 
nel Rall moved forward to attack them, 
with the regiments of Losſberg and Rall; 
in which attack Colonel Rall was wounded, 
azad the regiments were made priſoners. 
The rebels then advanced to the regiment 
of Knvphauſen, and alſo made that corps 
priloners. 

Some few officers, and about 200 men 
of the brigade, with the chaſſeurs, and a 
party of dragoons, retreated to Colonel 
Donop's corps at Burdenton, ſix miles 
diſtant. Several officers were wounded, 

and about 40 men killed and wounded. 

This misfortune {ſeems to have proceed- 
ed from Colonel Rall's quitting his poſt, 
and advancing to the attack, inſtead of 
defending the village. 

'The rebels re- croſſed the river Dela- 


ware immediately, with the pr iſoners and | 


cannon that they had taken,” 


Extradt of a Letter from General Sir IWil- 
lian: Howe to Lord George Germaine, 
lated Vu ork, Fanuary 5, 1777. 


In conſequence of the advantage 
gained by the enemy at Trenton, on the 
26th of laſt month, and the neceſſity of an 
alteration in the cantonments, Lord Corn- 
wallis. deterring his going to England by 


i; poſted 


this opportunity, went from hence to 
Jerſey on the iſt inſtant, and reached 
Frince-Town that night, to which place 
General Grant had advanced, with a body 
of troops from Brunſwick and Hillſbo- 
rough, upon gaining intelligence that the 
enemy, on receiving re-inforcements from 
Virginia, Maryland, and from the militia 
of Penſylvania, had repaſſed the Delaware 
into Jerſey. 

On the 2d, Lord Cornwallis having re- 
ceived accounts of the rebel army being 
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at Trenton, advanced thither, 
leaving the 4th brigade under the com- 
mand of J.i:urenant-Colonel Mawhood, at 
Prince-'l'own, and the 2d brigade with 
Brigadicr-General Leſlie, at Maidenhead. 
On the approach of the Britiſh troops, 
the cuemy's forward poſts were driven 


back upon their army, which was formed 


in a ſtrong poſition behind a creek running 
through Trenton. During the night of 


the 2d the enemy quitted this ſituation, 


aud marching by Allen's Town, and from 
thence to I'rince-'Town, fell in on the 
morning of the zd, with the x7th and 
55th regiments, on their march to join 
Brigadicr-General Leilie at Maidenhead. 

Lieutenant-Colonel Mawhood not being 
apprehenſive of the enemy's ſtrength, at- 
tacked and beat back the troops that firſt 
preſented themſelves to him, but finding 
chem at length very ſuperior to him in 
numbers, he puthed forward with the 17th 
regiment, and joined Brigadier-General 
Leſlie, The 55th regiment retired by the 
way of Hilliborough to Brunſwick, and 
the enemy proceeding immediately to 
Prince-Town, the 4oth regiment alſo re- 
tired to Brunſwick. 

The loſs upon this occaſion to his Ma- 
jeſty's troops, is 17 killed, and nearly 200 
wounded and miſſing. Captain Leſlie, of 
the 17th, is among the few killed ; and 
for further particulars I beg leave to re- 
fer your Lordſhip to the incloſed return. 
Captain Philips, of the 35th grenadiers, 
returning from hence to join his company, 
was on this day beſet between Brunſwick 
and Prince-'Town by ſome lurking villains, 
who murdered him in a moſt barbarous 
manner, which is a mode of war the ene- 


my ſeem, from ſeveral late inſtances, to 


have adopted, with a degree of barbarity 
that ſavages could not exceed. 

It has not yet come to my knowledge 
how much the enemy has ſuffered, but 
it is certain there were many killed and 
wounded, and among the former a Gene- 
ral Mercer from Virginia. 
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regiment of foot, killed. 


NR E 
The bravery and conduct of Lieutenant- 
Colonel Mawhood, and the behaviour of 


the regiments under his command, parti- 
cularly the 17th, are highly commended 


by Lord Cornwallis, His Lordſhip finding | 


the enemy had made this movement, and 
having heard the fire occaſioned by Colo- 
ne! Mawhood's attack, returned immedi- 
ately from Trenton; but the enemy being 
{ome hours march in front, and keeping 
the advantage by an immediate departurc 
from Prince-Town, retreated by King's 
Town, breaking down the bridge behind 
them, and croſled the Miilſtone River at 
a bridge under Rocky-Hill, to throw them- 


| {elves into a ſtrong country. 


Lord Cornwallis ſeeing it could not an- 
ſwer any purpoſe to continue his purſuit, 
returned with his whole force to Brunſ- 
wick; and the troops upon the right be- 


ing aſſembled at Elizabeth Town, Major- 


General Vaughan has that command. 


Return of the Killed, Wounded, and Miſſing, 


of the following corps of his Majeſty's 
forces, in the Ferſcys, Jan. 3, 1777. 


17th regiment. 1 captain, 12 rank and 
file, killed; 1 captain, 1 lieutenant, 1 en- 
ſign, 4 ſerjeants, 46 rank and file, wound- 


ed; 1 ſerjeant, 1 drummer, 33 rank and 


file, miſſing. 

goth regiment. 1 lieutenant wounded; 
1 enſign, three ſerjeants, x drummer, 88 
rank and file, miſſing. 

Fth regiment. 1 ſerjeant, 4 rank and 
file, killed; 2 enfign, 1 ferjeant, 2 rank 
and file, wounded; 1 captain, 1 lieute- 
nant, 1 enſign, 1 ſerjeant, 2 drummers, 66 
rank and file, miſſing. 


Total. 1 captain, 1 ferjeant, 16 rank 


and file, killed; x captain, 2 lientenants, 

2 enſigns, 5 ſerjeants, 48 rank and file, 

wounded ; i captain, 1 lieutenant, 2 en- 

ſigus, 5 ſerjeants, 4 drummers, 187 rank 
and file, miſſing. 

W. HO WE. 

Honourable Captain Leſlie, of the 17th 


the miſſing men have joined the corps, 


peans, and 500 Seapoys, were ncar all 


[The French began very early in 1757 


near this placc, on the February following, 


Europeans and huffars, and a much greater 
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Captain Philips, of the 35th grenadierg 
Killed on, his way to join tie battalion, 

N. B. Since the above return, many of 


It appears by the mufter-maſter-generaſ 
Sir George Otborne's return of the Hef. 
lian troops, after che affair of the 26th gf 
December at Trenton, that the priloners 
and miſling amounted to about 700, 

TRICHINOPOLY, ATTACKED IN 1753. 
A town on the coaſt of Coromandel, Kalk 
Indies. he French, deirous of ; akjn 
this place from the Nabob, nutwithſtand. 
ing it had a Britiſh garriſon, commanded 
by Captain Kilpatrick, attacked ir on the 
morning of the 24th of November, with 
800 Europeans, and their black forces 
were to make ſeveral falſe attacks on dif. 
ferent parts of the town. By neglect of 
the guard they got over ihe ditch, fixed 
their ladders, and 609 of them, without 
firing a ſhot, got polleilion of Dalton's 
battery on the outer wall. By this time 
an accidental ſhot or two alarmed the par. 
riſon, who attacked the party at the batte- 
ry, but they defended themſelves till day- 
light, and made ſeveral attempts to ſcale 
the inward wall, and petard the gate, 
but were kept off by the garriſon. At 
day-break, thoſe who did not venture 
their necks by jumping off the battery, 
called for quarters, when 297 Europcans 
were taken, beſides 65 wouuded, 42 kill 
ed in the ditch, and 9g officers. The gar- 
riſon ſcarce met with any loſs. 

Colonel Lawrence, who was encamped 


had a convoy intercepted by the French, 
and the guard, contiſting of 250 Euro- 


either killed or taken. 
TRICHINOPOLY, ATTACKED IN 1757. 


with an attempt to ſurpriſe this place. 
M. d'Antenil was charged with this ſer— 
vice, who inveſted the place with goo men 
in battalion, 3 or 4090 Seapoys, about 100 


number of country horle, "I'richinopoly 
at 
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defence againſt ſuch a force, the greateſt 
part of the garriſon having marched under 
the command of Captain Chaillaud, who 
was then before Madura, a place about 
joo miles from Trichinopoly, and of great 
contequence to the affairs of the company 
and their allies. However, matters were 
not conducted ſo privately by the French, 
but Captain Chaillaud was informed of their 
deſign, and by forced marches with all 
his Europeans and 1000 of the beſt ſea— 
poys, and four days proviſions in their 
knapſacks, he was fully reſolved to fave 


the town at all events, knowing that it 


muſt be loſt without his aſſiſtance. On the 
other hand, it was the intereſt of the 
French to be as watchful and reſolute to 
prevent his entrance into the town. 

For this purpoſe the French formed 
themielves in four diviſions, which form— 
ed a chain quite acroſs the plain, over 
which it was expected Captain Chailluud 
would be obliged to attempt a paſlage ; in 
the tront of which their cavalry was ad- 
vanced, and divided into {mal} parties, to 
poſſeſs the roads and poſts all round; ex- 


cept the plantation grounds, which ex- 


tended about nine miles to the weſtward 
of the town, and was ſo ſloughy (occa- 
ſioned by the overflowing of the waters, 
which is a neceſſary part of agriculture in 
theſe regions, and without which the rice 
will not grow) that it was impoſlible to 

march over it without being above the 
knee in mud at each ſtep: and therefore 
deemed impaſſable for an army, and left 
unguarded. 

Captain Chaillaud, informed by his ſpies 
of the cnemy's diſpoſition, reſolved te take 
his route by this negleRed and difficult 
way; but with ſuch precaution as to give 
no ſuſpicion of his intentions. He, to put 
it out of the power of ſpies or deſerters to 
betray his march, kept forward in the 
common great road, without the leaſt ap- 
Pearance of his deſign, till the cloſe of 
the evening, whenhe commanded his little 


army to wheel off towards the Tice fields. 
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at this juncture was not in a condition of They arrived on the plantations about teu 


that night; and after ſeven hours moſt fa- 
tiguing march, they got unnoticed by the 
enemy within cannon- ſhot of the fort, and 
and were admitted undiſcovered ; the 
enemy's attention being drawn from that 
quarter, not only by its difficult acceſs, 
but by a detachment of two companies of 
tcapoys, whom the captain had ordered to 
march in the common road and to alarm the 
enemy on the other ſide: which ſervice 
they effect ually performed, and made their 
own retreat good through the woods, till 
they found an opportunity next night to 
get into the town. Whea the enemy were 
convinced of this re-inforcement*s ſafe ar- 
rival in the town, they were too well 
convinced of the impoitibility of their be- 
ing able to take it; and of the danger 
they ran in continuing cxpuled in the feld, 
to the enterpriling genius of the brave 
commander, who was now in a condition 
to attack their camp. | 
M. d' Auteuil therefore reſolvedto return 
with his army to Pondicherry. Colonel 
Forde, who was ordered by the govern- 
ment of Madrais to reduce the fort of 
Velloure, which, as apprehended, its go- 
vernor Nazcabulla Cawn, had or intended 
to make over with other place and ports to 
the French, did not ſucceeu fo well. Ile 
colonel battered that fort three days, aud 
on the 5rb of May he made a practicable 
breach, and began the aſſault at the break of 
day. Fifty caffrees, led upby Enſign Elliot at 
their head, marched with great reſolutiun 
to the foot of the breach. I hey were 
followed very cloſe by three companies 
(300) of ſcapoys, till they came within 
60 yards of the breach, where they laid 
themſelves down in a ditch, aud could 
not be prevailed upon to advance one ficp 
further ; ſo that the Europeans that did 
not exceed 100 were obliged to march 
over them to the breach. This was exe- 


cuted with great intrepidity ; and having | 


joined the caffrees, they advanced to the 
top of the breach, where they were re- 
ceived by the people in the fort ſo warmly 
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with pikes, fire-locks, clubs, and ftones, 
that it was impollible for ſuch a handful 
to force their way over, though they 
maintained the aſſault three quarters of an 
tour. Then the colonel, convinced that 
there could be nothing done with this 
force, againſt fo gallant a defence, deſerted 
alloby the ſeapoys, ordereda retrcat, which 
was conducted with ſuch good order, that 
not a man was hurt after they had lett the 


attack. But in the action there were about 


40 Europeans killed and wounded, and 
about 50 caffrees and ſeapoys. "They that 
were wounded were rendered unfit for 
preſent ſervice; and there was ſcarce any 
one in the breach that eſcaped bruiſes and 


contuſions. 


TRINOMALLEE, a town on the 
coaſt of Coromandel in the Eaſt-Indies, 
and near where in 1768 Colonel Smith 
with the Eaſt-India Company's forces en- 
tirely routed Nizim Ally and Hyder Ally, 
and took the greateſt part of their artillery. 

'TRIPOLY, ATTACKED IN 1676. The 
metropolis of a State of the {ame name on 
the coaſt of the Mediterranean Sea, Africa. 

The corſairs or pirates of this city took 
Cach advantages of the employment of our 
marine againſt the Dutch, that it was found 
neceſſary to ſend Sir John Narborough, 
ſoon after the peace, with a ſufficient 
power to chaſtiſe them for their outrages, 
and to protect our trade in the Mediter- 
ranean and the Levant. 

'This brave commander being arrived 
before that place on the 14th of January 
1676, in the dead of the night, after hav- 
ing blocked up the port ſo that no ſhip 
could go in or oat, manned out his boats 
and ſent them into the harbour under the 
conduct of his Lieutenant Shovel (after- 
wards Sir Cloudeſley Shovel.) He firſt 
ſeized the enemy's guardſhip, and then go- 
ing on undiſcovered, ſet upon four of their 
ſhips, the White-crowned Eagle of 50 
guns, the Looking-glaſs of 36, the Sancta 
Clara of 24, and a French petaſch of 20 
(being all they then had in the port), as 
they lay under the caſtles and walls of the 


| 
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town, which they burnt, and then e. 
turned triumphantly to their thins, w, 
out the loſs ot one ſingle man. 
The Regency of "I'ripoly immecjace; 
ſned for peace; but being loth to make 
ſatisfaction for the damages they had dont 
the Engliſh, Sir John Narboroush. +, 
make them more tractable, cannonaded 
the town; and then landing ane men 
about 20 leagues from thence, he burr 
a magazine of timber prepared for building 
| of ſhips. A 
| Thepirates remaining yet obſtinate, Sir 
John ſailed for Malta. From whence re 
turning ſuddenly, he ſtruck ſuch a terror 
into them that they ſoon confented to 
peace to his ſatisfaction, After the arti- 
cles were ſigned, ſome of theſe corlelrs 
returning from cruiſing, and being diilatig. 
fed with what the Regency bad done, 
raiſed a tumult, expelled their Dey, and 
broke the peace. But Sir John, informed 
thereof, returned with eight frigates; and 
by dint of cannon, not only obliged them 
to renew and confirm the treaty, but to de- 
liver up the chief mutineers to his mercy, 
TROIS RIVIERES, on TREBLE 
RIVER, ATTACKED IN 1776. A town 
ſituated in Canada, about 50 miles ſouth of 
Quebec, North America. For the parti- 
culars ſee the following letter from General 
Sir Guy Carleton to Lord George Germaine. 


"PR. 
Wat 


Montreal, Fune 20, 1776. 
My Lord, | 
In a former letter I informed your Lord- 
ſhip that the troops were ordered to at- 
ſemble at Three Rivers; they all puſhed 
forward with great expedition, as faſt as 


they arrived off Quebec, by land or wa- 
ter, as beſt anſwered the end. The 8th 
inſtant the rebels attempted a very bold 
enterpriſe indeed ; they croſied over from 
Sorel in 50 boats, better than 2000 men, 
landed at the Point du'Lai before day- 
light, and marched to attack the troops at 
Three Rivers, diſregarding the floop Mar- 
tin, and ſome armed veſſels and tranſports 
full of troops, that were at anchor 3 miles 

| above 
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above the town, otherwiſe than to keep 
out of reach of their cannon. They made 
{ne attempt to force the 62d regiment ; 
put whether they found Brigadier-Ge- 
neral Frazer who commanded at "Three 
Rivers too ſtrong and too well poſted, or 
that they were alarmed by Brigadier-Ge- 
neral Neſbitt, who landed the troops from 
the tranſports behind them, it is certain 
they ſoon gave up offenſive meaſures, and 
retreated with all ſpeed up the river, keep- 
ing in the woods. The Brigadiers Neſbitt 
and Frazer puſhed up likewiſe, but kept 
by the water-{ide, in hopes of getting 
their boats and cutting off their retreat; 
the firſt as far as Machiche, the latter to 
the Point du Lai. "The ſloop Martin and 
armed veſſels ſailed as high as the river 
du Loup and took two boats, but the reſt 
were gone too far, as were their troops. 


« ] know not the number of killed and 


wounded of the rebels; about 200 ſur— 
rendered or were taken priſoners; among {t 
thoſe was their chief, Mr. Thompſon, 
whom 1 think they call a Major-General, 
and a Mr. Irwin, who was the ſecond on 
this expedition, and ſome others, "The 
zilled and wounded of the King's troops 
zmounted to 12 c 13 foldiers only.“ 

"FULCZA, TOWN OF TAKEN IN 1771. It 
ic ſituated in Bulgaria, a province of Euro— 
pean Turkey, and near Babadagh. Oct. 
the 20th, Major-General Gieſman attack- 
ed this town, after forcing the entrench- 
mont of the "Purks near it. He ſucceed— 
ed in his attempt and alſo took the caſtle, 
wherein he found a great quantity of ar- 
tillery, ammunition, proviſion and baggage. 

"TUNIS, TAKEN IN 1535. The capital 
of a Kingdom of the fame name, lying on 
the ſouth coaſt of the Mediterranean Sea, 
Africa, and built on the ftpot where ſtood 
the ſamous city of Carthage. The revo- 
lution which rendered the States of Bar- 
bary formidable to the Europeans, and 
Which made their hiſtory worth ſome at- 
tention, was brought about by perſons 
born in a rank of life which entitled them 
to act no fuch illuſtrious part. Horuc, and 
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 Hayraddin, the ſons of a potter in the Iſle 


of Lefbos, prompted by a reſtleis and en- 


terpriſing ſpirit, forſook their father's 


trade, ran to ſea, and joined a crew of 
pirates. They ſoon diftinguitked them- 
telves by their valour and act.vity, and 
becoming malters of 2 {mall brigentine, 
carried on their infamous trade with ſuch 
conduct and ſucceſs, that they aſſembled 
a fleet of 12 gallcvs, beſides many vellels 
of imaller force. Of this fleet Horuc the 
elder brother, called Barbaroſſa from the 
red colour of his beard, was admiral, and 
Hayraddin ſecond in command, but with 
almoſt equal authority. They called them- 
ielves friends of the ſca, and the enemies 
of all who failed upon it, and their names 
ſoon became terrible from the ſtraits of 
the Dardanelles to thote of Gibraltar. To- 
gether with their fame and power, their 
ambitious views opened and enlarged, and 
while acting as corlairs, they adopted the 
ideas, and acquired the talents of con- 
querors, They often carried the prizes 
which they took on the coaſts of Spain 
and Italy into the ports of Barbary, aud 
enriching the inhabitants by the ſale of their 
booty and the thoughtleſs prodigality of 
the crews, were welcome gueſts at every 
place where they touched. "The conve- 
nient fitnation of thete harbours lying ſo 
near the greateſt commercial States at 
that time in Chriſtendom, made the bro- 
thers with for an eſtabliſhment in that 
country, An opportunity of accompliſhing 
this quickly preſented itſelf, which they 
did not ſuffer to paſs unimproved. Eutemi, 
King of Algiers, having attempted ſeveral 
times without ſucceſs to take a fort which 


the Spaniſh Governors of Oran had built 


near his capital, was ſo ill adviſed as to 
apply for aid to Barbaroſſa, whole valour 
the Africans deemed irreſiſtible. The 
active cortair gladly accepted the invita- 
tion, and leaving his brother Hayraddin 
with the fleet marched to Algiers with 
5000 men, where he was received as their 
deliverer. Such a force gave him the 
command of the town; and obſerving that 
the 
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the Moors neither ſuſpected him of any 
bad intention, nor were capable with their 
II. » ncd troops of oppoling his diſci- 
plineu ve.crans, he ſecretly murdered the 
Monarch whom he came to aſſiſt, and 
cauſed himſelf io be proclaimed King of 
Algiers ia his ſtead, The authorit: © ch 
he had thus boldly uſurpect ooh oe 
ed to cſtabliſh by art £2 ine ge- 
nivs of the pc; nom he had to go- 
ve! by libe ; without bounds to 
tac who tavourcd his promotion, and 
by cruelty no leſs unbounded to all thoſe 
whom he had any reaſon to diſtruſt. 

Not fatisfied with the throne which he 
had acquired, he attacked the neighbour- 
ing Ling ef Tremacen, and having van- 


cuiſhed him in battle added his dominions 


to thole of Algiers. At the ſame time he 
continue to infeſt the coaſts of Spain 
and Ita y with his fleets, which reſembled 
the armaments of a great monarch ratlier 
than the light {quadrons of a corſair. 

"The devaſtations which theſe commit- 
ted obliged Charles the Vth, Emperor and 
King of Spain, about the beginning of his 
reign, to furniſh the Marquis de Comares, 
Governor of Oran, with troops ſufficient 
to attack him. That officer aſſiſted by the 
dethroned King of Tremacen, executed 
the commiſſion with ſuch ſpirit, that Bar- 
baroſſa's troops leiug beat in ſeveral en- 
counters, he himſelf was {hut up in Tre- 
macen ; after defending it to the laſt ex- 
tremity, he was overtaken in attempting 
to make his eſcape, and ſlain while he 
fougat with an obſtinate valour, worthy 
of his ſormer fame ard exploits. 

His brother Hayraddin, known likewiſe 
by the name of Barbaroſſa, aſſumed the 
ſ:eptre of Algiers, with the ſame ambi- 
tion and abilities, but with better for- 
tune. His reign being undiſturbed by the 
arms of the Spaniards, which had full oc- 
cupation in the wars among the European 
powers, he regulated with admirable pru- 


dence the interior police of his kingdom, | 
carried on his naval operations with great | 
vigour, and extended his conqueſts on the | 
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continent of Africa, But perceiving that 
the Moors and the Arabs ſubmitted to big 
government with the utmoſt impatience 
and being afraid that his continual depre- 
dations would one day draw upon him 
the arms of the chriſtians, he put his do- 
minions under the protection of the Grand 
Seignior, and received irom him a body of 
ſoldiers ſuihcient for his jecurity againſt his 
domeſtic as well as foreign enemies. At laſt 
the tame of his exploits dail, increaſig, 
Solyman offered him the ©: mmand of hi; 
fleet, 2s the ly pr: fon whole vatour and 
{ill in navi ans entitled him to com- 
mand agaiuic Audrew Doria, the grcateſt 
{ca officer of that age. Proud of this deſti- 
nation, Barbarolia repaircd to Conſtanti- 
nople, and with a wonderful verſatility of 
mind, mingling .the arts of a courtier with 
the boldneſs of a corſair, gained the en- 
tire confidence of the grand Sultan and 
his Vizier. To them he communicated a 
ſcheme that he had formed of making 
himſelf maſter of Tunis, the moſt flouriſl- 
ing of any at that time on the coaſt of 
Africa; which being approved of by them, 
he obtained whatever he demanded for 
carrying his ſcheme into execution. 
His hopes of ſucceſs in this undertaking 
were founded on the inteſtine diviſions in 
the kingdom of Tunis. Mahomed the lat 
King of that country having 34 ſons by 
different wives, was ſucceeded by Maly- 
Haſcen, one of the youngeſt amongſt them. 
That weak Prince who owed this prefer- 
ence not to his own merit but to the a!- 
cendency which his mother had acquired 
over the doating old Monarch, fir{t poi- 
ſoned his father in order to prevent him 
from altering his deſtination ; and then 
with the barbarous policy which prevails 
where polygamy is permitted, and the 
right of ſucceſſion not preciſely fixed, he 
put to death all his brothers whom he 
could get into his power. Alraſched, one 
of the eldeſt, was fo fortunate as to eſcape 
nis rage; and finding a retreat amongſt 
the wandering Arabs, he made ſeveral 


attempts by the aſſiſtance of ſome cf 
| their 
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of right belonged to him. Bu 
proving unſncceisful, and the A , from 
their natural levity, being ready to deliver 
him up to his mercileſs brother, he fled to 
algiers, the only place of refuge remain- 
ing, and implored the protec ction of Bar- 
barolf who diſcerning at once 
vantages that might be gained by ſupport- 
ing his title, received him with every poſ- 
| ible demonſtration of friendſhip and re- 
jp ect, Being ready at that time to ſet fail 
dor Conſtantinople, he caſily perſuaded 
Airaſched, whole eagerneſs to obtain a 
crown diſpoted him to believe or under- 
tile any thing, to accompany him thither, 
pron niling him eftectual aſſiſtance fr om "I 
lyman, whom he repreſented to be the 
rot gencrous as well as the moſt power- 
ful monatch in the world. But no ſooner 
were they arrived at Conſtantinople, than 
the falie Corſair, regardleſs of all his pro- 
mites to him, opened to the Sultan a plan 
for conquering Tunis, and annexing it to 
the Turkiſh Empire, by making uſe of the 
name of the exiled Prince, and by means 
of the party ready to declare in his favour. 
Solyman approved with too much facility 
of this perfidious propoſal, extremely ſuit- 
able to the chara.ter of its author, but 
altogether unworthy of a great Prince. 
A powerful flect and numerous army were 
ſoon aſſembled, at the fight of which the 
cre:lulous Alraſched flattered himſelf that 
he ſhould ſoon enter his kingdom in tri- 
umph. But juſt as this unhappy Prince 
was going to embark he was arreſted by 
order of the Sultan, ſhut up in the ſerag— 
liv, and was never heard of more. 
Barbharoſſa ſailed with a fleet of 250 vel- 
ſels towards Africa, After ravaging the 
coaſts of Italy, and ſpreading terror 
through every part of that country, he 
appeared before Tunis; and landing his 
men gave out that he card to aſſert the 
right of Alraſched, whom he pretended 


to have left ſick aboard the Admiral Gal- 
lev. The fort of Goletta which commands 
the bay toon fell into his hands, partly by | 


all the ad- 


their chicks to recover the qu which | 
theſe 
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his own addrefs, partly by the treachery 
of the commander; and the inhabitants of 
Tunis, weary of Muley-Haſcen's govern- 
ment, took arms and declared for Alrat- 
ched with ſuch zeal and unanimity, as 
obliged the former to fly fo precipitately 
that he left all his treaſures behind him. 
The are were immediately ſet open to 
Barbaroſſa as the reſtorer of their lawful 
{overcign. But when Alraſched did not 
appear, and when inſtead of his name that 
of Solyman alone was heard among the ac- 
clamations of the Purkiſh ſoldiers march- 
ing into the town, the people of Tunis 
began to ſuſpect the Corlair's treachery, 
aud their {u{picions being ſoon converted 
into certainty, they ran to arms with the 
utmoſt fury, and ſurrounded the citadel 
into which Barbaroſſa had led his troops. 
But having foreſeen ſuch a revolution he 
was not unprepared for it; he immediate- 
ly turned againſt them the artillery on the 
ramparts, and by one briſk diſcharge of it, 
and of his ſmall arms, he diſperſed the nn- 
merous but undirec:cd. aſſailants, and 
forced them to acknowledge Solyman as 
their ſovereign and to ſubmit to himſelf as 
his viceroy. 

His firſt care was to put the kingdom, 
of which he had made himſelf thus maſ- 
ter, in a proper poſture of gefence. He 
ſtrengthened the citadel] which command; 
the town; and fortifying the Golctta in a 
regular manner, at Vaſt « expence, made it 
the principal ſtation for his fleet, and his 
creat arſenal both for military and naval 
ſtores. Being now potleſſed of ſuch exten- 
five territories, he carried on his depreda- 
tions againſt the Chriſtian States to a 
greater extent than ever. Daily complaints 
of the outrages committed by his cruiſers 
were brought to the Emperor by his 
ſubjects both in Spain and Italy. All 
Chriſtendom ſeemed to expect from him, 
as its greateſt and moſt fortunate Prince, 
that he would pit an end to this new and 
odious ſpecies of oppreition: 

At the ſame time Muley-Haſcen,. the 
exiled King of Tunis, findipg none of the 
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Mahomcten Princes of Africa v ning or 
able to ajliſt him in recovering his throne, 
applied to Charles as the why perlon who 
could aflert his rights in oppclittion to to 
tormidable an ulürper. . be Einperor 
cqually deſirous of delivering his dominions 
from the dangerous ncighbourhood of Bar- 
baroiiu; (F appearing as the protector of 
an pefoftunale Prince; and of acquir- 
ing the glory aunexed in that age to every 


exped tion avatiitt the Mahomctans, rea- 
dily concuuded a treaty with Muley-iaf- 


cen, and began to prepare for invading 
4 


Tunis. Having made trial of his own 
abilities for war in the late campaign in 
Hungary, he was now become ſo fond of 


the military character, that he determined 
to command this expedition in perton. 
The united ſtrength of his dominions was 
called out upon an enterpriic in which the 
Emperor was about to hazard his glory, 
and which drew the attention of all Eu- 
rope. A Flemiſh ficet carried from _ 
ports of the Low Countries a body © 

German infantry ; the galleys of Naples 
and Sicily took on board the veteran bands 
of Italians and Spaniards, which had dis- 
tinguiſhed themſelves by io many victories 


over the French: the Empcror himſelf 


embarked at Barcelona with the flower of 
the Spaniſh Nobility, and was joined by a 
coniiderable ſquadron from Portugal, un- 
der the command cf the Infant Don Lewis, 
the Empreſs's brother. Andrew Doria con- 
ducted his own gaileys, the beſt appointed 
of any at that time in Europe, and command- 
ed by the moſt ſkilful oiticers, The Pope 
furniſhed all the aſliſtance in his power to- 
wards ſuch a pious ie and the 
Knights of Malta, the perpetual cncmies 
of the Infidels, cquipped a ſimall ſauadron, 

but formidable by the valour of knights 

who ſerved on board it. The P ort of E- 
liara in Sardinia was the general place of 
rendevouz. 
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Doria was ap e High- 
Admiral of the fleet; the command in 
chief of the land forces was given to the 
Marquis di Guaſto. 
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16th of Ju! 


On [Le * tlie e licet C{ 11111 i: 3 
of ncar 5oo velicls, hw} ing on board above 
30,000 regular troops, 1ct fall from Car 
liara, and after a pro [perous 1 a 
landed within f: cht ok unis, Barbarei 
having carly intelligence of the Epi”, 
Immmemc QUINANLC 
dination, prepared with equal prudcnc 
and vigour for the defence ct bis | 
congqueit. tie called in all his corſalrs n 
their different ſtations, he drew trom . 
giers what forces ceuld be ſparid ; he dite 
patched mellengers to all the Africi; 
Princes, Moors as well as 3 and bo 
repreſeming Muley-Katcen as an infuro; 
apoſtate, pr on pid by ambiticn aud 
venge, not only to beceine the v: loi a 
Chriſtian Prince, but to conſpire wit 
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ent, and iulpeciing Its d. 


2 the Man $6.5 . 
to extirpate the Makometan faith, he in- 


tamed thule ignorant and bigot ted wot; 
to ſuch a degree, that they touk ans à8 
in a common 2 „ 20,000 horſe, together 
with a vat be dy of foot, ſoon aflembled 
at Tuuis; and Barbar, fle, by a proper 

diſtribution of preſents among them from 


time to time, kept the ardour hich had 


brought them together from ſubtidling. 
But as he was too well acgiiaintcd { Wi 
the enemy whom he had to oppoſe, to 
think that thoſe light troops cor 2 re- 
liſt the heavy armed cavalry and veteran 


infautry which compoſed the Imperial ar- 
my, his chief confidence was in theſtrengeh 
of the Golctta, and in his body of Turk 
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which the e Emperor in mediately inve ſted. 
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As Charles had the command of the ſca. 11s 
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Camp Was Plentitiiliy upp not ol 


with neceilarics, but with ail the luxurles 
of life, that Niue who had net 
been accuſtomed to {ce war carried en 
with ſuch order and magnificence, was 
filled with admiration at ; 
power, His troops animated by his pre— 
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te., garriſon performe ed the hard fervice 
Lich they were ordered with great 
tortitude. But though he interrupted the 
peliegers by frequent {allies 3 though the 
ers and Arabs alarmed the camp with 

| nual cxcnriions, the e 
on became ſo cenſiderable towards the 
lud, Wille the fleet battercd the fortifi- 
e:tions it could approach with no leis fury 
ult was reſolved 
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on, and 3 iven on all ſides at once, 
the place Was taken by ſtorm, july 25th; 


Sinan with the remains of the garriſon 
rctiring after an obſtinate reſiſtance over 
ww part of the bay towards the city. 
reduction of the Golcita the Em- 
peror became maſter of Barharefla's fleet, 
conſiſting of 87 gallcys and galliots, toge- 
ther with his ar ſeval and ZOO ca ne me ot 
ly braſs, which were planted on the ram- 
parts; a prodivions number in that age 
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and a remarkable proof of the ſtrength of 
the fort, as well as of the greatneſs e 
Cortälr's 3 power, lie Em peror marchce 

into the Goletta thr gh the breach, and 
turuin Y 113 cen who attended 


* 
him, “ Here ſays he, © is a door open 
7 which vou mall return to 
“ take poſſeſſion of your dominions.“ 
Zarbarofla, though he felt the full 
Weight of the blow he had reccived, did 
arace er abandon the 
defence of Tunis. But as the walls were 
of great extent 50 extremely weak :-2s 
"041d not depend on the fid 462 was the 
abitants, nor hope that the Io 
Arabs would fin tain a ſiege, he bell iy de- 
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termined to advance with his army, which 
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amounted to 50,000, towards the Impe- 
rial camp, aud to d th C kate of his 
Kingdom by a EY: battle. his reſolu- 
tion he communicated to his principal 
oficers, and rep! re to them the fa- 


tal conttgug which might follow if 
1000 Chrihian Laves whom he had ſliut up 
in the citadel fhould attempt to mutiny. 
during the abtence of the army, he pro- 
poſed as a neceſſary precaution for the 
public ſecurity, to maſiacre them without 
any mercy before he began his march; 

they ail proved * armiy of his intention 
to figlit, but inured as they were in their 
piratical depredations to {cenes of blood- 
{bed and cruelty, the barbarity of this 

propcial concerning the ſlaves filled them 
with horror, and Bar baroſſa rather from 
the dread of irritating them, than ſwayed 
by motives of \ humanity, contented to ſpare 
their lives. 

By this time the Emperor had began to 
advance towards Tunis; and though his 
troops ſuffered incenceivable hard{i:ips in 
thels march over burning ſands, deſtitute 
of water and cxpoled to the intolerable 
hcat of the fin, they ſoon came up with 
the Enemy, The Moors and Arabs em- 
boldened by their vaſt ſupcriority in num- 


be rs, immediately ruſhed on to the attack: 
with loud ſhouts, but their undifciplined 


courage did not ſtand one moment the 
ſhock of regular battalions, ard though 
Barbaroſſa with admirable 
mind, and by expoſing hisownperten to the 
grcateſt dangers, - endeavo ured to rally 
them, the rout became ſo general, that ho 

himfelf was hurricd long with them i 111 
their flight back to the city. There lhe 


found every thing in the utm oft confullon s. 


tome of the inhabitan ts flying with their 
family and effects; others ready to {cot 
open their gates to the conqueror ; the 
Turkiſh ſoldiers Pre par: ing to retre at, and 
the citadel, Which in ſuch cirer mis nces 
might have afforded fome refuge, 
in the pofleſſion of the Chriftian flaves. 
Theſe unhappy men, rendered deſperate 
by their ſituation, had laid hold on tlie 
Uuus opportunity 
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opportunity which Barbaroſſa dreaded. 
As ſoon as his army was ſome diſtance 
from the town, they gained two of their 
keepers, by whoſe ailti{tance, knocking oft 
their fetters, and buriting open the doors 
overpowered the "Turkith garriſon, and 
turned the artillery of the fort againſt 
their former maiters. Barbaroſſa difap- 
pointed and enraged, exclaiming ſometimes 
a2ain{t the falſe compaſſion of his officers, 
and ſometimes condemning his own impru- 
dent compliance with their opinions, tied 
precipitately to Bona. 
Meanwhile Charles, fatisficd with the 
caſy and almoſt bloodleſs victory which he 
had gained, and advancing flowly with 
that e neceſlary in an enemy's 
country, did not yet know the extent of 
his good fortune. But at laſt a meſſenger 
diſpatched by the ſlaves, acquainted him 
with the ſucceſs of their noble effort foi 
the recovery of their liberty, and at the 
ſame time deputies arrived from the town 


to preſent him with the keys of the gates, 


and to implore his protection from mili- 


tary violence. While he was deliberating 
concerning the proper meaſures for this 


purpoſe, the ſoldiers fearing they ſhould 
be deprived of the booty they expected, 
broke ſuddenly and without orders into the 


town, and began to kill. and plunder with- 


out any diſtinction. It was then too late 
to reſtrain their cruelty, their avariciouſ- 
nels, or their licentiouſneſs, All the out- 
rages of which ſoldiers are capable of in a 
ſtorm, all the paſſions of which men can 
be guilty of when their fury is heightened 
by contempt of religion and different man- 
ners inſpire, were here committed. Above 
30,000 of the innocent inhabitants periſh- 
ed on that day, and 10,000 were carried 
away as flaves. Muley-Haſcen took poſ- 
ſeſſion of his throne ſurrounded with car- 
nage, and abhorred by his 
whom che had brought ſuch calamities, 
and pitied even by thoſe whoſe raſhneſs 
had been the occation of them. 

The Emperor lamented the fatal acci- 
dent which had ſullied his victory, and 


ſubjects on 


ö 
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| anzdit ſuch a ſcene of horror there x; 


but one {pectacle that aftorded him any 
degree of pleaſure, 1000 Chriſtian ſlavcs, 
among whom were ſeveral perſons or 
diſtinction, met 4 as he entered the 
town; aud falling on their knees blcf. 
and thanked him as their deliverer, 

At the {ame time that Charles accent. 
pliſhed his promiſe to the NIcorifh! bits 
of re-cltablitbing him in his dominio: 18, ka 
did not neglect what was neceltary for 
bridling che power of the African corſairs, 
for the {ecurity of his own ſubjcéts, aud 
for the intercit of the Spaniſh clown. lit 
order to gain thole ends he concluded 
treaty with Muley-Haſcen on the floss 
ing conditions; that he ſhou!d oh 14 
Kingdom of "Fuvis in fce of the crow: of 
Spain, and do homage to the Emperor a, 
his liege lord; that all the Chriſtian {ves 
LOW in his dominiens of whatever uation 
ſhould be ſet at liberty without ranſem, 
that no ſubject for the future of the Em- 
peror's ſhould be detained in ſervitude ; 
that no PFurkiſh corſe ir ſhould be itied 
into the ports of his dominions; that free 
trade, together with the free cxeiciſe of 
the Chriſtian religion ſhould be allowed to 
all the Emperor's ſubjects; that the Em— 
peror ſhould not only retain the Golctta, 
but all the other ſeaports in the kingdom 
which were fortified ſhould be put into 
his hands; that NMulcy-Haſcen fhoul] pay 
annually 12,000 crowns for the fubi.it-nce 
of the Spaniſh ſoldiers in the Goleta ; 
that he ſhould enter into no alliance Vith 
any of the Emperer S enemics, and ſhauld 
pr eſent to him every year as an achnow— 
ledgment of his vaſſalage fix Mcoriſh 
horſes and as many hawks. Having thus 
ſettled the affairs of Africa; chaftiſed the 
inſolence of the corſairs, ſecured a ſafe re- 
treat for the ſhips of his ſubjecis, and a 
proper ſtation for his fleet on that coat 
from which he was moſt infeſted by pira- 
tical depredations; Charles embarked again 
for Europe, the tempeſiuoti weather and 
lickneſs among his troops preventing Lim 
from purſuing Barbaroſſa. 
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TUN 
By this expedition, the merit of which 
ſcems to have been eſtimated in that age 
rather as the apparent gencrolity of the 
undertaking, the magnificence with which 


it was conducted, and the ſucceſs which | 


crowned it, than the importance of the 
conſequences that attended it, the Empe- 
ror attained a greater height of glory thai; 
at any other period of his reign. Twenty 
thoufand flaves whom he had frecd. from 
bondage, either by his arms or by his 
treaty with Muley-Hatcen, cach of whom 
be cloathed and furniſhed with means to 
return to their reſpective. homes, ſpread 
all over Europe the fame of their bene. 
factor's muniticence, extolitig his power 
anch abilities, with the exaggeration flow 
ing from gratitude and admiration. In 
compariſon with him the other Monarchs 
of kurope made but an inconſiderable fi— 
gure; he, as the chief Prince of Chritten- 
dom, «ppeared to be concerned for the ho- 
nour of the Chriſtian name, for the public 
ſccurity and welfare, while they were at- 
entive only to their private and particu- 
lar intereſts. | 

In November 1654, Cromwell fitted out 
tw olarge 1icets, and ſent one under Admiral 
Blake to the Straits, and the other under 
Admiral Penn to he Weſt-Indies. Blake in 
his way io Cadiz met de Witte, the Dutch 
auniral, in the Straits, whoſtruck tohis flag; 


2: when he arrived in the bay of Cadiz, 


the Spaniards received him with great ci 
wüllties; and the Dutch admiral who was 
allo there, would not hoiſt his flag during 
his ſtay in the road. His inſtructions and 
conduct was ſuch, that he ſtruck terror 
into all thoie parts. If we may believe 
Leti, in the life of Cromwell, the Pope 
himtelf was ſeized with ſuch a panic, that 
he did not think himſelf ſafe at Rome 
while the Engliſh admiral remained in 
thoſe ſeas, who had orders to demand ſa— 
ticfaction of all princes and flates, who had 
moleſted the Engliſh in the time of their 
war and confuſion at home. And accor«- 


ingly he obliged the Grand Duke of Tuſ- 


any to pay him 60,0007, in gold, and ſent 


— 


1 


» 


home, up the river Thames, 16 ſhips la- 


dened with the effects he had received from 
other ſtates for ſatisfaction and damages; 
making them pay in kind who could not 
raite the ſpecie. Amongſt others, we find 
tlc Algerines, Tuniſeens, &c. For, hav- 
ing performed his courſe, and executed 
his maſter's orders in other parts, he ſteer- 


ed homewards on the coaſt of Africa. In 
March, 1655, he forced Algiers to terms 


of ſubmiſſion, and then repairing before 
Tunis, demanded ſatisfaction for the 
ravages they had committed on the Eng- 
lith ; together with the releaſe of the cap- 
tives taken by their corſairs during the 
civil war. The Dey depending upon the 
ſtrength of his fortifications, returned him 
an infolent anfwer; bid him ſeek redreſs 
from the caitles of Goletta and Porto 
Ferino: “ Do your worſt, we fear you 
not ;” and even refuſed to ſupply him with 
water. Upon which Blake ina violent paſſion 
curled up his whitkers, as his manner was, 
when any thing ſtung him to the heart, 
and in a council of war reſolved to attempt 
the deitroying nine Mooriſh frigates then 
lying in the bay of Porto Ferino, and to 
diſmount their fortifications, 

This reſolution appeared to be a work 


of great difficulty; for batteries were 


raiſed along the ſhore, planted with 120 
pieces of cannon ; and the harbour was al- 
to defended by a caſtle, which mounted 
20 pieces more; and by ſeveral other 
imaller forts, well provided, as well with 
{mall arms as with ordinance. But all this 
was far from dilcouraging our Engliſh he- 
roes, that it did but animate them the 
more to the purſuit of the reſolution 
taken. "Thus the admiral, vice-admiral, 
and rear-admiral, warped up and caſt an- 
chor within mutket-ſhot cf the main fort, 
and fired whole broadſides into the forts 
and batteries with great fury, while the 
reſt of the men of war brought on the 
fireſhips. By which means their cannon 
were {oon ſilenced, their forts and batte- 
ries rendered uſeleſs, the guns were :ll 
difmounted, and a great part of their works 
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Sardinia's dominions, 


fieging Purin, 
 apprchenſive of ſuch an undertaking, he 


TUR 


were beaten down. So that the Engliſh 
without further interraption, font thei! 
v 


] 
then 
long boats and ſhallops wellma aun 111 
with the lireſhips, entered the ha the 
with great reſo {er fire to the nine 
7! 


— 
lem down 


e 
{hips that lay there, and burnt 


to*the very watey edge „ With the lols only | 


of 25 er killed, and 49 wounded. 

Ihe {leet then ſet fail tor Tripoly, whoſe 
inhabitants readily fubmiticd ro the terms 
he thought convenient to impoic on them. 
Then returning to Funis, and threaten- 
ing to renew hoſtilities, the Puniſeens 


- ' ; 1 * ' ! 
irnlored ! mercy on their works, and 


4 


1227 7 £37 ! by — 
begged hit to grant them peace, being 


ready 
ſhould demand. And accorcdlingly he oblig- 
cd them to 1 2 peace that was profit- 
able and glorious to his country; and to 
deliver up all the Engliſ and Dutch 
Javes. 

This doring action ſpread the terror of 
his name through Africa and Atia, whoſe 
piratical expeditions had been long formi 


N 
dable to Europe. Nay, the dread of his | 
thar the Alzerines | 


arms was ſo great, 
when they met with any Sallee men of 
war, which had any Englith flaves on board 
them, forced thoſe rovers to deliver them 
up, and brought thoſe 1 to Admiral 
Blake in order to gain his favour. 
LURIN, BATTLE NEAR. A city of Italy, 
capital of Picdmont, ard of the King of 
{ituated at the con— 
fluence cf the-rivirs Po and Doria. . This 
battle was fought in the year 1693, be— 
tween the French commanded by Marcchal 


Catinat, and the Alles by the Duke of Sa- 


voy. The former was on the point of be- 
when the latter became 


marched after the enemy and preſently 
came up with him on the plain of Mar- 
{aglia, near Turin. On the 4th day of 
October, the French advanced from the 
hills to-the Allies, and a defperate engape- 
ment enſued. The enemy charged the- 
left wing of the Confederates ſword in 
band with incredible fury, and though 
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field of battle. The victory was nr. 

1 i * . l 
tended with any ſolid advantage. Catinat 
only laid the 1 under cout! but 


re- inforced ſome! French Tarr Hons, aut on 
he made preparatlo} ons to 1c the moun— 
tains, As 1001 as the news hed Faris, 
Louis diſpatched M. ac Chanlais to Juin 
with propoſals for detaching the Duke. of 


Savoy from the mtcreſt of the Allies; the 
Pope. afliſted all in his power, but they 


Duke continued deaf to all their addrefics, 
TURIN, sIEGE OF AND BATTLE AT. 
This famons enterpriſe happe ned in the 
1706. The French King, : aftcr the 
loſs of the battle at Ramillies, thought 
proper to call the Nuke de Vendome from 
Italy, and place him in Flanders oppotie 
the Duke of Marlborough, and fent to 
Italy the Nuke cf Orloans to communid the 
army under the tutorage and direction of 
Marechal de Merlin. 'I hey were orcurcd 
to beſiege Turin, which was accordingly 
inveſted in the month of May; and the 
operations Carricd on till the beginning of 
September. Grcat preparations had been 
made for this ſicge. It was not under— 
taken till the Duke of Savoy had rejected 
all the offers of the French Monarch, 
vhich were ſufficient to have ihaken a 
prince of leſs courage and fortitude. The 
Duke de la Feuillade having - ſintſhcd the 
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did not yet touch the right ſtring; the 
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lines of cirenmvallation and contravalla- | their left, and the convent of Capuchins 

on, Jen bis qua 1 elicral With | in their centre. When Prince Eugene ap- 
- trumpet to Oiter pallports and a guard | proached "i urin, the Duke of Cricans pro- 

| removal of the duckci. aud cr {| poſed to march out of the intrenchments 
oy The Duke replicd, that he did anch give him battie, and this propciul was 
J. end to remove his family, and the . feconded by ali the general ofticers c cxcopt 
Ae might begin to exzecnte his mall. Marlin, who, finding the Duke determin— 
ter's orders whenever he itouid think fit. cd, produced an order from the French 
But v hen the liege began With uncommon; | Kio: commanding the Duke to follow 
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ſary, and the E rench fired red-hot balls | tic Marcchal's advice. The Court of Ver— 14 
ö "ep" ny s: = 1 £* *y 3 ; . » 14. 
into the place, the two ducheſſes, nfs {uilles was now become afraid of hazard- ; 
the Young Prince and princeſles, qQuitted ing an engagement againſt thofe who had 1 
urin and retired to Quicraſco, from | iv often defeated their armics; and this Keil 
h wa 2 3 — 1 £ 
wience they were conducted through officer had voy vate inſtructions to keep 4 


iy danzers into the tcrritories of Ge- | within the trenches. 
The Duke himfelf forſook his capi- On the * day of September, the Con- 
tal. in order to put him{cif at the head Of federates marchedup tothe intrenchments 
his cavalry, an ct was puriucd rem place || of the French in cight columns, through 
to p'uce by 45 iquatrons, under the com a terrible tire ſrom 40 pieces of arillery, 
s Aubettouty, Not- | and were forme _ order of battle with- 
1 thot of the enemy. Then 
was ade by che garrnen of Turin, who they advanced to the ent v ith lurpri ling 
the vnomy duricg the | reſolution, _ met with ſuch a warm re- 
_—_ ep cir progreſs. 
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wWithitancling the very noble defence which jj in half-canno 
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of the lege, tlie defences were al- | ception as ſeemed to 

ind. their immumtion b. gan to Prince Eugene pe eee, TH 

fail, nl they hid no protpe re N his {wor d, and Þ uti I i N at the head 

from Prince VUuvenc, who had numberieſs || of the Larrall ons NEAT = left, forced the 
culties to encounter before he could | intrenchments at the firft c charge. 

he Duke de The Duke of Savoy met with the ſame 


mo 


march to their a{tfrance.  'Ih 
endome, Before he. left Italy, or ſecur- || ſucceſs in the centre, and on the right, 
F te Nincio jj Lic horſe advanced throvgh the intervals 


and the Oglio, and formed {uch lines ard || of the foot left for that purpoſe, Cut they 
ntrenchments as bs agar would ef- * oo o not ſtop there, nor form thenfſeives ac- 
rutiv hinder the Imperial general from | cording to the diipoiticn that had bein 
»ing in time torclicve the city of Tu made: on the contra Jeverat troopers 
n. But the Prince ſurmounted ail oppo- that had entered procipitotch „ continucd 
on, paled four great rivers in d:tpite |} purſuing and puiting the enemy. General 
che enemy, and reached the neighbour | iiclbach, whe EY in the {cond line, 
5. Purin on the 19th day of Auguſt. and who was to ſupport the brigade of 
ere being joined by the Duke of Savoy | W'irtemberg, detach as From Its own bri- 
ho palf-d the Po between Nomealicr aud gradle nw regiment of gtahrenberg under 
gnan. [Colonel Haindi, and cauſed him to paſt 
On the Ieh day of November, they took þ bin on the intrenchment, with orders 
onvoy of 890 loaded miles, next day they | to turn the eucnics cannon againſt them 
ld the Doria, and CHICO MPO With the | {elves, and not to abandon that poſt, 9. 
ictt on the bank of the river 3 E Pig. pen what Would, This was executed 5 . 
aſta, and the left on the Stnra before Ve- | ſeaſon: ably; for that regiment had hard! 
neria. The enemy were intren ched, bar. poſted itſelf, when the enemy, u ho 4 11 
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horſe, and penetrated through the Pruf- | 


lian foot, becauſe the Imperial foot had 
moved to the right to make an overturc. 
But the regiment of Stahrenberg ſupport- 
ef the Pruſlians with lo great bravery, that 
the enemy were forced to give ground, 
and by that means the Pruſſians had time 
to put themſelves in order again. In the 
meanwhile, the horſe of the left wing ad- 
vanced, and all together put the enemy a 
{econd time to the rout. 

At the ſame time Baron Rhebinder had 
likewiſe forced the intrenchments: but 
the Prince of Saxe-Gotha met with great- 
er obſtacles, being obliged for an hour 
and an half to endure a great fire; becauſe 
he made his attack by Lucenta, which 
poſt the enemy were at hand to defend. 
His Highneſs ſtood it, however, with ex- 
treme Dravery and gallantly, repulſed the 
enemy's horſe, who had m ade an opening 
for themſelves on the left wing; in the 
meantime the enemy re-inforcing them— 
{elves more and more, Baron Kirchbaum 
and Count Harach ſupported vigoroufly 
the Prince of Saxe-Gotha; while Baron 
Iſelbach, with General Boneval, punctually 
executed their orders, entered into action 
likewiſe with the enemy. During this 
fight ncar Lucenta, where was the head 


bridge of ihe enemy, a caſſine was forced, 


and a battalion in it made priſoners. The 
Allies lodged themſelèves in the caſſine, 
and took poſt on the right and left towards 
the intrenchment, to obſerve Lucenta, in 
caſe the enemy ſhould have cauſed any 


troops to advance on the other ſide of the 


Doria. But orders were {ent to the foot 
of the right wing not to attack Lucenta, 
that the men might be ſpared, becauſe it 
was perceived the enemy were betaking 
themſelves to flight. 

While the right wing was hotly en- 
gaged, the Allies continued to repulſe the 
enemy on the ſide of the Stura with great 
vigour : but theſe again rallying by form- 
ing a line, and having to deal only with 
cavalry, in a long and ſpacious ground, 
the horſe were obliged to wait till the foot 


TUR 


came up with the cannon.. 1 ey 
renewed the charge, and put the enemy 


again intofuch ditorder, that, thouph they 


had behind their line another intrench. 
ment with ſeveral redoubts, and mery 
caſſines well fortified, they were driven 
from one to the other, quite to their 
bridge on the Po, and all yielded at dis. 
cretion. The Allies beat them likes te 
out of J. ucenta, in which was a great ma. 
gazine of meal, bread, and biſcuit ; ang 
forced them to banda their bridge on 
the Doria. But they having ſet fire to 
Lucenta, a great part of the proviſion; 
was conſumed. "Che remainder, however, 
with what was found belides in thei ir camp, 
amounted to 3000 {acks of corn and wn cal, 
and 2000 ſacks of bileuit. Thus the Allies 
became maſters of all the enemics amp 
between the Stura, the Po, ard the Doria: 
but 1t ought not to be omitted, that be- 
fore the enemy were entirely put to the 
rout, the garriſon of Purin fallied out 


upon them with a gallantry that cannot 
be expreſſed, 


The Allies took in the camp 29 fteld- 
pieces, and all the tents, with what was 
in them. In the meantime, thouch the 
enemy were entirely beaten, they conti- 
nued to batter the place till towards night, 
when they were forced to abandon their 
approaches, with all. iheir cannon, mor- 
tars, ammunition, and furniture of wer, 
But in their flight they ſet fire to ſcveral 
magazines of powder, bombs, and erc- 
nades, which they had in divers places, 
and blew them up one after the other, 
The Marechal de Marſin, who receive! a 
mortal wound in the battle, deſtred their. 
Highneſſcs to ſend him a guard, for his ſe- 
curity, in the houſe where he was laid ; 
which was immediately granted. Theſe 
Princes already found themſelves in pol- 
ſeſſion of above 10 pieces of cannon large 
and ſmall, with a great number of pri- 
ſoners, among whom were five or fix ge— 
nerals ; beſides ſeveral ſtandards, colours, 


kettle-drums, and other implements of 


war; without reckoning the booty they 
made 
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the horſes of 10 or 12 regimeuts of dia- 
goons, who had alighted, and were oblig- 
od to abandon them. | 

On the ſide of the Allies were loſt Co— 
Incl Hofman, the Prince of Bevern, and 
Licutenant-Colonel Netitein of Wirtem- 
berg. The Majurs-General Kirchbaum, 
Stillen, and Haghen, with the Colonels 
Reidt, Salmut, and another of the Pruſ- 
{ans were wounded, Belides theſe, they 
had many inferior officers killed or wounded. 

This great action laſted till night, be- 
cauſe of the intrenchments, redoubts, and 
ſortiſied caſſines, whence they were oblig- 
cd to beat the enemy ſucceſſively. The 
night was the more favourable to them 
for their flight, becauſe the victorious 
troops had great need of reſt, However, 
they did not neglect to ſend ſeveral de- 
tachments in purtuit of them, referring to 
the next day the taking of other meaſures. 
All the generals, after the example of 
their Highneſſes, as alto the officers and 
{oldiers, did on this occaſion all that could 
be expected from brave warriors. It is 
ealy to conjecture what difficulties they 
had to ſurmount, as well by the height of 
the intrenchment, as becauſe the foot 
could not break in till after they had le- 
velled it, to open a way for the horſe, 
'The generals of foot, beſides their uſual 
valour, ſhewed admirable conduct in this 
bloody action. - | 

It is impoſlible to ſet forth the joy which 
this happy deliverance ſpread through the 
city of Turin, which was reduced to ex- 
tremity ; eſpecially when their Highneſſes, 
after the action, entered it to render 
thanks to God in the cathedral. They 
were welcomed with a falvo of all the ar- 
tillery, in which the little powder that 
was left was ſpent. On this occaſion ſuf- 
ficient praiſe cannot be given to Count 
Thaun, who ſuſtained the ſiege three 
months, and defended this capital with 
great valour and conduct, repelling to the 
laſt the aſſaults of the enemy. It is cer- 


ade of a great quantity of baggage, and |; 


| 


| 


| 
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tain, that had he been better provided 
with ammunition, the enemy had advanc- 
ed flower, and their Highnefles might have 
taken other meaſures ;. but in the ſitua- 
tion of things at that time, ſuccour was 
not to be deterred a moment. The army 
encamped that night on the field of battle, 
the right wing towards the Old Park, and 
the left towards Lucenta. | 

The 8th, upon advice received that the 
enemy were marching on the great road 
of Orbailan to Pignerol, and that their 
troops under General Albergotti took the 
lame route; his Royal Highneſs and Prince 
Vugene went to diicover them on an emi- 
nence near Valentine, and perceived that 
they had actually paſſed the Po over their 
bridge at Cavoretto, to which they ſet 
fire: but the Imperialiſts got thither in 
good time to extinguiſh it, and preſerve 
the bridge. Several detachments were 
made to obſerve the enemy during their 
retreat, and to execute divers orders. 
There arrived in the camp of their High- 
neſſes a great number of priſoners, deſert- 
ers, and baggage; and they were till 
more and more informed of the great con- 
fuſion and loſs ſuſtained by the enemy. 
Marechal de Marlin died that day, being 
ſtifled by the blowing- up of ſome powder 
in the room where he lay wounded ; and 
Count Harach was diſpatched to carry the 
news of this great victory to Vienna. 

The gth, ſeveral other priſoners were 
conveyed to the camp, with a great quan- 
tity more of baggage taken from the ene- 
my, who had likewiſe left behind them all 
their cannon in the mountains beyond Tu- 
rin. The detachments, and eſpecially that 
of the Marquis de Langallerie, took many 
priſoners from the enemy. 

It now appeared that the French had 
about 1800 men killed, and the Allies near 
as many : that the latter had taken 6000 
priſoners, 110 pieces of large artillery, 
above 5o field-pieces, 5600 bombs, above 
15000 grenades, 48,000 cannon balls, 4000 


, cheſts of muſket-bullets, 86,000 barrels of 


* XXX powder, 
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powder, of one hundred weight each, a 


prodigious quantity of implements and pro- 
viſious for a camp, and all their tents, 10,000 
horſes, 5000 mules, and 2000 oxen; all 
the equipages of the generals, among which 
was a large guantity of plate, and four pic- 
tures of the King of France jet with dia- 
monds, aud valued at 4000 piitoles. The 
Duke of Savoy reſerved to himſelf only the 
artillery, the ammunition, the colours, and 
the kettle-drums, and the hor{es to remount 
his cavalry : all the reſt of the booty was 


TUR 
abandoned to the ſoldiers. Prince Eugene 
| was content with the glory of having fav— 
cd an ally anda relation; and with 30, 09 
men, haraſſed by a long and painful march 
beat an army of 30,000 dilciplinted troops 
out of their intrenchments, 

TURKS ISLAND, ſituated in the 
Weſt-Indies, was ſeized by the French. 
in 1764, but on a remonſtrance from the 
Britiſh Court to that of Paris, they were 
obliged to reſtore it and mare good alt 
damages, | 


— — 
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AL, BATTLE AT. A village of Bra- 
bent, ſituated between Tongres and 
NMaeſtricht, abuot five miles fouth-welt 
from the latter. In February 1747, the 
Duke of Cumberland began to aflemble 


the allied forces, and in the latter end of 


March, they took the field in three ſepa— 
rate bodies, His Royal Highneſs with the 
Engliſh, Hanoveriats and Heſſians, fixed 
his head quarters at the village of T\Jberg, 
the Prince of Waldeck was poſted with the |] 


Dutch troops at Breda, and Ma: echal Ba- 


thiant collected the Auſtrians and Bavarians 
in the neighbourhocd of Venlo. The 
whole army amounted to 120,000 men, 
ho lay inactive {1x wecks, expoſed to the 
inclemercy of the weather, and almoſt 
deſtitute of forage and proviſion. Marecha! 
Saxe continued his troops within their 
cantonmetts at Burges, Antwerp, and 
Bruſlols, declaring, that when the allied 
army ſhould be weakened by ſickneſs and 
mortality, he would convince the Duke 
or Cumberland that the firſt duty of a ge- 


mera is to provide for the health and pre- 


{ervetion of his troops. In April this for- 
nate commander took the field at the 
head of 140,000 men: meanwhile the 
Dube of Cumberland took poſt with his 
whole army between the two Nethes, to 
cover Bergen-op-Zoom and Maeſtricht; 
and the Marechal called in his detach— 
ments with a view to hazard a general 

engagement. In the latter end of May, 


ite French King arrived at Bruſſels, and | 


| 
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his general reſolved to undertake the ſiege 


of Maeſtricht. For this purpoſe he march- 
ed towards Louvain, and the Confederates 
perceiving his drift, began their march 
to take poſt between the town and the 
enemy. 

On the 2oth day of June they took poſ- 
ſeſſion of this ground, and were drawn up 
in order of battle, with their right at Bil- 


|\{in, and their left extending to Wirle, 


having in the front of their left wing the 
village of Val, in which they poſted ſeve- 


| ral battalions of Britiſh infantry. The 
French had taken pollefſion of the heights 
of Herdeeren, immediately above the Al- 


lies, and both armies cannonaded each 
other till evening. In the morning the 
enemy's infantry marched down the hill 
in a prodigious column and attacked the 
village of Val, which was well fortified, 


and defended with {urpriſing obſtinacy. 


The aſſailants ſuffered terribly in their ap- 


| proach by the cannon of the Confederates, 


which was {ſerved with ſurpriſing dexte- 
rity and ſucceſs, and they met with ſuch 
a warm reception from the Britiſh muſ- 
ketry as they could not withſtand: but 
when they were broken and diſperſed, 
freſh brigades ſuccecded with aſtoniſhing 
perſeverance. The Confederates were 
driven out of the village, yer t being ſuſ- 
tained by three regiments, the V meaſured 
back their ground and repulted the enemy 


with great flaughter. Ne vertiiclcls Count 


Sane dc -ontinid pour ing im oth-r battalions, 
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and the French regained and maintained 
their footing in the village after it had 
been three times loſt and carried. The 
action was chiefly conſined to this part, 
where the field exhibited an horrible 
ſcene of carnage. At noon, the Duke of 
Cumberland ordered the whole left wing 
to advance againſt the enemy, whole in- 
fantry gave way: Prince Waldeck led up 
the center, Marechal Bathiani made a mo- 
tion with the right towards Herdeeren, 
and victory ſcemed ready to declare for 
the Confederates, when the fortune of the 
d:y took a ſudden turn to their prejudice. 
Several ſquadrons of Dutch horle poſted 
in the center gave way, and flying at full 
callop overthrew five battalions of infan- 
try that were advancing from the body of 
The French cavalry char ged 
them with great impetuoſity, increaſing t he 
confuſion that was already produced, and 
penetrating through the lines of the allied 
army, which was thus divided about the 
center. 'The Duke of Cumberland, who 
exerted himſelf with equal courage and 
activity, in attempting to remedy this diſ- 
order, was in danger of being taken, and 
the defeat would in all probability have 
had not Sir John Ligonier 
taken the reſolution of facrificing himſelf 
and a part of the troops to the ſafety of 
the army. At the head of three Britiſh 
regiments and ſome ſquadrons of Imperial 
horſe, he charged the whole line of the 
French cavalry with ſuch intrepidity and 


ſucceſs, that he overthrew all that oppoſed 


him, and made ſuch devaſtation as enabled 
the Duke of Cumberland to effect an or- 
derly retreat to Maeſtricht. He himſelf 
was taken by a French carbinecr, after 
his horſe had been killed ; but the regi- 
ment he commanded retidled with de- 
liberation. The Confederates retreated 


to Maeſtricht without having ſuſtained 


much damage from the purſuit, and even 
brought off all their artillery except 16 
pieces of cannon. Their loſs did nor ex- 
ceed 6000 men killed and taken, whereas 
the French General purchaſed the victory 


—— 
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at a much greater expence. The ſ. iege of 
Bergen-op-Zoom was the conſequence, Sce 
BERGEN-OP-Z00M. 

'Fhe common cauſe of the Confederate 


powers is ſaid to have ſuffered from the 


pride and iguorance of their generals, On 
the eve of the battle, when a French de. 
tachment commanded by the Count de 
Clermont appeared on the hill of Herdeer- 
en, Marechal Bathiani aſłked permiſſion of 
the commander in chief to attack them. 
before they ſhouldbe re inforced, declaring 
he would an{wer for the {uccet; of the . 
terpriſe. No regard was paid to this pro- 
poſal; but the ſuperior aſked in his turn, 
where the Marechal ſhould be in caſe be 
ſhould be mauled ? He replicd, “I fhall 
always be found at the head of my 
e troops.” And retired in diſguſt. The 
ſubſequent diſpoſition has likewiſe been 
blamed, in as much as not above one half 
of the army could act, While the enemy 
exerted their whole for ce. 
VALDEVES, BATTLE ON THE PLAINS OF, 
Theſe plains are ſituated in the province 
of Ticra, in Portugal, on the eaſtward 
extreme, which den rn on Spain, and ex- 
tend as far as Coria in that kingdom. As 
we have already given the reader an ac- 
count of the motives of this action, under 
the article Cabegas des Reyes, it is unne- 
ceſſary to repeat them here. We may 
ſay, however, it was in confequence of 
this battle, that Portugal obtained the ti- 
tle of a kingdom, which was only an carl- 
dom before. As it was the firſt engage- 
ment between the Portugueſe and the 
Caſtilians ; the latter, with their king at 
their head, advanced into Portugal in the 
year 1125, with an intent to extirpate the 
earl and his adherents, who having made 


| preparation for giving them a warm re— 


ception, a deſperate engagement enſued, 
which was obſtinately maintained ſev cral 


hours, at length victory declared for the 


Portugueſe, and their car] Alphonſo from 
this time renounced his allegiance to the 


crown of Spain, | 
VAT EN: 
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VALENCIENNES, siEEs or. A town 
of Hainault, ſituated on the Scheld, about 
17 miles weſt from Mons, In the year 
1655, this town being in the poſſeſſion of 
the Spaniards, and the French at war 
with them, it was beſieged by Marecha] 
Tarenne, but without ſucceſs, for the 
Prince of Conde marching to its relief, the 
ſiege was railed, However, in the year 
1677, Louis XIV. took it by aſſault, by 
the favour of one of the gates, which was 
half open; and to fave the inhabitants 
from being plundered, he obliged them, 
at their own expence, to build a citadel, 


VELLORE, SIEGE or, ſee 'Vricnt- | 


NOPOLY. | | 
VER PLANES, fee Sroxx PoixrT. 
VIENNA, SIEGE OF AND BATTLE AT. 

Capital of the circle of Auſtria, and of 

the German Empire, ſituated on the ri- 

ver Danube, 130 miles ſouth-eaſt from 

Prague, This famous ſiege was under— 

taken by the Turks, in the year 1683, and 

is one of the moſt remarkable tranſactions 
in the German and Turkiſh hiſtories. 
we look for the motives of this event, we 
muſt conſider, that ſeveral years before 
this zxra, the Emperor Leopold raiſed 
heavy exactions of the Hungarians, and 
perſecuted them to a degree of ſeverity 
and animoſity. Count Tekeli, a nobleman 
of high rank and repute in that country, 
glowing with a ſpirit of independency, re- 
ſolved to fthake off the yoke of diſpleaſure 
and perſecution of the Imperial court, or 
at Icaſt thought any change could not be 
for the worle. He made a propoſal to the 

Turkiſh Emperor, that he would aſſiſt him 

at the head of 12,000 men, in extending 

his conqueſts to the weſt in Europe, and 
grant his army a free paſlage through 

Hungary, provided he would afterwards 

maintain the ancient liberties of that 

country, "The bait was too alluring to 
need much invitation; the "Turks were 
preſently in motion, and Kara Nloſtafa, 
tc Grand Viziar, penetrated through Hun- 
gary, at the head of the Turkith army, 


If 
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and on the 18th day of July, 1683, he ap- 
peared before Vienna. | 

The trenches being opened, and every 
thing neceſſary for the ſiege prepared, the 
Viziar ſoon makes himſelf maſter of the 
out-works, beats down the walls with his 
cannon and mines; and then aſſaults the 


city with {ſuch vigour, that although the 


garriſon, aſſiſted by the citizens, bravely 
diſputed every inch of ground, yet in all 
probability the place muſt have been 
quickly taken, had the general continued 


the ſiege as vigoroutly as he began it. 


But Kara Moſtafa, though otherwiſe a 
man of preat prudence and experience, 
being infatuated with ambition, and the 
power he ſaw himſelf inveſted with, ima- 
gines it for his intereſt to prolong the 
ſiege. He fancied he was able to throw 
off the Othman, or Turkiſh dominion, and 
having ſeized the metropolis of all Ger- 
many, found a muſlelman empire in the 
weſt, which ſhould. rival that in the caſt, 
He thought he had nothing to fear from 
the ſultan, ſince ali the dilcip!;ned troops 
of the empire were under his command, 
and it would be diflicult for Mahomet to 
bring ſuch an army againft him. The 
Emperor of Germany ſeemed leſs fo; mi- 
dable to him, as he hoped to be maſter of 
his capital city, before the troops ©: pect- 
ed from Poland, whoſe proce. dings were 
known to be dilatory, could poſhbly ar- 
rive. He had brought with him a great 
treaſure, and reſolved to increaſe it with 
the riches of the German princes, which 
he ſuppoſed to be repoſited in the city be- 
ſieged by him. 

He knew that the Paſhas, or Bu ſha ves, 
and other governors in Hungary, appoint- 
ed by him during his viziarſhip, were at- 
tacked to his intereſt, and imagined would 
prove no obſtacle to his advancement. Tt 
remained only to gain Ibrahim Paſha, Beg- 
lerbeg of Buda, a man of great authority 
with the principal ofticers of the janiza- 
ries and ſpahis. Theſe latter he prevailed 
on by large preſente. He promiſed thrihim 
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Paſha the kingdom of Hungary for ever, 


to divide all the provinces of it among 
the ſpahis, by way of Timar, aud to {et- 
tle the whole army in the cities and lands 
of that country, as new colonvics, after 


* 
21! 


driving out or enſlaving the oid polleiiors. | 


But he reſerved for himſelf, under the 
title of Sultan, all Germany, as far as the 
borders of France, 'I rantilvania, a:.d Po- 
land, which he reſolved the next year ei- 
ther to {ſubdue or make tributary. 

Let ns now leave the Viziar, big with 
theſe great deligns, in the camp before 
Vienna, and ſce what meaſures were ta 
ken by the Emperor to repel the enemy. 
The States of Poland, excited either by 
the common danger, or the Pope's exhor. 
tation, laying aſide their inteltine ULV1- 
ſions, unanimouſly reſolved to raue an ar- 
my, and oppoſe the enemy of the crols. 
Accordingly an alliance was concluded 
between the Emperor and John Sobieſky, 
of which one of the principal articles was, 
that in caſe the capital of either monarch 
ſhould be attacked by the "Lurks, both 
Princes ſhould march in perſon, with 
their whole army to its relici. 

Leopold being ſtrengthened on that fide, 
in the following year declares Charles, 


Duke of Lorrain, general of his army. 


The Dake quits Hungary, and {upplying 
the parriſon of Vienna with ſeveral regi- 
ments, encamps with the reſt of his army 
near the city, on the borders of Hungary 
and Auſtria, in ſich a manner, that he 
might provide for the ecxegcncies of both 
countries, and lafely wait for the forces 
of Poland, as well as of other ftatcs. 
When Leopold heard that jlungary Was 
abandoned by his troops, and that the 
4{'urks were preparing to beſiege Vienna, 
not thinking himſelf ſecure within the 


city, he commits the defence of it to 
Count Staremberg, a man of approved 


integrity, valour, and prudence, and re- 
tires to Lintz on the Danube, and from 
thence ſends letters to all the neighbour— 
ing priuces, to delirc their aililtauce. 


* 


| 


i 
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This is in ſubſtance much the ſame with 
What is related by the Chriſtian writers 
rom Whom it will be proper to add . 
LEW particuiars, According to them, Pe— 


keli, in February 1683, blocked up all 


the impcror's towns in Upper Hungary 
and che Turks in March, poſted 155000 
men to ſecure the bridge of Eflek, On 
the 7th of May, Leopold, attended by the 
Dukes of Bavaria and Lorrain, reviewed 
his army, which did not conſiſt of more 
than 43,000 men: but in theſe are not 
reckoned 6000 hired Poles, commanded 


| by Prince Luhomirſki, a great number of 


volunteers, aud the forces of Alfati, 
with thoſe of the Rhine. The cannon 
coniiſted of 70 great pieces, and I 5 mor- 
dars, under the care of Count Stareniberg, 
general of the artillery. The Turkiſh 
army, according to a wodera'e computa— 
tion, amouutcd to 180,000 citective men, 
belides miners, gunucrs, ſutlers, aud 
other attendants, Wwuich might well make 
49,000 more. 

Upon the march of the Viziar to— 
wards Vienna, and the Emperor's retrea 


to Lintz, every thing was in the utmoſt 


confuſion till the Dake of Lorrain arrived, 
who, with Count Staremberg, the gover- 
nor, tet all things in order for a vigorous 
defence. The whole garriton (including 
2717 trained bands, ofticers, and volun- 


teers) conſiſted of 13,000 men. The 


Purks beginning to approach the city, 
the Duke, on the 14th, retreated over the 
bridges, aud encamped: but the ifle of 
Tabor on the Danube, being judged no 
proper place for the cavalry, he patied 
that river, leaving the bridges to be de— 
fended by Schultz's dragoons. On the 
16th the Viziar entered the camp, and 
began to open his trenches about 5o paces 
from the countcricarp, in the {uburbs of 


Ulrick ; ordering a writing, or ſummons, 
wrappec in a linen bag, to be thrown en 


the covered way, wherein he cxhorted 
the governor and people to turn Mahome- 
tans and furrender the city, other wife to 
expect no mercy. 

2 | Alter 
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after this the Turks and Tartars obli- 
ged the troops which kept the bridges to 
retire, One of the firit misfortunes which 
bekel the beſieged, was their governor's 
being wounded in the head with a brick 
bat. Meantime the Turks having drawn 
two parallel lines, and a third on the lobel 
baſtion, with a line of communication 
between both, hcre raiſed their batteries 
of 30 PIECES of Cannon. The prime Yi- 
ziar took his Nation on the fide of the ra- 
velin, with his Kyehaya, the ſanizar aga, 
and Paſha of Rumeli, who was killed with 
a cannon ball, The attack of the court 
baſtion on the right, was given to Eul- 
ſeyn, Paſha of Damaicus ; that of the lo- 
bel baſtion, on the left of the Viziar, to 
Ahmed, Paſha of "Femeiwar, But al- 
though they were diſturbed in their 
lines, by a brifk ſally of the beſieged, yet 
on the 23d of july, a firorg gale of wind 
blowing towards the city. they threw ſe- 
vera! bombs into it, and the ſame das 

ſprung a mine near the lobel baſtion, with 
very little effect. However, they made 
a fi.rious aſſault upon it, but came of 
with lols. ext morning a meſſengei 
from the Duke, having ſwam four times 
over the water with a letter in a bledder. 
hung about his neck, with much difteulty 
get into the city, and gave the beſiegec 
hopes of relief, as the army was now dal y 
increating. 

Meantime the Viziar Kara M. ſtafa con 

tinucs the ficge of Vienna, not as pru 

dence, but his vain imagination {uggelſtcd : 
for, in a perſuaſion that the city coul. 
not avoid falling into his hands, he would 
not ſuſſer it to be cloſely blocked vp on 


all ſides, or the breaches to be attacked | 


every where with equal vigour 3 but or- 
5 


ders the foldicrs daily to atault in {mall | 


parties onlv, that the garriſon being ex- 
hauſted with continual watching, and 
tols of their men, might be oblized at 
length to ſurrender the caſtle. Whenthe 
janiſſaries, ignorant of the penerel's de- 
ſigns, began openly to complain of theſe 
procecdings, and that more were deſtroy- 
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ed by the ſkirmiſhes, than by a general 
aſlault of the whole army; he unwarily 


covers part of his projcets; telling thoie 


who acquainted him with what vas laid, 
that he could not {ailsfy the delires of the 
army, becauſe he knew there were gitat 
rcatures in the city, which it would be 
mproper, and conirary to the Sultan's 
command, to give up for plunder. 

Belides, leſt the foldicrs ſhoull happen 
to break into the city, and in the firſt heat 
toſcize on thoſe treaſures, he commands 
proclamation to. be made in the camp, 
that if any Othman troops ſhould force 
the walls, they ſhould immediately ſecure 
themfelves with a trench, and not pre- 
{ume to advance further, or enter any 
houſe, before he ſhould come and give 
chem freſh orders. Laſtly, that after ak- 
ing the city, the want of corn ſhould not 
oblige him to change or defer his deſigns: 
he very ſparingly diſtributes the provi- 
ons, Which he had brought with him in 
great plenty.; alledging, that good part 
oz 1t was.to be reſci ved for the troops to 
be left in garriſon, when the city fhould 
be reduced. In the mean while, all the 
proviſions expected from Hungary were 
intercepted by the garriſons of Preſberg, 
and Yavarin, as Tekeli had fore told he 
Viziar. Eence fo great ſcarcity aroſe, 
that, a thing before unknown in the 
Turkiſh camp, ten drams cf bread, and 
even without falt, were fold for one rhub, 
with other eatables, and liquor in propor- 
tion. : 

The General, to remedy this inconve- 
niencc, before the famine cauſed a ſedi- 
ion in the army, ſends a baſhaw, with 
20,000 men, to the aid of Lekcli, with 
orders to attack Preſburg, becaule that 
was the city leaſt able to make reſiſtance ; 
and fee the proviſions, with the military 
{tores, collected at Buda, ſafely conducted 
to the Othinan camp. But Duke Charles 
being informed of the Viziar's intentions, 
{ends Prince Lewis of Baden, with ſeveral 
regiments, who fir meeting with Jckeli, 
quickly diiperſed the Hungarian troops, 
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which ſtruck the Turks with ſuch terror, 
that beſides 1000 killed, and many taken, 
they left looo waggons laden with pro- 
viſions and Warlike engines, as a booty to 
the victors. | 

The janiſſaries, on the news of this de- 
feat and loſs, exaſperated againſt their 
General, began to exclaim, that they 
came to fight, not againſt famine, but the 
enemy ; and growing negligent in their 
duty, allowed the garriſon, now reduced 
to the utmoſt extremity, time to reſume 
their courage, and repair their breaches. 


The officers likewiſe; diſcouraged by the 


obſtinacy of the Viziar, and difficulty of 
the ſiege, grow careleſs of their affairs; 
and would have been ſurpriſed by. the 
Imperial army, if one of the cnemy's cou- 


riers, who was taken, had not ſhewn 


them to what danger they were expoled. 
But this indolence had taken ſuch deep 
root in the minds of the ſoldiers, that 
they were heard frequently to ſay, „O, 
e infidel ! if thou wilt not come thyſelf, 
& at leaſt ſhew thy cap, at the ſight of 
«© which we will fly in an hour” And, 
on the approach of the Poltth auxilliaries, 
although it was eaſy for them to have 


- hindered the junction of the two armies, 


yet not a ſingle man would ſtir to divert 
that impending danger. Shortly after, the 
night before the battic, almoſt a fourth 
part of the army diſperſed themſelves; 
and thoſe who remained {cemed to want 
reſolution to fight. 

By this account one would imagine, 
that the Turks remained quitc inactive 
before Vienna, after the defeat at Preſ- 
burg ; but according to the Chriſtian ac- 
counts, they preſſed the ſiege with great 


vigour. On the 26th of July, they de- 


ſigned a furious aſſault, and ordered all 
their warlike muſic to ſound; but juſt as 
they were beginning the attack, the be- 
{fieged ſprung a mine which blew up many 
of the enemy ; and though the reſt preſſed 
hard to gain the ground which the mine 
had laid open, they were valiantly repul- 
fed with conſiderable loſs, However, 
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they gave the beſieged no reſt till the 6th 
of Auguſt, when ſpringing a mine, Which 
opened the earth very much, as far as the 
counter{carp, towards the court baſtion 
they there began a terrible fight, whict, 
laſted five hours; and notwithitandiny the 
great valour of Count Leſley, the younger 
(ſlain in this action), they at lat, like a | 
violent torrent, became maſters of the 
dirch of the court ravelin, but not with. 
out the loſs of 1000 men, to 180 of the 
| beſieged. | | 

On the 8th, the Turks ſprung a mine 
at the point of the court baſtion, which 
they ſeconded with an aſſault; ſo that 
the governor judging it impoſlible to de- 
fend the ravelin, cauled the cannon to he 
withdrawn from thence, and then in a 


fally, driving the enemy out of their gal- 
leries, burnt all their works. The Turks 
at length, by their aſſiduous labours, on 
the 13th, blew up the flanker of the rave- 
lin; but the quantity of powder being 
very great, tlie mine reverſed on them- 
ſelves with ſuch execution, as abated the 
courage of the aſſailants. However, tlie 
beſieged being much diſtreſſed with their 
daily loſſes, ſent the Duke of Lorrain an 
account by one Kotlinſki, who diſguiſing 
himſelf like a Turk, ſilently paſſed the 
palliſades, and went confidently, ſinging 
a Turkiſh air, through their camp. The 
ſame meſſenger returning with letters pro- 
miſing {ſpeedy relief, they ſignified the re- 
ceipt of them to the Imperial camp, by 
tiring three rockets, while they rung the 
bells for joy, and fired all the guns in tlic 
city on the enemy. _* 

It would be tedious to relate cxvery 
day's action. But while theſe things were 
going forward before the city, divers 
rencounters happened abroad, in which 
conſiderable bodies of Tartars, Turks. 
andmalecontents were defeated with great 
llaughter, and convoys of proviſions from 
time to time intercepted. Hereupon the 
Viziar orders Tekeli to repair with his 
forces to the ſiege; but he excuſed him- 


| ſelf from that ſervice. Meantime, al- 


though 
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though the Turkiſh camp began to be 


ſonewhat diicouraged for want of forage, 


vet they ſtill pertitted vigorouſly to pulh | 


on the ſiege. On the 23d of the ſame 
month, they carried a third part of the 
raveclin, where they made a lodgment, 
Next day they {prung auother mine with- 
out ſucceſs; at which time a melienger 
brought news to the beſieged, of ſpcedy 
relief. jlereupon they made a ally on 
the 25th, with ſo much rctolution, that 
they drove the "Turks out of the ditch, 
overthrew their galleries and gabions, 
- nailed ſix of their cannon, and diſcharged 
one of their mines of its powder. 
However,: the 27th in the evening, 60 
rockcts were 'fired from Sc. Stepheu's 
tower, as a {igual of their great diſtrefs; 
while the Purks fired inceſſantly upon the 
place, ſprung ta mine, and were within a 
little of taking the ravelin; which cauſed 
the beſieged, for, fear of the worlt, to 
make another intrenchment ,at the foot, of 
the court baſtion. On the iſt of Septem- 
ber they made a ſally, though not with 
the deſired ſueceſs: but in another, on the 
{ame day, they burnt the enemy's galle- 


ries, and ruined ſo much of their works, 


that they could not repair the fame in lets 
than three days. Ilowever, on the 3d, 
the governor. thought tit to quit the ra- 
velin to the enemy, who having {ſprung a 
mine next day under the court bulwark, 
(which made a great breach, and ſhook 
the whole city), 5ooo Turks, with their 
drawn fimitars, immediately entered, 
and crying, © Allah! Allah!“ planted 
tour of their ſtandards upon the breach. 
The beſieged here acted even beyond 
themſelves, and after a fight all day long, 
r1cpulied the. enemy with, the {laughter of 
1200 men. They beat them alſo next 
day in the ditch; and although on the 
6th, they made a breach in the lobel baſ- 


tion, and vigorouſly aſſaulted it for two 


hours, yet they were beaten off, and in 
their retreat loſt 2000 men, ſlain by the 
cannon, grenades, and other engines. 


The joy for this ſucceſs was increaſed by 
Noz. LIII. | 


| 
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five rockets fired the fame evening from 
the mountains of Kolemberg, as ſignals 
that relief was at hand. The Furks be- 
ing not inſenſible hereof, took au account 
of their army, which, from 168, O00, 
was now reduced to 119,456. Theretorc, 
on the gth, they refolved to make their 
laſt effort againſt the city, which they 
judged was now reduced to the utmolt 
cxtremitx, as in reality it was. 
Accorflingly, thev redoubled the firing. 
of their cannon and mortars, though it 
was but like the laſt ſtruggling before 
death; for in the afternoon the Turkitl 
camp began to move, and their cavalry to 
ride in a confuſed manner from one ſide 
to another, in order to change their {itua- 
tion for fighting; while thoſe who were 


left to carry on the fiege, ſtill went for- 


ward with their works, and ſprung nine 
{ſeveral mines under the lobel baitions, 
but without much execution. Other 
mines were ditcovercd on the 1oth ; and 
next day they cannonaded the place 
with as much violence as ever : but the 
noiſe occationed by the approach of the 
Chriſtian army, at laſt filenced their roat- 
ing. This, indeed, happened very ſea- 
ſonably; for the beſicged were now re- 
duced to great extremities, as well as ne- 
ccilities; and the appearance of ſmoke in 


three different places on the Kolemberg 


mountains, cheered their ſpirits, as being 
the ſignal that the Duke was haſtening to 
their relief. 

Being come now to the eve before the 
battle, it is time to return to the "Purk- 
iſh hiſtorians, and ſee what rcſolutions 
were taken in the Othman army. While 
the deſertion of their foldiers beforemen- 
tioned, ſtruck the baſhaws with dread, the 
Viziar alone continues fearleſs. How- 


ever, he aſſembles the other officers to 


hear their opinion. Ibrahim Paſha, Begler- 
berg of Buda, firſt delivered his thoughts, 
and adviles the raiſing of the ſiege ; then 
marching againſt the enemy, to make a 
rampart with the trees of the neighbour- 
ing woods, and fortify it with cannon, in 
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but the Viziar obſtinately oppoſed their 


eity. But nothing could divert the Vi- 
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order to receive the firſt attack; that af- 
terwards, the horſe ſhould fall upon the 


Enemy in flank, as they retired, and thus 
obtain an caſy victory. All the baſhaws, 


excepting a few, approved of this advice; 


admonitions ; alledging, that if he raiſed 
the ſiege, the garriſon would deſtroy the 
works raiſed againſt: them, repair their 
walls, and recover their ſtrength; that 
the {mall forces of the enemy, which 
ſcarce deſerved the name of an army, 
would refuſe to venture a battle, which, 
as things then ſtood, they could not avoid, 
without hazarding 'the loſs of their all; 

that even after a victory, it would be 
difficult to get the janiſſaries to return to 
the ſiege, and again enter the trenches, 


where they had ſuffered ſo much already; 


and, that in caſe it ſhould not, yet the 
autumnal rains were approaching, which 
formerly obliged Solyman to withdraw 
with his army from before the {ame place. 
For theſe, and other reaſons, he conclud- 
ed it beſt to continue the ſiege, without 
drawing off to fight the enemy. 

When the Viziar had done ſpeaking, the 
baſhaws anſwered, that the garriſon being 
ſo much exhauſted with ſickneſs and la- 
bour, would be more ſolicitous to defend 
the fortifications {till left, than to recover 
what they had Joſt; and, that as the 


trenches and other works, were ſtronger | 


than the city, if one or two regiments 
were left to defend them, it would be 
more difficult for the garriſon to ſeize 
them, than for the janiſſaries to take the 


ziar from his purpofe, which he reſolved 


to execute, by virtue of the power given | 


him by the Sultan. 

The Chriſtian army therefore advan- 
cing, on the 2oth day of Ramazan, Kara 
Moſtafa, orders firſt all the pritoners, 


amounting to near 30,000, to be maſſa- 


cred. Then dividing his forces, which 
were not employed in the ſiege, into 
three parts, he gives the command of 


N 


the left wing to Ibrahim, bathaw of Buda, 
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and of the right to Kara Mehemed, baſhaw- 
of Diyarbeker; the body of the army, 
with the aga of the janiſſaries and ſpahis, 
he reſerves for himſelf. The reſt of the 
janiſſaries he leaves under the command 
of his kyehaya, in the trenches, to attack 
the city in the meantime. Although the 
officers {ſeemed to execute theſe orders 
with great vigour, yet the Viziar ſoon 
found what Ibrahim Paſha had told hin 
was true, and now too late repented that 
he had not followed his advice ; for upon 
the firſt charge of the Germans, thoſe 
who were placed in both wings quitted 
their ranks, and refuſcd to obey the orders 
of their generals. The janillaries, who 
were left in the works, obſerving what 
was done in the battle, of their own ac- 
cord abandoned the ſiege, and removed 
out of their trenches, under pretence of 
aſſiſting their companions, who were in 
diſtreſs, but in reality to withdraw them- 
ſelves from the danger. The Poliſh forces 
ſoon after coming up, and attacking the 
body of the army, which was entirely 
unſupported, the reſt of the janiſſaries 
and ſpahis betook themſelves to flight 
with the utmoſt precipitation. 

When Kara Moſtafa Paſha faw his ſol- 


| diers fcattered on every ſide, and no poſ- 


ſibility of renewing the battle, he re- 
turned alſo himſelf to the camp, and find- 
ing no man in his tent, laments his il! 
fortune with a flood of tears, takes up 
alone the ſtandard of Mahomet, and fol- 
lows the remains of his army With all 
poſſible ſpeed. Night coming on, the 
darkneſs covers the fugitives from the 
enemyas ſword, but does not remove their 
fears, which had fo deeply poſſeſſed them, 
that, inſenſible of hunger, and the fatigues 
of the way, they never ſtopped till they 
reached their companions, who had been 
left at the ſiege of Yavarin, 25 German 
miles from Vienna; thus travelling in 


one day and night, without meat or drink, 
the ſpace of 50 hours. 


Meantime the Imperial army, ending 


that the Othmans, after a ſhort ſlcirmiſh, 


retreated, 
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retreated to their camp, and not knowing 
what paſſed there, imagined the Viziar 
had laid an ambuſcade for them; be- 
cauſe they could not believe that ſuch a 
numerous army would take to flight, upon 
ſo flight an attack. As the darkneſs in- 
creaſed their apprehenſions of danger, 
they reſolved to ſtop, and to aſſault the 
camp next morning; but when they were 
informed by their ſcouts that the Turks 
were tled, the Poles, chiefly induced by 
the hopes of plunder, entered their camp in 
the night, and found there, beſides 180 
large cannon, with other warlike ſtores, 
a great booty, and proviſion enough for 
ſeveral months, 

To this account of the "Turkiſh hiſto- 
rians, let us add ſome particulars from 


the Chriſtian. September the 12th, be 


ing the day appointed for the relief of 
Vienna, which could not have held out 
24 hours longer, the Confederate troops 
joined the Imperialiſts at the foot of the 
Kolemburg, or the mountain of Kolem, 
amounting by computation in the whole, 
to 65,000 men, In their march over 
this mountain, the Prince of Saxe La w- 
enburg, general of the cavalry, with 
cight regiments of horſe, two of dra- 
goons, and one of kroats, belonging to 
the Emperor, with all the cavalry and 
dragoons of Bavaria and Franconia, march- 
ed on the right, and next to them the 
King of Poland with his army. In the 
middle was the infantry of Bavaria and 
Franconia, commanded by Prince Wal- 
deck, near whom the Elector of Bavaria 
kept all that day. The Imperial foot, 
with the Saxons, under Prince. Herman 
of Baden, were drawn up on the left, and 
| marched along the Danube towards St. 
Leopold. Next to thoſe, on the left, 
marched Count Caprara, with ſeven re- 
giments of Imperial horle, joined by the 
Poles under Lubormirſki, with all the 
cavalry and dragoons of Saxony, com- 
manded by the Elector himſelf. 

Both armies began with the opening of 
the morning, to take a view of each 


| 
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other ; and the generals ſuppoſed, by the 
diſpoſition of the Turkiſh camp, that 


they intended to diſpute every inch of 


ground with them. "This they might 
eaſily have done, had they poſic ſſed 
themſelves of the foreſt of Vienna, v hich 
could have hindered the deſcent of the 
Confederate army from the mountains, 
Therefore, the King of Poland got four 
battalions of German foot to flank his 
horſe : and Count Leſley, general of ar- 
tillery, having raiſed a battery at the 
coming out of the wood, the Turks, 
early in the morning, detached fomc for- 
ces to deinoliſh it. In the mcantime the 
Duke of Lorrain, obſerving tlie motion of 
the enemy from St. Leopold, ſent ſome 
battalions, under the Duke of Croy, to 
attack them, which he did with ſuch 
gallantry, that he made them rctire to 


their main body, although he himſelf was 


wounded in the action. 

The whole Turkiſh army beginning 
now to move, the Duke of Lorrain order- 
ed his left wing to advance, and the 
Prinees of Waldeck and Saxe Lawenburg 


to fally out of the woods upon their front, 


at the head of their intrenchment, while 
the King of Poland rode in among the 
ranks of his army, encouraging them to 
conquer or die martyrs to their religion. 
By this time the Kolemburg, and-neigh- 
bouring foreſts, reſourded with the peals 
of cannon and vollies of ſhot, which invi- 
ted the inhabitants of Vienna to the tops 
of their houſes and ramparts, to behold 
the long wiſhed-for ſight of their delive- 
rance. However, they did not ſo neglect 
their own defence, but that the Turks, 
who attacked them now more cloſely 
than ever, were bravely repulſed. 
Meantime the Confederate army ad- 


vanced boldly upon the enemy, uv ho be- 


gan to ſhelter themſelves behind trees, 
rocks, and rugged places; and the Impe- 
rialiſts left wing, without much reſiſtance, 
poſſeſſed themſelves of the poſt at Holſtad, 
while Prince Waldeck compelled them on 
the other ſide to give way. The King 
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of Poland alſo detached ſeveral hutlars to 
{kirmiſh with the front of the enemy, but 
being overpowered, they were forced to 
retreat to a place where Waldeck had 
ſcaſonably ordered ſome troops to ad- 
Vaiice, who put a ſtop to the purſuit of 
the Turks. The King ſceing the ditor- 
der of the huffars, cauſed the firſt line of 
his army to march, who forced the groſs 
of the enemies to retire to the top of the 
hill. And now the whole Poliſh army 
moved, oppoling the Othmans in ſeveral 
places, while the Duke of Lorrain advan- 
cing with the left wing; the Turks, to 
avoid the attack upon their right, drew 
into battalia before their line of circum- 
vallation, and there fortified themiclves 
with tome cannon: but after all, making 


no reſiſtance, the Duke commanded the 


whole left wing to wheel about to the 
right, without breaking their ranks, or 
fulling to plunder. 

The King and Waldeck entered the 
"Curkiſh camp about ſeven in the even- 
ing; and the Duke ſoon after maſtered 
ihe counterſcarp, aud ſuburbs of the city. 
Night put an end to the battle, which 
avourcd the retreat of the janiſſaries, 
and gave the Confederates a complete vic- 
tory ; for the enemy abandoned all their 
tents, baggage, ammunition, and provi- 
ions, with all their artillery ; and they 
fo haſtened their retreat, that the van of 
their army had paſſed Raab before next 
day in the .evening. 'The Viziar's rich 
tent fell to the King of Poland, who made 


the Emperor a tender of one half of the 


booty, which he generouſly refuſed. 
But at the Biſhop of Vienna's inſtance, 


took down the creſcent from the ſpire of 


the cathedral, and ſect up the croſs. This 
creſcent was erected in 1529, when Soly- 
man beſieged the city, and was there by 
compact to remain, on condition that the 
Turks ſhould not batter the ſteeple with 
their cannon, which compact they had 
now broken. | 

To give our readers a general eſtimate 
of the booty taken on occaſion of this ſig- 
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nal defeat, there were 6500 tents, 4509 
barrels of powder, 6000 weight of lead, 
20,000 grenado ſhells, 8000 hand preng. 
des, 11,000 ſhovels and pickaxes, 1600 
weight of match, 2500 fire balls, $200 


weight of pitch; 11,000 weight of oil of 


petrolium and tar, Foo, ooo of lintſeed 
oil, 9500 of ſalt petre, 5100 pieces of 
coarſe linen, 200,000 hair ſacks for car- 
rying carth and ſand, 810 weight of iron 
bars and horſe- ſnocs, 100 ladles for melt. 
ing pitch; 200 weight of packthread. 
with thongs made of camels hides, and 
binding ; 4900 ſhcep 
ſkins, 52 ſacks of cotton, 1500 empty 
wool-{acks, 2000 haiberts, 400 ſeythes 
and fickles, 5600 gun barrels for the 
janiflaries, 2000 plates of iron for cover- 
ing targets, 123 cwt. of greaſe and tal- 
low, 230 powder horns, 2600 bags for 
powder, 4 pair. of imiths bellows, 8909 
carts, 1000 great bombs, 18,000 cannon 
balls, 180 cannon and mortars. 

VIGO, EXPEDITION AGAINST, IN 1702. 
A ſca port town of Spain, in the province 
of Galicia, ſituated on a fine bay of the 
Atlantic Ocean, which forms a capacious 
harbour. "The grand fleet being fitted 
out with all expedition, it was deſtined 
againſt Cadiz, and being joined by the 
Dutch ſquadron, with a quota of troops 
on board, Sir Gcorge Rooke - hoiſted the 
union flag on board the Royal Sovereign 
on the zoth of May, 1702; and on the 
1ſt of june, his Royal Higbneſs the Prince 
of Denmark dined on board the Admiral, 
and took a view of the fleet and army, 
which was ſoon in a condition to fail. 
Beſides Sir George Rooke, there were 
the following flags, viz. Vice-Admiral 
Hopſon, who carried a red- fleg at the 
foretopmait-head of the Prince George; 
Rear-Admiral Fairbourne, who carries 
the white at the mizen-topmaſt-heffd of 
the St, George; and Rear-Admiral Gray- 
don, who carried the blue flag in the 
{ame manner in the Triumph. There 
were five Dutch flugs, viz. two Lieutc- 
nant-Admirals, two Vice-Admirals, and a 

Rear 


„St. Heilig 
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Rear Admiral. The ſtrength of this fleet 
onſiſted in 30 Engliſh, and 20 Dutch ſhips 
of the line, excluſive of {mall veſſels and 

tenders, Which made in all about 160 
all. As to the troops, the Engliſh, con- 
fiited of 9663, including officers, and the 
Dutch of 4138, in all 13,801. The Eng- 
lith hips of the line were the Aſſociation, 
Monmouth, Eſſex, Cambridge, Prince 
George, Oxford, Yarmouth, Grafton, 
Cumberland, Lenox, Berwick, Triumph, 
Torbay, Pembroke, Northumberland, 
Baricur, Stirling Caſtle, Burford, St. 
George, Expedition, Chicheſter, Swift- 
ſure, Kent, Boyne, Bedford, Royal So- 
vercign, Ranelagh, Plymouth, Eagle, and 
Somerlet. The 19th the fleet weighed 
from Spithead, and came to an anchor at 
The 22d, Rear-Admira] 
Fairbourne, and Rear-Admiral Graydon, 
were detached with 30 Engliſh and Dutch 
chips, firit to look into the Groyne, and if 
they faw any ſquadron of French ſhips 
there to block them up ; but it they found 
none, to cruiſe off Cape Finniſtre, at ten 
or twelve leagnes diſtance, north-weſt; 

Hat the body of the fleet did not reach 
the Start till the 21ſt of July, / 

The next day they got off the Dead- 
man, from . whence continuing their 
durfte acroſs the Bay of Biſcay, with little 

ind, northerly, they reached the ſtation 
for joining Rear-Admiral Fairbourne on 
the zath. Ihe laſt of July, the Lime 

{fire was ſent to the Groyne in queſt of 
-urairal Fairboitr ne, and returned the 

30 of Auguſt, with advice, that neither 

he, nor any of the French fleet, were in 

ine Groyne. Sir George hereupon made 

. tignal for all the flag and land genera] 

oficers, to come on board him to 'a 

ee ouncil, 

about one in the afternoon they bore 
away, and about. two the Plymouth c came 
into the fleet, with advice, that Admiral 

Fairbourne, with his {quadron, was about 

nine leagues ſouth-weſt from. thence, and 

that Captain Norris, in the Orford, had 
taken three French prizes, and the Dutch 
two. 


* 


| 


| 


wy 
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The attempt upon Cadiz failing, it was 
reſolved in a council of war to return to 
England ; but in the way, after ccm- 
pletely victualling = ſquedron going to 
the Weit Indics, ch 1eparaccd, the 
Admiral found a a in the fleet” 
water, and therefore ordered Captain 


Hardy, in the Pembroke, and the Eagle, 


Stirling Cattle, ard {ome of the tranſports, 
to water in Lagos Bay; himſelf proceed- 
ing for England. Theic ſhips entered the 
bay the next day; 
oflicers, 
gentleman, and chaplain of the Pembroke, 
went immediately aſhore for refreſhment. 
But when they came to the town, they 
could find nobody that could underſtand 
them; to that roving for ſome time from 
place to place, the chaplain at length eſ- 
pyed a gentleman, who, by his counte- 
nance and garb, ſeemed to be no Portu- 
gueſe, and addreſſing himſelf to him in 
the French language, he proved to be the 
French conſul, into whoſe favour Mr. 
Beauvoir had ſo far inſinuated himſelf, 
that the other offered the uſe of his houſe, 
both for himſelf and ſome of his friends. 
They lay there two nights, in which 
time the chaplain having an opportunity 
of ſeveral converſations with the conſul; 


the latter boaltingly magnified the power 


of France, adding, that his moſt Chriſ- 
tian Majeſty would have ſuch a potent 
fleet at ſea next ſummer, that neither the 


Engliſh nor Dutch ſhould dare to ftir out 


of their harbours; for the proving of 
which, he gave the chaplain broad hints 
of Mr. Chateau-Renaud'*s being tate, not 
far off, with the galoons. 

On the 24th, in the evening, the chap- 
lain being informed that there was a gen— 


tleman come from Liſbon, bound for the 


fleet, and that he.deſigned next morning 
to go on board one of the Engliſh men of 
war, his , curioſity led him to ſend to the 
gentleman to acquaint him, that if he did 
not go on board that night, he would loſe 


his paſſage, ſince the ſquadron was to 


ſail away early the next morning; and 
that 


and tome of the land 
with Mr. Beauvoir, a Jerſey 
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that if lie pleaſed to go off, he had a boat 
at his ſervice, and he ſhould be welcome 
on board the Pembroke. The gentleman 
having accepted of the invitation, and 
both of them now waiting on ſhore for 
the boat, Mr. Beauvoir aſked the gentle- 
man, what news! Great news, an- 
ſwered the other ; for Chateau-Renaud is 
at Vigo, with zo men of war, and 22 


galloons; being much the ſame number 


the French gnvoy had mentioned to the 
chaplain, whole curiolity increaſing, he 
enquired further, who he was, and from 
whence he came? To which the gentle- 
man replied, he was both a Spaniard and 
a German, that he came from Liſbon, 
was ſent by the Imperial ambaſſador at 
that court to Faros, in order-to go on 
board the fleet, which they ſuppoſed to 
be ſtill before Cadiz, but that coming 
thither, he found the fleet had paſledby ; 
and that being informed, there was an 
Engliſh ſquadron in Lagos Bay, he came to 
that town to get him a paſlage ; and that 
he had two letters, one for the Prince of 
Heſſe, and the other for Mr. Methuen, 
jun. which contained the particulars of 


that important news; for the confirming 


of which, he palled them out of his pocket, 
and ſhewed them Mr. Beauvoir. The lat- 
ter being ſatisfied with the truth of what 
the gentleman ſaid, and at the ſame time 
knowing that the Prince of Heſſe, and 
Mr. Methuen, were gone from on board 
the fleet for Liſbon, he had ſo much pre- 
fence. of mind as to conceal it from the 
meſſenger, leſt he ſhould refuſe to go 
along with him, and ſo carricd him on 
board the Pembroke, where they found 
the captain already in bed ; and the meſ- 
ſenger being tired with his long journey, 
went alſo immediately to repoſe himſelf. 
However, the chaplain, impatient of diſ- 
covering what intelligence he had got, 
bolted into the great cabin, awakened Capt. 
Hardy, and having acquainted him with 
the news of the French ſquadron and 
Spaniſh galloonsbeing at Vigo, the meſſen- 
ger next morning confirmed the ſame, 


VIG 
and produced his letters ; but whey he 
heard that the Prince, and Mr. Methuei 
were gone by ſea to Liſbon, he was much 
ſurpriſed, and earneſtly deſired to be put 
on ſhore, which the captain agreed to. 

Captain Hardy made what hafte he 
could with this news to the fleet, with 
which, however, he did not meet until 
the 3d of October; and even then the 
wind blew ſo hard, that he found it im- 
poſſible to ſpeak with the Admiral till the 
6th, when he informed him of what he 
had heard. Upon this Sir Gcorpe called 
a council of war immediately, compole( 
of the Engliſh and Dutch flag officers, by 
whom it was reſolved to fail, as expedi- 
tiouſly as poſſible, to the port of Vigo, 
and attack the enemy. 5 

The fleet, purſuant to the reſolutions 
of the council of war, began to ſtecr 
their courſe for Vigo; and the Admiral 
having diſpatched two frigates for intel- 
ligence, they returned on the 9th of Oc- 
tober at night, with a confirmation of 
Captain Hardy's account, adding, that 
the enemy's ſhips lay up the river in Re- 
dondella harbour: and one of Sir Cloudeſ- 
ley Shovel's ſquadron coming Into the 
fleet the next morning, with advice that 
the Admiral was off Cape Finniſtre, there 
was orders ſent him to join the grand 
fleet. On the 11th, in the afternoon, the 
fleet came to an anchor at Vigo, the 
weather having proved ſo hazy, that the 
town never diſcovered them till they 
were juſt upon it; and though they fired 
very thick from that place, yet the Con- 
federates took little notice of it. The 
French Admiral, Monſieur Chatcau-Re- 
naud, to give him his due commendation, 
had taken all human precautions to ſecure 
his fleet. 

The paſſage into the harbour was not 
above three quarters of a mile over, witli: 
a battery of 8 braſs and 42 iron guns, on 
the north-ſide ; and on the ſouth was 4 
platform of 20 braſs and 20 iron guns, as 
alſo a ſtone fort, with a breaſt-work and 


deep trench before it, 10 guns 1 
| all 
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and 590 men in it. There was from one | 
ſide of the harbour to the other, a ſtrong 
boom, compoſed of ſhips yards and top- 


maſts, faſtened together with three inch 
rope, very thick, and underneath with 
hawſers and cables. The top chain at 
each end, was moored to a 70 gun ſhip ; 
the one was called the Hope, which had 
been taken from the Engliſh, and the 
other was the Bourbon. Within the 
boom were moored five ſhips of between 
69 and 70 guns each, with their broad- 
ſides fronting the entrance of the paſſage, 


ſo as that they might fire at any ſhip that 
came near the boom, forts, and platform. 

As ſoon as the Confederate fleet came 
to an anchor, the Admiral called a gene- 
ral council of land and fea officers, where 
it was reſolved to attempt the forcing of 
the harbour the next morning. 

It was concluded, that ſince the whole 
fleet could not attempt the enemy's ſhips 
without manifeſt danger. of running foul 
upon one another, a detachment of 15 
Engliſh and 10 Dutch men of war of the 
line of battle, with all the fireſhips, ſhould 
be ſent in, with orders to uſe their beſt 
endeavours in deſtroying or taking the 
_ enemy's fleet; that thefrigates and bomb- 
veſlels ſhonld follow the rear of the de- 
tachment; and that the great ſhips ſhould 
move after them and go in, if there 
ſhould be occaſion ; that the army, at the 
{ime time, ſhould land and attack the 
fort on the ſouth of Redondella, and 
. thence proceed on, where they might 
molt effectually annoy the enemy: that, 
becauſe it was not well known what 
depth of water there might be, the at- 
tempt ſhould he made with the ſmaller 
inips; and that to give the better coun— 
tenance to the ſervice, all the flag officers 
thould go in with the ſquadron. 

For the better execution of the reſolu- 
tions taken in this council of war, the 
Admiral ſpent a great part of the night 
in going from ſhip to ſhip in his own boat, 


to give the neceſſary orders, and to en- 
courage both officers and ſeamen to do 
their duty the next day, 


VIG 

The firſt and ſecond rates being all too 
big to go in, Sir George Rooke went out 
of the Royal Sovereign into the Somerſet, 
Admiral Hopſon out of the Prince George 
into the "Torbay, Admiral Fairbourne out 
of the St. George into the Eſſex, and Ad- 
miral Graydon out of the 'I'riumph into 
the Northumberland. A detachment of 
15 Engliſh and 10 Dutch men of war, 
with all their fireſhips, frigates, and 
bomb-veſſels, were ordered to go upon 
the ſervice. 

The Duke of Ormond landed on the 
12th in a ſandy bay, about two leagues 


diſtant from Vigo, on the ſouth ſide of 


the river, with between 2000 and 3090 
men, and meeting with no oppoſition in 
landing, his Grace ordered the grenadiers 
under the Lord Shannon, and Colonel 
Pierce, to march directly to the fort, 
which guarded the entrance into the 
harbour where the boom lay, which they 
executed with much alacrity and cou- 


rage; and the Duke himſelf, at the head 


of the reſt of the forces, marched on foot 
over craggy mountains, to ſuſte n che firſt 
detachment. At the ſame time there ap- 

cared about $8000 men between the fort 
and the hills, yet they made only a faiut 
ſhew of ſhirmiſhing at a diſtance, and as 
the grenadiers advanced, they retired : 
and the former, in like manner, driving 
before them another party of the enemy, 
followed them to the very fort, and brave- 
ly made themſelves malters of the lower 
platform, whereon were 38 pieces of 
cannon. Hereupon Lieutenant - General 
Churchill's regiment advanced on the 
left, and took their poſts as they ſaw moſt 


convenient. The batteries being taken, 


though (as Mr. Burchett obſerves) the 
French and Spauiards, according to re- 
port, had near 20,000 men at or near the 


place, (and, indeed, continues he, had 
not the forts and the battery, at the end 


of the trench, been firſt taken, there 
would have been much more difficulty 
found in forcing the boom, and burning 


the French ſhips), the enemy retiree into 
41 
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an old tower or ſtone caſtle, and from 


thence, for ſome time, fired briſkly upon 
the Engliſh; but the grenadiers plying 
them warmly with their grenades, aud 
pelting them with their fuzees, as ſoon 
as they appeared on the wall, M. de So- 
rel, a valiant captain of a F rench man of 
war, who commanded in the fort, having 
encouraged his men to make a daring g puſh 
for their lives, opened the gates, intend- 
ing to force his way through the Engliſh 
with ſword in hand; but the grenadiers 
ruſhing immediately into the caſtle, made 
themſelves maſters of it, and took ncar 
300 French ſeamen, and 50 Spaniards, 
with their officers, priſoners at diſcretion, 
A ſinall party of the enemy endeavoured 
to make their eſcape through the water, 
but were ſtopped by a detachment of the 
Dutch. 

When the Engliſh colours were ſeen 
flying from the fort, the Admiral gave 
the ſignal to weigh. The line was form- 
ed, and conſiſted of tlie following ſhips: 


NMarvy, | | 
Grafton, Vice-Ad. ] Phanix, | fire- 
Torbay, Hopſon. ] Vulture, | ſhips. 
kent, | 1 


7 Provinces, 
Veluve, 


Dordrecht, Is . one fireſhip. 


Vandergoes. 


Berwick, I Rear-Ad. Terrible] fre- 
Eſſex, Fairbourn] Griflin | thi 8 
Swiftſure, ; 75 
Ranelagh, 
Somerlet, ja. Rooke. | Fantes | 3 
Bedford, N 
Muyda, Adm. Callem- 
Holland, berg, . 
Vine, Baron Waſle- [e brelhip, 
Reygerſber. naer, 
Cambridge, 
Northumb. { Rear-Ad. | Lightening fire- 
Oxford, Graydon, ſhip. 
Pembroke, | 
Gouda, , 

Vice- Ad. 118 
2 erden | one fireſhip. 
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In all 24; though the general account 
lays 25. 
The ſmall veſſels and bomb-ye- 1s, 


be ready to {ail up the river upon a {; In 


made for ſo doing. 

Aſſociation and Barfleur, ordered tg 
batter the forts on each ſide the riy.cr, 

The ſquadron advanced brifiily ; and 
Vice-Ad. Hopton, in the Porbay, te th em 
an example of j intrepidity, bearing tiff 
towards the boom; but when the van was 
got within ſhot of the batteries, it fell 
calm, ſo that they were neceſſitated to 
come to an anchor again. Lowever, a 
a freſh gale coming up, not eng, after, 
Vice-Admiral Uopſon, in the Jorbase, bee 
ing next to the chemy, in mcdlateh cut 
his cables, clapt on all Lis fails, and bear- 
ing up directly upon the boom, anidit all 
the enemy's fire, broke through it at 
once, caſt anchor. between the Bourbon 
and L'Eſperance, (or the ljope), two 
French men of war, and, with unpaal- 
leled reſolution, received leveral broad- 
{ides from them. The reſt of Vice-Ad- 
miral Hopſon's diviſion, and V ice-Admiral 
Vandergoes, with his detachment, hav— 
ing weighed at the ſame time, failed a- 
breaſt towards the boom, to add the 
greater weight and force to the thock ; 
but being becalmed, they all tuck, and 
were obliged to heck and cut their way 
through; but a freſh gale blowing again, 
the Dutch Vice-Admiral made ſuch goud 
uſe of it, that having hit the paflage 
which the valiant Hoplon had made, he 
boldly went in, and made bimſelf mailer 
of the Bourbon. All this while Admiral 
Hopſon was in extreme danger; for being 
clapt on board by a French tfirellp, 
whereby his rigging was preſently ſet on 
fire, he expected every moment to be 
burnt 3 but it very fortunately fell ont, 
that the French ſhip, which indeed was a 
merchantman ladened with ſnuff, and fitted 
up in haſte for a fireſhip, being blown 
up, the ſnuff, in ſome meaſure, extin- 
ouiſhed the fire, and preferved the Eng- 
liſh man of war from being conſumed. 


However, 
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ſiderable damage in this action: for be- 
tides his having the fore-top-malt ſhot by 
the board, 115 men killed and drowned, 
and nine wounded, molt of his ſails were 
burnt and ſcorched, his fore-yard burnt 
to a coal, and his larboard ſhrouds, fore 
and aft, burnt to the dead-eyes; inſomuch 
that though he preſerved the ſhip, he was 
afterwards obliged to leave her himſelf, | 
and hoiſt his flag on board the Monmou:h. 
At the ſame time, Captain Bokenham, in 
the Aſſociation of go guns, laid his broad- 
ſide againſt a battery of 17 guns on the left 
ſide of the harbour, while Captain Wy- 
yell, in the Barfleur, a ſhip of the like 
force, was ſent to batter the fort on the 
other ſide. Thus for a long while there 
was a conſiderable firing of great and 
ſmall ſhot on both ſides, till the French 
Admiral, ſecing the platform and fort in 
the hands of the victorious Engliſh, his 
fire-ſhip ſpent in vain, the Bourbon taken, 
the boom cut, and the Confederate fleet 
pouring in upon him, he ſet fire to his 
own ſhip, and ordered the reſt of the cap- 
tains under his command to follow his ex- 
ample, which was done in great confu- 
fon; yet could he not be ſo punctually 
obey ed, but that ſeveral men of war and 
go!loons were taken by the Engliſh and 
Dutch. 

By the following liſts, the reader will 
ſee what French ſhips of war, and what 
galloons were in the harbour of Redon- 
della before the attack, and what were 
either taken or burnt. 


French Ships in the Harbour of Redondella. | 


Ships, Commandcys. Guns. Wen. 
Le Fort, Chateau-Renaud,—76 500 
Je Prompt, —Beaujeu, . 76 5oo | 
L' Aſſure, D'Aliegre, 66 380 


L'Efperance, —M. de Galliſſoniere, 68 410 
Le Bourbon, —M. de Montbeau,—70 420 
M. de Mongon, —60 380 
M. de Chamelin, —56 350 


La Sirene, 


Le Solide, 


However, the vice-admiral received con- | 


Le Ferme, M. de Boiſſier, 


72 way 
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Ships. Commanders. ONE _— 


Le Prudent, —M. Grand Pre, 2 380 
L*'Oriflame, —M. Tricumbault, 5 380 


Le Modere, —M. L'Autier, 56 308 
Le Superbe, -M. Botteville, 70 450 
Le Dauphin, —M. Du Pleſſis, _— 230 


Le Voluntaire, M. de Sorel, ——46 250 
Le 'Triton, —M. de Cour, —42 253 


Le Fort, burnt, Le Prompt, taken and 
ordered to be carried home. L' Aſſure, 
taken, and was carried home. L'Eſpe- 
rance, taken, but run aſhore, bulged 
and ſunk. Le Bourbon, taken by the 


Dutch. La Sirene, taken, but run aſhore 


and bulged. Le Solide, burnt. Le Ferme, 
taken, and was carried home. Le Pru- 
dent, burnt. L'Oriflame, burnt. Le Mo- 
dere, taken. Le Superbe, taken, but run 
aſhore and bulged. Le Dauphin, burnt. 
Le Voluntaire, taken, but run aſhore and 
bulged. Le Triton, taken, and was car- 
ried home. Frigates 2. L' Entreprenant, 
22 guns, 130 men, Captain Polignac, 
burnt. The Choquante, 8 guns, Captain 
St. Oſman, burnt. Le Favori, a fire-ſhip, 
14 guns, Captain de Leſcallette, burnt. 
Three Gardes Marines, or Scouts, burat, 


Spaniſi: Men of War and Gallons. 


.. ommanaers, Ships. Guns. 
D. M. de Velaſco, Gen. ſeſus Mar. Jof. 70 
D. Joſ. Checon, Adm. La Buffoona, —54 
D. Fernando Checon, La Aſſogos, 54 


| — 


Three men of war, 178 


Commander. SGalloonc. 
D. Viſenti Alvarez, Santo Chriſto de Ma- 
riacaja. 
D. Franciſc. Blanco, Santo Chriſto de bu- 
en Viajo. 


D. Alonz. Ipparrere 8 Cruz. 


D. C. Ant. Montag, —-Noſtrad. de Mercy. 
D. Mich. Camitee, — Santo Domingo. 
D. Ig. Aſconobritio, —La Trinidad. 
D. Fr. Baragand, Noſtra Senora de 
Mercedes. 
* L212 Don 
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and her boatſwain wounded 
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Commander. Clien. 

A. G. de Aureſia,.— St. Juan de Baptiſta 
Fhilippo Quinto. 

Juan Dungo, Jalaſhe dei General. 

. Ferbuſia de Fera, — La ſacra Familia. 

. Alonzo Lopez, — Santa Cruz. 

D. bart. Mog ucra, — Santa Suſanna. 

Of theſe 13 galloons, which carried 
from 20 to upwards of 30 guns each, four 
were taken by the Englitl: :, five by the 
Dutch, and the reit were all ene 

This glorious and memorable victory 
was obtained with a very inconſiderable 
lots on our ſide: for excepting the damage 
received as above by Vice-Admiral Hop- 
fon, the Kent had only her fore-malt ſhot, 
the Aſſocia- 
tion her main-malt ſhot, two men killed, 
and as many wounded ; and the Mary 
her boltſprit ſhot. Of the land forces, two 
Hentenants and about 40 ſoldiers were kil- 
led, Colonel Pierce was wounded by a 
cannon-ball from our own men of war, in 
the thigh, and Colonel Scymour, Colonel 
Newton, and Mr. Talmarſh, with about 
30 private men, were allo wounded, 

The number of men killed on the French 
fide was much the ſame as that of the Al- 
lies; but they had near 400 oilticers and 
men taken priſoners, among whom were 
Monſieur d' Aliegre, commodore of a ſqua- 
dron, the Marquis de la Galliſſioniere, 
Monſieur de Sorel, and feveral other offi- 
cers of note. Count de Chateau-Renaud, 
and the Spamiſh General, with tome others, 
made their eſcape; but Don Joſepho 
Checon, the Spaniſh Admiral, was made 
priſoner. | 

The conſequence of this victory was a 
vaſt booty, both of plate and other things, 
the value of which cannot well be com— 
puted. It has, however, been remarked : 
that this flota was the riche{t that ever 
came from the Weſt-Indies to Europe; 
that the filver and gold was computed at 
20,000,000 of pieces of eight, of which 
14,000,000 only had been taken out of the 
galloons, and ſecured by the eacmy, (at 

ago or Lugo, about 25 leagues from 


O 
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Vigo) and the reſt was I taken, or 
left in the gailoons that were burnt ho 
ſunk : And that the goo GS were value ; 
20,090,000 of pieces of cighit inwc, on 
fourth part of which was {iy ed, near wr N 
deſtroycd, and the other taken by the 
Confederates: belides the ſhips alrcady 
mentionud, and a great deal of plate nd 
goods N to priva ate perlons; mop 
part of which was either taken or loft. 
There were certain circumſtauces at- 
tending; this ſucceſs of ours at Vigo, whi, 


| heightened its luſtre not a, little. ur 


Stateſmen had ail along kept their ec 
upon the galloons, ard had actually fit cd 
out. a {ſquadron on parpoſe to inte 
them, under the command of 5ir Cloyd i”. 
ley Shovel. Orders 
ſent to Sir George Rooke, by the 7:7] ff 
Nottingham, which never reached in 
and after all their precautions, Sir Claude! 
ley Shovel's {ſquadron would ſcarce have 
been ſtroug enough to have undertaken to 
dangerous an enterpriſe. 

Sir Cloudefley Shovel arrived the 16th 
of October, as the troops were em rk— 
ing, and the Admiral left him at Vigo, 
with a large ſquadron, conſiſting of 
third-rates, 10 fourth-rates, one fifth- 
rate, a pink, {ix fire-ſnips, two {tore-(hi PS, 
and a victualler ; aud with them remain» 
ed likewite the Rear-Admirals Fiirbournc 
and Graydon ; and with orders to ice the 
French men of war and the gallcons rig- 
ged, and ſupplied with men, fo that fue 
of them as were our ai might be 

rought to Epglaud; but 


likewife had been 


c 1 [roy « 7 «! ; 
ez! 10 1100160 


he tho ad not have a a & of bri: TIT Ht 
* * . * F ; 

nome, Hirt ſaving fo much of their logat- 

ing, ans and rigaing, as Dy he 


could, And as it was particularly reccon- 
mended to him, to take the ntmelt cute to 
prevent Cnbe zzlements, ſo Was he dlirect- 


ed to fufpend thoſe who 4 10 be found 
gnilty u - and at his Ffeturn to re- 
Comment. | to t] :11C . OVG 110 11 amiral, bo 1 
enconragement, uch; 15 had behaved ther 


{elv es holt itly nad di! 8 utly i 111 this aſinir. 
And there being a report that ſeven 
French 


18 


French ſhips, richly ladened, were expect- 
ea from Nartinico, hne was directed to lend 
three or Four of his belt failing frigates to 
cruiſe 20 days off Cape Finifterre, in or— 
ger to intercept them; but they millec 
the W Ihe u- for luce C18. | 

lu 4 week's time the French men of war, 

and other prizes, were put into the beſt 
-044ition for their paliage home that the 
place would admit of, and ali the loading 

-15 taken out of a galloon, WIHI'C!) WAS on 

gro! und, ſeized by one of our ſhips, the 

Auy; a3 allo of another thip of 50 guns, 

called th. 2 Dartmouth, t taken from us the 
lat wor, aud now made prize by Captain 
Wevell. This ſhip he brought home, 
and ft was named the Vigo; for there 
was already one in the roy al navy, called 
by her former name, the Dartmouth. 

te allo took out of ſome French ſhips 
of war, which were on the ground, 50 
brats guns, molt of them from 50 to 60hun- 
dred weight; 
from the thore, amounted to about 110; 
aud, the day before he failed, he ſet fire 
to all the ſhips and vellels that he could 
not poſitbly bring away. 

The 25th of October, Sir Cloudeſley 
jeft Vigo; but it proving calm, he auchor— 
cd in ihe chan: cl be tween that port aud 
Bavonne, where, with a flag of truce, he 
ſent teveral priſoners on ſtore, and had 
ours returned in lien of them. The next 
clay he got under fail again, with deſign 
: euch the North Channel ; but 
ine wind taking him 1 he was obliged 

10 and kh that, which lies to the 
bent, where the galloon which was tlie 
Monmouth's prize, ſtruck upon a ſunken 
oc, and immediately foundered; but 
there being ſeveral frigates on each ſide 
of her, all her men were ſaved except two. 
Ile was the very {ame day joined by the 
Dragon, a Fo gun fhip, commande J by 
Capt ain Ho! „man. W hich had been at- 
tacked by a French man of war of much 
groater owe, aud the Captain and 25 men 

; but nis lheutenant fought her 
bravcly, and at laſt brought her ale into 
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in 00 


which, with thoſe brought 
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the fleet. In their paſſage they had ex 
treme bad weather; and though the Naſ- 
tau had the good fortune to make a very 
rich prize which was coming from Mor- 
liix, yet that veſſel foundered the next 
morning; and the weather was then ſo 
bad, that the ſquadron ſeparated, every 
hip ſhirting for itſelf; though all had the 
good luck to get fafe to England, but in 
a very ſhattered condition. 

VIGO, ATTACEED IN 1719. The more 
effectually to humble Spain, and at the 
lame time to convince the whole world 
that we could not only contrive but exe- 
cute an invaſion, a ſecret deſign was form- 
ed for ſending a fleet and army to the 
coaſts of Spain; which was very ſucceſs- 
fully performed; and on the 21ſt of Sep- 
tember, 1719, Vice-Admiral Mighels, with 
a ſtrong ſquadron of his Majeſty's {hips 
under his command, and the tranſports 
having on board the forces, commanded 
by the late Lord Viſcount Cobham, con- 
lifting of about 6000 men, failed from St. 
Helen's ; of which expedition the follow- 
ing letter contains the only good account 
that was ever publiſhed. 

% His Excellency the Lord Viſcount 
Cobham, with the men of war command- 
cd by Vice-Admiral Mighels, and the 


tranſports having the troops on board, ar- 


riving on the coaſt of Galicia, kept cruiſ- 
ing three days in the ſtation appointed for 
Captain Johnſon to join them; but hav- 
ing no news of him, and the danger of 
lying on the coaſt at this ſeaſon of the 


! year, with tranſports, rendering it ncceſ- 


{ary to take ſome meaſures of acting Withe 
out him, and the wind offering fair for 
Vigo, his Lordſhip took the reſolution of 
going thither. 

Ou the 29th of September, they enter- 
ed the harbour of Vigo; and the grena- 
diers being immediately landed, about 
three miles from the town, drew up on 


| tha beach; ſome peaſants fired from the 


mountains, at a ereat diſtance, but with- 

out any execution. His Lordſchip went a- 

ſhore with the grenadiers, and tlie regi 
4 2 Zz 2 ments 
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ments followed as faſt as the boats could 
carry them. That night, and the follow- 
ing day and night, the troops lay upon 
their arms. In the meanwhile provifions 
for 4 days were brought aſhore, and guards 
were poſted in ſeveral avenues, to the 
diſtance of above a mile up the country. 

On the iſt of October, his Lordſhip 
moved with the forces nearer the town, 
and encamped at a ſtrong poſt, with the 
left to the ſea near the village of Boas, 
and the right extended towards the moun- 
tains. This motion of the army, and ſome 
parties that were ordered to view the 
town and citadel, gave the enemy ſome 
apprehenſions that preparations were mak- 
ing to attack them. Whereupon they ſet 
fire to the carriages of the cannon of the 


town, nailed thoſe cannon, and by all their 
motions ſeemed determined to abandon the 


town to the care of the magiſtrates and 
inhabitants; and to retire with the regu- 
lar troops into the citadel, Whereupon 
the Lord Cobham ſent to ſummons the 
town to ſurrender, which the magiſtrates 
made no difficulty of doing; and the ſame 
night his Lordſhip ordered Brigadier Ho- 
ney wood, with 800 men, to take poſt in 
the town and Fort St. Sebaſtian, which 
the enemy had alſo abandoned. 

On the 3d, a bomb-veſlel began to bom- 
bard the citadel ; but with little execu- 
tion, by reaſon of the great diſtance. That 
evening the large mortars and the cohorn- 
mortars were landed at the town ; be- 
tween 40 and 50 of them, great and 
ſmall, placed on a battery under cover of 
Fort St. Sebaſtian, began in the night to 
play upon the citadel, and continued jt 
four days with great ſucceſs. The fourth 
day his Lordſhip ordered the battering 
cannon to be landed, and with ſome others 
found in the town, to be placed on the 
battery of Fort St. Sebaſtian. At the ſame 
time his Lordſhip ſent the Governor a 
ſummons to ſurrender, ſignifying, that if he 
ſaid till our battery of cannon was ready, 
he ſhould have no quarter. Colonel Ligo- 


nier was {ent with this meilage, but found 


> 
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the Governor Don Joſeph de los Cereos had 
the day before been carried out of the 
caſtle wounded ; the Lieutenant-Colonel 
who commanded in his abſence, deſired 
leave and time to ſend to the Marquis de 
Riſburg at Tuy, for his directions; but 
being told the hoſtilities ſhould be conti— 
nued if they did not ſend their capitula- 
tion without delay, they ſoon complied.“ 

The capitulation conſiſted of 10 articles 
by which the garriſon were permitted to 
march out with the honours of war; and 
the place, with all its works, magazines 
and whatever they contained either of am. 
munition or proviſions, were delivered up 
to his Excellency the Lord Cobham, 

On the 10th of the fame month, in the 
morning, the garriſon marched out, con- 
fiſting of 469 men (oflicers included) hay. 
ing had above 300 killed or wounded by 
our bombs. The place it is ſaid coſt ug 
but two officers, and three or four men 
killed. There were in the town about 65 
pieces of large iron cannon, which the 


enemy abandoned, and theſe they nailed, 


and damaged as much as time would give 
them leave; and in the citadel were 42 
pieces, of which 15 were braſs, and two. 
large mortars, beſides above 2000 barrels 
of powder, and ſeveral cheſts of arms, 
amounting to about Sooo muſkets; all 
which ſtores and braſs ordnance, were 
lodged there from on board the ſhips that 
were to have viſited Great-Britain in the 
preceding ſpring ; and the very troops that 
gave up Vigo were alſo of thoſe which 
were to have been employed in that expe- 
dition. Seven fhips were ſeized in the 
harbour, three of which were fitting up 
for privatcers, one to carry 24 guns; the 
reſt were trading-veſſels. | 

Lord Cobham then ordered Major-Ge- 
neral Wade to embark with 1090 men on 


board four tranſports, and to fail to the 


upper-end of the bay of Vigo; which he 
accordingly did on the 14th ; and having 
landed his men, marched to Ponta-Vedr:, 
which place furrendered without oppoli- 
tion, the magiſtrates of the town meeting 

them 


2 
them with the keys. In this place were N 


taken two 48 pounders, four 24 pounders, 
(ix eight pounders, and four mortars, all 


braſs; beſides 70 pieces of iron cannon, | 
2000 ſmall arms, ſome bombs, &c. all 
which, except the 24 pounders, were em- 
barked, and Major-General Wade return- 
ed with his booty and troops to Vigo on 
the 23d. The next day, the Lord Cob- 
ham finding it would be impoſlible for 
him to maintain his ground any longer in 
Spain, ordered the forces to be embarked, 
as likewiſe the cannon, &c. which being 
done by the 27th, he failed that day for 
England, where he arrived the 11th of 
November, having loft in the whole expe- 
dition about 200 of his men, who were 
either killed, died, or deſerted, 

VILLA VELLA, ACTION OFF, IN 1762. 
A fort ſituated on the river Tagus, on the 
confines between Portugal and Spain. For 
the particulars of which, ſee the follow- 


ing letters. 


Extrad of a Letter from the Earl of Lou- 
doun to the Earl of Egremont, dated Mas 


cao, October 9, 1762. 


« Marechal Count de Lippe having ſome 
time ago poſted the Count de St. Jago 
with four Portugueſe battalions in the poſt 
of Alvcito, which in this country is eſteem- 
ed impregnable, notwithſtanding it was 
formerly ſurpriſed; upon the approach of 
the enemy, the Marechal thought proper to 
vitit this poſt himſelf, and found that it 
might be turned upon both flanks, and 
that the four battalions did not amount to 
more than about 1000 men. ; 

Finding things in this ſituation, he. 
wrote to me to deſire I would march with 
all poſſible diſpatch, by the ſhorteſt road, 
and without baggage, to Sobrira Formo- 
_ f, with the four Engliſh battalions ; and 
that I ſhould order the cannon round by 
the beſt way that could be found for them. 
Upon which, 1 ſet out immediately by the 
ſhorteſt road, through the mountains, and 
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arrived at Sobrira Formoſa on the 11t 
inſtant, at eight that night. | 
Next morning we encamped on the 
rear of the Count de St. Jago's corps, 
where Major MBean joined us with four 
of the regimental field pieces, having uſed 
the greateſt diligence in his march. 
Upon the Marechal's having received in- 
formation, that the enemy had turned 
this little corps upon both flanks, he took 
the reſolution to draw back ; and he did 
{o the more readily, as by this means he 
might bring the war into this barren 
mountainous country, where the enemy 
cannot avail themſelves ſo much of their 


great ſuperiority, nor of their numerous 


cavalry, as in the more open and fertile 
country of Alentejo. 

As ſoon as the enemy perceived our in- 
tention of drawing back, they puſhed a 


corps over the river Alveito, to haraſs 
our rear guard, which was compoſed of 


the four Engliſh regiments, ſix companies 
of Portugueſe grenadiers, a few of our 
light dragoons, and a regimem cf Portu- 
gueſe cavalry, with the four Britiſh fie! d- 
pieces; which rear guard was of courie 
under my command. | 

We marched off the ground at four in 
the afternoon. In marching over the plain 
to deſcend the hill towards Sobrira For- 
moſa, the countenance of the troops was 


ſuch, that the enemy did not chooſe to 


advance until we had marched through a 
very long and very difficult road, leading 
down the mountain, and were formed, at- 


ter croſſing the river at the bottom. They 


ſired upon us from the top ef the hill we 
had left, with muſketry, not having been 
able to bring up any cannon : but upon 
my ordering one of the guns to be broaght 
up, which Major M'Bcan conducted fo 
efectually, that hardly any ſhot was fired 
that did not take place amongſt the ene- 
my, they thought proper to retire : we 
had no man killed or wounded upon this 
occaſion. The country people report that 
they have buried 40 of the enemy. 

| cznact 
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if I cannot omit mentioning to your Lord- || and found he had no out poſts, except 3 

1 ſhip, that the Portugueſe grenadiers ſhew- j| tmall grand guard of cavalry, nnd a ſim; all 

i ed upon this occation not only a very good || picquet of iufantry, both in the front loch. 

5 COUntenance, but the utmoſt rexdiuets and | ing towards my camp; that there was u, 

18 alertncis in forming upon all the different j| ſupport upon his flanks, nearer than 11. 

| occaiions, where it was neceſſary. The || village of Villa Vella, which was a mite 
; 


only rcaſon I can ſay nothing of the cavalry || and a half, nor in the rear nearer thay th 
| is, becanſe I had no occation to employ || great camp of Caſtel Branco. | 
1 | any of them, but the few light dragoons. Upon theſe obſer vations, 1 determincd 

i take the liberty alſo of ment ioning to || to attempt a ſurpriſe, by ma rcbing a de 
your Lordiliip, Major M' Bean of the artil- | tachment round the enemy's camp, by a 


1K 

1 jery, as an officer whole zeal and ability, path I had dicovered over the mountaſus. 
'i upon this ard every other occaiton, juſtly ro a ditticult but practicable ford, abou: ; 
bo, entitle him to the warmeſt recomn menda- 2agne up the river, 

2 tions I can poilibly give him. I accordingly put the detachment in 
1 We are informed that the enemy give march as ſoon as I returncad to camp; bug 
5 out, as an excule for not preſing us more, || {o much time had been neceilirity c 
1 that the Whole Britiſh and Portugueſe ed in examining the ford, and in pulls 
8 troops were there, otherwiſe we could || the deſiles of the mountains, that Cole! 1 
0 | not have fallen hk ; in that manner with- }| Lee, who commanded it, found he co} 
5 out loſs; but indeed our ſucceſs in this || not reach his deſtination before day-}; W 
I point 1s entirely owing to the great vigi- || and very prudently retired to cam 

bl lance and military ſgill of the Marechal On the 5th, obſerving there was ro 


Count de Lippe, who commanded the || change in the enemy's difpolition, 1 ſent 
whole, and remained with us in the rear, jj off 100 grenadiers, by 10 and 20 at © time, 
tillthe enemy had given over their attempt. j| to prevent their being taken notice of by 
By all I can learn, the enemy have ad- || the enemy's poſts, which overlook my 
vanced their grenadiers and micquclets, || camp, and fixed the rendezvous at the head 
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* | with ſome cavalry, about two miles on || of the ravine, which was two miles on the 
. this fide the camp I occupied at Alvcito, || road to the mountains, and where 1 had 
I 5 facing Sobrira Formoſa. alrcady left 200 of the royal volunicers, 
. I have juſt received the following ac- || which 1 deſigned for the attack, and 109 
1 cont from Brigadier Burgoyne, of a very || cav alry, of which 5o were diagoons of my 
28 | gallant action that has been performed by regiment, and the reſt St. Payo's $ horit, 
„ a detachment from the corps under his Colonel Lee, N ans the detach— 
5 conimand.“ N ment, fin ding that the ho ſes . Payo's 
F regiment were not in a condition {it 2 a 


b | Colonel Burgoyne's Account of tic ttack of jj; ſhock, diſmounted the men, and er 
1 the 5th Inſtant. ated the horſes to carry over 50 of the 
4 royal volunteers, whom he propoſed to 


5 On the 4th in the aftcrnoon I per- {| puſh expeditiouſly forward to occury & 


15 ccived the enemy, who had marched that very eſfential poſt. 
| mornirg by the right, had left fix pieces As toon as it was dark enough to avoid 
it of ai tillery, with a detachment of cavalry, diſcovery, the detachment marched, I 
{8 | | and ſome picquets of infantry, encamped || accompanied it to the ford, which was the 
I upon two ſmall ſeparate eminences in the || point I was moſt in pain about, and by 
plain of Villa Vella. i lightening the foot of their ammunition 


At ſun-ſet I had an opportunity of re- || and accoutrements, which I made the ca- 


. eonnoltring all the cvenucs to his camp, || valry carry over, I had the ſatis faction to 
5 2 li ce 


VII. 


ce the whole paſs withont any accident. 
1 could not mount any of the foot behind 
the horiemen, the bottom being ſo very 
une ven in lome places, that it would have 
een very dangerous to have overloaded 
tue horles, or to have conirrained the 
norſen2n in the management of them. 
My Riultr actions to Colo: el Lee, were to 
gan the rear of the enemy, Without dit- 
covery, if poſſible; and if he fucceeded, 
1 the enemy Hed towards Villa Vella 
monntain, to purſue as far as the little 
village on the water- ide, where his ma— 


| 


52/11c5 were cſtabitibed; the burning of 
3 eh, I conceived, would not only grear- 
y at to the utility of the enterprile, but | 
the pollefion of the vill. ige would eftectu- {! 
ally cover the parcy dettiued to ſpike the 
canon, and bring off rhe mules, and fe- 
cure his retreat acrols the ford neareſt to 
NY camp. I left it to the colone?'s dilcre- 
tion to attack the ſeveral eminences at 
once, or ume after another, as he ſhould 
find the ground and time buft to anfwer, 
As cas hreturned to camp, I pointed 
all my cannon againit the hill above the 
Villa e which Colonel Lee was to poſſeſs, 
an! anintt the hill of the caſtle. I at the 
r time ordered the officer who com- 
dee at the ford upon the left, to make 
11 polfihle ſhew of paſtt: ig the for 15 und 


' 
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11 the caſtle, as ſoon as he oald 
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hear any firing „on t! ne right. 

This feint, imagine, would not on!. 
prevent the enemy from lending a any uc | 
cor from the caſtle, but might pojlibly | 
engage the officer WHO comm 2nded there, | 
even to withdraw all the force there was 
voon the ide 755 the magazines. 

1 t two inthe mor 1169; 1 had the ſa— 
tiskaction to find, by the cone cries of 
tie enemy, that Coionel Lee was in their 
camp: anda few minutes after, I percctv- 
ec, by their irregular and retiring fire, 
that he was pulhing them towards their 
magazines, and that they were flying in 
Tnfaftem. L immediately begun a firins 
from all my cannon, which I kept up in- 
celanily, till one of Colonel Lee's 
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called to me acroſs the river, and inform- 
cd me, that the village of the magazines, 
and every other point was carried. 

Four cannon were ſpiked at the encamp- 
ment; two had been removed; the ma- 
gazines were burned; and the trophies 
brought off were about 60 artillery mules, 
tome horſes, a captain and two ſubalterns 
of horſe, a ſubakern of artillery, d a 
lerjennt and 14 private men, with a conſi: 
derable quantity cf va Juable | Vaggagve, 

Colonel Lee's report of the action is, 
that he got into the enemy's encampment 
without being perceived; but as {ome 
ſcattered and* conreied firing immediately 
began, it was impoſſible to prevent a con- 
Licravic daughter of the enemy in their 
rents. 

ihe grenadicrs and royal volunteers at- 
tacked and purſued upon a briſk run, with 
fixed bayonets, without firing a ſhot. A 
body of horſe was the only part of the 
enemy that collected and made a ſtand, 
Licutenant Maitland, at the head of the 
dragoons of my regiment charged and rout- 
cd them with very conſiderable ſlaughter. 

Moſt of the Spaniin officers, who exert- 
ed themſelves to rally their troop:, fell, 
among theſe was a brigadier-gener3), 

After the retreat of the detachment, it 
was diſcovered by the pr _—_ that the 
two guns which had been that nighi re— 


moved from the plain, were placed on a 


gin Brown, of the grenadiers, repaſſed 


the ford, and deſtroyed thole guns with— 


Come hours afte 
eneny was retired to th 0 9 1 Ih = 
reſt of the BE a audo: „ 
ed an oficer and 30 men eros . river 11 
the boat, to fea: = for one of my pieces 
of cannen, which had been ſent ever the 
river befhre the eakin of 1 = . 3 „ich 
| was fure the enemy hael not 

hill. "Che French ＋?— * 33 
it ſpiked, but as he had not ſcen it done, 1 
much doubted it. The oft.cer found it 


n Ut Ke . 


| | | | 
battery above the village, and had been 
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dleſigned to play the next morning. Cap- 
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unſpiked, and brought it off with its,car- 
riage and all appurtenances, in the ſight 
of the caſtle, and at leaſt 2000 of the ene- 
my, who were marching from the camp 
of Caſtel Branco, and had reached the 
mountain before the boat got over, with- 
out being able to intercept it. 

The loſs in the whole affair was a cor- 
poral in my regiment killed, and two men 
of the ſame regiment wounded ; four 
horſes killed, and fix wounded. Many 
of the men had their helmets cut through, 
but without damage to themſelves. 
harſes of St. Payo's regiment failed through 
fatigue, and were not able to croſs the 
ford. | 

On the part of the infantry ſix of the 
royal volunteers wounded, and one greua- 
dier miſting.” | 

VINCENT (ST.) CAPE OF, zxcact- 
MENT OFF, IN 1779. A head-land running 
into the Atlantic Ocean, on the coaſt of 
Spain. For the particulars of which ſee 
the follewing letter from the commander 
in chief to the Secretary of the Admiralty. 


Sandwich, Gibraltar Bay, 
Fanuary 27, 1780. 
« SIR, 


It is with the higheſt ſatisfaction I can 
congratulate their Lordſhips on a ſignal 
victory obtained by his Majeſty's ſhips un- 
der my command, over the Spaniſh ſqua- 
dron commanded by Don Juan Langara, 
wherein the Spaniſh Admiral and the 
greateſt part of his ſquadron were either 
taken or deſtroyed. 

Having received repeated intelligence of 
a Spaniſh ſquadron, ſaid to conſiſt of 14 
{ail of the line, cruizing off Cape St. Vin- 
cent, I gave notice to all the captains, up- 
on my approaching the ſaid Cape, to pre- 
pare for battle; and having patled it on 
the 16th in the morning, with the whole 
convoy, at one P. M. the Cape then bear- 
ing N. four leagues, the Bedford made the 
ſignal for ſeeing a fleet in the S. E. quar- 
ter ; I immediately made a ſignal for the 
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them; but before that could be well ek 
fected, I perceived the enemy were wy 
deavouring to form a line of battle a-head 
upon the ſtarboard tack; and as the da 
was far advanced, and unwilling to delar 
the action, at two P. M. I hauled down 
the ſignal for the line of battle a.-breaſt 
and made the ſignal for a general chaſe, :, 
engage as the ſhips came up by rotation 
and to take the lee-gage in order to pre. 
vent the enemy's retreat into their own 
ports. | | 

At four P. M. perceiving the headmoſt 
ſhips very near the enemy, I made the ge- 
neral ſignal to engage and cloſe; in a few 
minutes the four headmoſt ſhips began tlie 
action, which was returned with great 
briſkneſs by the enemy. At 40 minutes 
paſt four, one of the enemy's line of bat— 
tle ſhips blew up with a dreadful explo- 
lion ; every perſon periſhed. At fix P. M. 
one of the Spaniſh ſhips ſtruck, The ac 
tion and purſuit continued with a conſtant 
fire till two o'clock in the morning, at 
which time the Monarca, the headmoſt of 
all the enemy's ſhips, having ſtruck to the 
Sandwich, after receiving one broadſide, 
and all firing having ceaſed, I made the 
{ſignal and brought to. | 

The weather, during the night, was at 
times very tempeſtuous, with a great fea, 
which rendered it diflicult to take poſſeſ- 
ſion of, and ſhift the priſoners of thoſe 
ſhips that had ſurrendered to his Majeſty's 
arms. It continued very bad weather the 
next day, when the Royal George, Prince 
George, Sandwich, and ſeveral other ſhips, 
were in great danger, and under the necel- 
ſity of making fail to avoid the ſhoals off St. 
Lucar ; nor did they get into deep water 
till the next morning, when, having join— 
ed the convoy, and niade Cape Spartel, I 
diſpatched two frigates to Tangicr, to 
acquaint his Majeſty's conſul with our 
ſucceſs, that Great Britain was again mil- 
treſs of the Straits, and deſiring him to 
haſten a ſupply of freſh proviſions for the 
garriſon. At ſun-{et we entered the Gut. 

The 


ine of battle a- breaſt, and bore down upon 
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The gallant behaviour of the admirals, 


captains, oflicers and men, I had the ho- 


nour to command, was remarkably con- 
ſpicuous: they ſeemed actuated with the 
lame ſpirit, and were anxiouſly eager to 
exert themſelves with the utmolt zeal to 
ſerve his Majeſty, and to humble the 
pride of his enemies. 

I may venture to affirm, though the 
enemy made a gallant defence, that hay 
the weather proved but even moderate, 
or had the action happened in the day, not 
one of their ſquadron had eſcaped. 
Incloſed I ſend a liſt of the Spaniſh ſqua 
dron, as likewiſe of his Majeſty's ſhips, 
with the damage they received. 

I have the honour to be, with great re- 
ard | h 
9 Sir, 

Your molt obedient and 
moſt humble ſervant, 
GEO. BR YDGES RODNEY. 
Philip Stephens, Ejq; 


A Liſt of the Spaniſh Fleet under the Com- 
mand of Don Fuan de Langara. 
Phoenix, —Don Juan de Langara, admiral, 
Don Franciſco Melgareſo, captain, 80 
guns, 700 men, taken and brought into 

Gibraltar. | 

San Auguſtin, —Don Vizente Dos, com- 
mander, 70 guns, 609 men, elcaped. 

San Genaro, —Don Felix Terada, com- 
mander, 70 guns, 600 men, eſcaped, 

San Juſto, —Don Jotef, commander, 70 
guns, 600 men, eſcaped, very much da- 
maged, | BY 

San Larenzo, —Don Juan Araoz, com- 
mander, 70 guns, 600 men, eſcaped, 

very much damaged. 

van Julian, —Marques de Medina, com- 
mander, 70 guns, 600 men, taken, the 
officers ſhifted, and a lieutenant with 
70 ſcamen put on board, afterwards 
went on ſhore. 

Fan Eugenio, —Don Antonio Dumonte, 
commander, 70 guns, 600 men, taken, 
the officers ſhifted, but droye a-ſhore on 
the breakers, and loſt, 
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Monarca, —Don Antonio Oyarvide, com- 
mander, 70 guns, 600 men, taken aud 
brought into Gibraltar. | 

Princeſſa, Don Manuel de Leon, com- 
mander, 70 guns, 600 men, taken and 
brought into Gibraltar. 

Diligente Don Antonio Abornoz, com- 
mander, 70 guns, 600 men, taken and 
brought into Gibraltar. "IO 

San Domingo, —Don Ignacio Mendezabel, 
commander, 70 guns, 600 men, blown 
up in the action. 

St. Getrudie, —Don Anibal Caſſoni, com- 
mander, 26 guns, 250 men, eſcaped. 
St. Rofalia,—Don Antonio Ortega, com- 
mander, 28 guns, 250 men, eſcaped. 

| G. B. RODNEY. 


Return of the Killed and Wounded, c. 


Kill, nd. Other damages 
received. 


None. 


Ships. 
Sandwich 
Prince George 
Royal George 


1 
Reſolution — _ 
Bedford 3 9 
Montague — — 
Marlborough — — 
Ajax — 6 Fore-top-maſt 
ſhot away, 4 
| guns diſmou. 
Alfred _ — None. 
Defence 10 21 Maſts and yards 
much damaged. 
Edgar 3 20 None. 
Cumberland — 1 
Culloden — — 
Invincible 6 4 
Monarch 3 26 Fore-top-maſt 
| ſhot away. 
Terrible 6 12 Main-top-gal- 
lant-maſt ſhot 
awav. 
Alcide — — Main top-maſt 
| {ſhot away. 
Bienfaiſant — — Mizen-top-maſi 
| ſhot away, 
Total 32 108 
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VIN 
Return of Officers killed, 


Lieutenant Charles Henry Strachan, ma- 


riner, Edgar. 


Return of Officers wounded. 


Lieutenant Forreſt, Ajax, ſince dead. 
Lieutenant Forbes, Edgar. 
Maſter of the Terrible. 

G. B. RODNEY.” 


VINCENT, (ST.) TAKEN IN 1779. 
One of the Caribbee iſlands, ſituated in 
the Weſt Indies. For the particulars of 
Which, ſee the following letter ſent by 
Valentine Morris, Eſq. Governor of the 
ſaid ifland, to Lord George Germaine, in 
which is contained an account of the 
landing of a party of 450 French troops 
from Martinico on that iſland, on the 16th 
of June, commanded by Lieutenant de 
Trolong de Rumain: that the enemy 
having poſſeſſed themſelves of the heights 
which commanded the town of Kingſton, 
the Governor, with the concurrence of 
Lieutenant-Colonel Etherington, who 
commanded the King's troops within the 
iſland, had thought fit to propoſe terms 
for the ſurrender of the iſland, which, 
with ſome alterations, were agreed to 
the ſame day by the French officer, and 
the iſland was ſurrendered accordingly 
upon capitulation, the ſubſtance of the 

rincipal articles of which was; 

That the governor, officers, and ſol- 
diers, ſhould march out with colours fly- 
ing, drums beating, and all the honours 
of war: the troops (officers, ſoldiers, 
and artillerymen) to be carried to Anti- 
gua, and there to be exchanged for an 
equal number of French prifoners. The 
inhabitants to go freely to their homes; 
to enjoy the free exerciſe of their reli- 
gion, their government, their laws, ufages, 
and ordinances; to be maintained in poſ- 


ſeſſion of their eſtates and property, as 


well as in the injoyment of their rights 
and privileges, honours and immunities ; 
and the free negroes and mulattoes in 
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their freedom; and to pay no other dut 
ro his Moſt Chriſtian ivizjeity than they 
paid to his Britaunick Majeity, 

The {laves, baggage, veflels, merchan. 
dize, and every thing elſe taken ſince the 
landing of the French troops, aud during 
the attack of the Iſland, to be reſtore, 
The abſent inhabitants, and thoſe in the 
ſervice of his Britannick Majeſty, ſhall be 
maintained in the enjoyment and poſſeſſion 
of their eſtates and effects, which ſhall be 
managed by their attornies. The inhahj- 
tants and merchants ſhall enjoy all the pri- 
vileges of trade granted to the ſubjects of 
his Moſt Chriſtian Majeſty throughout the 
extent of his dominions; and may ſoll 
their eſtates and effects to whom they 
think fit. The inhabitants to obſerve x 
ſtrict neutrality, and not to be forced to 
take up arms againſt his Britannick Ma- 
jeſty, or any other power. 


Abſtract of the Return of the ſeven Compas- 
nies of the both Foot, at St. Vincent, 


April 1ſt, 1779. 


Second battalion, 60th. One lieutenant- 
colonel, 3 captains, 9 lieutenants, 3 en- 
ſigns, 1 adjutant, 1 quarter-maſter, 21 
ſerjeants preſent, 16 drummers ditto, 357 
rank and file fit for duty, 50 ditto ſick in 


barracks, 54 ſick in hoſpital, 3 on fur- 
lough. Total 464. 

VIRGINIA, CAPES OF, EXGAGEMENT 
THERE, ſce PorRTSMOUTH. | We, 

USHANT, ENGAGEMENT NEAR, IN 1778, 
A ſmall iſland belonging to France, fitu- 
ated 15 miles weſt of the coaſt of Brit- 
tany, and oppoſite to the point of Con- 
quet. For the particulars of which fee 
the following letter ro Mr, Stephens, Se- 
cretary of the Admiralty. 


Victory, at Sea, July 3c. 

4 SIR. 

My letters of the 23d and 24th inſtant, 
by the Peggy and the Union cutters, ac- 
quainted you, for their Lordſhips informa- 
tion, that 1 was in purſuit, with the 

Kings 


8s H 


King's fleet under my command, of a nu- 
merous fleet of trench ſhips of war. 


From that time, till the 27th, the winds} 


conſtantly in the S. W. and N. W. quar- 
ters, ſometimes blowing ſtrong, and the 
French fleet always to windward going off, 
made uſe of every method to cloſe in 
with them that was poſlible, keeping the 
King's ſhips at the ſame time collected, as 
much as the nature of a purſuit would ad- 
mit of, and which became neceſſary from 
the cautious manner the French proceed- 
ed in, and the diſ-inclination that appeared 

in them to allow of my brivging the 
King's ſhips cloſe up to a regular en- 
gagement : this left but little other chance 
of getting in with them, than by ſeizing 
the opportunity that offered the morning 
of the 27th, by the wind's admitting of 
the van of the King's fleet under my com- 
mand leading up with, and clofing with 
their center and rear. 

The French began firing upon the 
headmoſt of Vice- Admiral Sir Robert Har- 
land's diviſion, and the ſhips with hin, as 
they led up; which cannonade the leading 
| ſhips and the Vice-Admiral ſoon returned, 
as did every ſhip as they could cloſe up: 
the chale had occaſioned their being ex- 
tended, nevertheleſs they were all ſoon in 


battle. 


The fleets, being upon different tacks, 
paſſed each other very cloſe: the object of 


the French ſeemed to be the diſabling the 


King's ſhips in their maſts and fails, in || 


which they ſo far ſucceeded, as to pre- 
vent many of the ſhips of my fleet being 
able to follow me when I wore to ſtand 
after the French fleet; this obliged me to 
wear again, to join thoſe ſhips, and there- 
by allowed the French forming their 


cet again, and ranging it ina line to lee- 


ward of the King's fleet towards the cloſe 
of the day; which 1 did not diſcourage, 
but allowed of their doing it without 
fring upon them, thinking they meant 
band{omely to try their force with vs the 
next morning; but they had been fo 
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beaten in the day, that they took the ad- 
vantage of the night to go off. | 

The wind and weather being ſuch, that 
they could reach their own ſhores before 
there was any chance of the King's fleet 
getting up with them, in the ſtate the 
ſhips were in, in their maſts, yards, and 
fails, left me no choice of what was pro- 
per and adviſeable to do. 

The ſpirited conduct of Vice-Admiral 
Sir Robert Harland, Vice-Admiral Sir 
Hugh Palliſer, and the captains of the 
fleet, ſupported by their officers and men, 
deſerves much commendation, 

A liſt of the killed and wounded is 
herewith incloſed. | 

I ſend Captain Faulknor, Captain of the 
Victory, with this account to their Lord- 
ſhips, and am, 

Sir, 
Your moſt obedient and 


very humble ſervant, 
A. KEPPEL. 


Philip Stephens, Eſq; 
Secretary of the Admiralty. 
Liſt of Men killed and wounded, in the Ac- 

tion with the French fleet, the 27th of 

July, 1778. 


Ships. Killed. Wounded. 
Monarch 2 9 
Exeter 4 6 
Queen I 2 

_ Shrewſbury A 6 
Berwick 19 11 
Stirling Caſtle 2 It 
Courageux 6 13 

Thunderer 2 5 
Vigilant 2 3 
Sandwich 2 20 
Valiant 6 26 
Victory 11 24 
Foudroyant 5 18 
Prince George 5 15 
Vengeance 4 18 
Worceſter 3 3 
Eliſabeth — 7 
Defiance 8 3 
Aa Robuſt 
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Killed, Wounded, 


Ships. 

Robuſt & 17 
Formidable 10 49 
Ocean BEET 18 
America I 17 
Terrible 9 21 
Egmont 12 19 
Ramilies 12 16 


Total 127 373 


Officers Wounded. 
Lieutenant Nicholas Clifford, 2d of the 
Formidable. 
Lieutenant William Samwell, zd of the 
Shrewſbury. | 


Lieutenant John M*Donald, of the marines, 


Prince George. 


' Surgeon of the Eliſabeth, 


— 


A. KEPPETI.“ 
This engagement making ſo much noiſe 


in the nation at the time, and the account 
given in the admiral's letter (or at leaſt in 
the copy of it publiſhed by order of mi 
niſtry) ſo very inexplicit ; that, to plea- 
{ure our readers, we have annexed the 
defence made by both admirals on their 
trial, and che manner of their acquittal ; 
by the firſt may be ſeen every particular 
relative to the two flects, from their 
firſt deſcrying each other; and by the 
latter, the height that party rage was car- 
ried, ſo deſtructive to the welfare of this 
nation. 


Defence of Admiral Keppel. 
IR, 


After forty years ſpent in tlie ſervice 
of my country, little did I think of being 


brought to a court-martial to anſwer to 


charges of miſconduct, negligence in the 


performance of duty, and tarniſhing the 


honour of the Britiſh navy. Theſe charges, 
Sir, have been advanced by my accuſer, 
Whether he has ſucceeded in proving 
them, or not, the court will determine, 
Before he brought me to a trial, it would 
have been candid in him to have given 
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vent to his thoughts, and not, by a de- 


ſceptious ſhew of kinduels, to lead me into 
the miltake of ſuppoſing a friend in the 


man who was my enemy in his heart, and 


was ſhortly to be my accuſer. Yet, Sir 
after all my miſconduct; after fo much 
negligence in the performance of duty; 
and after tarniſhing 1o deeply the honur 
of the Britiſh navy; my acculer made no 
ſcruple to fail a {ccond time with the man 
who had been the betrayer of his country! 
Nay, during the time that we were on 
ſhore, he correſponded with me on terms 
of friendſhip, and even in his letters he 
approved of what had been done, of the 
part which he now condemns, and of the 
very negligent miſcondudt, which has 
ſince been 1o offenſive in his eyes. 

Such behaviour, Sir, on the part of my 
accuſer, gave me little reaſon to apprehend 
an accuſation from him. Nor had I any 
reaſon to ſuppole, that the State would 
criminate me, When I returned, his Ma- 
jeſty received me with the greateſt ap- 
plaufe. Even the firſt Lord of the Admi- 
ralty gave his flattering teſtimony to the 
rectitude of my conduct, and ſeemed, with 
vaſt ſincerity, to applaud my zeal for the 
ſervice. Yet, in the moment of approba- 
tion, it ſcems as if a ſcheme was concert- 


ing againſt my life; for without any pre- 


vious notice five articles of a charge were 
exhibited againit me by Sir Hugh Palliſer, 
who, moſt unfortunately for his cauſe, lay 
himſelf under an imputation for diſobedi— 
ence of orders at the very time when he 
accuſed me of negligence. This, to be 
ſure, was a very ingenious mode of get- 
ting the ſtart of me. An accuſation exhi- - 
bited againſt a commander in chief might 
draw off the public attention from neglec 
of duty in an inferior officer. I could al- 
moſt wiſh, in pity to my accuſer, that ap- 
pearances were not ſo ſtrong againſt him. 
Before the trial commenced, I actually 
thought that my accuſer might have ſome 
tolerable reaſons for his conduct. But 
from the evidence, even as adduced to 
account for the behaviour of the honour- 
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able gentleman in the afternoon of the 
27th of July, from that evidence, 1 tay, 
dir, 1 find that I was miſtaken. Ihe 
trial has left my accuſer without excuſe, 
aud he now cuts that fort of figure which, 
J truſt in God ! all accuſers of innocence 
will ever exhibit. | 

| have obſerved, Sir, that the opinions 
of otticers of different ranks have been 
taken. I truſt that the court will indulge 


me with the liberty in the evidence for 


Some have refuſed to give 


my defence. 
I thought it ſtrange, as 


their opinions. 


plain ſpeaking, and a full declaration, are 


the beſt of evidences in a good cauſe. 

| would with, Sir, the court to conſi— 
der, that in all great naval, as well as 
military operations, unleſs the deſign be 
fully known, the {ſeveral manœvres may 
have a ſtrange appearance. Maſters have 
been called to give their opinions on the 
higher departments of command. Higher 
authorities ſhould have been taken. Such 
authorities are not ſcarce ; for I am hap- 
py 10 ſay, there never was a country ſer- 
ved by naval officers of more bravery, 
ſkill, and gallantry, than England can 
boaſt at pretent. As to this court, I in 
ircat you, gentlemen, who compoſe it, 


to recollect, that you fit here as a court 


of honour as well as a court of juſtice ; 
and now I ſtand before yon, not merely 
to ſave my life, but for a purpoſe of in- 
fnitely greater moment—to clear my 
fame. | $7 
My accuſer, Sir, has been not a little 
miſtaken in his notions of the duty of a com- 
mander in chief, or he would never have 
accuſed me in the manner he has done. 
During action, ſubordinate officers either 
are (or they ought to be). too attentive 
to their own duty to obſerve the manceu- 
vres of others. In general engagements 


it is ſcarcely poſſible for the ſame ob- 


je ts to appear in the ſame point of view 
to the commanders of two different ſhips 
The point of ſight may be different 
Clouds of ſmoke may obſtruct the view. 
Hence will ariſe the difference in the opi- 
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nions of officers as to this or that manœu- 
vre, without any intentional partiality, 
Whether 1 have conceived objects in ex- 
act correſpondence with the truth, Whe- 
ther 1 have viewed them unſkilfully, 
(or as my acculer has been pleaſed to 
term it, un- officer like), theſe are matters 
which remein to be determined. I can 
ouly fay, that what Sir Hugh Palliſer has 
imputed to me as negligence, was the ef- 
fect of deliberation and choice. I will 
add, that I was not confined in my pow- 
ers when J failed; I had ample ditcretion 
to act as I thought proper for the defence 


of the kingdom. I manœuvred; I fought ; 


I rerarned; I did my beſt. If my abili- 
ties were not equal to the taſk, I have 
the conſolation to think, that I did not 
folicit, nor did I bargain for the command, 


More than two years ago, in the month. 


of November, 1776, I received a letter 
from the firſt lord of the maine depart- 
ment, wherein he oblcrved, * That ow- 
ing to motions of foreign courts, it might 
be neceſſary to prepare a fleet of obler- 
vation” My reply to this letter was, 
«© "That I was ready to receive any com- 
mand from his Majeſty, and I begged to 
have the honour of an audience.” This 
requeſt was complicd with. I was clo— 
{etted, and I told the King, © That I 
was willing to ſerve him as long as my 
health would permit.” I heard no more 
until the month of March 1778, at whick 
time I had two or three audiences, and I 
told his Majeſty, 4+ That I had no ac- 
quaintance with his miniſters, but J 
truſted to his protection and zeal for the 
public good.” Here were no {ſiniſter views 
no paltry gratifications : I had nothing; 
I felt nothing but an earneſt deſire to 
lerve my country. I even accepted the 
command in chief with reluctance. I 
was apprehenſive of not being {upportcd 
at home. I foreſaw that the higher 
the command, the more liable was 1 to 
be ruined in my reputation, Even my 
misfortunes, if I had any, might be con- 
ſtrued into crimes. During forty vcars 

| {crvice, 
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ſervice, I have not received any particu- 
lar mark of favour from the crown. I 
have ouly bcen honoured with the confi- 
dence of my Sovereign in times of public 
danger, Neither my deficiencies, nor my 
mitconduct, were ever before brought 
forward to the public; and it 1s now 
ſomewhat ſtrange, that, ſo well acquainted 
as my accuſer mult have been with my 
deficient abilities, it is ſtrange, I ſay, Sir, 
that he ſhould be the very perton who 
brought me the meſlage to take the com- 
mand upon me ! Nay, further, Sir, he 
brought me that meſſage with great 
ſeeming pleaſure! There was, or there 
was not, reaſon, at that time, to doubt 
my ability. If there was reaſon, how 
could my accuſer wiſh me to accept a 
command for which I was diſqualified ? 
If there was not any reaſon to doubt my 
profeſſional abilities 16 months ago, I 
have given no reaſon why they ſhould be 
ſince called in queſtion. Whea I returned 
from the expedition, I did not complain 
of any thing. I endeavoured to ſtop all 
murmurings. I even truſted the firſt 
Lord of the Admiralty in the ſame man- 
ner as I would have done my moſt inti- 
mate friend. This might be imprudent. 
It might be dangerous. But, Sir, I am 
by nature open and unguarded, and little 


did I expect that traps would artfully be 


laid to endeavour to catch me on the au- 
thority of my own words. 

It was in the month of March 1778, 
that I was told a fleet lay ready for me 
to command. When I reached Port\- 
mouth, I ſaw but ſix ſhips ready, and, 
on viewing -even thoſe with a ſeaman's 
eye, I was not by any means pleaſed w ith 
their condition. Before I quittcd Portſ- 
mouth, four or five more were ready ; 
and I will do the perſons in office the 
juſtice to ſay, that from that time, they 
uſed the utmoſt diligence in getting the 
teet ready for ſervice. On the 3oth of 
june, I failed with 20 ſhips of the line, 


and very fortunately I fell in with the | 
Bellc Poule and other French frigates, 
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and the letters and papers found on board 
them were of material ſervice to the ſtate 
Captain Marſhall diſtinguiſhed himſelf 
with the greateſt honour. I confeſs that 
when I fell in with thoſe frigates, I was 
at a loſs how to act. On the one hand ! 


conceived the incident to be favourable 


to my country ; and on the other, I waz 
fearful that a war with France, and all 
its conſequences, might be laid to my 
charge. For any thing I can tell this may 
be the caſe. It may be treaſured up to 
furniſh another matter for future accuſa- 
tion. To this hour I have neither rcceiy- 
ed official approbation, or cenſure, for 
my conduct. With 20 ſhips of the line! 
failed. Thirty two ſhips of the line lay 
in Breſt-water, beſides an incredible num- 
ber of frigates. Was Ito ſeek an engage- 
ment with a ſuperior force? I never did, 
nor ſhall I ever fear to engage a force 
{uperior to the one I then commanded, or 
that I may hereafter command : but [ 
well know what men and ſhips can do; 
and if the fleet I commanded had been 
deſtroyed, we muſt have left the French 
maſters. of the ſca. To refit a fleet re- 
quires time. From the ſituation of af- 
fairs, naval ſtores are not very ſoon ſup- 
plied. Never did I experience ſo deep a 


melancholy, as when I found mylelf for- 


ced to turn my back on France. - I quit- 
ted my ſtation, aud my courage was 
never put to ſo ſevere a trial. 

I was permitted to ſail a ſecond time, 
without receiving official praife, or blame, 
for the part I had ated. Theſe were 
diſcouraging circumſtances ; but they did 


not diſturb my temper. My principal ob- 


ject was to get ready for ſea with all poſ- 


üble haſte. I was ſurpriſed on my return, 


to be threatened with the fate of Admi- 
ral Byng, and I was fill more ſurpriſed to 
be charged with cowardice. 

With zo ſhips of the line I failed early 
in July. The French Admiral failed from 
Breſt with 32 ſhips. I believe that when 
the fleets came in ſight of each other, the 


French were not a little ſurpriſed to ſcc 
me 
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me ſo ſtrong. TI defire not to throw the 
ſugnteſt imputat ion on the courage of the 
French Admiral. I believe him to be 
brave man, and one who had ſome parti- 
cular reaſons for the line of conduct he 
purſued. I was determined, if poſſible, 
to bring the French to battle, as I had 
every realon to think, that their having 
avoided an engagement, when it was for 
four days in their power to attack me, 
was owing to their expecting ſome capital 
re-inforcements. I therefore thought that 
the ſooner 1 could engage them the bet- 
ter; eſpecially as I knew that the princi- 
pal fleets of our trade were daily expected 
in the channel, and if the French fleets 
| had been permitted to diſperſe without 
an action, our Eaſt and Welt-India fleets 
might have been intercepted, the convoys 
might have been cut off, and the ſtake of 
England might have been loſt. I beg 
leave to mention, that in the reign of 
King William, the gallant Admiral Ruſſel 
was two months in fight of a French fleet, 
and he could not poſlibly bring them to 
action. My being in fight of the French 
ticet four days before the engagement, 
will not therefore appear quite ſo extra- 
ordinary as it has been repreſented. Had 
it not been for the favourable change of 
wind on the morning of the 27th of July, 
I could not have brought the French to 
action when I did. | 
lam exceedingly ſorry, Sir, that the 
Admiralty have refuſed me the liberty of 
produeing my inſtructions. In all former 
court-martials, the inſtructions and orders 
have been ſent with the charge to the 
members of the court. As it has been 
denied in this inſtance, I mutt and do 
ſubmit. 

Although on the 27th of July, I fought 
and beat my enemy, and compelled him 
to take ſhelter by returning into port, yet 
the effort did by no means anſwer my 
wiſhes. 
my. Why I did not accompliſh my deſign, 
will be ſeen in the evidence I ſhall pro- 
duce. Imight, it is true have chaſed th 
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I ruithed on to re-attack the ene- 
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three ſhips which were viſible on the 
morning of the 28th of July, but with 
very little proſpect of ſucceſs. I therefore 
choſe to return to Plymouth with my 


{hattered fleet, to get ready for ſea again; 


not, however, forgctting to leave two 
ſhips of the line to cruile for the protec- 
tion of our trading fleets, which, thank 
Goch all arrived ſafe. | 

On my return, Sir, I moſt cautiouſly 


avoided to utter a ſyllable of complaint, 


becauſe it might have ſuſpended our na- 
val operations, which at that time would 
have been highly dangerous. I could not 


think of attending to a court-martia], 


when greater objects were in view. 

With reipect to the ſecond edition of 
the Formidable*s log-book, it appears to 
have been fabricated rather for the pur- 
pole of exculpating the proſecutor, than 
to criminate me. I ſhall therefore paſs it 
over, and permit the gentleman to make 
the moſt of ſuch an exculpation. I can- 
not, however, be ſo civil to the altera- 
tions and additions in the log-book of the 
Robuſte. Captain Hood's conduct muſt 
have ſtruck the court, as I believe it did 
every perſon, except the proſecutor, with 
aſtoniſnment. 2D 

A great ſtreſs, Sir, has been laid on my 
letter to the Admiralty, There is a paſ- 
lage in it where 1 ſeemed to approve the 
conduct of every officer in the fleet "The 
court will obſerve, that I was not in my 
letter to inform all Europe, that a Vice- 
Admiral under my command, had been 
guilty of neglect, whilſt there remained 
a poſlibility of excuſe for his conduct. As 
to court-martials, one very bad conſe— 
quence will, I am ſure, refult from this 
trial: it will terrify a commander in 
chief from accepting a commiſſion, if he 
ſhould be liable to be brought to trial by 
every ſubordinate officer. 

As. I have touched on my letters, I wilt 
juſt obſerve, Sir, that the moſt diſagree- 
able taſk I ever experienced, was that cf 
writing my letter of the zoth of July. 


However, if 1 writ ill. I am confident 
that 
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that 1 tought well; and the deſertion of 
the trade of France was evident from the 
numbers of rich captures which are made; 
a number far exceeding any thing ever 
known in ſo ſhort a period. His Majeſty 
noticed this in a ſpeech from the throne. 

Nr. Preſident, I now deſire that the 
Judge-Advocate may be directed to read 
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which every officer, commanding eithe, 
fleets or armies, is often obliged, both in 
duty and conſcience, to exerciſe to the 
beſt of his judgment; and which depend. 
ing on circumſtances and ſituations ing. 
nitely various, cannot be reduced to ane 
politive rule of diſcipline or practice; 3 
diſcretion which, I will ſubmit to the 


ihe charges, and I will anſwer the ſeveral 


court, I was peculiarly called upon by 
acculations.“ 


the ſtrongeſt and beſt motives to exerciſe 
and which I therefore did exerciſe, a 
which, in my public letter to the Board 
of Admiralty, I openly avowed to have 
exerciſcd. I admit, that on the morning 
of the 27th of July, I did not put my flee; 
into a line of battle, becauſe I had it no: 
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the firſt article is, That on the morn- 
ing of the 27th of July, 1778, having a 


fleet of 30 ſhips of the line under my com- 
mand, and being then in the preſence of 
a French fleet of the like number of ſhips 


of the line, I did not make the neceſſary 


preparations for fght'”? _ 

To this I anſwer, that I have never 
un derſtood preparations for fight to have 
any other meaning in the language and 
underſtanding of ſeamen, than that each 
particular ſhip, under the direction and 
diſcipline of her own officers, when in 
purſuit of an enemy, be in every reſpect 
cleared, and in readineſs for action; the 
contrary of which no admiral of a fleet, 
without reaſonable cauſe, will preſume. 


And as, from the morning of the 24th, 


when the French fleet had got to the 
windward, to the time of the action, the 
Britiſh fleet was in unremitting purſuit of 
them, it is ſtill more difficult to conceive 
that any thing more is meant by this 
charge, than what is immediately after 
conveyed by the charge that follows it, 
namely, * That on the fame morning of 
the 27th, I did not put my fleet into a 
line of battle, or into any order proper 
either for receiving or attacking an enemy 
of ſuch force.“ 

By this ſecond part of the charge, I 
feel myſelf attacked in the exerciſe of 
that great and broad line of diſcretion, 


in my choice to do ſo, conſiſtent with the 
certainty, or even the probability, of 
either giving or being given battle, and 
becauſe, if I had ſcrupulouſly adhered to 
that order, in which, if the election had 
been mine, 1 ſhould have choſen to have 
received or attacked a willing enemy, [ 
ſhould have had no enemy either to re- 
ceive or to attack. 

I ſhall therefore, in anſwer to this 
charge, ſubmit to the court my reaſons 
for determining to bring the French fleet 


to battle at all events; and ſhall ſhew 


that any other order than that in which 
my fleet was conducted, from my firſt 
ſeeing them to the moment of the action, 
was incompatible with ſuch determina- 
tion. | 

And in order to this, I mutt call the 
attention of the court to a retroſpective * 
view of the motions of the two fleets, 
from their firſt coming in fight of each 
gener. 

On my firſt diſcovering the French 
fleet, at one o'clock in the afternoon of 
the 23d of July, I made the neceſſary ſig- 
nals for forming my flect in the order of 
battle, which I effected towards the even- 
ing, when I brought to my ſignal, and 
lay till the morning, when perceiving 
that the French fleet had gained the wind 
during the night, and carried a preſſed 


fail to preſerve it, I diſcontinued the ver 
na 
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nal for the line, and made the general 
ligual to chaſe to windward, in hopes 
that they would join battle with us, ra- 
ther than ſuffer two of their-capitl ſhips 
to be entirely ſeparated from them, and 
give me the chance of cutting off a third, 
which had carried away a topmatt in the 
night, and which, but for a thiit of wind, 
| muſt have taken. In this, however, I 
was diſappointed ; for they ſuffered two 
of them to go oF altogether, and continu- 
ed to make every ulc of the advantage of 
the wind. 

This aſſiduous endeavour of the French 
Admiral! to avoid coming to action, which, 
from his thus having the wind, was al- 
ways in his option, led me to believe that 
he expected a re-inforcement, a reflection 
which would alone have been ſufficient to 
determine me to urge my purtuit in as 
collected a body as the nature of tuch 
purſuit would admit of, without the delay 
of the line, and to ſeize the firſt oppor- 
tunity of bringing on an engagement. 

But I had other reaſons no leſs urgent. 
If, by obſtinately adhering to the line of 
battle, I had ſuffered, as I inevitably muſt, 
the French fleet to have ſeparated from 
me; and if by ſuch ſeparation, the Eng- 
lih convoys from the Eaſt and Weſt-In— 
dies, then expected home, had been cut 
off, or the coaſt of England had been in- 
ſulted, what would have been my fitua- 
tion? Sheltered under the forms of diſci- 
pline, I, perhaps, might have eſcaped pu— 
niſiment, but I could not have eſcaped 
cenſure. I ſhould neither have eſcaped 
the contempt of my fellow-citizens, nor 
the reproaches of my own conſcience. 

Moved by theſe important conſidera— 
tions, ſupported by the examples of Ad- 
miral Ruflel, and other great naval com- 
manders, who, in ſimilar ſituations, had 
ever made ſtrict order give way to rea- 
ſonable enterpriie ; and particularly en- 
couraged by the remembrance of having 
myſelf ſerved under that truly great ofli- 
cer Lord Hawke, when rejecting all rules 
and forms, he graſped at victory by an 
Nu. LIN. 
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irregular attack, I determined not to loſe 
I1ght of the French fleet, by being out- 
{luiled, from preſerving the line of battle, 
but to keep my fleet as well colle ed as I 
could, and near enough to alliſt and act 
with each other, in caſe a change of 
wind, or other favourable circumſtauce, 
ſhould enavle me to force the enemy to 
action. 

Such were my feelings and reſolutions 
when the day broke in the morning of 
the 27th of July, at which time the fleet 
under my command was in the following 
polition: Vice-Admiral Sir Robert Har- 
land was about four miles diſtant on the 
Victory's weather-quarter, with molt of 
the ſhips of his own diviſion, and ſome of 
thoſe belonging to the center; aud Vice- 
Admiral Sir Hugh Palliſer at about 
three miles diitance, a point before tlic 
beam of the Victory, with his main{ail 
up, Which obliged the ſhips of his divi- 
lion tc continue under an ealy {ail. 

The French fleet was as much to 
windward, and at as great a diſtance as 
it had been the preceding morning, ſtand- 
ing with a freſh wind cloſe hauled on the 
larboard tack, to all appearance avoiding 
me with the fame induſtry as ever. 

At this time, therefore, I had no greater 
inducement to form the line than I had 
on the morning of the former day ; 
and I could not have formed it without 
greatly increaſing my diſtance from the 
French fleet, contrary to that plan of ope- 
ration which I have already ſubmitted to 
the judgment of the court. 

The Vice-Admiral of the Blue's next 
charge is, That although my flect was 
already diſperſed, and in diſorder, 1, by 
making the ſignal for ſeveral ſhips of his 
diviſion to chaſe to windward, increaſed 
the diſorder of that part of mv flect, and 
that the ſhips were in conſequence more 
{cattered than they had been before, and 
that whilſt in this diſorder, I advanced to 
the enemy, and made the ſigns) for 
battle.“ 
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In this part of the charge there is a 


ſtudious deſign to miſlead the underſtand- 
ing, and, by leaving out times and inter- 
mediate events, to make the tranſactions 
of half a day appear but as one moment. 
It is, indeed, impoſſible to read it without 
being poſſeſſed with the idea that at half 
paſt five in the morning, when 1 made 
the ſignal for ſix of the ſhips of the Vice- 
Admiral of the Blue's diviſion, to chaſe to 
windward, I was in the immediate pro- 
ſpect of cloſing with an enemy, approach- 


ing me in a regular line, and all their 


motions plainly indicating a delign to give 
battle. Inſtead of which, both the fleets 
were then on their larboard tack; the 
enemy's fleet near three leagues to wind- 
ward, going off cloſe by the wind with 
a preſſed fail. My reaſon, therefore, for 
making that ſignal at half paſt five, was 


to collect as many of the ſhips to wind- 


ward as I could, in order to ſtrengthen 


the main body of the fleet, in caſe I 


ſhould be able to get to action, and to fill 
up the interval between the Victory and 
the Vice-Admiral, which was occaſioned 
by his being far to leeward, And it is 
plain, that the Vice-Admiral muſt have 
himſelf underſtood the object of the ſignal, 
{ince it has appeared in the courſe of the 
evidence, that on its being made, the For- 
midable ſet her mainſail, and let the reefs 
out of her topſails; and, indeed, the only 
reaſon why it was not originally made for 
the whole diviſion was, that they muſt 
have then chaſed as a diviſion, which 
would have retarded the beſt going ſhips 
by an attendance on the Vice-Admiral. 
Things were in this ſituation, when 
about nine the French fleet wore and ſtood 
to the ſouthward, on the ſtarboard tack ; 
but the wind, immediately after they 
wore about, coming more ſoutherly, I 
continued to ſtand on till a quarter paſt 
ten, at which time I tacked the Britiſh 
fleet together by a ſignal, and ſoon after, 
we wore about on the ſtarboard tack ; 
the wind came two points in our favour 
to the weſtward, which enabled us to lie 
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up for a part of them; but in a dark 
ſquall, that almoſt immediately came on 
I loſt ſight of them for above half an hour: 
and when it cleared away at eleven 
o'clock, 1 diſcovered that the French fleet 
had changed their polition, and were en. 
deavouring to form the line on the lar- 
board tack; which finding they could not 
effect, without coming within gun-ſhot 
of the van of the Britiſh fleet, they edged 
down and fired on my headmoſt ſhips, as 
they approached them on the contrary 
tack, at a quarter after eleven, which 
was inſtantly returned; and then, and 
not till then, I made the ſignal for battle, 
All this happened in about half an hour, 
and muſt have been owing to the enemy's 
falling to leeward in performing their evo. 
lution during the ſquall, which we could 
not ſee, and by that means produced this 
ſudden and unexpected opportunity of 
engaging them, as they were near three 
leagues a-head of me when the ſquall 
came on. 

If, therefore, by making the ſignal for 
the line of battle, when the van of my 
fleet was thus ſuddenly getting within 
reach of the enemy, and well connected 
with the center, as my accuſer himſelf has 
admitted, I had called back the Vice-Ad- 
miral of the Red, the French fleet might 
either have formed their line complete, 
and have come down upon my fleet, while 
in the confuſion of getting into order of 
battle, or (what 1 had {till greater reaſon 
to apprehend) might have gone off to 
windward ont of my reach altogether; 
for even as it was, the enemy's van, in- 
ſtead of coming cloſe to action, kept their 
wind, and paſſed hardly within random- 
ſhot. | 

My accufer next aſſerts, as an aggra- 
vation of his former charge, That the 
French fleet was in a regular line on that 
tack, which approached the Britiſh fleet, 
all theſe motions plainly indicating a de- 
ſign to give battle.“ 

Both theſe facts have already been con- 
tradict ed by the teſtimony even of his own 

witneſſes 
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| witneſſes, That the enemy's fleet was 
not in a regular line of battle, appeared 
by the French Admiral beiug out of hi: 
ſtation far from the center of his line, 
and next, or very near, to a ſhip carrying 
a vice-admiral's flag, and from ſome of 
their ſhips being a-breaſt of each other, 
and in one, as they paſſed the Britiſh fleet 
with other apparent marks or irregularity. 
Indeed every motion of the French fleet, 
from about nine, when it went upon the 
ſtarboard tack, till the moment of the ac- 
tion, and even during the action itſelf, 1 
apprehend to be deciſive againſt the al- 
ledged indication of deſigning battle: 
for if the French Admiral had really de- 


| 


ſigned to come to action, I apprehend he 
never would have got his fleet on the con- 
trary tack to that on which the Britiſh 
fleet was coming up to him, but would 
have ſhortened fail and waited for it, 
formed in the line on the ſame tack : and 
even when he did tack towards the Britiſh 
fleet, the alledged indication is again di- 
rectly refuted, by the van of the French 
fleet hauling their wind again, inſtead of 
bearing down into action, and by their 
hoiſting no colours when they began to 
engage. | 

Notwithſtanding theſe incontrovertible 
truths, my accuſer imputes it to me that 
a general engagement was not brought 
on ; but it is evident from the teſtimony 
of every witneſs he has called, that a ge- 
neral engagement was never in my choice; 
and that, ſo far from its being prevented 
by my not having formed the line of bat- 
tle, no engagement, either general or 
partial, could have been brought on if I 
had formed it. Indeed, it is a contradic- 
tion in terms to ſpeak of a general en- 
gagement, where the fleet that has the 
wind tacks to paſs the flect to leeward, 

on the contrary tack. 

Such was the manner in which, after 
four days purſuit, I was enabled, by a 
favourable ſhift of wind, to cloſe with 


the fleet of France; and if I am juſtifiable 
on principle, in the exereiſe of that diſ- 
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cretion which I have been ſubmitting to 
your judgment, of bringing at all events 
an unwilling enemy to baitle, I am cer- 
tainly not called upon to deſcend to all 
che minutiæ of conſequence reſulting from 
ſuch enterpriie, even if ſuch had enſued, 
as my acculer has aſſerted, but which his 
own witnefles have not only failed to eſ- 
tabliſh, but abi: lutely refuted. It would 
be an inſult on ihe underſtanding of the 
court, were | to offer any arguments to 
ſhew, that ſhips which engage without a 
line of battle, cannot ſo cloic h), nuiformly, 
and mutually ſupport each other, as when 
circumſtances admit of a line being formed; 
becauſe it is ſelf evident, and is the baſis 
of all the diſcipline and practice of lines 
of battle. 

But in the preſent caſe, notwithſtanding 
I had no choice in making any diſpoſitions 
for an attack, nor any pulibility oi get- 
ting to battle otherwite than I did, v hich 
would be alone ſuthcient to repel any 


charge of conſequent irregularity, er 


even confuſion, yet it is not neceſſary for 
me to claim the protection of the circum- 
ſtances under which I acted, becaule no 
irregularity or confuſion either exiſted or 
has been proved. All the chafing ſhips, 
and the whole fleet, except a ſhip or two, 
got into battle, and into as cloſe battle as 
the French fleet, which had the opticn 
by being to windward, choſe to give 
them The Vice-Admiral of the luc 


himſelf, though in the rear, was out of 


action in a ſhort time after the Victory; 


and fo far from being left to engage ſingly 
and unſupported, was paſſed during the 
action by three ſhips of his own diviſion, 
and was obliged to back his mizen-topfail, 
to keep out of the fire of one of the lurg- 
eſt ſhips in the fleet, which muſt have 
continued near him all ihe reſi of the 
time he was paſling the i'--nach line, as 1 
ſhall prove he was within three cables 
lengths of the Formidable when the fring 
ceaſed. | 
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Anfiver to the ſecond Charge. 

The moment the Victory had paſſed 
tlie enemy's rear, my firſt object was to 
look round to the polition of the fleet, 
which the ſmoke had till then obſcured 
Tom oblervation, in order to conlider 
bow a general engagement might beit be 
brought on after the flects thould have 
palled each other. I found the Vice- 
AAmiral of the Red, with part of his di 
vitlon, had tacked, and was ſta anding to- 
wards the enemy with top-gallant-iails 
ſet, the very thing I am charged with 
not having directed him to; but all the 
reſot the ſhips that had palled a-head of 
me were ſtill ou the ſtarboard tick, ſome 
of them dropping to leeward, and feem- 
ingly employed in repairing their da- 
mages. The Victory herſelf was in no 
condition to tack ; and I could not imme- 
diately wear aud ſtand back on the ſhips 
coming up a-ſtera of me out of the action, 
had it been otherwiſe expedient, without 
throwing them into the utmoſt confuſion. 
Sir John Roſs, who very gallantly tried 
the experiment, having informed the 
court of the momentary neceſſity he was 
under of wearing back again to prevent 
the conſequences I have mentioned, makes 
it the leſs neceſſary to enlarge on the 
probable effect of ſuch a general manœu- 
vre with all the ſhips a head. But this I 
only remark as a ſtrongly relative circum- 
itance, appearing by the evidence of a 
very able and experienced officer, and by 
no means as a refutation of the charge of 
having ſtool a great way beyond the ene— 
my before I wore, becauſe the charge it- 
{ſelf is groſely falſe in fact. The Victory 
had very little way while her head was 
to ſouthward; and although her damages 
were conſiderable, ſhe was the firit thip 
of the center diviſion that got round to- 
wards the enemy again, and ſome time 
before the reſt of the ſhips were able to 
follow her, ſince, even as it was, not 
more than three or four were in a condi- 
tion to cloſe up with her on the larboard 
lack; fo that had it even been practicable 
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to have wore ſooner, no good purpoſe could 
have been anf@cred by it, fince I mutt 
only have wore the ſooner ory again ty 
collect the dilabled ſhips, which would 
have been thereby {lll left further aſtern. 
he Formidable was no otherwile en- 
gaged with the enemy during this interval, 
than being in the rear, Which muſt > 
ways neceſſar ily happen to {hips iu rhat 
fituation, when fleets engage each other 
on contrary tacks; and no one witneſs has 
attempted to {peak to the danger he com 
plaius of, except Captain Buzeley, who, 
on being called upon to fix the time when 
ſuch danger Was apprehended, itated it 
to be before the Formidable o ene lier 
fires, which renders the application of it 
as a conſequence of the fecond charge, 


too abſurd to demand a refatation. 


Anſwer to the third Charge, 

As ſoon as 1 had wore, to find towards 
the enemy, I _ d down the tgnal for 
battle, which I judzed improper to be 
kept abroad till the ſhips could recover 
their ſtations, or at leaſt get near enongh 
to {upport each other in ag ion. fn order 
to call them together for that purple, I 
immediately made tie ſignal to form the 
line of battle a-head ; and the Vi*tory be- 
ing at this time greatly a-lead of all the 
{hips of the center and red divitions, I 
embraced that opportunity of unbending 
Hur main-top-iall, in doing which the ut- 
molt expedition was uled, the {hips a-ſtern 
of me doing all they could, in the mean— 
time, to get into their ſtations, ſo that no 
time was leſt by this nec ſlary * 

The Formidable was a- head of the \ ic- 
ory during this period. It was his 3 
in the line of battle on that rack; yet at 
the very moment my accuſer dares to- 
charge me with not calling the ſhips to- 
gether to renew the Boks. he himte!t 
(though his ſhip was perfe ly manag c- 
able, as appears by the evidence of his own 
captain; and althongh the had wore, as 
my accuſer lays, expectin g the battle to 
be renewed) quitted his ſtation in the 


front 
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for battle was flying, ) paitcu to le ward 
of me 04 The {ſtarboard tach, While 1 was 
avaucing towards the enemy. and never 
returned into the line during the reſt ot 
tue day. | 

ju this ſituat ion I judged it neceſlary, 
that the Vice-Admiral of theRed, who was 
to windward puſhing forward on my Wea— 
tber-bow, Withe ix or ſeven ſhips of his 
divition, ſhould lead on the jarboard tack, 
in oi«er to give time to the hips that had 
come lait out of act on to repair their da- 
mayes and get collected together; and the 
ſian i appointed by the 3 ft article of the 
fighting inſtru ions not being applicable, | 
as the French fleet was fo nearly a head of 
us, hat ue could only fetch them by keep- 
ing cloic to the wind, I made the Proer- 
pine's inal, in order to have ditpatched 
Captain Sutton With a meilage to V ice- All. 
m ral Sir Robert H:rland, to lead with his 
divillon on the larboard tack ; but, befor: 
he had left the Victory, with the orders he 
hal received, the French fleet wore, and 
{too i to he fourb ward, forming thei: line 
on the. tarboard tack, heir ſhips advan 
cinz regularly, out of a collected body, 
winch they had got into from the operation 
of wearing, and not from any diford r or 
conuwion; though had fich diforder really 
ex ti, I could have derived no immediate 
advantage from it, nor having a ſffficient 
foroe collect to interrupt their forming 
by an attempt to. reuew th, attack. 

Pao Victory was then the neareit hip to 
ihe enemy, and not more than three or 
four Were near enough to tupport her, or 
enchother. "Phe Vice Ainural of the Blue 
. on the ſtarbheard tack, franding away 
from his ſtation, totally rega:dlets of the 
Fnal that was {lying to form the line. Al! 
ite other ſhips (-xcept the Vice-Adiiral 
of the Red, and the {hips wi h him, whote 
potition I have already flared) were far 
andern of me, and tive diſabled ſhips at a 
great diſtance, on the lee-quarter. Al! 
thete facts, molt of which are already cfla- 
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Bbc by my accuſer's own evidenccs, | 
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front of that line of batrle, (the ſignal f ſhall prove, and further confirm, by the 


teftimony of that part of the fleet where 
i:tuations would enable them to {peak to 
them with certainty, I truſt they will con- 
vince the court, tha: 1 had it not in my 
power to collect the fleet to renew the 
tight at that time, and that, not being able 
to collect them, I contequently could not 
advauce with them; that 1 did not ſhorten 
fail, but only thifted an unſerviceatle one, 
when I was a head, and the ſhips unable 
to follow him; that 1 did not haul down 
the fignal for battle, till it ceaſed to be 
capable of producing any good effect; that 
during all the time I was ſtanding towards 
the enemy, by the moſt forcible of all ſig- 


nals, the fignal for the line of battle, 1 


endeayoured 10 call the ſhips together, to 
renew the attack; that I availed myſelf 
of the {hips that were with the Vice Ad- 
mira of the Red, as far as circumitances 
permit ed. | 
Anſwer to tie fourt}, Charge. 

The French fleet having wore and be- 
gun to form their line on the ſtarboard 
tack, by the wind, which if they had kept 


| would have brought them cloſe up with 


the center divition, ſoon atterwards edged 
away, pointing towards four or five of the 
diftbicd ſhips, which were at a di:tance to 
leeward, and with evident intention to 
have ſeparated them from the reſt of the 
fl-ct ; to prevent which I made the ſignal 
to wear, and {tood athwart their van in a 
diagonal courſe, to give protection to thoſe 
crippled ups, keeping the ſignal for the 
tine flying to form and colle the fleet en 
the ſtarbonre tack. As I had thus been 


obliged to alter my difpoiition, before 


Captain Sutton left the Victory, with my 
Foriarr mettage, Idiſpatched him with or- 
ders to the vice- Admiral of the Red to 
form with his divillon at a diſtance aiftern 
of the Victory, to cover the rear, and 
keep the enemy in, check, till the Vice- 
Admiral of the Blue thould come into his 
ſtarion with hi. div tion, in obedience to 
the ſignal. Theſe orders the Vice-Admi— 


ral of the Red inflamly obeyed, ani was 
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formed in my wake before four o'clock ; | 


when, finding that while by the courle Ii 
ſteered to protect the crippled ſhips I was 
nearer the enemy, the Vice-Admiral of 
the Blue {till continued to lie to windward, 
and by fo doing kept his diviſion from join- 
ing me, I made the ſignal for ſhips to bear 
down into my wake, and, that it might be 
the better d ſtinguiſhed (both being ſignals 
at the mizen peak) I hauled down the ſig- 
nal for the line for about ten minutes, and 
then hoiſted it again. This ſignal he re- 
peated, though he had not repeatcd that 
for the line of battle ; but, by not bear- 
ing down himſelf, he led the ſhips of his 
diviſion to interpret his repeating it as re- 
quiring them to come into his wake inſtead 
of mine. 
Having now accompliſhed the protection 
of ne difabled thips, and the French fleet 


_ £04./-nui'.g to form their line, ranging up 
to ice rd, parallel to the center diviſion, 


my 0. ly object was io form mine, in or- 
dur to bear down upon them io renew the 
ba. e; and therefore, at a quarter be- 
fore five o'clock, after having repeated 
the ſi,nal for ſhips to windward to bear 
down into my wake, with no better effect 
than before, I ſent the Milford with or- 
ders to the Vice-Admiral of the Red to 
ſtretch a-head, and take his ftation in the 
line, which he inſtantly obeyed ; and the 
Vice-Admiral of the Blue being ſtill to 
windward, with his fore-top-ſail unbenr, 
and making no viſible effort to obey the 
ſignal, which had been flying the whole 
afternoon, I ſent out the Fox, at five 
o'clock, wi h orders to him to bear down 
into my wake, and to tell him that I only 
waited for him and his diviſion to re- 
new the battle. While I was diſpatching 
theſe frigates, having before hanled down 


tlie ſignal to come into my wake, I put 


a board the ſignal for all ſhips to come 

into their ſtations, always keeping the ſig- 

nal for the line flying. All this produ- 

cing no effect on the Vice-Admiral of the 

Blue, and wearied out with fruitleſs ex- 

pectation, at ſeven o*clock I made the ſig- 
2 
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nal for each particular ſhip of the Vice 
Admiral of the Blue's diviſion to come "4 
to her ſtation; bu, before they had ac. 
complithed it, night Put an end to all fy;. 
ther operations. 

It may be oblerved, that amongſt theſ- 
ſignals I did not make the Formidable; 
If the Vice-Admiral chooſes to conſider this 
as a culpable neglect, 1 can only ſay, that 
it occurred to me to treat him with a de. 
licacy due to his rank, which had ſome 
time before induced me to ſend him the 
meſſage by Captain Windſor, the particu- 
lars of which he has already faithfully re. 
lated to the court. 

I truſt I have little reaſon to apprehend 
that the court will be inclined to conſider 
my conduct as I have ſtated it, in anſwer 
to this fourth article of the charge, as diſ. 
graceful to the Britiſh flag? After I had 
put upon the ſame tack with the enemy, to 
protect the diſabled part of my fleet, and 
to colle@ the reſt together, there would 
have been little to do to renew the battle, 
but bearing right down upon the enemy, 
if my accuſer had led his diviſion in obe- 
dience to the repeated ſignals and orders 
which I have ſtated. The Victory never 
went more than two knots, was under her 
double-reefed top-ſails and fore-ſail much 
ſhattered, which kept the ſhips that were 
near her under their top-ſails, and ſuffered 
the French fleet, which might always have 


brought me to action, if they had inclined 


todo it, to range up parallel with the cen- 
ter, under very little ſail. It was to protect 
the five diſabled ſhips above-mentioned, 
and to give the reſt time to form into ſome 
order, that I judged it might be more ex 
pedient to ſtand as I did under that eaſy 
ſail, than to bring to with my head to the 
ſouthward. The court will judge whe⸗ 
ther it was poſſible for any officer in the 
ſervice really to believe that theſe opera- 
tions could give the appearance of a flight, 
or furniſh a rational pretence to the French 
Admiral to claim the victory, or publiſh 


to the world that the Britiſh fleet had run 


away. 


A nſwwer 
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Anſwer to the fifth Charge. 

On the morning of the 28th of July, 
the French fleet (except three fail which 
were ſeen upon the lee-quarter) was only 
viſible from the maſt-heads of ſome of the 
ſhips of the Britiſh fleet, and at a diſtance 
from me which afforded not the ſmalleſt 
proſpect of coming up with them, more 
elpecially as their ſhips, though certainly 


much damaged in their hulls, had not ap- 


parently ſuffered much in their maſts and 
fails; whereas the fleet under my com- 
mand was generally and greatly ſhattered 
in their maſts, yards, and rigging, and 
many of them unable to carry ſail. As to 
the three French ſhips, I made the ſignal 
at five o'clock in the morning for the 
Duke, Bicnfai.ant, Prince George, and 
Eliſabeth, to give them chaſe, judging 
them to be the propereſt ſhips for that pur- 
poſe ; but the two laſt were not able to 
carry ſufficient ſail to give even counte- 
nance to the purſuit ; and, Iooking round 
to the general condition of my fleet, I ſaw 
it was in vain to attempt either a general 
or partial chaſe. Indeed, my accuſer 
does not veuture to alledge that there was 
any probability, or even poſſibility of do- 
ing it with effect, which deſtroys the 
whole imputation of his charge. 

Under theſe circumſtances, I could not 
miſtake my duty, and 1 was reſolved not 
to ſacrifice it to an empty ſhew and ap- 
pearance, Which is beneath the dignity of 
an officer, unconſcious of any failure or 
neglect. To have urged a fruitleſs pur- 
fuit with a fleet ſo greatly crippled in its 
maſts and fails, after a diſtant and flying 
enemy, within reach of their own ports, 
and with a freſh wind blowing fair for 
thew port, with a large ſwell, wonld 
have been not only wantonly expoſing the 
Britiſh fleet under my command without 
end or object, but miſleading and defeat- 
ing its operations, by delaying the refit- 
ment neceſſary for carrying ou the future 


ſervice with vigour and effect. 


My accuſer aſſerts, by a general con- 


cluſion to the five articles exhibited againſt 
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me, that, from what he ſtates as inſtance: 
of miſconduct and neglect in nie, “a glo- 
rious opportunity was loſt of doing a moſt 
eſſential ſervice to the ſtate, and that the 
honour of the Britiſh navy was tarniſhed.” 
The truth of the aſſertion, that an op- 
portunity was loſt, I am not called upon 
either to combat or deny. It is ſufficient 
for me, if I ſhall be ſucceſsful in proving, 
that that opportunity was ſeized by me and 
followed up to the full extent of my pow- 
er: if the court ſhall be of that opinion, 
I am fatisfied ; and it will then reſt with 
the Vice-Admiral of the Blue to explain to 
what cauſe it is to be referred that the 
glorious opportunity he ſpeaks of was loſt, 
and to whom it is to be imputed (if the 
fact be true) that the honour of the Bri- 
tiſh navy has been tarniſhed. 
Having now, Sir, finiihed my replies, I 
ſhall call wit neſſes to prove my innocence, 


| have heard it aſſerted as matter of right 


to alter a log-book. I will only ſay that 
there is a wide difference between correct- 
ing inaccuracies and malicious alterations, 
for the purpoſe of aiding malicious proſe- 
cutions. 


As to my proſecutor, I have even his 


own letters, of as Jate date as the 5th of 
October, wherein he thus writes to me : 
<« I know that you would rather meet the 
C French fleet.“ Yes, Sir, that very French 
fleet which he afterwards accuſed me of 
running away from! I cannot produce 
theſe letters in evidence, but I will ſhew 
them to any gentleman out of court who 
deſires to ſee them. I will alſo ſhew to 
any gentleman a paper, which my proſe- 
cutor requeſted me to ſign but a very 
ſhort time ago, and I refuſed to ſign it. 
In the news-papers my proſecutor denied 
receiving any meſſage by the Fox frigate. 
Captain Windſor ſwore to the delivery of 
ſuch a meſſage. He proved in evidence 
that he received the meſſage from me at 
five o'clock, and delivered it to the Vice- 
Admiral himſelf at half paſt five o'clock. 
Captain Bazeley endeavoured to refute this 


evidence. But 1 ſhall call witneſſes to 
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prove the delivery of the meſſage. My 
conſcience is perfectly clear. I have no 
{ecret machinations, no dark contrivances 
to anſwer for. My heart docs not reproach 
me. As to my enemies, I would not with 
the greateſt enemy I have in the world to 
be atflicted with io heavy a puniſhment as 
—my accuicr's conſcience. = 

The evidence being gone through 
(which to inſert in this work would be 
going beyond our bounds) Admiral Kecp- 
pel, then deſired that his letters to the 
Lords of the Admiralty, from his fir{t go- 
ing out until after the action, might be 
read, which being done he acquainted the 
court that he ſhould call no more evidence, 
neither ſhould he trouble the court with 
any remarks upon what had been deliver— 
ed, but leave them to decide upon the 
merits as they thought proper. 

After thoſe letters were read, Sir Hugh 
Palliſer deſired the permiſſion of the court 
to offer his obſervations, as well upon the 
evidence, as on the Admiral's defence, 
and more particularly as the Admiral had 
attempted to juſlify himſelf by criminatirg 
him. He apologized for wiſhing to keep 
the court fitting {till longer, as it had al- 
ready been protracicd to a greater length 
than he could have foreſeen ; but, as it 
muſt take up ſome conſidcrable time to 
make the neceſſary obſervations on ſo vo- 
luminous a heap of evidence, he requeſted 
a day's interval to do it in. 

Admiral Keppel objccted to his right of 
makipg any obſervations, and juſtified his 
objection by the trial of Admiral Beng, 
at which he had fat himſelf as a member. 

The court withdrew to deliberate upon 
the Vice-Admiral's claim, and after a con- 
ſultation of three quarters of an hour, 
determined, * That, both parties having 
« cloſed their eviderce, neither ſhould be 
e ſuffered to addreſs the court any more.” 
When this reſolution was read by the 
Judge-Advocate, the court inſtantly ad- 
journcd, and cloſed all public procced- 
ings. | 


| at Portſmouth, held on the trial of A 
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Thurjaay, February 11, 
The proceedings cf the COurt-marti] 
miral Keppel, concluded this day, by no- 
nourably acquitting that gentleman: the 
court unanimoutly deciding that the Char 1 
exhibited againſt him was „ Malicious 
Wand ilh- founded; it havirg appeared 


that the ſaid Admiral, fo far from ba 


„ing by miſconduct and neglect of ty: 
* on the days alluded to, loſt an opportu— 
„ nity of rendering an eſſential ſeryice tg 
the State, and thereby tarniſhing the 
« honour of the Briti{h Davy, behaved 
„himſelf as became a judicious, brave, 
“ and cxpericnced officer. | 

The court do therefore unanimayd; 
« and honourably acquit the {aid Adimira 
Auguſtus Keppel of the leveral articles 
contained in the charge exhibited againſt 
him; and he is hereby fully and honour- 
« ably acquitted accordingly.” 

The preſident then addreiſed himſelf to 
the admiral in the following words, de- 
livering to him his ſword at the time 
time : 

«© Admiral Keppel, 

cet is no {mall pleaſure to me to receive. 
« the commands of the court I have the 
« honour to preſide at, that, in delivering 
« to you your itword, I am to conyratulite 
you on its being reſtored to you with ſo 
„much honour, hoping ere long you will 
« be called forth by your Sovereign to 
« draw it once more in the defence of 
«© your country.“ 

The concourſe of people that ſurround— 
ed the court was immenſe, As foon as the 
ſentence was pronounced, an acclamation 
of joy burſt forth in repeated pcals, Which 
was immediately communicated to the 
crowd without, and ſoon became generel 
through the town. 

A fignal gun was fired to diſpatch the 
tidings to Spithead, and the ſhips immedi- 
ately ſaluted and cheered. The Eaſt- India 


men at Mother-bank fired 19 vollics. 
When 
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When the court broke up, Admiral 
Keppel walked, uncovered, to his houſe 
in the High-ſtreet, preceded by a band of 
muſic, with the Duke of Cumbcrland on 
his right-hand, uncovered alfo, and Vice- 
Admiral Sir Robert Harland on his left, 
General Keppel followed, with Sir Ed- 
ward Hughes, K. B. on his right, and 
Admiral Campbell on the left. The | 
Duke of Portland, Marquis of Rocking- 
ham, and Earl of Effingham walked next 
iu the proceſſion, followed by a number of 
captains of the navy, two and two. The 
bells were rung on the occaſion, and the 
greateſt demonſtrations of joy expreſſed 
by the numerous friends of the Admiral, 
who were aſlembled to pay him their con- 
gratulations. 

Admiral Keppel being thus honourably | 
acquitted, and many reflections during the 
courſe of his trial having been caſt on Sir 
Hugh Palliſer by the evidences; Sir Hugh 
demanded a trial, and on which he made 
the following detence, | | 


Wedneſday, April 28. 
As ſoon as the court was aſſembled, Sir 
Hugh Palliſer addreſſed himſelf to the Pre- 
ſident and the reſt of the members, that, 
as his voice would, perhaps, be too low to 
deliver the whole ef his defence in ſo ar- 
ticulate a manner as might be neceſſary 
for the information of the court, he re— 
queſted the judge-Advocate might be per- 
mitted to read it in his ſtead ; which be- 
ing complied with, that gentleman read 
in ſubſtauce as follows: 
« Mr. Preſident, and Gentlemen of the 
„ 

The general ſubject of my miſconduct, 
as third in command, claims my attention 
in preference of all others; and it is firſt 
inſinuated, that at five o'clock in the morn- 
ing of the 27th of July I was to lecward, 
and conlicerably out of my ſtation; that a 
ſignal was made for ſeveral ſhips of my d 
viſion to chaſe to windward, in order that 
they might cloſe with the fleet. 


— 
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Admiral Campbell made that ſignal 
without orders from the Commander in 
Chief, and ſeems to endeavour to juſtify 
himſelf with the propricty of the meaſure, 
although it had quite a contrary effect. 

My antwer to that is, that the Formida- 
ble, on the morning of the 27th of July, 
was nearly in her ſtation, agreeable to 
where the had been placed the day before, 
not withitanding which, Admiral Campbell 
places me in a quite different ſituation. 
Sure I am, that I was ever ſtudious to 
keep my ſhip as near in her ſtation as cir- 
cumſtances would permit. 

My conduct, during the action, was 
ſuch that my molt bitter enemies have not 
dared to accuſe me, or in the leaſt to diſ- 
approve of. | 

I will ſpeak a few words with reſpect 
to the action. I Went into it with great 


| diſadvantage, and whatever was the real 


intention of the ſignal made to chaſe, it 
operated quite contrary. The center and 
van diviſions went into action, and were 
ſupported by each other, whilſt I had only 
two ſhips to go into action with me, and 
the neareſt of them at half a mile diſtance ; 
before I began firing, I backed my mizen- 
top- ſail, and both received and gave more 
fire in conſequence of it, and hauled my 
wind to cloſe with the two ſternmoſt ſhips 
of the enemy, who had avoided a great 
part of the action. I apprehend that I en- 
gaged far more ſhips than fell to my ſhare, 
while Admiral Keppel, even by his ow:: 


log -bock, fell in with only fix or ſeven. } 


ſhould be againſt mentioning this, only to 
account for the damages my ſhip received 
more than any other, and conlequently 
wanted more repairs. 

Admiral Keppel, in giving his evidence, 
it is true, ſaid, in doing what I did, I did 
no more than my duty. It was a cool 
way of mentioning my conduct; and al- 
though it was my fortune to have more ot 


; . 1 
the action than the other two diviſious. 


yet I do not in the leaſt mean to infer but 


that, if the officers of the other twodtiviftios 
ae. 
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had had as much ſhare, they would hos | 
| my conduct, and approves of that of all 
| others - how us account for this ſtrange 


behaved equaily as we <1. 

I imagined the Admiral would have re- 
newed the action immediately after paſſing || 
the rear of the enemy, and was therefore 
willing to take the lead, and ordered the 
thip to be wore directly, without examin- 
ing into her particular damages; my or- 
ders were — and by temporary 
ropes, and other expedients, we wore im- 


mediately, Which was plainly icen by 


Captain Marſhail, Sir William Burnaby, 
and Captain Robinſon, 

Some time after the wearing I perceived |} 
the ſignal for battle hauled down o board 
the Admiral, likewile on board Sir Robert 


— 


Admiral had given it over, and, finding 
three French ſnips point towards me, I fa | 
no reaſon to continue in the ſituation I 
was, unſupported and lie hle to be cut off, 
therefore wore to meet and join the body | 
of the fleet; and never did I {ce the fignal 
for the line until a-breatt of the Victory, 
which will appear the cis extraordinary 
when Sir Rebert Harland bimfelf never 
{kw it, while on the Jarboard tack, nei- 
ther did Captain Laforey white the Vic- 
tory was on that tack. 2 

Had the {gnal for ſhips being {ecn out 
of their ſtation been made, in all probabi— 
lity I mult have ſeen it, as it would have 
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ing to find fault with me, diſapproves or 


partiality I am at a loſs. 

The Formidable paſſed the Victory x 
little before three o'clock, and the final 
for wearing and the line was then firſt 


ſcen, which will be proved by ſeveral of 


— 


which wonld, in my opinion, have be en a 
proper ſignal. 

Zadl i not wore again as I did, the three 
French ſhips would moſt undoubtedly 
have i-parated me; and {urely I itand ex- 
enlpated in that, when Admiral Keppel 
las he ſhould not have deſerved the name 
of an officer had be led on to battle 
again, without his fleet being formed, 
when he plainly ſaw that of his enemy | 
was; if the Vittory was in a dangerous 
ſituation while on the larboard tack with | 
{ome ſhips with her, how much more | 
ſo mult I have been, unſupported and | 
alone; but Admiral Keppel blames me 


_- —_—_— 


— 


for it, and Admiral Campbell, cver will- | 
| | 1 


my witneſſes; and had not a member of 
this court afied, during the preſent trial, 
the queſtion, whether a gun was Noc 
when the ſignal was made, a particular 

fact could never have come to light, Ou 
hearing the queſtion aſked, I directly, on 
leaving the court, ſent for my gunner, 


i aud, on examining his expente-book, 1 
Harland's diviſion ; I then thought the 


find the particular charge of powder for 
firing that gun ſet down in his book, 
which was the laſt gun fired. 

In the courſe of the evidence which! 
ſhall produce, I ſhall prove that the fi>19] 
for the line was repeated on board the 
Formidable, and kept flying until dark, ex- 
cept the ſmall interval of time it was 
haulcd down to ſhew the ſignal for bear- 
ing into the wake more plain, as was 
done on board the Victory; and here it 
is proper to take notice of the diſobedlence 
of orders, which has occaſioned all tic: 
unfortunate ditputes. 

Admiral Keppel, when ſpeaking in Par— 
lament, w ul not impute any Wilt! neg-— 
lect in me for not obeying his orders, but 
laid, the ſignal for bearing down into tis 
wake was fl; ing for five hours unem— 
ployed : in ſaying this, he ſyppoted fads 
which never exiſted, for the ſignal for 
bearing into his wake, a blue Jag at the 
mizen-peak, was firſt made at 24 minutes 
paſt three, and kept flying only a fert 
time; it was then hauled down, anc not 
hoiſted again until after ſix o'clock. "tne 
ſignal when it was firſt hoiſted could not 
be applicable to me, as I was then ine the 
Viciory's wake, and, according to the time 
mentioned of its being firſt repeated cn 
board the Arethuſa, I was abloluteiy to 
leeward; notwithſtanding which, the Ad- 
miral firmly aſſerts that the ſignal was for 

li. 1 
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gups to windward to bear down, and that 
ic was au cnforcing ſignal for my diviſion, 
which is repreſented as to windward of 
the Admiral, when they were not ſo. 

As the ſignal was not applicable to me 
at firſt, it may probably be aſked then to 
whom could it be applicable; I will en- 
deavour to account for this: my opinion 
is, that the blue flag was frit intended for 
Gir Robert Harland, and I conclude the 
Proferpine was ſent with the meſlage; if 
it was not for the Red diviſion, it muſt be 
intended for {ſome ſhips of the center divi- 
tion, as the Victory carried much fail, ſhe 
was continually increaſing her diſtance. 

To find out whether I endeavoured to 
get into my tation, two things are necei- 

tary to be obeerved; whether I ſtecred the 

ut courſe, and whether 1 carried proper 
1a 
When the Victory paſſed to lee ward ſhe 
1 ed away; we did the fame, and when 
e cdged away to give the Red diviſion 
room to form, it did not in the leaſt hurt 
us, as we were then not in a condition to 
have kept our ſtation in the line between 
any two ſhips; we therefore kept the Vic- 
tory open on our lee-bow ; and that we 
carricd all the {il I poſſibly could, and our 
inability to bend the fore-topfail fooner, I 
ſhall thoroughly prove by witneiles. 

The court will conlider, as my ſhip ſuf- 
fered more in her men than any other, it 
is very natural to ſuppoſe the ſuffered mor e 
in her hull and rigging, and coplequently 
would want a longer time to refit. We 
ſuſfered in our men within two as much as 
the whole ten ſhips of the Red diviſion, 
and, as we came out of action laſt, it ought 
to be expected that we ſhould be the laſt 
repaired; beſides, we were much retarded 


in wearing directly after we came out, as 


we did not begin tb retit until after we F ad 
wore, and the boatfwain being killed in 
the early part of the action was, as muſt be 
allowed by all judges, a material lots in re— 
pairing our rigging : belides, I was de- 
prived of three of my lieutenants, one be- 
ing wounded, and two others too ill to at- 


| 


were Pla aced in me ſhip. 


US HH 
tend, notwithſtanding they endeavoured to 
co all that lay in their power, and expretied 
an ardent with to be employcd. 

I had not one perion in my ſhip, tl: 
Was in her when ſhe was fitted out, . 
knew where any of the boat{wain's itorcs 

ws ad I not placed Captain Bazeler in tlie 
fore part of the {hip to attend to lier ro! 
ae. it would have been impoſuble to 
have got ready 40 f00N as we did, as tlie 
chict a ay in her fore part. 

Great pains have been taken to periuade 
the wo art, that as the Formidable could 


wear and fheer out of the Way of others, 


ſic could undoubtedly have got into her 


ſtation. I will appeal to any ſeaman, whe- 
ther or no a ſhip with any fails fet in mo- 


derate weather, may not be made to wear 


or ſheer out of the way of others, when, 
at the ſame time, ſhe may not bc able to 
bear into her ſtation. 

Admirals Keppel and Campbell have aſ- 
ſerted, that, by bearing away, I might have 
fetched into my ſtation, as I was nearly on 
the Victory's beam : but Captain Bazeley, 
and Mr. Forfar . the Maſter of the Formi— 
dable, will entirely confute tbem, and 
ſhe w that I was at that time in the Vi Fory's 
wake, a mile aſtern; and it is rather ex- 
traordinary, that not one Who has ſpoke 
to my ſituation has ever acknowledged 
that he {et me by compals. 

Captain Marſhall corroborates Captain 
Bazeley's evidence, with reſpect to my fi- 
tuation; and, what is rather uncommon, 
Admiral Keppel and Admiral Campbel] 
place me within a point of what my oit- 
cers aſſert I was; which makes it impoſ- 
lible to have fetched up into my ſtation, 
unleſs the Admiral ſhortened fail. 

It was officer and ſeaman-like to keep to 


windward, until I could fetch my ſtation, 


and then bear 1nto it. 

The aſſertion that I kept cloſe to the 
wind, and that the Victory went large is 
untrue; the Victory's log-book is falſe 


aud erroneous, for we always ſteered the 


{me courſe the Admiral did; and had we 
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even been willing to hug the wind cloſe, 
we could not, owing to the want of braces 
and bowlings. The Formidable's log- 
book makes the Formidable to have failed, 
the early part of the afternoon, two kuots 
four fathoms, afterwards three knots, and 
at laſt three knots and a half, which I be- 
licve was nearly a true account; the Vic- 
tory's log-book at thole periods makes her 
to {ail only two knots. Was there any 
truth in the logs, I own there would be 
great room for argument; as I out-{ailed 
the Victory, it would intirely have been 
my fault ; but as the logs are incorrect, 
the force of reaſoning is loſt, 

man mult be but little ſkilled in va- 
val affairs if he expects correctneſs in log- 
bocks, and I never knew that any great 
credit was given to them as evidence. Ad- 
miral Byng was told ſo when he requeſted 


it. Ihe Vic ory's log-book makes the 


fig::al for bearing down hoiſted at half paſt 
four o*clock on board the Victory, which 
by the minutes of Captain Marſhall was not 
hoiſted a ſecond time until thirteen minutes 
after fix o*clock. The ſame log-book 
makes the Prince George and Bienfaiſant's 
ſignals to be thrown out to chaſe the 
French ſhips on the morning of the 28th 
at four o'clcck, and not to be hanled down 
until nine o'clock, which leaves you to 
fuppole the chaſe was continued for five 
houre, when the evidence of Captain 
M'Bride tells you he did not chaſe more 
than half an hour; theſe miſtakes, vw hether 
wilful or not, are ſufficient to impeach 
the authenticity of the book, and nnlefs 
the Foudroyan.*s log-book is conſiderab'y 
over-marked, the Victory's log-book is 


much under-marked, with reſpect to her 


ſailing. | 

I would not ſuppoſe the Victory under- 
marked, only cur want cf hœad fail muſt 
have made her out-ſatl us contiderably, 

The Admiral did not expect me before 
fix o'clock, which was plain, not only by 
his not hoiſting the blue flag at the mizen- 
peak until fix o'clock, and his having or- 

2 | 
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dered Sir Robert Harland to occupy my 
{tation aſtern until that time. 
Ihe pendants for particular ſhips of my 
diviſion were not added to the {ignal until 
after ſix o'clock, and even then that of 
the Formidable was not made; if he ex. 
pected me ſooner, why did he not hoiſt 
them before ? | 

The next ſtage I ſhall touch upan is 


that of the meſſage ſent to me by the Fox 
frigate ; I ſhall confute the evidence that 
has been given about it from the firſt to 
the laſt. Admiral NReppel ſays he ſent it 
at five o'clock, in v hich he is ſupported by 
ſome of the officers of his ſhip. Captain 
Windtor makes the time earlier; but they 
are all falſe in their accounts, as I will 
make appear by the minutes produced by 
Captain Marſhall ; and ſurely, after the 
high encomiums paſſed on that officer by 
Admiral Keppel, he cannot diſbelieve him; 
Captain Marſhall makes the ſignal for the 
Fox to come within hail at 32 minutes paſt 
five o'clock, which is half an hour later; 
and if Captain Marſhall was three miles 
from the Victory, and the Fox near him, 
Admiral Keppel could not ſend the meſ- 
ſage before five, but after fix o'clock; 
and in this Admiral Keppel ſpeaks directly 
falſe, for the ſignal for the Fox was made 
at 22 minutes paſt five, and not hauled 
down until three minutes paſt ſix o'clock, 
However, the time firſt mentio ed was 
moſt convenient for the plan of niy deſtruc- 
tion. However, I hope for Admiral K«p- 
pel's ſake, that he confounded the Profer- 
pine's ſignal for that of the Fox; but that 
he could not do, without impcaching tlie 
evidence of Captain Berkley, Captain 
Windſor, and Admiral Campbell. Captain 
Windſor {wore that he delivered the meſ- 
ſage abont half paſt five, which will ap- 
pear to the court to be profly mifrepre— 
ſented, for he ſays, the Formidable was 
three points on his weather quarter, and 
three miles diſtant, and before he cœuld 
gain her he was obliged to wake a trip, 
which mult take him more than an hour, 


| notwithſtanding 
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notwithſtanding he ſays, he went after the 
rate of fix or ſeven knots, which Would 
nearly agree with the time it was deliver- 
ed, which Was between ſeven and eight 
o'clock, a little before fun-ſet. The fun, 
in July, in the latitude of Uſhant, ſets 
between half paſt ſeven and eight o'clock, 
and to ſtrengthen this we had repeated 
the blue flag's particular pendants before 
Captain Windſor came. The reſult is, 
that what was ſaid to be delivered at half 
aſt five o'clock was not delivered un- 
til half paſt ſeven o'clock, a period of two 
hours difference, and which makes the 
time of delivery to be too late to renew 
the action. | 
There is likewiſe a ſtrange difference 
with re{pest to what the meſſage was; 
ſome aflert it was for me and my diviſion, 
others it was for my diviſion only to bea 
deen. I allow that the meſſage was de- 
livercd for my diviſion to bear down, but 
1 equally deny that ME was mentioned ; 
thole gentlemen who have {poke to the 
meſlage ſpeak only from recollection, ne— 
ver having committed the meſſage to pa 
per, therefore 1 truſt the court cannot 
bþ. lirve them. 
he Admiral could not be waiting for 
me the whole afternoon ; if he had, why 
did he not make an enforcing ſignal until 
paſt ſix o'clock * If he was diflatisfied with 
my conduct, why did he not go farther *! 
mike a ſignal for more fnil, and why did 
he not make my particular ſignal? If he 
meant to be delicate (as he favs) would 
not my particular {!gnal have been more 
delicate than to fend a trimming mellage ? 
In Admiral Keppel's public letter, he 
ys he allow ed the enemy to form (nav 
his log-book 1ay< the ſame), tha! he might 
them the next morning; and 
when thoſe cruel aſperſions were thrown 
ont againlt me, I applied to him to juſtify 
me, when he replied in this remarkab'e 
manner — J am told ſuch words were 


engage 


ned,” —his language on oath is of the 


lame deligning pitiful kind. The meſſage 


did not come to me by the Fox, uutil, as 
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Admiral Campbell ſaid, all deſigns of re- 
newing the battle were laid aſide. I was, 
however, in my ſtation, ready for action 
before day-light next morning ; and it did 
not ſtrike me then, from the poſitions of 
the fleet, as neceſlary- either to ſend a 
meſlage of my incapacity, or to ſhift my 
flag. 

I ſhall now ſpeak to the two laſt points, 
that of my diſtinguiſhing lights, I have 
witneſſes to prove, that they were burning 
all night, although I, on the former trial, 
was led to ſuppoſe, from the lanthorn be- 
ing broke, they might not. _ 

With reſpect to the Formidable at day- 
break, Sir Charles Douglas fays, he ſaw 
her greatly a-head. I am pretty confident 
he believes what he aſſerts, but I ſhall bring 
witneſſes to prove that he was miſtaken, 
and that the Formidable, as the gth ſhip 
from the Victory, was aſtern at the time 
he ſays he ſaw her a-head. 

After the action was over, | viſited Ad- 

miral Keppel on board the Victory; le 
did not then in the leaſt blame me for my 
conduct, but thewed me a letter, wv hich, if 
it was not the fame, it was neerly alike 
the one he ſent to the Admiralty, api rov- 
ng of my conduct; and is it poſſible that 
he can be guilty of fo much duplicity as 
o commend me then, and blame me now? 
But it was apparent enough that in giving 
lis evidence before this court he endea— 
voured to narrow his praiſe as much as 
poſſible, by y ing, he meant my conduct 
« hile in action. Indeed I ſ his embar- 
aſſment, but was not afteni' ed, as it aroie 
from his ſecret and mentaler {ervation. 

He wrote a {rcond letter while at Ply- 
monih, in which he approved of my con- 
duct, and he muſt either allow that I am 
innocent, or he guiley of duplicityv. 

Here I cloſe my defence for the preſent, 
ſurrendering my lite aud honour into your 
hands, expecting that juſtice which is due 
from one brother oilicer to another; fr! 
fee no medium between life without ho- 
nour, and death with iguominy and 1 


ame, 
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and J 1 0 you, gentlemen, wilt be di- 


recied by the ſame alternative, 

The ehidens being gone through, Sir 
Hugh delivered a paper to the qudge-Ad- 
which he ſaid contained ſome re- 
marks upon the evidence that had been 
given in the courſe of the trial, and beg- 
ged that it night be read; the cabbir- 
doors were then thrown open, and all 
perſons on beard the Sandwich were ad- 


mitted into court, when the Judge-Advo- 


cate read as follows : 
& Mr. Prelident, and Gertlemen-cf thc 
ert. 


The examination of the witneſſes being 


now concluded, I requeſt the indulgence 
of the court to make a fcw obſervations 


on the cvidcnce I have brought. 


Many queſtions have been aſked by the 
members of this court, in the couric of 
the trial, relative to my not having ſhifted 
my flag on board another ſhip; and it 
docs the greateſt credit to the zeal and ho- 
neſty of this court, that they have been ſo 


anxious and ſo carneſt in their inguirics | 


into every particular of my conduct on 
that day. In my laſt, I took little or no no- 
tice of this article of crimination, but J 
now beg leave to ſpeak particularly to that 
point. The imputation of not having 
ſhifted my flag on board of another thip is 
founded on the 25th article of the Fight- 
ing Inſtructions, wherein it is ſaid, that if 
any of the flag-ſhips ſhall be in diſtreſs, 
the Admiral ſhall have it in his power to 
ſhift his flag on hoard of any other ſhip at 
vin diſcretion. The order is merely 
optional, and I aver that the inſtruciion 
was foreign and inapplicable to the occa— 
lion, and I ground my aliertions of this 
upon theſe reaſons. The battle was over, 
and the ſignal for battle was hauled down. 
We were not purſuing the enemy. The 
enemy was not coming to attack us. I 
knew that my ſhip would be ready for 
action the next morning, and it ſtruck me 


very forcibly, at the time, that it was not 


the intention of the Admiral to renew the 
action till that time. 


A 


3 


My reaſons, for 


—— 


| able to hoiſt out a boat, 


| which depcuds altogether vn the neceſſity. 


USE | 
thinking ſo were theſe, The Red dive 


V 14:0 
was in my ſtation in the line; the ſepara 
tion and the very diſtant and diſabled ſitug. 
tion of my own divition. The uncollected 
and the irregular ſtate of the center di. 
viſion. Ihe Admiral's not ſhor tening 
fail, nor ſtanding towards the enemy, but, 


ou the contrary thereof, tailing the e whole 


afternoon with his fern towards them. 


Thete circumſtances all convinced me tha: 
it was not the Aumiral's intention to re. 
new the engagement that afternoon ; and 
in this too L am further con brmed by the 
Admiral's public letter to the Adu; ralty, 
giving an account of the action; 0 
theſe j job ned to the di ifhcul ies and oy 
veniencies that Would have attended the 
ſhifting of my flag at the . time that 
no good could have been Gro wen from tlie 
manœuvre, ſtrongly prevailed with me 
gainſt the meaſure of ſhifting my flag, 
TI zat it would have produced very bad 
conſequences, and very great 1yconvenic- 
cles, may be Joe from the following re- 
ſons. I muſt have ſhortened fail, and 
thereby have increaſed my diſtance from 
the Admiral. I muit have refitted 
tackle, geers, and bowlings, 


all our 
to have beer 
which would 
have taken up the time and attention cf the 
crew, and have retarded the Fcpairing of 
the ſhip in more ciient;al parts - fo that 
ihe would not have been ſo toon ready to 


come into action again, and thereby the 


ſervice of a threc-decked ſhip weuld have 
been loſt to the fleet. At the fame time, 
the ſhip on board of which I had gone 
mult alſo have lain to, and thereby ano- 
ther ſip would have been retarded, aud 
probably Joſt to the fervice of the day, 
All this being conlidered, I do not 


think that any one of this court w ill con- 


demn me for net attempting this meature, 
I know of no good] purpoſe that could have 
been ferved by it, nor do I know that a 
naval hiſtory can furniſh an example of 
an admiral having ſhifted his flag un— 
der ſuch circumſtances. It is a meature 


K 
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> the occaſion. The inſtruction to that 
purpoſe Was optional, and the inference to 
be drawn from it, in this reſpect, depended 
always on the urgencies of the moment. 
For inſtance, if the Admiral had bcen 
ſtanding wih his head towards the enemy, 
and that there was an evident di{polition 
made for an immediate attack, in that cafe 
[ ſhoul certainly have been eager to have 
had my fhare in "the glory that Would un— 
doubtedly have reſulted, and would cither 
have ſhifted my flag, or have made mcans 
to have gone down with my own ip, by 
temporary expedients, to renew the at- 
tack ; and this in all probability I ſhould 
have preferred to ſhifting my flag, becaule 
that leſs time would have been lolt, and [ 
thould have been the foremoſt to engage in 
ſo glorious a meaſure. That this would 
have been my conduct is in proof, tiince ſe- 
veral very reſpectable witneſſes have de- 
clarcd, that immediately on coming out of 
actions though my hip was vely much 
ditabled, I wore directly, en perceiving the 
fleet advancing, to renew the attack, and 
laid my head again towards the enemy. 
But this was not the caſe in the after- 
nohu; the Ac miral was rot flanding with 
his head towards the enemy, nor was 
there any apparent intention of VENeWing 
av battle that afternoon, 

has been aſked, if 1 threw out a fp nal 
of Qiitreis that propor * in Which, {ay 


they, [ Was warrant Scl by TWO CO? Kurring ' 


arte les of the i Eh 1.0 Iultruétions, which 
2 that it a Ha g flip thoakd be in diitrels, 
or langer of He ip cut off, and that an 
ene Fo one annoy her, a nd lo for i; ihe 
sto throw forth a guat of diſtrets, and 
ſhips are to attend to this "et and 
mace ſail imme OY to her relief! hut 
this is only applicable to an engagement; 
the fitnation of . For aidaf ble did not 
come within this defeription, he being 
far to windwvard, free from all danger of 
being cut off, and from the annoyance of 
all chen y. 

With refpett to ſending a frigate, I had 
none to fend till eight o'clock at night; 


S H 


for although the Milford was appointed to 
attend on my divition, ſhe was the whole 
of that afternoon, as appears from the evi- 
dence of Sir William Burnaby, called from 
her {ration to attend on the Admiral. Had 
ihe been in her ſtation, and convenient to. 
lend, I kuow not for what pirpoſe I 
mould have ſent her, ſince my ſituation 
Was 0 apparent, that there needed no fur- 
ther information of it, 

It gives me fingular ſatisfaction, that 
the circumſtance of my having diſtinguiſh- 
ing lights in the night of the 27th 1s now 
to clearly eſtablihed; for my enemies to 
induitrioutly inſiſted upon this point, and 
propagated it with ſo much aflicuity, that 
it amounted at laſt to a crimination. 
Though I have brought other witneſſes to 
the proof of this fact, yet the two men 
who were appointed to attend to thoſe 
lights have aſcertained the fact moſt par- 
ticularly, 

The charge againſt me for not repeat- 
ing the ſignal for the line was alerted. 
with ſo much preciſion, and ſpoke to by 
ſo many of my enemies, that I believe 
even impartial men began to believe there 

vas ground tor the charge; ] am there- 
fore truly happy that it has been proved 
by ſuch reſpectable witneſles. 

The dangerous ſtate of the fore-maſt 
has allo been clearly proved ; for though 
the carpenter did not ditcover the rotten- 
nets of the maſt at the time, yet the cap- 
tain and one of the lieutenants aſcertained 
it from their own obſervation, and I am 
clearly in the recollection that it was re- 
peated te me at the time, 

fr. Prelident, and Gentlemen of the 
Court, 
concluſion; and I ſhall only add, that as 
Admiral K. 3 public approbat ion of my 
conduct produced to me the approbation 
of my Sovereign, 1 hope that your public 
and honourable acquittal of my conduct 
will recover tome the approbation of my 
country,” 


Fediueſday, 


it is now time for me te draw to «a 
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MWedyucſday, May 5. 


The court was opened at half paſt nine 


o'clock, when the Preſident acquainted 
the priſoner that they were not quite 
ready, but hoped they ſhould not detain 
him long, upon which the court was im- 
mediately cleared, aud very warm debates 
enſued until one o'clock, when the pri- 
ſoner was called in, and, on the audience 
being admitted, the Judge- Advocate read 
as follows: 

The minutes of the late court-mar- 
& tial held on Admiral Keppel being laid 
« before the court, and there appearing 
% ſeveral facts reſpecting the conduct of 
& Vice-Admiral Sir Hugh Palliſer, on 
& the 27th and 28th of July laſt, which 


« demanded ſtrict examination, the court 


cc therefore having heard evidence, and 
ſeriouſly and maturely conſidered the 
c ſame, are of opinion, 

cc That the conduct of the Vice-Adrai- 
„ x2) of the Blue on thoſe days was in 


USH 


% many inſtances highly exemplary and 
«© meritorious. 

& Yet, at the ſame time, we think him 
& reprehenlible in not having acquainted 
ce the Admiral, Commander in Chief, of his 
6 diſtreſs, which he might have done, 
either by the Fox or other means, 
«© which he had in his power. 

The court therefore, not thinking 
* him cenſurable in any other reſpect, do 
« acquit him, and he is hereby accord- 
iy acquitted.”* - 

The Preſident then receiving Sir Hugh 
Palliſer's tword from the Marſhal, pre. 
ſented it to the Vice-Admiral, addrefling 
him in the following words :;— 

Sir Ilugh Palliſer, 

I feel the higheſt ſatisfaction in being 
<« authoriſed by this court to return your 
e {word, which you have hitherto worn 
& with fo much profeilional reputation, 
© and which, I truſt, will ſoon be drawn 
6e again in the honour able defence of your 
country ;"* 
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ACSAW, ACTION oF, IN 1780. 

A town i1tuated on the confines 
between North and South Carolina, North- 
America, For the particulars of which 
{re the following letter to the Earl of 
Cornwallis, 


Facjaw, May, 30. 
e My LORD, | 
I have the honour to inform you, that 

yeſterday, at three o'clock, P. M. after a 
march of 105 miles in 54 hour 8, with the 
corps of cavalry, the infautry of the le- 
gion mounted on horſes, and a three 
pounder, at Wacſaw, near the line which 
divides North from South Carolina, the 
rebel force, commanded by Colonel Bur- 
ford, conſiſting of the 11th Virginia, and 
detachments of other regiments from the 
the ſame province, with artillery and ſome 
cavalry, were brought to action. 

After the ſummons, in which terms ſi— 
milar to thoſe accepted by Charles- Town 
were offered and poſitively rejected, the 
action commenced in a wood; the attacks 
were pointed at both flanks; the front 
and reſerve by 270 cavalry and infantry 
blended : and at the {ame inſtaut all were 
equally victorious, few cf the enemy 
eſcaping, except the commanding oflicer 
by a precipitate flight on horſcback. 

I have the honour, &c. dc. 
BAN. 'TARLETON. 
Lt. Col. Comm. Br, Legion.“ 


Lieut, Gen. Earl Cornwallis. 


W AK 


| Return of rebels filled, wounded, and taken, 


in the affair at I agu, the 291h of May, 
1780. 
One licutenant-colonel, 3 captains, 8 ſub- 
alterns, 1 adjutant, 1 quarter-miaſter, 
99 ſerjeants and rank and file killed. 
IThreeœ captains, 5 fubalterns, 142 {erjeants 
and rank and file, wounded, unabie to 
travel, and left on parole, 


Two captains, 1 ſubaltern, 50 ſerjeants 


and rank and file prifoners. 

Taken, 3 ſtand of colours, 2 braſs fix- 
pounders, 2 royals, 2 waggons with am- 
munition, 1 artillery forge cart, 55 
barrels of powder, 26 waggons loaded 
with new cloathing, arms, muſket car- 
tridges, new cartridge boxes, flints, and 
camp equipage. 

(Signed) BAN. TARLE TON, Lieut. Co. 

Comm. Br. Legion. 


Return of Britiſh killed and wounded in the 
affair at HFacſaw, the 29th of May, 1780. 


Cavalry. Two privates; 11 horſes, kill- 
cd; 1 ſubaltern, 8 privates, 19 horſes 
wounded. 

Infantry. Two ſubalterns, 1 private kill- 
ed; 3 privates wounded. _ 


WAKEFIELD, BATTLE AT. A town 


of Yorkſhire, ſituated on the river Calder, 
about 24 miles ſouth-weſt from York. 
There is no nęed to introduce this article, 
with any account of motives, they be- 
ing already related. Sce NORTHAMPTON, 
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Margaret, far from being diſpirited by the 
1015 or chat battle, or the misfortuncs of 
ber huſband, relolved to raite an army of 
180 imntn in the northern countics. 

In eder to engage the people of that 
Country in her intern, the found mcans 
to Giffufe a report amongit them, that 

they ſhould be allowed to pillage all Eng: 
= to the fouthy ard of he Trent; and 
in all prebabil: ty her fucceſs in Jevyiny 
* 3, Was owing to this expudicnt. 1 It 
Duke of York being informed of! 0 
nigns, reſolved to arreſt her in the middle 
of her carcer, and for that purpoſe for out 
from London with 4 or 5200 men, leaving 
an order with his ſon, the Karl of March, 
to follow him with tie relt of the army. 
As the Duke haſtily advanced towards the 
north, he was not a little alarmed b, 
the news of the queen's ſucceſs in levying 
forces, wich which he had not been ac 
quainted before he left London; and when 
he arrived in the neighbourhood of *“ ake- 


Held, he received intelligence that fie was. 
in Tull march againſt him, at the head ot 


180009 men. 

He forthwith threw himſelf into his 
own caſtle of Sandal, by the advice cf tlie 
Earl of Saliſbury, who oblerved that as 
the Queen had no artillery, he could no; 
be forced in that place, until he fowl . 
joined by his ſon. Margaret 4: pany » 90 
artifice, winch ſhe thought 100 hon inen 
jim to quit this retreat before his ſon“ 
arrival. She aifciicd to continue her route 
towards the ſouth; then fhe placed the 
greateſt part of her For es behind an emi- 


1 x - * 4 1 
nene. and with the 


D ct approaching the 


ö id - ' 
Caſtle of Sandal, provoked him to battle h 
tho moil ioſulring meſſages. Vu het 114 
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taitly, was deceived in the number of the 
mn, certain it , he drew out his 
12 1 
m. ern arch a battle. The 
. — — . - ** ! 4 4 
action was bezan by Lork, on the toth 


day of December, 1460. He charged i Ihe 


1 


, 
quUEece3's troops with great impetuolity, 
But her numbers overbalanced his cou— 


WAN 


and thoſe troo ps who had been poſt. 


5 in ainbuth "chin the hill falling ſud- 
denly upon his rear, the Yoriits were im- 
mediately routed, and the Duke himtelr 
lain, fighting valicatly on foot. | 
WAI . GURT, BATTLE ASS A little 
town of Ilainault, about eight miles {cut} 
from Clarleroy, In the month of Auguft, 
1689, the Marechal d'ijumicres, com- 
mander ct the French army, attacked the 
forazers of the Allicd arm, commanded. 
by King VVilliam III. at Wailcourt. "the 


engagement was obſtinate, and laſte d laue 
hours, at the end of which the French 


ere obliged to retreat in cornfuſon, with 
the loſs of two thouſand men, aid a fey 
pieces of artillery; but what rendered 
his unimportant, was, the Allics "OY 
ing to purſue their advantage be 
Prince of Vaudemont, who commande 
ſeparate army, 1{ootr after levelled part of 
the French lines near Courtray. 
WANDEWASII, TAKEN AND BATTLE 
NEAR, IN 176%, A town tituated on the 
coalt of Coromandel in the tait HI. s. 
he Britifh vrms maintained their ſuperi— 
Ority and honour this year in the Jun in- 
dies. The governor and council of Mas 
rats being informed that General Lally 
nad fent a detachment ef his army to the 
fouth ward, and that the party had taken 
Svringham, and threatened Trichinopoly 
with a lege, Colonel Conte was ordered 
to take the field, into endenvonr to draw 
| Prrinant 
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te enemy trom their intention. 
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to this order the army marched from 

Goenjeveram, on the 25th of November 
1759, and next day a detachment, under 
Major. Brercton, inveſted Wande waſh. 
ng erected and ready to 

lay. the governor was ſummoned to tur- 
Fo: der, v hich being rejected, they began 
to lire With ſuch execaticy, that a breach 
was made ou the 13th Which fo intimi- 
dated the Kelledar, or Mooriſh Gover- 
nor, that he privatciy offered to Coic- 
nel Coote to deliver 13 the town, 2nd. tlic 
French parriion, p rovided he in falf might 
be continucd in the poverument of the 
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got upon t! 


et this negociation 1e walls, 
aud called out e people that they were 


9 ch, to ſurrender, By wh iive vilicers 


* _ 3 private men, Europeans, were 
made priomers beiides 520 icap 0's 8. 
This conqueit Was imme dia tely £ ollows- 


on 75 that of Carnagoly. The Eugliſh in- 
ted this place on the 6th of Dc cember. 
jt was defended by 100 

£00 {capes was the command of Co- 
ionel O'Kennely, who, on the 8th, offer- 
| to capitulate, on condition that they 
ſhould not be made priteners, and be ſuf— 
ferred to march to Pondicherry ; to which 
Colonel Coote thought it adviſeable to 
conlent. For, though his batteries had 
male a practicable by dach, he could not 
c>pet a pals over the ditch without a 
coniderable lots of men. 

The French troops ailembled at Arcot, 
being joined by the detachment from the 
touthward, and by a great number not 
Only of conntry troops, confiſting of horſe 
and feapoys brought in by XI. de Buſly, 
from the Indian Prince Baſaletzing, but 


e 
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| 
by 3000 Maratta horſe, and a great num- 


ber * foot, under the command of Innis 
Cawn, Morarow” s chief; M. Lally re- 
famed the command of the French army; 
which now conlifted, at this place, of ncar 
2520 Europeans belides the Indian forces. 
Such preparations obliged the Engiith 
to collect the beſt defence againit their de- 
ligns: and Colonel Coote preſently found 
himſelf at the head of 2100 n 
including artillery, cavalry and oihcers, 
about 4000 feapovs, and 1500 country 
hories, Which was the molt they cou WH 
raiſe on that occahon. With this foree 
the Colonel nal ina firong ſituation 
between Cauvery Pauk and Arcot, avout 
three miles from the advanced guards of 
the enemy; in 07491 
tions, and to cover the diſtricts from the 
Marattas, who, in ſmall parties, made it 
their practice to plunder the inhabitants. 
cGeftroy the prounce 
drive off the cattle, 
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of the country, aud 
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tached a 
plundered the town. 


' OT Colonel Cootc. 


and to Preſeg a communication for fun 
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ſituated, M. Lally 
hole army towards 
wal; but on the ſecond day de- 
party to Coneveram, 
The garriſon, con- 


thus 


* 1 « MES. a . a 
tlting only of two companies of ſeapoys, 
; retired ito the fort, aud defended them- 


till relieved by the timely advance 
At whole approach all 
the French partics retired and joined their 
main body, no encamped at Papatangel, 
between Conjeveram and Wandewath ; 
before wliich latter place the enemy fac 
down on the 15th, and attacked the Pct- 
tall adjoiuing to the fort, on the 16th in 
the morning. The Pettall was bravely 
defended by only three companies of ca- 
poys, conimanded by an eniign of the 
Seapoy eſtabliſhment, who, after a out 
reliſtance, were obliged to abandon the 
Pettah, where the French erected a bat- 
tery of one 24 pe under and three 183 
pounders, which began to fire on the 20th. 
This town being 962 great importance to 
permit it to fall into the hands of the ene- 
my, without oppoi:tion, which could not 
be cxpectet to be made effectually by the 
garriton, conſiſting only of 150 Europeans 
and eight companies of teapoys, under the 
command of Captain Sherlock ; it was de- 
termined to march the Engliſh army to 
its relief; but with this caution, not to 
ritk a battle upon a great diſadvantage; 
plies and proviſions, and a retreat to Rla— 
drafs, in caſe of a def. 

Colonel Coote took pos ntremiioor 
on the 17th, and receiving advice on the 
21 ft. that the enemy hau made 
ble breach in the fort, he reſolved to 
raake an effort to raite the [eg nent 
morning. The night was {pent in ranking” 
proper diſpoſitions for o unt a ie: 
vice; and the whole army amounting in 
all ro 1700 Europeans, inc tading artilles'\ 
and cavalry, and 3500 black troops; was 
in motion at ix e*clock on the 22d. 
ſeven our advanced horſe and the @omy 's 
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began to fire on each other. The cavalry 
immediately formed in battle array, and 
were ſupported by five companies of ſea- 
poys and two pieces of cannon, Then 
Colonel Coote advanced with two compa- 
nies of ſeapoys. Theſe obliged the enemy 
to retreat to their main body of horſe, 
which conſiſted of 200 Europeans and 
3000 Marattas on the left. As the Eng- 
liſh cavalry advanced, the enemy retreat- 
ed in pretty good order : but as ſoon as 
their cannon began to play, which was 
well {erved, the enemy fell into confuſion, 
and ran with great precipitation. 

Upon this event Colonel Coote ſert or- 
ders to the army, that remained at the 
diſtance of about three quarters of a mile 
in the rear, to form the line of battle, 


but not to advance till he had joined them. 


With theſe he arrived about nine o'clock, 
at the place he had driven the enemv 
from; and after reconnoitring their num- 
bers, diſpoſition and ſituation, and finding 
the enemy {trongiy poſted, and that his 
flanks would be expoſed to the enemy” 

much ſuperior cavalry, the Culone! er- 
ed his any to march by tbe right, to 
gain the advantage of a hill, about three 
miles ciſ.ant, and about two miles from 
Wandewaih Fort; and he ordered the 


horſe from his front to wheel to the right 


and left, and to form behind the ivcond line, 
in order to make the rear guard. Vyhich 
obliged the enemy to alter their difpoſüi— 
tion. A cannonade was kept up on both 
ſides during theie motions; and the Na- 
ratta horſe were io ſeverely handled by 
our advanced poſts, that they with drew 
at preſent from the French, in whole ſer- 
vice they ſaw no expectations of any thing 
better than hard blows and deſtruction, 
The enemy having got under the cover 
of a bank, the cannon on both ſides began 
to play br iſkly, and the two armics ad- 
vanced with much gallantry. The charge 
begun, and the Colonel perceiving that 
the enemy's European cavalry were re- 
ſolved to try to force his left, and fo to 
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come round upon the rear, ordered two 
pieces of cannon, and ſome companies of 
lea poys, to ſuſtain his cavalry. By this 
means, when the enemy's horſe advanced 
reſolutely, the Engliſh cavalry opened to 
the right and left, the grape-ſhot poured 
upon the French from the two picces of 
cannon, the muſketry galled their flank, 
and our cavalry wheeled and charged Hem 


in front, with ſuch impetuolity that they 


could not ſtand it. "They were thrown 
into conſuſion, and puled back upon the 
rear of their own people, at more than 1 
mile from our left; and were purſued by 
our whole army. 

The French army conſiſting of 2209 
Europeans, including artillery and caval- 
ry, 300 cafirees, aud between 9 and 
10,000 black troops, with 25 pieces of 
canon in their train, was drawn up here 
in the following order ; the regiment of 
Lorraine on the right, in line of battle, 
the regiment of Lally on the left, with 
the marine formed into a column, and 
the brigade of de L'Inde, formed into a 
column in the center, with two ranks co- 
vering their right and left, and ſome bro- 
ken ground in front. Both armies advan- 
ced, aud the battle became general about 
one o'clock ; when a ſhot from our guns 
{triking one of the enemy's tumbrils, it 
blew up, and diſabled five of their guns. 
An accident which was immediately im 
proved by Major 1; Erereton, who w heeled 
Colonel Drapcr's regiment to the left, and 
charged the enemy 's left flank with 11 ch 
order and reſolution, as did honour to the 
commander " obs paved the way to victo- 
ry; which declared in our favour about two 
o'clock, when the enemy's whoicarmy gave 
way. "They thought to have found a ſafe 
retreat in their camp; but finding that 
they were piartned, they fied with the 
utmoit precip tation, and left the Enolifl 
matters of the field, and left all their ar- 
ery, except three ſmall field-picces. 

he French in this engagement had 
goo killed and wounded, and 240 were 

made 


WAR 
made priſoners. "Two hundred were bu- 
ried in the field of battle, and 200 of the 
priſoners were wounded. The Engliſh 
bad no more than 52 Europeans, officers 
included, killed in the field ; but there 
were 141 wounded; ſome of whom died 
of their wounds, in which number was 
the gallant and brave Major Brereton, 
who had the honour to have ſo great a 
ſhare in the ſucceſs of that glorious day. 

The principal pritoners taken frem the 
French was Brigadier-General de Bufly, 
the Chevalicr Godeville, quarter- maſter- 
general; Licutenant-Colonel Murphy; Le 
Chevalies de Poete, Kight of Malta, who 
died of his wounds; two captains, four 
llemenants, and two enſigus. 

NI. Lally rallied his forces, and halted 
a: Chatteput, about 18 miles from the 
fold of battle, and next day marched to 
Gingee, to wait the coming in of his ſcat— 
tered forces, But upon the appearance 
the pan rties e by Colonel Cootc 
to harals him, the French general retired 
with his broken tromes to Pondicherry, 


and was purſued. thither up to the very 


walls by our cavalry, who had orders to 
loltroy the French territory in that neigh- 
boaurhood, by way of retaliation for M. 


T.atly?'s behaviour towards the environs of 


Atodrats, 
VWANSDYEE, BATTLE AT, IN 591. At 
this place in Wiltſhire the Saxons and 
Britons had a battle, where the former 
were deſcated with great Ra at which 
tine the place was called WW odnefbirne or 
adneſburge. Another ba was fought 
ere 7509, between Ceolred Ring of Ner— 
cin, and Ina King of the Weit Saxons, 
wherein a great n 1mnber Joik their lives 
with equal ſucceſs, as neither co 10 boali 
of the victory. 
-WARBOURG, Acriox NEAR, IN. 1760. 
A town of Wellphata, in the Bithopric: 
of Paderborn, ſituated on the frontier of 
0 J.anderay ate of Fcfle, Germany, For 
1: particulars of Which ice the following 
jetter. 
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Copy of a Letter from the Marquis of Granty 
Lo the Earl of Holderneſſe. 

* N LORD, 

Tt is with the greateſt ſatisfaction, that 
i have the honour of acquainting you, 
General Sporcken's corps marched from 
the camp at Kalle to Liebenau, about four 
in the aiternoon of the 29th ; the Here- 
ditary Prince followed, the lame evening, 
with a body of troops among which were 
the two Engliſh battalions of grenadiers, 
the two of Highla nders, and four ſquadrons 
of dragoons, Cope's and Conway's. 

The army was under arms all day on 
the zoth; and, about eleven at night, 
marched off in {ix columns to n. 
About five the next morning, the whole 
army aſtembled, and formed on the heights 
near Corbeke. The Hereditary Prince 
was, at this time, marching in two co— 
lumus, in order to turn the enemy's left 
funk ; which he did by marching to Don- 
hclzo ourg, leaving Klein-Eder on his leit, 
and forming in two lines, with his left to- 
Wards Dottel, and lis right near Grim- 
Beck, oppolite to the left flank of the 
enemy, whole polition was with the left 
to the. high hill ncar Offendorf,, and their 
right to Varboury, into which place they 
nad flang Fiſcher's corps. The Hercdi- 
tary Prince immediately attacked the ene- 
my's flank ; and, after a very ſharp diſ- 
pute, obliged them to give way; and, by 
u continual fire, kept forcing them to tall 
back upon Warbourg. The army was at 
his time marching with the greateſt dili- 
>cnce to attack the enemy in front, but 
the infantry could not get up in time; 
General Waldegrave, at the head of the 
Britiſh, preſſed their march as much as 
po. lible; no troop could thew more Eager- 
nels to get up, nan they ſhewed. Many of 
the men, fron; the heat of the weather, 
ind over-{tt.:i1i2g themſelves to get on, 
through morally and very difficult g: ound, 
Adeuly drop el down on their march. 

General iolty n, who was with the 


Briiliz cavalry. that was formed on the 
on the other ſide of 
'a large 


right of our iufantry, 
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A large woo, np Om re celving the Du! Ke 8 
orders to come up with the cavalry as faſt 


much expcdition, 


14 P. Allible, made o | 
though 
: <2 


bringing them up at a full trot, 


is diitunce was near five mit... that the 
Britim cavalry had the happincts to arrive 
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4 
in ti me, to tare the glory of the day, 
hav „charged, teveral times, 
both the enemy's chvalry a ind infantry. 

Captain Phil ? 
tion v ih his caunon, as to have 
tunity by a ſevere cannonade, to oblige 
oft who had } palicd the nel 
ormed on the othęr-ſide, to retire with 
the utmolt precipitation.” | | 

WARIHAM, PL — — 8 The Danes 
who had ſpread themlelves over great 
part of the Iſfand, in 3575 {cized on and 
plundered Warham in Dorſetſhire, 1 
they remained ſome time, and from thenc 
went to Exeter, to which place they were 
purſued by Alfred, 

WARREN, TowN or, DESTROYED. Sce 
HICKAMUCT. _ 

WASHING TON; FORT OF, rAK Ex. 
Sce YORK, NEW. | | 

WATCHEENDOUNER, BATTLE OF. See 
NIE ER. ö 

WEDNESFIELD, 
place is in Staffordſhire, 
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an oppor— 


11! 
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BATTLE AT. This 
where, In 911, 


the Danes were det: ated. by Edward the 


Elder, when two of their leaders were 
killed, and both the Saxon and Danith 
therein flain were buried in thole fields 
m_ called North Low and South Low. 
MEMBERG, BATTLE ZT. The Danes 
* Frequently made vi::ts to different 
parts of the coaſts of Britain, having, in 
351, landed on the Welles coaſt, in De- 
vo!:thirc, were met here by Ethel wolph's 
general, and being incumbered with their 
{poils, fought in Such diſorder that they 
were entirely routed. This place was 
then called Wieganbeorche. 
WHITEHAVEN. A town fitnated on 
the coalt of the county of Cumberland, in 
ihe Iriſh Channel, and which on the 23d 
of May, 1778, was attempted to be burnt 
by the crew of the Ranger, an American 
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lips made { much expoedt- ; 


and were 
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privatcer, 
ihips in the harbour, but { 
the inhabitants er 
miſchief. The fame privatecr's crc 
plundered the Hovie of Lord Selkirk 
Nirkcudbright, in Scotland, 
WHITE HILL. See * 1 WN. 
WHITE. MARSH; ac . 
1777. A tract of land 10 c all Cc * RN tuated 
near Philadelphia, North America. For 
Ie account of which ice the followins 
r from the Honourable General Sir 
ian Howe: to Lord George Ber 
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. - Philadelphin, December 13, 17 

= My LOR, 2 

Lord Cornwallis having applied tor 

leave of abſence to attend his private bu- 

ſineſs in England, I take this opportunity 

of lending my dif patches by his Lordfhiip 
'n the Brilliant armed lip. | 


Ihe encmvy, being ciued by upward: 
of 4000 men, with canon, from the 
northern army, aliembled their whole 


force in a ſtrong camp at White Marſh, 
covered in part by Sandy Run, 14 miles 
diſtant from hence, with their right at 
Waitlalichon Creek. | 

Upon a preſumption that a forward 
move might tempt the cucmy, after re- 
ceiving tuch re-inforcement, to give bat- 
le for the recovery cr this place, or that 
vulnerable part might be ſound to admit 
of an attack upon their came the ny 
marched on the 21 ight of the 4th inſtant, 
the van commanded by Lieutenant-Gene— 
ral Ear] Col ral , the main body by 
Lieutenant- General Knyphauſen, and e 
the next morning took poſt upon Cheſunt 
bill in front of the cnemy's rig ht. The 
enemy ſoon after detaclicd a corps of 1000 
men to attack the light infantry, police in 
front, under the command of Licutcnant- 
Colonel Abercromby; the conſequence off 
which was, that, upon the firſt onlut ot 
the ſecond ba attalion oflight infantry, poit- 
ed in front, they were inftantly dcfcated, 
with 
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with the loſs of between 3o and 40 men f General Grey retiring from his poſt, at the 
Killed and wounded, and a brigadier made iame time, without the leaſt mo leſtation, 
priſoncr. the army arrived at this canp at nine 

Not judging it adviſeable to attack the | o'clock in the evening. 
enemy's right, the army having er, On the 11th, at dey- break, Lord Corn- 
in, the fume polition during the 6th, march- v allis, with NMajer General Grant under 
ed at one o'clock in the morning of the || his command, pafſed the Schuylkill with 
„th, the van and main body commanck d a ſtrong corps, and the waz 28015 of the 
5 before, to take poſt on Edge hill, one | army, to collect forage for the winter 
| 


mile diſtant from the enemv's left. A | ſupply, which his Lordſhip accompliſhed, + 
and returned yeſterday evening. 


corps of 14000 men, compoied of Fi emer | 


. and other troops from the enemy's nor— | The.enemv having cuitted ti eir camp 
tern army, were frnd by the \ an-gaerd | at W lite Marth, unc hours before Lord 
potted on this hill with cannon. Lord 0 arnwallis maprhed f hence, me Lord. 
Cornwallis immediately attacked with the } pn the head of that, army at a bridge 


1ſt light infantry, ſupported by the 33d they h 2d thrown over the Schuylkill, ncar 
revument, and adcftated this body, with af to Rlatfon's Ford, about three miles below 
2 f bl 


o ſiderable loſs of otheers and men, the ir Sweegds Ford, and 15 miles diſtant from q: 
cannon narrowly eſcaping '41he thick- hence. Over this bridge the enemy had | 
nels of the w ood, * le re the rebels were | patied Boo men, who were imme diately N 
polted, concealing then = m the view of j| difpertcd by his Lon dll ip's advanced troops, | 
the light infantry, occ: ed the Is o. abliging part of them to recr« fs it, which N 
one ollcer killed, thice a a'd be | occaioned fuch an alarm to their army, "| 9 


19 1 
tween 20 and Jo men kitled and wounded, that they broke the bridge; and his Lord- v8 


from iheir #1 tire, hip proceed: en to forage without meet- Fi ; 
Major General C Fs with his brigede, ing with any interrup ien. 1 
119 it infa atry of! he g arels. (uecn's rau _ With the moſt pe fect reſpect 1 have | | 5 4 
gers, Hofhan and Anthach chaſſeu rs, tool. the honour to be, &c. 4. i 
«> 5 . (ET : 
polt up n he left, in | 4p of the enemy? W. H Oo WE. + 
center. A detachment to harals this corps | L a 
vas immediate ly routed by the Ge: eral' ji Return of the Filled, wornded, and aniſing, in | 1 8 
: : : . = i 
advanced cuan d. competed of his I1ghi the Siferont finiten, from the 4 2 2 1 
troops, with a lots ro the enemy of 5o if #76 874 of December W779 if 
men killed and wourd: d „ "i 
Your e ip will lee, by the incloſed Total. Ore lieutenant, 2 ſerjeants, 16 4 A 
reti, the Iſs ſaittined by the King's rank and fue, Rl 0 3 ne utenants, 4 fer- dh 
troops in the above-m mntioned attacks. ſeants FI ra, k and * cundedl; 32 1 
he enemy's camp being as firong on | rank and file mitling. i | 
their center and left as upon the right; | | . 
II. een! 11 * (| CLmin it] 1} Te holy in q Names nf O rere FH 'Thed C117 70 nad, . 
polltion, ant unweilling to ex pol, ter iſt light imantrv, Lieutenant Pe * 1 
nps longer tothe weather, in this ine le 2 her, ieh ein 5 Fed: Eiev es i a 
ment leaſing, withaut tents or baggage o f ant French, 22 | regiment, Lieutenant wm. 
any kind for officers or men: I returned  Arxettel, 19h roo ment, woundced. wy 
on the Wh ro this place. Ehe rear-gu ard ! Lieut, Wee 457 rcgiment, Wounict, 1 
1111 "or th comme b 9 I. „or 7 Hrn: li«, on VI. 11 0 V . TH if 
{i itt ec ny „e-! onthe won 1 „bout teur | VEIL! 2 
Ocleck in the 27“: N nt the ſri] || YoRs, NEV 


leit arpcarance of tte cuemy 3 and Najor- f 
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WIGHT, ISLE OF, ENGAGEMENT 
NEAR, IN 1671. Situated in the Britiſh 
Channel on ihe coaſt of the county of 
Hampſhire. Hiſtorians about this time 
give plain hints of his Majeity's being fo 


far infinenced by French Council, that 


there followed a total alteration of mca- 
ſares in the court of England; and that, 
by a ſecret treaty with the Frenclr King, 
it had been concerted to render the King 
of England abſolute; and that Charles 
ſhonld aſſiſt France to humble the pride of 
the States General. This is certain, the 
Britiſh Miniſtry (called the Cabal) began 
now to eſpouſe ichemes to render the 
King abſolute; and every little diſguſt 
with the Dutch was magnified into a {ut- 
ficient reaſon for a freſh war with the 
States; till at laſt it broke out with great 
violence. For the Cabal engaged the King 


to liſten to the propoſitions of his molt | 


Chriſtian Majeſty, who, as he had before 
deceived him to ſerve the Dutch, ſo he 
now offered to deceive the Dutch, to gra- 
tify King Charles; and that the King 
might not heſitate at this fcp, Louis le 
Grand betrayed his creature de Witte, 
and diſcovered a project he had ſent him, 
for entering into an offenſive alliance 
againſt England; which, with other arti- 
cles for his private advantage, determined 
our Prince to take a ſtep prejudicial to the 
Proteſtant intereſt, repugnant to that of 
the nation, and dangerous to the balance 
of power in Europe. | 
In order to have a pretence for break- 
ing with them, the captain of the Merlin 
yatch, with Sir William Temple's lady on 
board, had dire<tions to paſs through the 


Dutch fleet, and on their not ſtriking to 
his flag, was commanded to fire; which 


he did, and was rewarded for it, with a 
gold chain, The pretence thus ſecured, 
the French next undertook to lull the 
Dutch aſleep, as they had done us, when 
our ſhips were burnt at Chatham ; and 
this too they performed, by offering their 
mediation to accomodate that difference 
which they had procured, and upon which 


| 
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the execution of all their ſchemes depend- 
ed. Yet de Witte truſted to this; till 
as the dupe of France, and the ſcourge of 
his own nation, he fell a ſacrifice to the 
fury of a free people. The war once re. 
ſolved on, Sir Robert Holmes, who began 
the former by his repriſals in Guinea, had 
orders to open this too, though withouz 
any previous declaration, by attacking the 
Smyrna fleet. 

The fleet deſtined for this previous ſer. 
vice conſiſted of 36 men of war, and were 
ordered to cruiſe off the Ifle of Wight. 
But the Dutch fleet, which conlilted © 
72, ſome ſay but Fo, or at moſt 60, fal! 
of merchantmen, under the convoy of ſix 
men of war, came ſo nnexpectedly, that 
Sir Robert could get no more than ſeye:: 
or eight, ſome ſay but five frigates, in 
readineſs to attack them; conſiderably in. 
ferior in force to the Dutch convoy. 

Sir Robert, however, coming up wit!; 
the convoy, ſhot at them, to make then! 
ſtrike their flags, and lower thcir top-ſails; 
which they neglecting to do, he again 
fired upon them, when they lowered their 
top-ſails, but {till refuſed to ſtrike their 
flags; upon which he immediately engag- 
ed them. | 
The Dutch, who had previous notice 
that they were to be way-laid, having 
thrown great quantities of goods over- 


board, to clear their decks, divided them- 


ſelves into three ſquadrons, each guarded 
by two men of war, and together form- 
ing a hali-moon. 

In the beginning of the engagement, Sir 
Robert coming up with Adrian de Hacs, 
a Z.caland captain, who was commodore 
of the Dutch convoy, called to him to 
come on board; which he refuſing, and 
ſending one of his under-officers, Sir Ro- 
bert ſaluted him with a broad-ſide. Upon 
this, a ſharp engagement enſued. The 
Lord Otlory engaged another Dutch cap- 
tain, called du Bois; and the reſt fell on 
where they {aw the beſt advantage, ſtriv- 
ing with their utmoſt force and {kill to dil- 
order the Dutch ſquadrons. Ihe convoys, 

O. 
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on the contrary did their beſt ; and tlie 
merchaut-itups, among which were above 
20 that carried from 20 to 40 cannons, 

and were as fit for battery as molt of (2:0 
Engliſh frigates) encouraged by the wee! 
neis of the Englith, were not backward to 
ſecond the convoys. The combat lame 
with great fury about two hours, til! 


near an hour paſt ſunſet, when the dark- 4 


nels put an end to it, after the Dutch 
Commodore de Hacs had bcen killed by 
Sir Robert. 

The following day, the Engliſh being 
re-inforced by four other frigates, and a 
ketch or two, renewed the fight, Sir 
Robert again attacked the ſhip of "dc Haes, 
which was then commanded by the ſe- 
cond captain; and the Lord Oſſory board- 
cd du Bois, who upon that occation loſt 
his left hand; but the Engliſh having to 
do with ſuch multitudes, could gain no 
conſiderable advantage the whole morning. 
Sir Robert, however, not being catlily dit- 
conrazed, : aid reſolving, though wounded, 
not to lole altogether his labour, made a 
third and moredetoerate attack in the after- 
noon, With eight ſhips, which were then 
his whole force, the rett having been ſent 
home diſabled. This laſt attack ſucceeded 
to well, that he cut off a man of war from 
the line of 54guns, (commanded by Captain 
John Yan Nes, the tLIder, who was killed in 
the action) which he boarded and took, af— 
ter a ſtout reſiſtance; but the prize having 
received ſeveral fhot under water, toon 
after funk. Then attacking the merchant— 
fips which were neareli, he took two 
very richly laden, from Imp rns and Mel- 
ſina, and two or three more of leſs value. 
Baſnage allows the taking of but three 
merchaut-{iips, one from Smyrna, one 
from NMeſflina, and the third from Malaga. 
This being after fl un-{et, the Engliſh could 
recap no more fruit of the advantage they 
had gained, and the Dutch eſcaped by 
favour of the night. With this ſmall 
booty, in compariſon cf what they ex- 
pected, Sir Robert returned to the Thames, 
and it was reported at London that this 
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engagement was caſnah becauſe the Dutch 
refuſed to ſtrike. 

Mot contented with this, a ſquadron 
was ordered out to meet four Dutch In- 
diamen, Which were c OP aid being 
don taken, they were e pretently condemin- 
ea, The King at the lame time ordered 
all the Butch. chips in his ports to be 1ciz- 
ed. On the 17th of Mach, the King 

publithed Ii s declaration of war againlt the 
Dutch The tame day war w As HkeWiic 
declared againſt the Dutch at Paris. 

The States, who were very unwilling 
to engage in this war, endeavoured to a- 

void it by oſtering the Ring of England all 
reaſonable ſatisfaction. They propoſed 
to agree to whatever he deiired, with re- 
gard to the flag, and thinking it would be 


an obligation to him, made his nephew, 


the Prince of Orange, captain- general and 
admiral, though he was but 22 ycars of 

VWIGHT', ISLE OF, ENGAGEMENT OFF, 
iN 1689, And which was thought of great 
moment by the taking of two celebrated 
ſca-officers in the F rench ſervice, viz. the 
celebrated Chevalicr de Fourbin, and the 
famous John Bart, They commanded two 
{mall frigates, and had under their convoy 
{ix rich merchant-men, outward bound. 

The Count de Four bin (in his memoirs) 
gives this relation thereof. 

At our arrival (ſays he, viz. himſelf, 
with a frigate of 16 guns, and 120 men, 
and the famous John Bart, with a frigate 
of 24 guns) at Havre de Grace, we found 
20 merchant-ſhips ready to ſail, who de- 
fired our convoy. Off the Iſle of Wi aht 
we were chaſed by two Engliſh ſhips of 
5o guns. I found the only way to ſecure 
ourtelves, would have been to have ab:n- 
doned our feet, but not the moſt honour- 
able ; I ther Fiore told Bart, if he would 
follow my advice, we would run the la- 
zard of a bold ſtroke, which would cer- 
tainly be for our reputation; that the only 
thing we could do, was to arm two of the 
biggeſt merchant- ſhips, and to ſtrengthca 
the crew by taking failors out of the 
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ether ſuips: that, with this re-inforce- 
ment we would venture to attack the two 
Engiiih ſhips, if they continued the chaſe: 
that he and 1 would board the commodore, 
While the two merchantmen kept the 
other employed, by cannonading him ; 
and, in ſhort, that if we were ſo happy 
to take the ſhip we propoſed to engage, 
we would make uſe of her to attack the 
other, As he approved of my propoſal, 
{ attacked and boarded the Engliſh ſhip : 
but, by misfortune, Bart miſcarried in his 
attempt of boarding; her, which I perceiv- 
ing, faw plainly we ſhould be taken. The 
folefiers aud ſailors of our frigates, which 
could not board, plied the head of her 
with ſhot and grenades pretty warmly, 
The two merchantmen, inſtcad of figlit- 
ing, abandoned us; upon which the other 
Engliſh ſhip came to the afltiſtance of her 
companion, We {aw it was, in a manner, 
impoſlible for us to eſca pe; we tontinued, 
however, the ſight, to give the fleet time 
to make off. The engagement was very 
bloody for two long hours. Two thirds 
of my crew were killed, and I mylclt had 
received {ix wounds, which were more 
troubleſome than dangerous; but, as I 
loſt much blood, I was obliged to go off 
deck to be drei Ted. This gave occaſion 
to {ome of the crew, who taw the deck 
covered with dead bodies, to eſcape to the 
merchant-ſhips. Bart farcd, in the mean- 
time, no better; the greater part of his 
men were kiiled, or wounded, and he 
nimſelf wounded in the head. When we 
jaw it was in vain to hold out any longer, 
we yielded our two frigates, and went on 
board the Engliſh ſhip we had be-n en- 
gaged with, which had loft her captain in 
the fight, and in which we wrcre carzied 
priſoners to Plymouth. | 
Among the ravages during the Ilep 
tarchy, this Ile was not exempted, for 
in 661, it was taken and pillaged by Wul- 
pher King of Mercia, in oppoſition to 
Adelwalch King of Suffex. In 686 it was 
{rized by Cedwalla King of Weſſex, who 
romyelled the 
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Chriſtianity. It was ſcized by the Dane: 
in 1001, and in 1052 by Earl Goodwin, 
who raiſed conſiderable contributions, * 
1066, Toſton, brother to Harold II. land- 
ed troops here and plundered the Inhabi- 
tants. 

WILLIAM HENRV, FORT OF, 
TAKEN, IN 1757. Situated in the pro— 
vince of New York, in the county of Al- 
bany, North-America, For the 2ccount 
of which ſce the following: 


Exlract of a Letter from Albany, from 4 
Gentleman on the Expedition, dated 
Huguſt 15. | 
„I (et out for Fort Edward laſt Tuc. 
day, about ten in the morning, and found 
a vait militia all along the road. Three 
miles on this ſide the fort I met an exprels, 
who informed me Fort William Henry had 
ſurrendered that morning about ſeven 
o'clock. This news obliged me to ride 
ſmartly along, though the night was dark, 
and about half an hour after eight J got 
oppolite the fort, this {ide the river, where 
I found Sir William Johnſon encamped 
with about 2500 of tlic militia, A little 
before mid-night I got into the fort, and in 
about ſeven minutes time we were rater: m- 
ed by a heavy firing of muſketry at the 
camp over the river, on which the ram- 
parts, and all the lines without, were 
manned, expecting the place to be inveſt- 
ed. About a quarter of an hour after, Sir 
William {cnt word, that their centries 
had feen ſome Indians in the woods, ou 
whom they fired, and that it had not n 
in his power to hinder the bulk of the mi- 
litia from doing the ſame; but that he 
had got them ſettled, and ſent ſcouts into 
the woods, to make what diſcoveries they 
could. After this was over, a gentleman 
gave the following account of the ſiege 
and ſurrender of Fort William- Henry. 

That a runner had brought an account, 
that in the morning, on the ꝙth, they held 
a council of war, and finding no ſuccours 
could be expected time enough, and they 
having burſt their two 32 pounders, two 
18 pounders, 
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18 pounders, tWo 12 pounders, two nine 
ounders, and two braſs mortars, and but 
17 ſhells left, they concluded to hoiſt the 
white flag ; which Montcalm anſwered, 
and the general officers met half way be- 
tween the two camps, and agreed to the 
following capitulation : That we were to 
march out with all the honours of war, 
with drums beating, colours flying, with 
their arms charged, a field-piece and match 
lighted ; that they were to take as much 
| baggage as the men could carry on their 
backs, and that they were to be eſcorted 
by their grenadiers within two miles of 
Fort Edward, where we were to receive 
them with goo of our troops, and Colonel 
Young to remain as an hoſtage for the ſafe 
return of their eſcort. This day our offi- 
cers and men ſpent in packing up their 
moſt valuable effects. Next morning Ge- 
neral Webb ordered 500 picked grenadiers 
to be drawn out in order to mect our men 
aud the eſcort ; but at ſeven o'clock we 
ſaw about 30 of our people coming run- 
ning down the hill out of the woods, a- 
long the road that comes from Fort Wil- 
liam-Henry, moſtly ſtript to their ſhirts 
and breeches, and many without ſhirts, 
who gave the following account : That 
agreeable to the capitulation, our men, 
with their eſcort, were drawn out in their 
lines, when Montcalm called aſide our 
field-oficers, and ſaid, the Indians always 
expected, and would have plunder; and 
for fear of bad conſequences, adviſed them 
to give their packs to them, which they 
did, though with reluctance; As ſoon as 
the Indians got them, they began to mal- 
{acre all the tick and wounded within the 
lines, and before both armies; next they 
hauled all the Negroes, Mulattoes, and 
Indian foldiers, out of the ranks, butcher 
ing and ſcalping them; when our men be- 
gan to march, they then began, without 
diſtinction, ſtript and tomahawked both 
officers and men, and all in the greateſt 
confuſion took to their heels; and thus 
thoſe that came in made their cicape. 
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General Webb ordered out 50 men to 
meet and cover our flying parties. 


New-York, Auguſt 22. Extrad of a Letter 


from Albany, dated Auguſt 17. 


„ This morning arrived here ſeveral 
officers, which had been miſſing, and 
thought to be killed, who ſay, they all 


turned back to Montcalm at Fort William 


Henry, with Colonel Menro, who, with 
Colonel Young, are all ſafe arrived at Fort 
Edward, and may be expected here to- 
morrow, Colonel Young excepted, he be- 
ing wounded. They do not think we had 
above 10 or 12 killed after the place was 
taken ; but that the Indians had carricd 
off ſeveral priſoners, whom Montcalm en- 
gaged, upon his honour, to return as foon 
as he could come up with them. The 
fort is entirely deſtroyed, and the in- 
trenchments filled up.” 

WILTON, BATTLE AT. This place is 
near Saliibury, and was formerly the 
county town, though now an obſcure vil- 
lage. This was the firſt battle between 
Alfred and the Danes after the death of 
Ethelred. "Though the Danes were vic- 
torious, they agreed with Alfred to quit 


| that part of the Iſland, and retired to 


London. It was burnt by the Danes in 
L002. 

VWIMBLETON, BATTLE AT, IN 567. 
At this place Ethelbert King of Kent was 
defeated by Chevelien, King of Weſſex, 
in the firſt civil war between the Saxon 
kings during the Heptarchy, at Wimbleton 
in Surry. 

VINBURN, sEIZ ED. During the d {- 

utes between Edu ard the Elder, and E- 
thelward, the latter, who was ſupported 
by the Danes, ſeized on Winburn in Por- 
ſetſhire, in 901, which being fortified, he 
{wore he would either keep or die in de— 
fending, but not being ſupported agree- 
able to his expectations, he was obliged to 
abandon, and eſcape by night, and the town 
again became the property of Edward. 

Zee WINCHESTER. 
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WINCHESTER. A city of great anti- 
quity, in the county of Hampinirc, in the 
caſtle of which the £mprels Maud defend- 
ed herſelf ſeven weeks, in 1141, aga linſt 
the Biſhop of Wincheſter, who was in the 


intereſt of King Stephen, and who during 


the liege burnt the greateſt part of the 
city. This city, in 663, was ſuddenly 
attacked by the Danes, who had landed 


unmoleſted, and was in a great degree 
deſtroyed by fire before the invaders were 
Tepulted. | 


WOLFENBUTFLE. A city ſurround— 


ed by the river Ocker in Weſtphalia, Ger- 


many, taken in 1761, after a bombard- 
ment of five days by Prince Xavier, at the 


head of a detachment of French troops. 


WOLNEY. A place in the county of 


Warwickſhire, about four miles from the 


city of Warwick, and where King Ed- 
ward the IVth was furpriſed in his tent, 
and made priſoner by the Make-King, Ear] 
of Warwick, who confined him at Mid- 
dleham Caſtle, in Yorkſhire, ti!] he found 
means to make his cicape, and to re aſcend 
his throne. 

WORCESTER, BATTLE Ar. Capital 
of Worceſterſhire, ſituated on the Severn, 
This is the battle which ruined the affuir 
of Charles II. it was fonght on the 2d day 
of September, 1651. At the beginning 
of the ſeaſon Charles began his march from 
Scotland, at the head of his Scottiſh and 
Engliſh friends, intending to continue his 
route till he ſhould reach London; but 
Cromwel having received intimation of 
his deſign, reſolved to fruſtrate it, and 
marched after him as faſt as poſſible. 
Wben Cromwel came into England, be 
received re-inforcementsfrom ſeveralparts, 
which induced Charles to lay aſide his de- 
ſignu of advancing to London, and proceed— 
ed to Worceſter ; where, igſtead ef being 
augmenteqd, his army Was daily diminiſh- 
ing by deſertion and diſeaſe, The Pra— 
tector with a ſuperior force, came and. en- 
camped within a mile of the city, but re- 
ſolving to make a diverſion on the other 
fide of the Severn, he detached Lambert 
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for that purpoſe, which obliged Charles 

to weaken his army, by alio (bnding a de- 
tachment to oppole Lambert. I'bings 

were in this ſituation when Cromwel at- 

tacked the royaliſts at both ends of the 
town: the engagement ialtedieveral hours, 

during which, the brigade commanded by 
the Duke of Hamilcon and General Mid- 
dreton, fonght with great gallantry, untii 
Middleton was dangcrovily hurt, the Duke 
mortally wounded, and the grcateit par: 
of the oflicers and {oldicrs difabled or tain. 
No other part of the royaliits made the 
leaſt reſiſtance. The cavalry were imme 
diately driven back into the town, Which 
was filled with confuſion and diimay, tn 
vain did the King endeavour to rally an 
lead them back to the charge. They fled 
at full gallop, and being purſucd by che 
enemy's horſe, were killed, taken, or dil. 
perſed. The infantry, thus abane doned, 

were ſeized with eonſter nation, and hood 
tamely to be butchered by the victors : 
2000 periſhed by the ſword, and four 
times that number being taken, were ſold 
as ſlaves to the — planters. The 
King fled through St. Martin's gate, and 
with great difficulty eſcapes. He rambled 
about the kingdom in ditguife; one while 


he lodged among the boughs of a ipread- 
ing oak, 


on the borders of Staffordthire; 
then in a peaſant's cottage ; at another 
time in ſome town. At length, after two 
months great ſatignes and infinite dangers, 
cſcaping, he arrived ſafe in Nor mandy. 
The curious reader may find a * 
lar account of all his tufferings in Lord 
Clarendon's hiſtory, who reccived a mi- 
nute detail from the mouth of Charles 
himſelf. | 
WORMS, ATTACKS OF. It is reckoned 
* {econd city of the palatinate of the 
Rhine, Germany, 26 miles S. of Frankfort; 


and 18 been often taken and retaken in 


the civil wars; but it ſuifered moſt by the 
French, in 1689, who laid iu aſbes in u 
few hours the work of z?ges, leaving 
enough indeed to contain 2 garriſon of 300 


of their men; and thele being attacked 
| 1; 
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in 1692 by the Landgrave 
trenching Tl: emſelves in a church, 
but to the Word. 

JV URTSBURG, 


wore 
TAKEN, 


Frankfort, on the banks of the Mayne, 
and as remarkable as Hcigelberg for its 
great mag: azine of wine. It was taken by 
the Swedes under Guſtavus Adolphus, 


who {urprited the garritin, and put them 


all to the Word; but foarcd te governo 
on condition of his diſcovering wheie the 
biſhop had hid his treature, the caftic is 
mounted with 160 brats caunon, from 24 
to 48 pounders, and it had a well fur 
nithed arfenal, with a magazine containing 
proviiion for 6500 men for twelve moinhs 
The arſenal contained arms for 49.000 
men, and all the baitions. of the caſtle 
were full of bombs. Ie was taker by the 
pcalants of Swabla and Franconia in 1526, 
in fayour cf the Lurkeran adherents, and 
52,000 pertons loit their hives before it 
was reitored to its former government. 


- 


In 1563, a revolt, headed by William of 


Grumoach, with 1290, {urpritct this city 
and pillaged it. 

WIN. ND XLE, BATTLE AT. A ſmall 
village of Spanith Flanders, bordering on 
a wood ef its own name, abcut 11 miles 


louih-weit from Bruges, and 28 north 


from Lifle, We have already ſpoke 
of this battle under the ftieve of Litle 
(See LisLE.) Phis affair vas at fit 
mi:repreſented at the Hague, which occa— 
floned Major-General Webb to come over 
to England, and give a true account of 1: 
to the Qieen; we ſhall therefore give the 
reader his r relation, wiitten by hin{elF 
After that the detachments,  whicl: 
were {cut to cover the march of ihe war - 
gons from Oſtend to the lege of Lille, nac 
joined at J'ourout, the 27th of Septem- 
ber, 1709, General Webb (Who,: 
major-general, commanded in chief) re- 
ccived advice, that Major Savory, of the 
regiment of Gethem, 
{elf of the poſt at Ouflenburg; whereupon 
ne ſent 600 grenadiers, under the com- 


of Heſſe, in- 


! 


| A city of 
Francoula, in Germany, 60 miles eait cf 


as eld cit. 


had poſſoſſed him 


! 
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che alarm, which their 
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mand of Colonel Preion, A bat: fic A af 
Orken cy's, under the command of Colon 
lamilton, with that of Func, ed 
by Coloncl Vogt, the whole under the 

command of Brigadier Landſberg, to r-cin- 
force that poſt. The 28ch, at eight in 
the morning, all the horte, under Ntajor- 
Generil Cadozan, were ordered to Hog 
leide, to wait the arrival of the — 
there, XCepl 15 horie, which were{er:4 
the night before, under the command of 
Count Lotium, to Oudenburg, to carry 
orders to the two battalions, and 600 
grenaulers, to guard the convoy to Cock- 
laer, and aferwards to rejoin the foot at 
iourount, About noon Count Lottum re- 
turned to Tourout, with advice that in 
is way to Ichtegem, he met with ain ad- 
vanced guard of the enemy, which he 
puſhed into the plain, where he obſerved 
16 {ynadrons mounting in great haſte on 
advanced guard 
gave them; whereupon he thought it ne- 
celiary to return in all haſte, to give the 
General an account of it. 

On this advice, all the foot, conſiſting of 
22 batralions, Count Lottum, with his 
152 horſe, making the advanced guzid, 
with the quarter maſters, and grena'-rs 
hat were not detached, were ordered to 
march immediately, to gain the village of 
Ichtegem, by the way of Wy ncnda! 

As ſoon as the advanced guard = to 
Wöynendale, they perceived ihe enemy in 
the opening of the plain, whereupon the 
quarter-maſtersandęgrenadicr Were drawn 
up in order of battle. Major-General 
VW. cbb and Count biaſhu Woudenburoh, 
ir the head of the 175 horie, adva: ced to 
reconnolire tue Enemy, giving orders at 
he jame time to the foot, to advance and 
Form thiemſelves as faſt as poible in the 
plain. "The 159 horſe were left at the 

opening of the plain, under the comma 
af Count Lottum, to amn.e the enemy; 
and to embarrais them the more, the 
quarter-maſters and grenadiers were poſt -( 


in a low coppice, on tha* fide of the plein 


where the enemy were expected to pz is. 
As 
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As ſoon as our troops paſſed out of the 
defile into the plain, Major-General Webb 
drew them up in order of battle, poſting 
them in the opening, betwecn the wood 
of Wynendale and the coppice on the 
other ſide, where the quarter-maſters and 
grenadiers were poſted. Ve had ſcarce 
got ſix battalions into the opening, when 
the enemy began to cannonade us with 
40 pieces of cannon, whereof 10 were of 
three bores. 

A relation printed at the Hague, by the 
printer in ordinary to the States, from 
which Monſieur Rouſſet has likewiſe co- 
pied, ſays only 19 pieces, 9 whereof were 
of a tripple bore.) \ 

But notwithſtanding the rift fire of 


the enemy, the 150 horie kept their 


ground, which produced the deſired ef- 
fe, in giving the General time to form 
his foot in two lines. The left wing was 
extended beyond the low coppice, as well 
to prevent the enemy from paſſing that 
way, as to cover our flank. On our right 
flank was poſted, in the wood of Wynen- 
dale, the regiment of Heukelum; and on 
our flank on the left, the regiment of the 
Hereditary Prince of Pruſſia, commanded 
by Colonel Rhader, with orders not to 
diſcover themſelves, nor fire, till they 
could take the enemy in flank. Some pla- 
toons of grenadiers were advanced forty 
paces upon the right and left, with the 
fame orders; and the quarter-maſters 
were alſo poſted in a road on the left, 
that croſſed through the beforementioned 
low coppice. 

The enemy, after three hours canno- 
nading, advanced towards us on the plain, 
in twelve lines, ſix whereof were foot, 
and fix horſe. (The Hague relation, 
mentioned above, ſays only four lines of 
foot, and as many of horſe.) Count Lot- 
tum was hereupon ordered to retire, and 
poſt himſelf 300 paces behind the foot, 
which he did in very good order. The 
French continued to march ſtrait up to 
us, with 40 battalions and 60 ſquadrons. 
(The Hague relation fays only 48 ſqua- 
drons.) But the General percciving they 
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extended themſelves to the right, in the 
coppice, he {ent Count Naſſau to oblerye 
cheir motion, Who immediately ordered 
thither the regiment of Grumkau, com— 


manded by Colonel Beſchefer: md. Briga- 


dier Eltz being come up with the laſt re 
giment, was poſted on the right, in the 
wood of WVynendale. 

About half a quarter of an hour before 
the engagement began, Brigadier Land(. 
berg, with the two battalions, and 699 
grenadiers, that had been detached, having 
advice that the enemy advanced to attach 
us, rejoined us juſt time enough to form 
a third line. Some minutes after the enc- 
my began the attack, marching within 
150 paces (the Hague relation tays 15) 
of our flank, on the right, where the bat- 
talions who hid themiclves, (another ac- 
count ſays they lay flat on the ground), 
according. to the General's order, and 
who were not to fire till the Fr ench flank 
came oppoſite to them, gave them ſich a 
warm welcome, that their left wing gave 
into their center; and the regiment of 
the Hereditary Prince, which was poſted 
on the flank, on our left, much about the 
ſame diſtance, did not mits the opportuni- 
ty of their diſorder, to give them a very 


vigorous diſcharge, which put their whole 


line in confuſion. Nevertheleſs, the ene— 
my puthed on, and put two of our batta- 
lions in ditorder ; but the Swiſs regiment 
of Albemarle, under the command of Co- 
lonel Hirtzell, advancing upon their horſe, 
that were endeavouring to penetrate, en- 
gaged them long enough to give time to 
the General and Count Naſſau, to bring 
up the regiments of Bern{dorff, Gauvain, 
and Lindeboom (the Hague relation does 
not mention Gauvain's regiment), to ſup- 
ply the room of thoſe that were preſſed, 
which was done in a moment. However, 
the enemy, ſupported by ſo many lines, 
made another attempt to penetrate ; but 
our battalions rather advanced than gave 
way ; though the General gave orders 
againſt advancing, fearing leſt that might 
render the fire of our flanks uſeleſs, _ 
| This 
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This precaution had all the deſired we 


cels; the regiments and grenadiers making 


{ich a continual fire, as forced their two | 
wings upon their center, and obliged the 


whole to retire in the greateſt confuſion, 
notwithitauding all the efforts their oflice: « 
could make, by encouragement or vie- 
icncc, to keep them up; ſo that they only 
fred at a great diſtance on our lines, 
which ours returned, advancing by pla- 
toons, as at their exercile, with all the 
order imaginable. 
Major General Cadogan, who came up 
{ome time after the action began; offered 
to charge the enemy in their diſorder, 
with two ſquadrons of horte, the other 
four Which he had ſent for, not being ar- 
rived till near {even at night; but it was 
not thought adviſeable to expoſe fo ſmall 
a number to charge the enemy, who had 
| brought up all their horſe to favour their 
retreat. The battle laſted two hours, and 
was very hot, in which we had 912 ofli— 
cers aud ſoldiers killed or wounded. (Ac- 
cording to a liſt ſent to the States-Gencral, 
the Allies had 3 colonels, and 2 lieutenant- 
colonels, wounded; 2 majors killed, aud 
1 wounded ; 4 captains killed, and 18 
wounded ; 4 licutenants killed, and 38 
wounded; 111 private men killed, and 
689 wounded.) The enemy, as we were 


a{lared by letters from Ghent and Bruges, 


and by report of pritoners and deſerters, 
loſt between 6009 and 7000 men. (The 
Hague account ſays only $000 or 4000.) 
[They made their retreat in ſo great a 
confuſion, that they left moſt of their 
Cannon in a wood, which they did not 
carry off till next day at eleven o'clock, 
after hearing that our convoy had paſſed 
Iouſlelacr. 
battle till two o'clock the next morning, 
having firſt carried off all our wounded, 
and ſeveral of the enemy. This viciory 
is the more ſurprifing, 
{everal detachments, we had not above 
6000 men in the action; and the encmyv, 
by their own 5 had 24.00. (Ihe 
Hague account ſays between 6090 and 
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Ve remained on the field of 
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ooo, and the enemy between 22, o and 
24,000.) 

he Spaniſh troops were the greateſt 
iufferers in this action; and they made 
terrible complaints of the French, who 
formed the left wing of the enemy's de- 
tachment, for not having ſupported them 
as they might, or ought to have done: 


but the trench, on their lide, were as 


forward of complaiaing of the Spaniards, 
and laid the ill ſucceſs of this enterprite 
on their want of courage and conduct. 
'The Marquis de Ouincy, who allows 
the French detachment to have been far 
{uperior to that of the Allies, and gives 
General Webb the honour of the victory, 
pretends this misfortune was owing to 
the orders given by M. de la Motte not 
being executed; and leſſens the number 
of the killed aud wounded on their ſide, 


to about 2500 men: but even this account, 


partial as it is, does great henour to cur 
brave Britiſh oflicers, and the troops under 
their command, 

Not v-itnſtaading this great ſuperiority 
of the enemy, Major-General Webb made 


this bold and. noble ſtand with ſo much 


preſence of mind, poſted his men ſo ad- 
vantagcoufly, aſked the advice of the offi- 
under him with {ſuch modeſty, 
(a rare and commendable virtie in fo 
young, a commander!) and fuftaincd the 
enemy's repeated efforts with ſo much 
bravery, reſolution, and conduct, as will 
tend to his immortal honour ; and as this 
critical victory, which prevented the rai- 
ling of the ſiege of Liſle, was owing 
chiefly to his prudent management, and 
other military abilities, ſo that eminent 
ſervice was afterwards deſervedly acknow- 
ledged, not only by the unanimous thanks 
of the Commons of Great Britain, but 
alſo in a Qiltinguithing manner by the RE 
of Pruſſia, who beſtowed upon him th 
Inden Ah exereſity, To give this brave 
and prudent commander the honour juſtly 
jue to him, though he could not venture, 
being ſo inferior in number, to leave the 
:dvantageous ground he was in to purſue 
the 
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io the enemy, which, in the confiernation Woynendale, the commny marching uncle. 
5 they were in, might probably have endes | bed, ariived that night in tafety a; 
1 in the total deſtruction of their whole de- | aoutriacr, the next day at Meuin, 2 4 
. tachment, yet ſo unequal an action, and ſon the Jait of September, N. 8 polleg 
if ſo ſhameful a flight of the enemy, with || through tlie Duke of Marib: rougl/s any 
88 ; , 8 1 75 
| f ſuch a conliderable loſs, was looked upon | (which the day before moved trom Lahn 
Y as one of the moſt extraordinary things || noy to Roncy, with the riglit at Pont + 
ii which had happened during the whole || Marque, and the left at Meu), in it; 
5 c War. | | way to the camp before Lille. 

{18K Whillt Major-Gereral Webb engaged | 

i the enemy with fo unequal a force at 
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JRK, SIEGE or, IN 495. Colgrin, 
the ſon of Ella, Ning ot Suflex, not 
being able to oppole the fo ces of the Bil. 
tons under Arthur, ſhut himſelf up in 
York, where Arthur immediately went 
and beſieged him, but was attempted to 
be driven away by Baldulphus, whom 
Arthur's nephew defeated. The befioget 
made a vigorous defence; and Cardic 
having lauded at Yarmouth from Gerina- 
ny, With freih troops to afiſt the Saxons, 
Arthur was obliged to raiſe the ſiege, and 
retire, 
1CRK, A LE NrzAr In 867, this 


cty was tak 1 pollciton of by Ivar, of | 
T enmark, after having been abandoned 
{therilelves to certain ruin. 


by Ofuvcrr, of Northumberlard, wholſc 
conduct had alienated the aflcctions cf 


. » f . . | 
his ſubjects, by a rape on one of his na- 


ble's ladies. Oſbert, who had kept. his 


- . - - | 
court in this city, attempted to repe] the 


Danes, who were approaching, but was 


defeated and ſlain. Having obtained the | 


victory over Olbert, they again took the 
field againſt Ella, the opponent of Oibert, 
who had been clected by the ditgufted 
party of Northumbrians. This fccond 
battle proved as fivourable to the Danes 
as the former. The field of battle was 


called Elleicroft, that is Ella*s Overthrow. . 


YORK invEsTED. On the death of 
Athelſtan, in 941, Anlaſt, the Danith 
Chief, invaded Northumberland, in con- 
junction with Olans, of Norway. They 
appeared before York, and the gates were 
opened to them. 
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YOAK sEIZED. In 1066, the Norwe- 
gians, who had landed with an intention 
to depote Harold II. made a deſcent on the 
north fide of the river Humber, where 
they ravaged and pillaged the country 
with inexpreſſible cruelties. Indeed their 
troops were here oppoled but without ſuc- 
ces, as the army that cudeavoured to re- 
pel them, conſiſted of troops levied in 
hafte. Fluſhed with their conqueit, the 
Jorwegians advanced towards York, and 
laid ſiege to that city, which they quickly 
became maſters of; the inhabitants, who 
were unprovided with all things neceſlary 
for their defence, chooſing rather to fur— 
render upon moderate terms, than expoſe 


YORK PpURNT AND TAKEN. The Eng- 
{ih being diflatisfied with the extorfſions 


of William the Conqueror, the Northum- 


brians were the molt impatient, and in 
1269, invited the Danes to their aiſiſtance, 
who arrived with a fleet of 200 fail, and 
entered the Humber under Ofbern. They 
procceded to Durham, and there defeated 
Cumin, the Norman, and his followers, 
he malecontents were joined by all the 
diſcontented lords, who had retired to 
Scotland, and returned with above 2000 
men. All theſe under Oibern, marched 
dire-ily to Vork. The Norman garriſon, 
upon the approach of the Danes, retolved 
to hold out to the laſt extremity, expect- 
ing to be ſupported by the King. In this 


lituation the beſieged ſet fire to the ſu- 
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burbs at the foot of the callle, that the 
houſes might not be of ſervice to the be- 
fiegers; but the fire tpreading further 
than was deſigned, a great part of the ci- 
ty was reduced to aſhes. The cathedral, 
the monaſtery of St. Peter, and a famous 
library begun about the year 809, entire- 
ly periſhed in the flames, and the Danes 


took poſtcilion of the city without further | 


oppolition. William having bribed the 
Danes to retire, beſieged York, which 
was defended by Earl Walthoff, till diſ- 
treſſed for want of proviſions, when he 
ſurrendered York on honourable terms. 
William ravaged the country between 
York and Durham in ſo mercilets a man- 
ner, that for 60 miles he did not leave a 
Ungle houſe ſtanding. 

_ YORK, SIEGE OF, AND. BATTLE NEAR. 
Prince Rupert, after his victory at Newark, 


(which ſee,) marched to the relief of 


Vork, at this time beſieged by Fairfax, and 
vigorouſly defended by the Hlarquis of 
Newcaſtle. About the beginning of July 
1644, the Prince approached at the head 
of an army little inferior to the beſiegers, 
who immediately abandoned their enter- 
priſe, while the Prince entered the city 
in triumph. He there, in a conference 
with the Marquis, propoſed to give battle 
to the enemy, and paid no regard to the 
remonſtrances of that nobleman, who a{- 
fared him, that the Scots and Engliih in 
the enemy's army being at variance, 
would ſeparatc in a few days on their own 
accord; and that he expected a re-inforce— 
ment of 5090 men from the north. The 
Prince, on this occaſion, demeaned him- 
ſelf in ſuch an imperious manner, as 
Mocked and incenfed the Marquis, whoſe 
birth and ſervices entitled him to the ut- 
mioſt reſpect. When the Prince orderec 
the troops to be in readineſs to engage 
next day, the Marquis told him, he ſhould 
not heſitate in obeying his Majeſty's ne- 
phew, but that for his own part, he 
would ferve as a volunteer in the battie. 
On the 2d of July, the Prince advanced 


againſt the enemy; and about two in tlie 
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afternoon, both armics were drawn up in 
Order of battle on Marſton- moor; but as 
there was a ditch between them, fome 
time was clapled before the action began. 
Prince Rupert charged the right wing of 
the enemy, communded by Fairtax, with 
juch impctuolity, that they Mere totally 
routed. But the battle was reſtore by 
the valour and conduct of Oliver Crem- 
wel, who, at the head of the encniy's 
left wing, entirely defeated, after an ob- 
{tinate diſpute, the right wing of the 
Royaliſts. The Prince, who had beat 
Fairfax out of the field, now returning 
irom the purſuit, was attacked by the 
victorious Cromwel before he had formed, 
and quickly broken and difperied, So 
that the forces of the Pariiament obtained 
a complete victory. The Prince loſt 
6200 men, one half of whom fell in battle, 
rogether with all his artillery, baggage, 
and ammunition. He was ſo much cha- 
grined and confounded at this misfortune, 
that iuſtead of retiring into York until he 
ſhould receive orders from the King, he 
retreated to Shrophire with the wreckof 
his army ; while the Marquis of New- 
caſtle, diſguſted by his imperious deport- 
ment, embarked for the continent, where 
he remained till the Reſtoration. York 
was in a few days ſurrendered to the vic- 
tors by Sir Thomas Glenham, the Go- 
vernor, who found himſelf unable to hold 
out for any length of time, and deſpaired 
of relief. 

YORK, {NEVW.) Formerly called by 
ted Dutch New Amſterdam, a city ſitua— 
ing on Manahatran iſland, in Eudton's 
river, about 25 miles from the ſea, and 
in the province of New York. This pro- 
vince was firſt called Nova Belgia, becauſe 
planted by the Dutch, who pretended to 
be its proprietors, by buying it of Capt, 
Hudſon, its diſcoverer. But this being 
without the conſent of the Engliſh, they 
were diſpoſſeſſed of it by Sir Samuel Ar- 
gall, Governor of Virginia, in his way to 
Newa Scotia, They then obtained leave 


for 
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for the conveniency of their fl.! Lips touching 
here to water in their way to the Braſt Is, 
anc} at length kept encroaciiing till er they 
Built and fortified towns, as w ell as mak 
ing plantations, and by their trading w ith 
is Indians from Quebec, it became a 
{ouriſhing colony, King Charles II. laid 
claim to this province, and giving it to 
his brother the Duke of York, ſent Sir 
Robert Carr, in 1664, with ſome men of 
war, aud between 2009 and 3090 land 
forces; on the arrival of whom, the city 
or New Amſterdam, and all the ſettlements 
in the province, were ſurrendered to 
them. They then reduced Staten and 
Long lilands, and gave the province and 
city the name of New-Y ork, in honour of 
the Duke; left Colonel Nichols, Gover- 
nor, who continued in that ſtation near 
twenty years; and thus it remained from 
that period under the power of the crown 
of Great Britain, till the breaking out of 
the preſent troubles, when the Americans 
made the city a place of arms, and forti- 
fied it in a ſtrong manner: but it was ta— 
ken from them in 1776, by the Britiſh 
forces; for the particulars of which, ſee 
the following letters from General Sir 
William Howe to Lord George Germaine. 


Head Szarters, York Iſband, September 21, 
| 1776. 
« My Lord, 

I have the ſatisfaction to inform your 
Lordſhip of his Majeſty's troops being in 
poſſeſſion of the city of New-York. 

Upon the rebels abandoning their hnes 
at Brooklyn, (fee LONG IsLAxD,) the 
King's army moved from Bedford, leaving 
Lientenant- General Heiſter encamped on 
the heights of Brooklyn with two brigades 
of Heillans, and one Britiſh at 
Bedford, and took politions in the 
neighbourh god of Newtown, Buſhwick, 
Ilell gate, and Fluſliug. 


brigade of 


The two iſlands of Niontrolor RE. Bu- 
channan were occupied, and batteri 
ſed against the enemy's work at 15 bren's 
hook, commanding tlie pallage at Hel 


gate. 


109 


| On the 15th inſtant, in the 
| tures {i:ips of war pafl ed up the 5 
river as "Fan ” as Bloomingdale, to drav 
the cucmy's attention to that ſide; and 
the fir!t diviſion of troops, confiſting of 
the light infantry, the Britiſh reſerve, the 
Hefllan . grena 1 and chaſſeurs, under 
the command of Lieutenant-General Clin- 
ton, having with 1 him Licutenant-General 
Earl Cornwallis, Major-General Vaughan, 
Brigadier-General Leilie, and Colonel Do— 
nop, embarked at the head of Newtown 
Creek, and landed about noon upon INew- 
York liland, three miles from the toven, 
at a place called Leep's bay, under the 
tire of two 40 gun hips, aud three fri- 
gates; Commodore Hotham having the 
 Uirection of the ſhips and boats. 

The rebels had troops in their works 
rounds kcep's bay; but their attention 
being engaged! in cxpectation of the King's 
troops landing at Stuveſant's cove, Ho- 
ren's hook, and at Harlem, which they 
had reaſon to expect, Keep's bay be- 
came only a {ſecondary object of their care. 


retcd, and ſo inceſſant, the enemy could 
not remain in their works, and the del- 
cent vas made without the leaſt oppoſi- 
LLON. 
| The conduct of the officers of the navy 
does them much honour ; and the buha- 
viour of the ſeamen belonging to the ſhips 
of war and traniports, employed to row 
doe boats, was highly meritorious. Much 
praiſe in particular is due to the maſters 
and men of fix tranſports, that paiicd the 
town on the evening of the 14th under a 
heavy fire, being volunteers, to take 
troops on board for the more peedy diſ- 
embarhkatien of the ſecond diviſion. 

= e - Briciſh immedta wy” tc ok poſt upon 
the commanding height of Ircienheryt 3 
and the Heſſia: 28, moving 3 Ne vo- 
| York, fell in with a body of rebels that 

Were retiring from Stuvclant's cove; ſome 
is Kt enſued, by which a brigadlier-gene- 
. office and ſeveral of the re- 


rs 5 
»ere killed and wounded, with the 
= 1 12 lots 
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The fire of the ſhipping being fo well di- 
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loſs of four men killed, and eight wound- 
ed, on the part of the Heſhans, 

As ſoon as the ſecond embarkation wa: 
landed, the troops advanced towards a 
corps of the enemy upon a riſing ground, 
three miles from Inclenberg, towards 
King's-briige, having M Gowan's paſs in 
their rear, upon which they immediately 
retired to the main body of their army 
upon Morris's-height. 

The enemy having evacuated New— 
York foon after the army landed, a bri- 
gade took poſſeſſion of the work in the 
evening. 

The priſoners made in the courſe of 
this day were about 20 officers and 300 
men. The incloſed return will thew 
the artillery and ſtores taken, 

The polition the King's army took, on 
the 15th in the evening, was with the 
right to Horen's hook, and the left at the 
North-river, near Bloomingdale ; the rc- 
bel army occupying the ground with ex- 
tenfive works on both fides of King's- 
bridge, and a redoubt with cannon upon 
a height on the weſt-ſide of the North- 
River, oppoſite to Blue Bell, where the 
enemy had their principal work; in 
which poſitions both ermies ſtill continue. 

On the 15th, in the morning, a large 
party of the enemy having paſſed, under 
cover of the woods, near to the advanced 
poſt of the army by way of Vanderwater's- 
heights, the 2d and gd battelions of light 
infantry, ſupported by the 42d regiment, 
puſhed forward and drove them back to 
their intrenchments, from whence the 
enemy, obſerving they were not in force, 
attacked them with near zooo men, which 
occaſioned the march of the reſerve with 
two ficld-picces, a battalion of Heſſian 
grenadiers, and the company of chafleurs, 
to prevent the corps engaged from being 
ſurrounded; but the light infantry and 
42d regiment, with the aſſiſtance of the 
chaſſeurs and field-pieces, repulſed the 
enemy with confiderable loſs, and obliged 
them to retire within their works. The 


enemy's loſs was not alcertained; but from 
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the account of deſerters it is agreed, that 
they had not leſs than 300 killed and 
wounded, and among them a colonel ang 
major killed. We had eight officers 
wonnded, moſt of them very {ightiy, 14 
men killed, and about 70 wounded, 
Major-General Vaughan was ſlightly 
wounded in the thigh, on the 15th, by a 
random ſhot, as he was aſcending the 
heights of Inclenberg with the grenadiers : 
and I have the pleature of informing your 
Lordſhip, that Lieutenant-Colonel Monck- 
ton is ſo well 1ccovcred, he has been 
walking about {ome days. | 
Captain Balfour, my ſecond aid-de-camp, 
will have the honour of delivering your 
Lordſhip this diſpatch ; and with the moſt 
profound reſpect, I: have the honour to 
be, cc. BE 
WW BOW E.” 


Head Suarters, York Iſland, September 23, 
1776. | 
ce My Lord, 

Between the 2oth and 21ſt inſtant, at 
midnight, a moit horrid attempt was 
made by a number of wretches to burn 
the town of New-York, in which they 
ſucceeded too well, having ſet it on fire 
in ſeveral places, with matches and com— 
buſtibles that had been prepared with 
great art and Ingenuity. Many were de— 
tected in the fact, and ſome killed upon 
the ſpot by the enraged troops in garriſon; 
and had it not been for the exertions of 
Major-General Robertſon, the officers un- 
der his command in the town, and the 
brigade of guards detached from the 
camp, the whole muſt infallibly have been 
conſumed, as the night was extremely 
windy. | | | 

The deſtruction is computed to be about 
one quarter of the town; and we have 
reaſons to ſuſpect there are villains {till 
lurking there, ready to finiſh the work 
they have begun; one perſon, eſcaping 
the purſuit of a centinel the follow ing 
night, having declared, that he wonld 
again ſet fire to the town the firſt oppor- 

: | tunity, 
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tual meaſures taken to guard againſt the 
perpetration of their villainous and wicked 
deligus. 
I have the honour to he, &c. 
W. HO WE.” 


Head Quarters, York 1/tand, Sept. 24, 1776. 
« My Lord, 
After waiting two days for a favour- 
able wind to move the ſhips of war up to 
the batteries upon Paulus-hook, it was et- 
fected yelterday at noon, and the troops 
landed and took poſſeſſion of the works 
without the leaſt reſiſtance, the encmy 
having abandoned their batteries and re- 
doubts, upon the approach of his Majeſty's 
ſhip Rocbuck and two trigates. 
I have the honour to be, &c. 
W. HO WE.” 


Return of Ordnance and Stores taken in the 
City « 75 New-York, and in the adjacent 
Ba es and Redoubte, after the Retreat 
of the Relels, Septemter 15, 1776. 


Taken in the ficll—Ordnance, light 
brats, mounted on travelling carriages 
with limbers, 1 {ix pounder; 1 five-inch 
and half howitzer, 


770 New WW or 5 and the adjacent Redeoutl 2 


Iron Ordnance, mounted on garriſon 
carriages—15 thirty-two. pounders; 7 
twelve n 9 nine pounders; 1 fix 
pounder ; 6 four pounders; 2 three poun- 
ders. On a travel:ing carriage—1 three 
pounder. Difmounted—26. 

Shot, ronnd-looſe—9g95 thirty twopoun- 
ders; 9,200 twenty-four pounders ; 276 
eighteen pounders; 1,342 twelve poun- 
ders; 32 tix pounders; 41 three pounders. 
Doublc- headed-—7 47 thirtv-two pounders; 
460 twelve pounders; 12 nine pounders ; 
29 {ix pounders. Dowible-headed with fli— 
ding bars—100 thirty-two pounders; 170 
twelve pounders; 7 nine pounders. Grape 


3 


tunity. The ſtricteſt ſearch is making af- 
cer theſe incendiaries, and the moſt effec- 
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der 32 nine pounders, 12 three pounders. 
Shells, enipty—54 thirteen-iuch; 944 
ten-inch ; 595 eight-inch 3 738 tive-inch 
and half; 17,871 four- inch tw O fiftlis. 
Filled with intces drove thirteen inch; 
12 ten-inch; 3o eight-inch; 53 five-inch 
and half; 45 tour-luch and two fitths. 
Powder, whole barrel, 1; iron crows, 


6; mantelets, 52; chevaux de friſe com- 
pleat, 81; tzr-barrels, 42; breait-plates 
for enginecr's armour, 35; Wagguns co— 
vered, 4. 
(Sizi.cd) Samuel Cleaveland, Briga- 
| dicr-Ceneral, commanding 

Royal Artillery. 


Anat; fice, Nov. 4. 
Extract Fa Letter run V ice=.:dmiral Lord 
Viſcout Howe, to H.. St phers, dated 
Eagle, Neu- ore luden, September 18. 


] have the ſatisfaction of being able 
to inform their Lordihips, that, a diſpoſi- 
tion having been made for landed the ar- 


my on New- erk Ifland en the morning 


of the 15th, the Captains Parker and Wal- 
lace, hoſe abilities and dittinguiſhed re- 
tolution point out them for the moſt im- 
portant fervices, with the Captains Fan- 
thaw, Hamond, and Hudſon, officers of 
arcat merit, paſted the fire of the town of 
New-York with their ſhips on the evening 
of the 13th, to wait off Buſhwyck-creek, 
oppolite to Keep's bay, where the landing 
was propoſed to be forced, in the Eaſt— 
river. The flat boats, batteaux, and gal- 
leys, under the direction of Commed re 
Hotham, but arranged in diviſions com- 
manded by the Captains Vande put, Cald- 
well, Dick{on, Caulfield, Phipps, and Mol- 
lov, and the Licutenant Howorth of the 
Eagle, aſſiſted by the Lieutenants Henry, 
Parry, Chads, and Briſtow, Avon's of 
tranſports, were manned from rhe two- 
decked ſhips and tranſports, as on the for- 
er debarkation, and ſent up a: different 
times under the ſhore of Long and, un- 
diſcovered 


quilted—71 thirty-two pounders; 69 
twelve pounders, Caſe fixed with pow- 
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ditcovercd by the enemy on the oppoſite 
ide. 5 
Six tranſports, which Meſſieurs Robert 


Rouchhead, Richard Fowler, John Ran- 


dall, Thomas Brown, Chambers, and 
Stuart, (the different maiters making 

2 voluntary offer of their terv ices) engaged 
to conduct, were lent up the Ealt-river on 
the 14th, under the direction of the Agent 
Lieutenant Knowles, with Lieutenant 
Laird; whoſe anf aſſiſtance in the moſt 
fatigving parts of the debarkation duty, 
the convcyancc of the ar tillery, has mark- 
ed his zeal for the King's ſervice in a ar- 
ticular manner. They were appointed to 

ake in a number of troops from Buth- 
wyck, for facilitating the more timely ſup- 
port of the firſt divition embarked in the 
flat boats at New-town creck. 

The pilots declining, on account of the 
ſtren ch of the tide, to take charge of the 
partie zular covering ſhips that were intend- 
ed to be placed towards Hell-gate, for 
counienancing the appearance of a deſcent 
on chat part of the coaſt, all the ive were 
placed in Keep's bay, on the morning of 
the 15th: And, having, by the effect of 
their well directed fire, compelled the re- 
bels to quit their intrenchments upon the 
ſhore, the debarkation was made without 
further oppoſition, 

The General's public acknowledgments, 
addreiled to the commodore, and the ſe- 
veral officers and ſeamen employed, will 
be the beſt teſtimony I can render of their 
meritorious ſervices on this occalion. 

In order to facilitate the operations of 
the army in the Eaſt-river, another detach- 
ment of the ſhips of war was appointed by 
the General's deſire to procecd up the 
North-river, to give jealouſy to the enemy 
on this fide. The Renown, Captain Banks, 
with the Captains Davis and Wilkinſon, 
in the Repulſe and Pearl, were ordered 
for that purpoſe, They paſſed the enemy's 
battery without material injury, early on 
the 15ih, to a ſtation about ſix miles to 
the northward of the town. On the en- 
ſuing night, the enemy directed four fire 
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eſſels in ſucceſſion againſt them; but 
with no other effect, than that of obligin * 
the ſhips to move their ſtations, the e. 
pulſe excepted. The Renown returned 
on this ſide the town; but the two fri- 
gates remain ſtill in the North-river, wich 
the Tryal armed ſchooner, to ſtrengthen 
the left flank of the army, extending! 
the weſtern ſhore of York Ifland, as cir- 
cumſtances will admit.“ 


New-York, Nov, 30. 1775, 

«© My Lord, 
The ſervice in which I have been em- 
ployed fince the departure of Capt: In Bal- 


four, with advice of the reduction . 


New-York, would not allow of an carlie 
time to ſend an account to your Lordſlip 
of the progreſs made from that period, 

The very ſtrong poſitions the enemy had 
taken on this Iſland, and fortified with in- 
credible labour, determined me to get wup- 
on their principal communica tion with 
Connecticut, with a view of forcing them 
to quit the ir ong-holds in the neighbour- 
hood of King's- bridge, and, if pollible, to 
bring them to action. 

All previous arrangements being made, 
the army embarked on the 12th of October, 
in flat boats and other craft, and preſſing 
throu gh the dangerous navigation of Hell- 
gate, in a very thick fog, landed on Frog's 
neck, near the town of Weſt-Cheſter, a- 
bout nine in the morning, the Carrysfort 
frigate being placed to cover the deſcent. 
The preſence of Lord Howe, the activity 
of Commodore Hotham, moſt of the cap- 
tains of the fleet, and of the navy officer: 
in general, were tniinitely conducive to 
the King's ſervice in this difficult move- 
ment; only one artilicry-boat was overſct, 
having three {ix pounders on board, whici: 
were loſt, and three men drowned. 

Lieutenant- General Earl Percy remain- 


ed with two brigades of Britiſh and one of 
the Heflians in the lines near Har lem, o 


cover New-York. 
The army remained in this ſituation 
until the ſtores and proviſions could be 
brough: 
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brought up, and three battalions of Hef: 
fans drawn from Staten Iſland, which, 
together With ſome bad weather interven- 
ing, occaſioned a delay of five days. 

On the 18th, ſeveral corps re-imbarked 
in fat boats, and paſting round Frog's 
neck, landed on Pell's point, at the mouth 
of Hutchinſon's river; after which the 
main body croſſed the mouth of that river 


to the lame place, advanced immediately, 


and lay that night upon their arms, wit! 
the left upon a creck oppolite to Eaft- 
Cheſter, and the right ncar to Rochelle. 


Ou the march to this ground, a iikirmitl: | 
enſucd with a ſmall party of the enemy) 


potted to defend a narrow cauſeway, who 
were puriued for a mile, where a confi 
derable body appearing in front beliin.« 


lone walls, and in woods, ſome compa 


nies of light infantry, and a party of the 
chaſſeurs, were detached to ditlodge them, 
which they did effectually; Licutcnant- 
Colonel Muigrave commanding the firſt 
battalion of Iight infantry, and Captain 
Evelyn of the 4th regiment, were both 
wounded; the latter is ſince dead, aud 
much to be regretted as a gallant officer, 
but Licatcnant-Colonel Niuſgrave is in a 
fair way of recovery; three ſoldiers were 
killed and twenty wonnded, 

The enemy's loſs upon this occaſion 
was a lieutenant-colone! killed, a major 
wounded, and about go men killed and 
wounded. | 

The part of the 16th light dragoone, that 
arrived with Lieutenant-Colonel Harcourt 
on the 3d inſtant, (one tran{port being ſtill 
miſſing) and the whole of the 17:h light 
dragoons joined the army on the 20th. 


On the 21ſt, the right and center of the | 


army moved to a poſit ion about two miles 
to the norihward of Rochelle, on the road 
to the White Plains, leaving Lieutenant 
General Heiſter, with two brigadcs of Heſ- 


fans and one of Britith, to occupy the 


former ground. Licutenant-Coloncl Ro— 
gers, with his corps of rangers, was de— 
tached to take poſſefſion of Mamaroneck, 


where the careleſſlieſs of his cenries ex 
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poicd lum to a ſurpriſe from a large body 
of the enemy, hy which he loſt a ſew 
men killed or taken; neverthclets, by a 
{pirited exertion, he obliged them to re- 
treat, leaving behind them ſome priſoners, 
and ſevera] killed and wounded, 

The 6th brigade, commanded by Briga- 
dier Agnew, was moved the 22d to ſuſtain 


the poſt of Mamaroneck, On the tame. 


day Lieutenant-General Knyphauſen, with 
the 2d diviſion of Heſſians, and regiment 
ft Valdeckers, having arrived the 18th 
at New-York, land at Rochelle, was or- 
Jared to remain there to cover the ditem- 
barkailon of the ſtores and proviſions. 
Upon the movement cf the army to 
_rog's neck, the enemy detached a corps 
„White Plains, and quiited their pots ion 
ibout King's bridge with ft me precipita- 
tion, leaving 2000 men for the defer ce of 


* 
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Hort Wa? ington, extending their force 


rt 
behind the Brunx, from Valentin;'s-} :!! 
oO White Fiains, in detached camps, 1 
here entrenched; their ti: ft by th 
covering an upper COMmmunrea 
Connecticut, as well as the r. a 
N-rth-river, it was judged expe... 
move to White Plains, and endeavor. 
oring them to an action. 

Licutenant General Heiſter, with his 


© rps, having order to join on th march, 


he amy moved in two c Jumns -n he 
25th, and took a poſition with the Bru & 
in front, the righ:. of the line being at the 
d: ta ce of four miles from the White 
Plains, upon which the rebels immedia e- 


Iv-quitted their detached camps bers. en 
King*s-bridoe and White Plains, affem- 


bling their u hole force at the latter place, 
ol ndin renchimnents that had been thrown 
np by the advanced Corps. 

The army marched by the right in two 
columrs to ards White Flains carly on 
the 28 h, Lieutenant Gencral Clinton lcad- 


ing the right, and Lieutenant-General 


gl 
NHeiſter the left column. | 

Before noon all the enemy's advanced 
parties were drove back to their worss by 
the light infautry and chaJevrs, and the 
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army formed with the right upon the road 
from Mamaroneck to the White Plains, 
about a mile from the center of their lines; 
and the left to the Brunx, near the ſame 
diſtance from the right flank of their in- 
trenchments. 

A corps of the enemy was formed on a 
commanding ground, {cparated from the 


right flank of their intrenchments by the 


Brunx ; which alſo, by changing its courſe 
nearly at right angles, ſeparated this corps 


in front from the left of the King's army. 


Colonel Raille, who commanded a bri- 
gade of Heſſians on the left, obſerving this 
poſition of the enemy, and ſeeing a height 
on the other {ide of the Brunx unoccupied 
by them, from whence their flank might 


be galled, took poſſeſſion of it with great 


alacrity, to the approbation of Lieutenant- 
General Heiſter, who was acquainted with 
this movement by Sir William Erſkine, 
Upon viewing the ſituation, orders were 
given for a battalion of Heſſians to paſs the 
Brunx, and attack this detached corps, 
ſupported by the ſecond brigade of Britiſh, 
under the command of Brigadier-General 
Leſlie, and the Heſlian grenadiers, ſent 
from the right commanded by Coloncl Do- 
nop; giving directions at the ſame time, 
for Colonel Raille to charge the enemy's 
fiank as the Heſſian battalion advanced to 
them in front; but, there being ſome dif- 
ficulty in paſſing the Brunx, the 28th an 
25th regiments, who were the firſt to ſup- 
port, paſſed it in a place moſt practica- 
ble, and formed on the oppoſite ſide, though 
under the enemy's fire, with the greateſt 


ſteadineſs; aſcended the ſteep bill in de- 


fiance to all oppoſition, and ruſting on the 
enemy, routed, and drove them back from 
their works. | 

Theſe two battalions were cloſely ſup- 
ported by the Fth and 49th regiments, who 
ſhewed the ſame zcal to diſliuguiſh them- 
{clves; the Heſſian grenadiers alſo coming 
vp, and paſſing the Brunx, aſcended the 
keizht with the greateſt ajacrity, and in 
tic beſt order. 

This material poſt being gained, the 


Helllan grenadiers were ordered forward 
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upon the heights within cannon-ſhot of the 
intrenchments, the Brunx from its win. 
ing courſe being full between them and thc 
enemy's right flank; the 2d brigade or 
Britiſh formed in the rear of the Hef an 
grenadiers, and the two brigades of Het 
ſians on the left of the 2d brigade, Wich 
their left upon the road leading from Terry 
town to White Plains. 

The right and center of the army did 
not remove from their ground. In thi; 
polition the troops lay upon their arms 
that night, and with very little alterat io: 
encamped the next day. 

The officers and men of the Britig. 
and Heſſian artillery delerve much cem 
mendation for their active 1iervices on thi. 
occaſion. 

The killed, wounded, and prifoncrs, 
taken from the enemy, during the courte 
of this days are ſaid to be not leſs than 
250. 

The loſs of his Majeſty's troops and 
Allies was {mall, as your Lordſhip will 
oblerve by the general return, conſidering 
the ſtrength of the ground from witence 
the enemy was forced; though the lots of 
Lieutenant- Colonel Carr, of the 35 h regi- 
ment, ho died the next day of lis wounds, 
is much to be regretted. 

The enemy drew back their encamp— 
ment on the night of the 28th ; and ob- 
ſerving their lines next morning much 
itrcengthened by additional works, the de- 
ligned attack upon them was licferred : 

od the 4th brigade, left with Lord Percy, 
with two battalions of the 6th brigade, 
were ordered to join the army. 

"Fhete battalions having joined on the 
20th in the aftcrnoon, a diſpoſition was 
made for the attack next day; but the 
night and morning proving very wet, it 
Was poſtponed, In the mcantime the re- 
bels, having intelligence by a deſerter of 
their danger, moſt prudently evacuatcd 
their camp in the night of the 1ſt of Novem- 
ber, after ſetting fire to all the houſes in 
and near their lines, moſt of which were 
confumed, and retired with their main 

force 
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eres towards INorth-caſtle, leaving a ſtrong 
rcar-guard upon the heights, and in the 
v0ods, for one mile back from their in- 
trenchments, the poſſeſſion of which was 
immediately taken, and the Heſſian grena- 
dicrs remained upon the ground, 

All theſe motions planily indicated the 
enemy's deſign to avoid coming to action. 
I did not think the driving their rear-guard 
further back an object of the leaſt cou 
equence. 

Lieutenant-General knyp mauſen, being 
ordered, on the 28th of October, to leave 
the regunent of Waldeck at Rochelle, and 
to move with the {ix batealions of Heillans 
of his corps towards King's bridge, took 
poſt at Miles-Square and Ve alentinc's-lill, 
and on the 2d of November encamped on 
the illand of New-Tork near to King“ 
bridge ; the enemy, quitting the heights 
os Fordham upon his approach, retired to 
Fort Wafhington. 

The army was ordered on the 2d to 
prox ide three days forage; and the next 
day Major-General Grant marched with 
the 4th brigade, to Miles Square and Wa— 
lentinc's-hill; the 6th brigacc, to a bridge 
over the Brun in Weſt-Cheſter, near De 
Lancy's mills ; and the Weldeck regiment 
took poit at another, three miles above the 
{former on the {ame river. 

On the Sch the army incamped at Dobbs 
Ferry, upon the! lorth-river. 

When this movement was made, the 
rcbels came down from their itrong holds, 
burning what they had not before deitroy- 
ed at White Plains, and diftrcftcd the 1n- 
habitants by ſmall parties, in a moſt wan— 
ton degree. 

The park of ar tnery moved to King 's- 
bridge on the 7th, under a ſtreng clcort, 
with a detachment of chafſeurs, to join 
Lieutenant-General knyphaulen. 

Two battalions of light infantry, and 
the remainder of the cha fſcur rs, With four 
fcld picccs, took poſt next day ou the 
communication to King's . de. 

On the 10th a brigade of Heilans wes 
ſent as a re-inforcement to Licutenant-Ge- 

neral Knyphauſen. 
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On the 12th, the army marched in two 
columns towards Ning's bridge, and ci 
camped the day following uon the heights 
of Fordham, forming a line w ih the right 
to the Brunx upon the VWeſt-TCheſter road, 
and the leſt to tlie North-river 

During the continuance ofthe army 2t 
Dobbs's Ferry, the enemy ſent a large de- 
tachment over the North-river by King's- 
terry to Jericy, and were employed in in- 
wrenching at Croton Eridge and Vyhite 
Plains, and building barracks at those 
places, and at Peck's-liill, near the foot 
or the Highlands, for their winter habita- 
tions. 

Licutenant-General Knyphauſon had for 
lome days eſtabliſned his poſt on the York 
de of King's-bridge, within cannon-ſhot 


i 


| of F ort W aſhington, which was covered hy 
i 

very itrong ground, and exceeding difficult 
ok accels; but the importance of this pot, 


ich, w ith Fort Lee on the oppolite ſnore 
of Jeriev, kept the enemy in command of 
the navigation of the TNorth-river, while 
it barred the communication with York by 
land, made the poſloſfon of it abſolutely 
necetlary, Preparations were therefore 
made for a general attack, and 30 flat 


| boats under the directions of Captains 


Vikinkon and Molloy, paſſed up the 
North-river on the night of the 14th, un- 
diſcovered by the enemy. 

Every thing being prepared, and the at- 
tack fixed for the morning of the 16th, 
Licutenant-Colonel Fatente, Adjutant- 
General, was ſent the 15th to {ſummon the 


comma officer to ſurrender, and to 


warn him of the conſequences that muſt 
attend a general attack; to which he re- 
plied, he would defend himſelf to the laſt 
extremity. 

Four attacks were determined upon; 
the firſt, under the command of Lieute- 
nant-General Knyphauſen, againſt the enc- 
my's left on the ſide of King's-bridge, in 
two columns, formed by detaehme es from 
tue Heſſians of his cerpe, the rigadt of 
Naille, and regiment of Waldeck. 
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The 24d, by the iſt and 2d battalions 
of light intantry, and two battalions of 
guards, under the conmand of Brigadicr- 
General Matthew, to land by Uarlem 
creck upon the enemy's right from 30 
fiat boats; which attack was to be ſup— 
ported by the 11t aud 2d grenadiers, and 
23d regiment, under the command of Lord 
Cor nwallis. The zd t attack intended as a 
feint by the 424 regURent, to be Embar Kea 
in battcavsx in a creek oppotitc to Colon! 
Morris's houſe, and upon the left of the 


enemy?s lines towards New-York. The 


4th by Lord Percy, with the corps under 
his command, on York Itfland, to ailanit 
the right flank of the enemy's intrench- 
ments on that hide. 

The field artillery and batteries being 


properly diſpoſed for the three attacks on 


the ſide of King's-bridge and Harlem creek, 
Licutenant-General Knyphanſen moved 
torward about noon ; but having a very 
thick wood to pats, in which the enemy 
was Very advantageouſly poſted, it was 
{ome time before he could penetrate ; from 
which difficulties his corps was for a con- 
Pderable time expoſed to the fire of three 
pieces of cannon. As foon as this attack 
began, the light infantry moved, and 
landed under a briſk fire, before and after 
they bad quitted the boats, from a party 
of the rebels poſted behind rocks and 
trees; however, by getting up a very 
ſteep uneven mountain with their uſual 
ac ivity, they ſoon diſperſed the enemy. 
The guards, followed by the grenadiers 
and 33d, landed without any loſs. 
Intelligence in the mcantime being re- 
ceived that Lord Percy had carried an ad- 
vanced work, orders were ſent to Lieute- 
nant Colonel Sterling, commanding the 
224 regiment, to endeavour to land, and 
for two battalions of the 2d bri gade to ſup- 
port him, Upon which he immedi TN 
advanced in his boats through a heavy fire 
with great piricverance ; and forc cing his 
way up a ſtcep height, which was well de- 
fended by a body of the rb: ls, he gained 
the ſimmit, took 170 priſoners, and pene— 
trating 2 acroſs the Iſland, facilitated Lord 
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Percy?s ſucceſs againſt the enemy's lines 
oppoted wo him, Wick his Lordſhip paſſed. 


Colo: nel Raille, vV/1.o led the right c. 
lumnmof Lieutenant-G entre! Knyp! Lanier; 
attack, having, after a conliderable oppo- 


litlon, forced the enemy from their trons 
7 0 'S) 


ilt! 

holds, puihed forward to their advances} 
WO rks, and lodged his chlumn within 100 
yards of the fort, from whence he ſum- 
moned them to ſurrender, upon which 
hey rea dily delired to treat. 

Lieutcnant-General Enyphanſen's cg. 
Iran, having more impediments to en- 
counter in paſſing through the wood, could 
not join the right colunin until they 
had got up to the fort. Ihe enemvy, upon 
his apptarance, ſurrendered priſoners of 
war, to the number of 2709, including 
officers ; beſides the priſoners made by the 
42d regiment. 

The enemy had three officers and 50 
men killed, and fix oincers and go men 
wounded, in the different attacks. 

Fort Lee being the ncxt cbject for the 
intire command ef the North=river, and a 
ready road to penetrate into Jerſey, an 
acklition of boats, under the command of 
Captain Phipps, was ſent by the Admiral 
to King's-bridge, in the night of the 17th, 
without being diſcovered by the enemy, 
The firſt diviſion, for embarkation, landed 
next day at cight o'clock in the morning 
about ſeven miles above the fort, while 
the ſecond divition marched up the ealt 
{ide of the river, by which movement the 
whole corps, contiſting of the iſt and 2d 
battalions of ligut infantry, two compa- 
nies of chaſſeurs, two battalions of Br itiſh, 
two battalions of guards, and two batta- 
lions of Heſſian grenadiers, with the 33d 
and 42d regiments, were landed with their 
cannon by ten o'clock, under the command 
of Licutenant-Gcneral Earl Cornwallis, 
The ſcamen diſtinguiſhed themſelves re- 
markably upon this occahor, by their 
readincis to drag the cannon up a narrow 
rocky road, for near half a mile, to the top 
of a precipice, which hours the ſhore for 
lome miles on the weſt de. 


Lord 


Lord Cornwallis immediately began 113 


ear” anc, ad HOC ne Cane NY 410 For! 


].ce bee apprifed ot {ils moving towards 


uc had pro- 
ceded tome diſtancc, he would have 
ſurrounicd 2000 men at the fort, who 
cicaped in the utmoſt confafion, Icavin FU 
2]! their arililery, ana a large quantit v 01 
{tores and provillons; their ten ts ſtanding, 
and keitles upon the fre. 


them by a cguntryman, after 


is Lordihip encamped that night near | 
the fort, making uſe of the enemy's tents. 


The next day Major-General Vaughan, 
with the liglit infantry and Britiſh grena— 
liers, Was detached to the New bridge, 


upon Hachlulac river, and a detachment of 
tie 16th dragoons, under the command of 


Colonel Harcourt, Was ſent over to Fort Lec. 
This detachment, with tome companies 
of light infantry, icoured the country on 
the 22d, as far as Piſaick river, and found 
the enemy had abandoned all the intermc- 
diate country, their advanced guard being 
at Aquakinunc. | 

On the 24th, the 2d and th brigades 
of Britith, and one bhattalion of the 7 1it re- 
Ziment, joined his Lord{bip, who, leaving 
the 2d bricade at Fort Lee, adv anced with 

the main body on the 25th, to the New- 
bridge. On the encmy's retiring from 
New: ark, as his Lorditip approached, he 
took poſleſhon of that place on the 28th, 
and 0 now following them, retreating to- 
vards Brunſwick. 

i cannot too. highly acknowledge the 
active {ervices of Licutenant-General Clin- 
ron on every occaſion; the ſupport 1 have 
at all times received from the other gene- 
ral officers. and the zealous ardour of all | 
ranks whatſoever, durins the courſe of this 
Compuilgn. 

The Heilian troops, under the command 
of Lieutenant-Gencrals Heiiter and Knyp- 


hauſen, have allo cxhibited every goo.! 


diſpoſition to promote his Najeity's intc- 
reſts, and juſtly merit my acknowledg- 
ment of their ſervices. 


I have the honour to be, &c. es 2 


W.JHOW 1 
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Exirad of Ledien from Genernt 


Sir Win 
re Germaine, 
Ci" 3, 1776. 


lam Howe to' Lord Gee 
dated Iicw-] ori, Decen:! 


I have the honour to incloſe to your 
Lorulp a return of ordnance and ſtores 


; Teen From the enemy ſince the landing of 


his Majeſty's troops at Frog's neck, in 
Weſt-Che eiter, from the 12th of October 
o the 20th of November. Thoſe in the 
commulury and quarter-meſter gencral's 
oranches are allo very contiderable ; but, 
as it has not been in their power hitherts 
to aſcertain them, the reports mult there- 
fore be deferred to the next opportunity. 


J allo incloſe a return of priloners taken 


during the campaign.“ 
Return of commiſfianed and non-commil} oned 
Officers, rant and file killed, wounded, and 
mijjing, belonging to the army under the 
command of his Excellenc lic Honourable 
_— al Howe, in feveral action, Oc. 
th the rebels, from the 17th of Septen. 
a to the 1th of Flowember, 1776, in- 
cluſroe, ſpeciſping the different periods, 
and the corps the caſualties have happened 
in. Head-quartcrs, New-T ork, 1ft De- 
cember, 1776. ; 
lu the action of Peiham Manor, on the 18h 
of October, and in previous ſkirmiſhes, 
from the 171% Septeint ery mncluſroc. 


BRI T 


Total- 2 * 11 rank and file kill- 


ed. 1 fiehd- officer, 1 captain, 1 ſubal- 
tern, 3 fſerjcants, 1 drummer or trum- 
a 40 rank aud fle, wounded. 1 
drummer, 3 rank and file, miſſing g. 


£1 Ca 1 */3. 2 * 
Names of. the Officers Hide and wounded, GC 


* 


battalion of light infantry, Captain 
Evelyn, of the ath regiment, morially 
wounded, and ſince dead: Licutenant- 
Colonel Muſgrave, of the 4oth regit- 
ment, wounded : Lieutenant Archibald 
6g gg 2 Rutherford 
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Total. 
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Rutherford, of the 22d regiment, 


wounded. 


In the action of the 28th of Octol en, in pas 
ing the Brunx River, and in previous 
freirmiſhes, frem ihe 19th of October in- 
clu/rue. 

Total. 
alterns, 
horles killed. 1 fic] officer, 2 captains, 
6 {ubalterns, 14 ferjeauts, 123 rank and 
file, 4 horſes wounded. 1 drummer, 
30 rank and file, miiling. 


1 field-oflicer, 2 captains, 2 ſub- 


Names of Officers filled and wounded. 
17th regiment of light dragoons. Lieu- 
tenant Loftus, wounded. 

5ih regiment, Lieutenani-Colonel Wal- 
cott, wounded, | 

28th ditto. Captain Decring, 
renant Taylor, wounucd. 5 

35th ditto. Lieutenant-Colonel Carr, En- 
fign Eagle, killed. Captain Fitz gerald 
Captain-Lieutenant Mailey, Lieutenant 
Banks, wounded. 

39 ch ditto. Captain-Lientenant Gore, Lieu- 
tenant Jocelyn, killed. Lieutenant Ro- 
berts, wounded. | | 

34 battalion or light infantry. Lieutenant 
Saurine, of the 46th regiment, wounded, 


killed. Lie U 


SAN RPS, &c. 

Total. 12 rank and file, 1 horie, Killed. 
1 captain. 2 {fubalterns, 1 ſerjeant, 59 
rank and file, wounded. 23 rank and 
file, milling 


In the attack of the 16; 77 of November, when 


the rebel lines and redoubts near Fort 
Waſhington were ſtormed, ond that fort 
furrendered, &c. with other caſualties, 
finee the 29th of October, and preceding 
the 1671 of November. | 


BRI H R- 
1 captain, 2 ſerjeants, 17 rank and 
file, killed. 4 ſubalterns, 8 ſerjcants, 1 
drummer, 89 rank and file, wounded. 
i {crjeant, 5 rank and file, miſſing. 


1 ſerjeant, 57 rank and file, 5 


| 
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Names of Officers killed and wounded. 
toth regiment. Captain MIntoſh, killed. 
424. ditto. Lieutenant Alexander Grant, 

Licutenant Patrick Graham, Licute- 
nant Norman M'Leod, wounded. 
52d. Lieutenant Collier, wounded, 


HESSIAN CORPS, &c. 

Tota 2 captains, 3 ſubalterns, 1 ſer- 
jeant, 1 drummer, 51 rank and file, 
killed. 2 field officers, 1 captain, 6 ſub- 
alterns, 17 terjeants, 246 rank and file, 
wounded, 


Total return of the Provincial prifencrs tahen 
at Long Wand, Neu- Jord, lu hite Plains, 
Fort li a/nington, and Fort Lee, in the 
campaign, 1776. 


Total. Commiſſioned officers. gene- 
rals, 8 colonels, 10 lientenant-colonels, 
11 majors, 69 captains, 160 licutenants, 
42 enligns. 

Staff. 1 chaplain, 3 adjutants, 4 quarter- 
maſters, 11 ſurgeons, 2 comm'iſſaies, 1 
enginecr, 1 Waggon- -maſter, 2 volun- 
tEEcrs. 

5 

Privates, 4101. 


4! licer 5 6—— —— 384 
Staftk — — 25 
Privates —— ww Jo 


Tota! 4430 


Return of Ordnance and Stores taken by his 
Majefty*s treops in the redoutts an; a way 
of the enemy, from their landing at Frog” 
Nech, Hefi-Cheſter cout, from the 1 * 
of Oclol er to the 2907/1 oY Novemt er, 17 70. 


At Fort Waſtington, now Fort Knyp— 
hauſen, and baiterics depending. Iron 
ordnance. 4 thirty-two pounders, 2 
eightcen ditto, 7 twelve ditto, 5 nine 
ditto, 15 fix ditto, 8 three ditto, 2 five 
and half inch braſs howitzers. 

Fort Independence. Iron ordnance, 12 
four pounders, | 

Fort 


YOR 


Fort Valentine, Iron ordnance, 4 twelve 


pounders, 10 nine ditto, 10 {ix ditto, 
7 four ditto. 

Fort Lee, the rock, redoubt and batterics, 
in the jerteys. Iron ordnance. 5 thir- 
ty-two pounders, three twenty-four 
ditto, 2 ux ditto, 2 three ditto, 1 thir— 
teen-inch braſs mortar, 1 teu-inch ditto, 
2 thirteen inch iron mortars, 1 teniuch 
ditto, 1 eight-incir ditto, 

On the road leading to Hackinſ:c in the 
Jerſeys. Iron ordnance. 2 twenty-four 
pounders, 2 eighteen ditto, 4 twelve 
ditto, mountcd on travelling Carriages; 

{ix pounders. | 

Total. Iron ordnance. 9 thirty-two poun- 
ders, 5 twenty-tour pou ers, 4 eigh 
teen poundei, 15 twelve pounders, 15 

nine pounders, 31 fix pounders, 49 four 
pounders, 10 three pounders, 2 five 
and half inch bratzhowitzcrs, 1 thr: ecn- 
inch braſs mortar, 1 ten-inch dittn, 2 
thirteen-nch iron mortar, 1 ten-inch 
ditto, 1 cight-incllunto; beiidcs a great 
quantiry of ſhot and thells, 


Letier frem Lord Howe, Commander of the 
Fleet on tits ſervice, to The 
the Alm: rally. 
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| 
ihe General thinking fit to riove with 
a large party of tlie army to the right or | 


the rebel forces, who were prepering to 
72 LEE. ? 2:44 1 9 gl o . 1 LE be * 1 » .? 

abi themietves for the winter on the 

1 4 ; 2 , 1 9 988 AS Ww — 

neighis above Ring - rio e, as well as 


a 
b 
n the north part of York lilapd, the em- 
barkation of the tro 3, in the flat boats 
and {mall vefels provided, was made trom | 
keep's bay, in the night ef the 11th of 
loft month, under rhe dircchion of Commo: 
45 Hotham, with the cap.ains of the 
inips from which the beats were manned, 


as in the former inſtances ; and the troops 


were landed in the morning on the pentin- 
lia of Frog's neck, in the Sound, about 
10 miles eatiward from New-York, with- 
out oppolition, 


V9 


Secretary Of 
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A thics fog prevailing when the boats 
entered the dangerous paſlige through 
Hell-gate, every ill confequence was to 

apprebended ; but it fortunately hap— 
pened, that no other in; jury was tungine: 
belides the overietting of an artillery boat, 
by » which accident two fickd picces and 
three men Were lot. 

It had been tome time before reſolved, 
in order to prevent the enemy from re- 
ceiving fupplies by the North-river, to 
lend a detachment of ſhips abuve their 
works at Jerz's Hook on York Iſlaud, 
ani] the oppoute thore of Jerley, between 
wiuch they had been lately making freſh 
ircempts to block the channel. Captain 
Parker, in the Phenix, was again choſen 
ror this ſervice, with the Roebnck and 
Partar. "The wind did not permit the 
{hips to paſs the enemy's 
gth. By tne accounts I have a few days 
ance received from Captain Porier, I fad 
the mips had zuflered much in their maſts 
aud rigging; the lots of men was leis con- 
iterable. Of icur of the enemy's galleys 
chaſed from their ſtations, behind the 
lines of funken nen es and veſicts placed 
to o! ſtruct the paſſage of the river, two 
Were ne one wy nting a thirty-two 
„the other two inc 
a al two 1 pounders. The 
wo remaining galleys, with tome mall 
vellels, b ing iavoured by the tide and 
we: ather, clceaped the ſhips in i cal water, 
where they had fafticient protection from 
the ſhore, which was in the enemy's pot- 
eſſion. 

I General, judging it neceſſary to 
a !rcond movement with the troops 
he 3 cod further to the eaſtward of 
Prog's neck the light infantry, grenadiers, 
and other corps of the firſt embar!.- ion, 
were again taken into the flat bo: tomed 
oats. and landed the 18th on Pell's Heck, 
{epara ted it om Frog's neck by Mutchin— 
on's river. The reſt of the ar my, V nion 
nod c.ly the narrow ſtream to pal, » cre 
convey ed over with the artillery ant bag- 
gage a few hours after. And the Second 
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conſtructed upon the high grounds above 
— 8 hook. It was appointed to be 
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d.vifion of the Heſhans; that came under 
eo:vov of the Diamond the ich, were 
carried vp in the flat boars, and landed the 
25d on Muyer's neck, the poit of commu- 
nication with theflect lJaiteſtabiithed nearer 
tz New Rochelle, | 5 
This polirlon of the army req ring fur- 
ther proviion to be made for keeping theo 
intercoue open by water with vn. 
J:land, the Roſe and Senegal were added 
o the frigates and ſmall armed velicis 


1 
belorc #-ctiche d in the Sound for that 


tt is incumbent on me to repreſent to 
Hips on this occalion, and I 
Cannot too pointedily exprols, the un— 
abating perſeverance and alacrity with 
which. the teveral claſtes of officers and 
lenmen of tie ſhips of war and tranſports 
have ſupported a long attendance, and un- 
dun degree of fatigue, conſequent of 
theſe different movements of the army. 
Gaptain Phipps, aud the detachment of 
framen under his command. who were 
Further appoi ited to aſſiſt in the {ſervice of 
the artillery, N an emergency, have 
red much credit by their {pirited 
conduct on that duty, 

The eaemy, retreating on every occa- 
eon 25 the army advanced, were forced 
from the JV hite Plains (wherc they {rem- 
ed prepared to make ſome ſtand) into the 
North: Caltle diſtrict, and have finally re- 
tied with the greateſt part of their forces, 
behind the Croton river, whereby the 
communication was open from York Hland 
with the continent, by-King's-bridge, 
Qn the 15th inſtant; the General direct- 
an attack to be made on their lines ad- 
zacent to Fort Waſhington, a regular work 


— — 


a 


carried on from the fide of New-York, off 
Kiug's bridge, and two ſeparate embarka- 
ions from the continent, acroſs the Eaſt- If 
river. I'hirty flat boats were ordered up 
to King! gen by the North- river the 
night of the“ 1.4th, under the direction of 
Captaln Wilkinſon, (who has diſtinguifhed 
s 
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himſelf very much! in the different parts of 
this and the iubſequent operation) allificq 
by Captain Molioy, The batteauwx, mot. 
ly manned from tranſports, were com- 
manded by Lieutenant Botham of the 
Brunc, Licutenant Loggie of the Mercury, 

and the Agent Lieutenant Menry, 

he troops, embarked in boats, Rad x 

enliderable fire to ſuffer from the eveny, 
ia their pallage acroſs the North-river, aud 
at their landing; but having ten 
every obſtacle under the farther diſadvan. 
tage of a very ſtecp atcent, to gain the lan}; 
of the enemy's lines, and the other attach 
lucceeding at the ane time, the fort was 
completely invelced in the evening. Ine 
rebels, in number about 2700, were 
thereupon induced to ſurgender priſoners 
of war, and ſeveral pieces of cannon, with 
a conſiderable proportion of military ſtorcs 
were taken in the fort and ontworks. 

Captain Wilkinſon's preſence being 
deemed molt materia), with the flat boats, 
the Pearl was left under the diredion cr 
the firſt Lieutenant Scot, to be placed ior 
covering the march of the Ileſlian troops, 


and to flank the enemy's lines on the lide 
of the North-river, in which fervice his 
behaviour was much approved. Ie lame 
commendations is due to the officers and 
ſeamen in the boats: Only one of the Jat? 
was killed, and five wounded, the Joſs ot 
men at the landing, having happeucd 
chiefly amongſt the troops. 

Twenty more flat boats, which were 
ſent up the North-river, under Captain 
Phipps, paſſed the enemy's forts undit- 
covered in the night of the 18th; anc 4 
detachment from the army, commanded 
by Lord Cornwallis, being landed on the 
Jerſey ſhore the 20th in the morning, 
above the enemy's redoubts, oppotite to 
Teffery's hook, and unperceived by the 
rebels for ſome time, they ſoon became 
poſſeſſed of the redoubts without loſs. 
Some few of the enemy were killed, and 
about 79 taken, and many pieces of artil- 
lery, and 2 Jarge quantity of ammunition 


and ſtorcs. | 
| The 
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Tae ſudden effect of theſe two uncy- 
pected attacks ſeems to have made great 
impretilons upon them. 

In my report to their Lor«dfſhips upon 
eie leveral ane, particular notice 
is due to the ability teſtified in the direc— 
tion and conduct of many ditficult and very 
| fatlg uing ſervices which Captain Ferguſon, 


of tlie Brune, was charged with prepara- 


tory to and In the progrcts of the various 
movements of the army, from the time 
of the firſt deſcent on York Ifland to the 
Period Licutenant Botham of theſumeſhip, 


and the 185 ats, and Lientenant Know * 
(the lat moi 5 eſpecially) having had 
a conſiderable ſhare in the arrangement as 


wellas execution of ſuch ſervices, are like- 
Welle intitled to a particular dihinction on 
tiuis occaſion ; and the unwearicd ſpirit of 


the ſe.men from the tranſports as well as | 


| (hips of war in ra 


*& 0-8 


gaing the artillery up 
the dit [acult eig „ hts ic r {1 Asta aining the In- 
fantry ON thelr laudinge, can ncver be (& 


ceeded d. 


Re lemu of the Red and wounded on board 
/iis Winjeſty” s /uips 70 * the Latttrics 
SE 2 4 "i oo - + 046 — 2 -7 5 
ii Q17t Of WAiezer, 177 

Phrenix.. 1 micſhipman, 2 ſeamen, 1 te; 
vant, killed; 1 boatfwain, 1 carpen- 
_ 3 ſcame „ 1 ſervant, 1 negroc man, 

I private marine, wounded. 


| Reevuck, 1 heutenant, 1 midſhipman, z 


ſcamen, killed; 1 midfhipman, 2 ſea- 
men, 1 ccxporal of marines, wounded, 


Tertar, 1 midfhipman killed; 1 lieute- 


nant of marines wounded. 


Total. 9 killed; 18 wounded. 
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ENTA, BATTLE AT. 
Hungary, in the government of Bu- 

cia, lituated on the weft ſide of the river 
Tibiſcus, below Segedin. This battle 
was fought in the year 1697, between the 
Imperialiſts, commanded by Prince Eu— 


gene, and the Turks, commanded by their | 


Sultan. The latter having invaded Hun— 
gary, and penetrated as far as Peterwara- 
din, 
place, made a precipitate reticat as ſoon 
as he heard Prince Eugene vas advancing 
to give him battle. But being incumbercd 
with a great deal of baggage, he could 
not march ſo faſt as the Prince, who came 
up with him on the 11th of Scptcnber, 
near Zenta. A few hours before he ar- 
rived at this place, he keard the Juks 
were paſſing the Tibiſcus with ail poſhble 
diſpatch, upon which he redoubled his 
ſpecd to intercept them. Eut foon found 
there was an army ſuperior to his, in- 
trenched, excluſive 
were going over the bridge. 
he reſolved to give them ba atile. 
About three o'clock the Impcœrialiſts ad- 
vanced in order of battle, and being come 
pretty near Zenta, they could perecive 
2000 of the cnemy's horſe. The van- 
couriers alſo reported, tliey had viewca 
the Turks bridge, over which troops 
were continually paſting, infomuch, 


However, 


that 
there was a great Cal of confuſion upon 
tbe bridge. Prince Eugene then took 
three regiments of dragoons out of both 


A village of 


with an intention to beitege that 


of - thoſe troops that! 


[ 
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the wings, and two more out of the A 
cond line of the {lank, with ſeme piece: 
of cannon, and putting himſelf at the hea) 
of that detachment, advance towards th; 
enemy with all the 4 pt ed he could, givirg 
orders for the reſt of the army to fo ow 
him in order of battle. All this while the 
enemy's horſe made over the * as 
_ as they could; ſo that the Prince 

ould eafily perceive the confuſion they 
were in, a a large quantity of baggage fi; 
remaining on this fide, 

Being thus advanced within cannon-ſhot 
of the enemy's intrenchments, the Turks 
began to play upon the Impcrialiils with 
their great guns, which. the Chriſtians 
anſwered, while the army flill advanced, 
and the regiments. which had been "iy 
t:ched, werc ordered to their flations. in 
the main body. In this order the army 

Came up Within half cannon ſhot of tlie 
enemy's intrenchments; there remaining 
now no more than two hours of day light, 
The right wing was then, as it were, 
liced by the river, together with ſome 
regiments of the fank on the leſt, when 
they perceived that the enemy's horſe 
were endtavouring to flide between them 
and the river, and ſo fall upon that wing. 
Immecliately after the fight begat on cvery 
ide. lo prevent the "Purkiſh cavalrv, 
ihe Imperialiſts obferving that there was 

pace of ground between 20 and 40 paces 
W , between the river and the ene my, 
from hence they might fall upon their 
rear. 
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rear, they planted ſome cannon there im- 
mediately, and ordered the enemy to be 
attacked by the infantry of the flank and 
jeft wing, ſome time before the main body 
and the foot of the right wing could 
fall on. | 

This ſucceeded luckily, notwithſtand- 
ing the ſmart fire of the enemy with their 
great guns loaded with cartridge-ſhot, and 
the continual volleys of their ſmall arms, 
ſo that the infantry of the left wing broke 
in upon them. "Then the army, as wel] 
horſe as foot, fell on at the ſame inſtant 
that the enemy was already in ſome diſor— 
der, by reaſon of thoſe who had fallen 
upon their backs. There were two in- 
trenchments, one behind another, belides 
a barricade of waggons ; and theſe were 
{o good, that it is not ealy to apprehend 
how the foot could force them. The 
victors paſſed them both in half an hour's 
time, during which there was nothing 
but fire and {ſmoke on both ſides. The 
horſe allo advanced at the ſame time with 
the infantry to the very moat of the ur- 
kiſh intrenchment, where they ſtood the 
enemy's fire, and charged in the ſame 
manner as the foot, which perhaps was 
hardly ever ſcen before. As ſoon as the 
infantry of the left wing had broken into 
the intrenchments, all the army acted to- 
gether with equal force; nor was it pol- 
ſible to reſtrain the ſoldiers. One part of 
the cavalry alighted from their horſes, 
and paſſed the ditch over the bodies of the 
ſlain enemy. In the meantime, the Ger- 
mans of the left wing and flank, cut off 
the Turks way to the bridge, wheice fol- 
lowed a moſt horrible ſlaughter, as well 
within the intrenchments as upon the 
bridge, and in the river, into which they 
threw themſelves, to eſcape the Imperial- 
iſts ; for the ſoldiers were ſo eager after 
blood, that they gave no quarter to any 
body, neither baſhaws nor oſſicers, though 
they promiſed large ranſoms. This was 
the reaſon why ſo few priſoners were ta- 
ken, and thoſe only ſuch as were found 
among the flain, or in the barks that 
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compoſed the bridge. By thoſe it was 
underſtood, that all the "Purkith infantry 
was in the fight, there not being any on 
the other fide of the river, but about 
2000 men for the Grand Sizuior's guard; 
whence it might be concluded, that the 
foot were all deſtroyed, and that icveral 
thouſands were ſlain. 

The {fight ended with the day; nor can 
we ſufficiently ſet forth the valuur and 
courage of the generals, the officers, and 
{oldiers, from the ligheit to the lowelt ; 
but principally the ſkill and dezterity of 
Prince Eugene was to be cxtolled, who, 
though much inferior to the Sultan, knew 
ſo well how to watch an opportunity, that 
he made himſelf equal to him in tome 
meaſure, by falling upon him at a time 
that but one part of his army could fight; 
the other being on the other ſide of the 
river, and not able to ſuccour thoſe that 
were diſtreſſed. | 

All the Imperialiſts retreated out of the 
trenches after two hours within night, 
and ſpent the reſt of it as weil as they 
could. It was ſo ordered, however, that 
the greateſt number were polted along 
the Tibiſcus; but it was impotiible to 
raily them all again under their proper 
colours, Some were appointed to guar l 
the bridge, beyond which was {et an ad- 
vanced guard. 

The next day, being the 12th, a camp 
was marked out for the army ; and it was 
found that the action was much more ad- 
vantageous than had at firſt been thought, 
as well fer the multitude of the ſlain, as the 
number of cannon, the vaſt quantities of 
bombs, cartouches, grenades, ammunition, 
and proviſions; beſides great and ſmall 
cattle, that were taken in the enemy's 
camp beyond the river, which was half a 
league wide, and which the Turks had 
quitied. The fugitives reported, that 
the Grand Signior fled in great conſterna- 
tion to Temeſwaer. In their camp were 
found all their tents, with that of the 
Grand Signior himſelf; ſeveral camels, 
and other beaſts ; heavy artillery, bombs, 
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and other ammunition; beſides a prodigious 
quantity of proviſions, and about 68000 
Waggons on both ſides the river. Parties 
were detached to go and make themiclves 
maſters. of this booty; but, as it ufually 

happens in fuch cafes, the ampmnition 
took ſire that day beyond the bridge, x 
had done the night before on the Impe— 
rialiſts hide; ſo that a good part thereof 


was contumed, with a great quantity of 


victuals, and other booty. 

in the morning, a Tranſilvanian com- 
miſſary brought in the Grand Signior's 
21 a curious piece of workmanſlip, 

„hich never happened before in any ofthe 
— that had been fought during this 
war. This conſirmed what the fugitives 
and priſoners reported, that the Grand 
Viziar was killed, bkcauſe he is bound to 
carry this ſeal always about his neck, In 
the meantime, the huſſars, and ſome 
other troops of the army, purſned the 
enemy for four or five leagues, from the 
place where the battle was fought. They 
found ſtore of booty by the way, and 
ſome weary Turks, whom they made 
priſoners. 

The ſame day alſo, Colonel Glockelſ- 
berg was ſent out in purſuit of the enemy, 
with 600 horſe, to pick up what booty 


and priſoners he could. He purſued the | 


flying enemy as far as Aranga, within 
half a mile of Jemeſwaer; and after liis 
return with a confiderable booty, which 
he met with all along upon the road, 
he confirmed what had been reported of 
the Grand Signior's coniternation, and of 
the ſmall number of ſoot that u eee left 
him. 

As for the loſs which the T pine ſuf. 
tained, it augmented every day by new 
relations; the laſt of which affured the 
public, that beiides the Grand Viziar 
and the Apa of the Janiifaries, there were 
27 baſhaws flain upon the ſpot; above 
25,000 men killed, between fo, 500 and 
12,000 drowned in the Tibiteus, 6000 
wounded, and ſeveral taken priſoners. 

The booty conſiſtecd of 65905 Waggons 
ladened with ammunition and proviſion, 
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6cco camels, 


and a chariot with fix horics, 
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5000 horſes, 12,009 ox cn 
and a very great nunizer of ot her catt!; 
100 pieces of large cannon, and 6o field- 
pieces; 5 drums, and as many colours; 
48 pair of kettle- drums; the Grand Sig 
nior's tent, valued at abo 


C5 


e 405009 florins; 
whercin 
were ten women of the Sultan's leräglio. 
The value of the whole amounted to ſe— 
veral millions. 

This victory \ was ſo _—_ the more 
glorioue, becauſe it was gained with little 
lols to the Imper jalilts; a lots 0 {mall, 
that it is an uacommon thing to read of 
{uch a decitive battle, won with fo little 
eſfuſion of blood on the victtor's {ule ; eme 
regiments not loling above one, two OF 
three, others not above fourtcen cr l- 
teen, and the higheſt but 29 men. 1e 

whole number flain was but 439 „ and the 
wounded about 1600. 

ZJERENBERG TASEYN IN 1960. It is 
lit uated in a bailiwick of its own pane, in 
Heſſe, in Germany, on the river Warne, 
on an eminence betwixt Dornberg and 
Behrenberg. His Serene Highncls the 
Hereditary Prince, September the gil, 
1760, perfectly informed, both from his 
own perſonal obſervation, and other un— 
doubted intelligence, of the enen“ poits 
leading to, an in the eavirons of. Zieren— 
berg, and alſo of their careleſs fituation, 
formed a project for the ſurpriſe cf that 
place, in which were-cantoned the volun— 
tecrs of Clermont and Dauphine. He 
gave his orders accordingly aboot iun-{ct 
of the Fth. In obedience to them, the 


troops deſt'ned for this fervice atiembled 


at eight o'clock that night, at the lone 
bridge upon the Dymel, | and e 
were put in motion by his Screne 
neſs. Major-General Bock had the com 
mand cf a 1 the cavairy, confiſtin of two 
ſquaclrons of the grevs, and two of the In- 
niſcilling dragoons, two of Butch, two of 
Malakoulily, and four of Bock. His Se- 
rene Highneſs put all the infantry under 
the command of Major-General Gritlin : 
Maxweli's grenadiers, 150 Hiptuanders, 

hinglicy's 
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Kingſley's regiment, and the three bat- 


talions of grenadiers, viz, one of Blocke, 
ene of Mirback, and one of Redecke, 
compoled this corps. Ihe cavalry, and 
tlie three laſt battalions were ſo potted, 
aß to ſecure the retreat, and to prevent 
the enemy from going out of the town, 
or auy attiitance coming to them, till the 
cuterprite was over, "Phe Britiſh infintry 
was entruſted with the executive part; 
ani! the ſignal for retreat was the foundins 
of a poſt- horn. Major Maxwell was or- 
dored with his gre enadiers to torce the 
gate on the ſide of Durenberg. Captain 
Grov, Wha commanded E ingtle y's regi- 
ment, was ordered to force his w ay in at 
the gate on the Warburg tide, with the 
righ wing of that batt; lion. Captain 
Catleton, wh O commwanded = Iett ww ng, 
Was ordered to pals through a breach of 
the wall, totacihitate the entrance to theſe 
two corps. Captain M*<Cjean, who com- 
manded the 150 ilighlanders, was allo to 
enter at the breach, and was ordercd to 
endeavour to {eize the perton of the com- 
manding officer. „ 

This was the general ditpofition: but 
the activity and fpirit of King! ey's firſt 
diviſion, macle the entrance at the breach 
unneceſlary; tor puſhing and driving be- 
fore them all they met with great rapidi- 
tv, they Were ſo near the heels of the fu- 
gitives, that they had not time to ſhut the 


rates after them. Captain Grey, who 
ech this diviſion, and was the firit man in 
the town, advanced with part of his peo— 
1:10: as fait as poilible, to the other end 


ds A 4 4 
it, to Tet in Maxwell with his grena- 
rs, at the Durenbeng gate, Who, on 

his file, had the iame good ſncceiz, and 

was full coming {2 as his friend got to the 
gate. The niafortunate French  polts; 
that had been driven in by Maxwell, 
finding themtelves thus ſituated betwe 


two foes, were all put to death. Flac 


Clean and Carieton followed Grey in at 
1 gate. All the troops were now in 
the town'; and ench comma a ollicer 
ravine previoufly had his orders given 
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im by his Serene Highneſs, (et about the 


| CXC utlon of them. 


Captain Grey puſhed for the church- 
yard, and had the good fortune to find 
Brigauier-General Nortman on horſeback, 
who had the chief command at Zieren- 
berg, at the head of above 100 men ready 
formed and under arms, and made him 
priſoner z his people, on our's advancing, 
though at that time not one fourth of 
their number, (the remainder of this di- 
viſion being duperſed on their duty in 
different parts of the town,) giving way. 
This event happening thus early, contri- 
buted chiefly to the fucceſs of the whole 
enterprile; for had the enemy collected 
their force, the affair was over. Captain 
N made M. Cameirus, colonel of 
1c Clermont volunteers, priſoner. Capt. 


8 made M. Bacon, major of the 


volunteers of Dauphine, priſoner; as did 
Major Maxwell ſome other officers of 
note 

Never {are was a plan better concerted, 
or orders for its execution given more ju- 
diciouſiv, than were thoſe by his Serene 
Highnets on this occation ; and never, on 
the other haud, were troops found to obey 
orders more implicitly. Quarter was 
given Wherever it would be taken, and 


| Wherever no reſiſtance was made. The 


generotity of the Britiſh foldier ſhewed it- 
lelf in many inſtances of humanity, of 
which the French officers, who were made 
priſoners, fi cquent ly expreſſed their gra 
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titude. 
tems oP plunder that offered in 
very houſe, the foldier did not ſtop from 
his duty; nor when done, delayed 
a moment retreating after the ſignal was 
made. In ſhort, it is impoſtible to com- 
0 enough the conduct of ev cry officer, 
e irik obedience ef every toldicr. 
11 "i - alan increcible to bonceive, that 
in ſo complete an affair, executed tor in 
dark, wre {hould have left behind but 
ve of our OWN men: our wonnded 210 
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were very few: among them was Cancel 
Grit, who commanded the attack, and 
II h hh 2 Went 


cis ſurpriling, that with Rs 
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went in with Kingſley's; the wound he 
received was in his breaſt, by the puſli of 
«s bayonet, but proved cf no dangerous 
conſequence. The other Britiſh othcers 
of rank, who attended his Serene E'gh- 
nels, and had their ſhare of honour in this 


affair, were Colonel Boyd, Colonel Beck- 
with, and Lord George Lcnox, whole 
horſe was ſhot under him. 

The troops might be altogether about 
an hour in the town, from two to three 
o'clock, and brought out of it three pieces 
of canuon, and 428 priſoners, of whom 
36 were officers; and returned back to 
our camp between Eight and nine the next 
morning, Without the leaſt moleitation 
from the enemy. 

ZIN'TSHEIM, BATTLE AT. A ſmall 
town of Germany, in the Upper Rhine, 
not far from Phillipſburg. In the year 
1674, the Imperial Genera], the Duke of 
Lorrain, having formed a deſign to throw 
himſelf into Franche Comte, and thereby 
become no inconſiderable thorn in the ſide 
of Louis XIV. but that Monarch's Gene- 
ral, M. de Turenne, having penetrated 
into this deſign, was beforehand with 
the Duke in that province. His Highneſs, 
who had advanced to the frontiers, now 
reſolved to retreat, and began his march 
towards Zintſneim. Turenne followed 
with all imaginable diligence, and having 
found him at Zintſheim, determined to 
give him battle. The Duke was putting 
his troops in order of battle upon a little 
elevation on the other ſide of the town, 


and of a brook, in a ground ſtrait enough | 


for them to cover it entirely. He had al- 
ſo thrown ſome dragoons into Zintſheim, 
inſomuch that it was neceſſary to take the 
town, the walls of which were whole, 
and to paſs the brook, before it was poſ- 
Gble to give him battle. 

Turenne loſt no time, but made his in- 
fantry attack the town, which they took 
withoat oppoſition. Afterwards he placed 
them in the hedges, on the. right and left 
of the other ſide of the brock, and began 


ZIN 


at firſt form a line of a few ſquadrons, under 
che ſhelter of the fire of his infantry. As the 
former gained ground, the latter 2dyanced 
on both ſides of the hedges to ſuſtain 

them. The cuemy, who were in front, 
coming to charge them when they were 


half over, and having put them into ſome 
diſorder, they rallied again under the fire 
of the infantry, which the enemy could 
not ſuſtain. In the meantime the reſt of 
the French troops paſſed on, and formed 
a {econd line ; but it being neceſlary that 
the firſt line ſhould advance, to make 
room for the ſecond, the Duke of Lor- 
rain, like an experienced- general, took 
that opportunity of making a ſecond diſ- 
charge. The fault which M. St. Abre 
had committed, in quitting the hedpes 
too ſoon, and leaving his flank uncovered, 
before an enemy more in front than him- 
ſelf, was the occaſion that one part of his 
line was beaten, and himſelf killed. But 
the damage was repaired by the ſecond 
line, and the good conduct of M. de Tu— 
renne. When this general ſaw all his 
troops paſſed, and had drawn them out on 
both ſides, ſo that he had a front equal to 
that of the enemy, he charged himſelf, 
(word in hand, at the head of the firſt 
regiment, with ſo much bravery, that he 
put the Duke of Lorrain's army to flight, 


and purſued them as far as the woods 


and defiles, where he took and killed a 
great number of them. | 

This victory gave a happy beginning 
to the campaign, which at firft was in 
all appearance like to prove fatal to 
France. Louis XIV. had never till then 


to make his cavalry file off by four * 
breaſt through the gate of the town, and 


ſo many enemies to oppoſe, nor had ſeen 
ſuch great armies: and the kingdom 
within appeared ill diſpo!ed, the provinces 
of Guienne, Normandy, and Bretagne, 
being ready to revolt. It muſt be ac- 
knowledged, that on this occaſion, too 
much praiſe cannot he given to M. de 
Turenne, who alone was capable of de— 
ſigning, and executing an action like this, 
which he ſupported by four other battles 
this campaign, the laſt he ever made. 
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ZITTAU TAKEN. After the battle 
near Caurzin, June the 18th, 1757, the 
King of Pruſſia, with one part of his ar- 
my, fixed his camp at Letomeritz; and 
Marſhal Keith, with the other part, on 
the oppolite {ide of the Elbe, having a 
communication by bridges between them. 
As this prevented the Auſtrian army from 
being able to penetrate, by the way of 
the Elbe, into Saxony, they moved, by 
ſhort marches, into the circle of Buntzlau, 
and at laſt, by a detachment, commanded 
by the Duke d'Arenberg and M. Macguire, 
reduced the important poſt of Gabel, after 
an obſtinate defence made by the Pruſſian 
garriſon, under Major-General Putkam- 
mer, who were obliged to ſurrender pri- 
ſoners of war. This opened a way for 
the Auſtrians into Luſatia, and on the 
234 ult. they attacked Zittau, where the 

Pruſſians had large magazines, and a nu- 
merous garriſon, This made the Au- 
{trians attack the place with a moſt furi- 
ous bombardment and cannonade, Jeſt the 
King of Pruitlia thould have time to march 
to its relief; and the garriſon finding 
themſelves unable to withſtand ſuch an at- 
tack, molt of them made their eſcape, and 
carried off as much as they cou'd of the 
magazine, leaving only 300 or 400 men 
in the town, under Colonel Diricke, to 
hold it out as long as poſſible, which he 
accordingly did, till the whole town-was 
almoſt deſtroyed ; the account of whicl: 
ſo affected the Queen of Poland, that 
upon hearing it ſhe tainted away; and in- 
deed it is a moſt melancholy one, which 
we have as follows, from the magiſtrates of 
tliat unfortunate city:“ "The cannona- 
ding began on the 23d of June, at eleven 
in the morning, and laſted till five in the 
evening. In this interval 4000 balls were 
fired. The buildings laid in aſhes are 
547 houſes, including 104 brew-houles ; 
all the ſteeples, except that of Bautzen ; 
the two cathedral: of St. John and St. 
James; the orphan houſe; eight parſonage 
houſes, and eight ſchools; the town- 
Louſe, with every thing contained in it; 
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the public weigh-houſe ; the priſon ; the 
archives, with all the other documents of 


the town council; the plate, and other 


things of value, preſented to the town, 
from time to time, by emperors, kings, 
and other princes, and noblemen. There 
are left ſtanding only 138 houſes, with 
the council library, the cloiſter church, 
the Bohemian church, and the ſalt work. 
Ninety perſons have been dug out of the 
ruins. Dr. Stroumelius's widow, with 
her whole family, conſiſting of 14 perſons, 
and 56 others. were found dead in their 
houſes, and 40 are ſtill miſſing.” 

As this city belonged to their friend, 
the King of Poland, the Auſtrians thought 
fit to publiſh an excuſe for their conduct, 
aſcribing it intirely to the neceſſity they 
were under, and the obſtinate defence 
made by the Pruſſian garriſon ; but they 
took care, it ſeems, to ſpare thoſe parts 
where the Pruſſian magazines were lodged ; 
for they ſay they got in it a very large 
magazine of powder, and another of meal 
and flour, 

ZORNDORFF, BATTLE Ar. A little 
village of Brandenburg, not far from 
Cuſtrin. This battle was the immediate 
conſequence of the ſiege of Cuſtrin, an 
account of which we have given. The 
King of Pruſſia having been obliged to raiſe 
the ſiege of Olmutz, advanced to face the 
Ruſſian army, who were exerciling the 
moſt cruel and horrid barbarities in the 
countries through which they marched. 

The protector and avenger of his do- 
minions, was now, however, at hand. 
On the 23d of Auguſt, 1758, the King 
of Pruſſia's whole army paſſed the Oder 
at Gluſtebiſſel, about 20 Engliſh miles to 
the north-eaſt of Cuſtrin. The Ruſſians, 
on the firſt notice of his approach, broke 
up the ſiege of that place, and marched 
towards the villages of Zwicker and 
Zorndorff. It was the King's intention 
to wind round the left flank of their army, 
and to take them in the rear, by which 
he hoped to throw them into confuſion. 
But in this he found himſelf diſappointcd. 

The 
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The Ruſſian generals had foreſeen his 
purpoſe, and made excellent diſpoſitions. 
As the ground did not admit them to ex- 
tend greatly in length, they threw them- 
ſelves into a ſquare body, compoled of 
four lines, forming a front almoſt equal 
on every tide, aud on every ſide furround- 
ed by cannon and chevaux de frize. In 
this formidable diſpoſition they waited the 
attack of the Pruſſians. 

It was on the 25th, that the King of 
Pratlia, after a march of 56 days, from 
the midſt of Moravia, brought his army 
in the preſence ef the Ruſſians. The 
king had never been perionally engaged 
with that enemy before. His troops had 
ncver obtained any advantage over them. 
The waole fortune of the war denended 
upon the event of this day. 

The Pruihans were now in the cloſeſt 
ſenſe to ſight for their country, which 
was ready to fall under one of the ſever— 
eit ſcourges with which providence has 
chaſtiſed a nation. Nothing was wanting 
which could inſpire the ſoldiers with re- 
venge. Every where the marks of the 
enemy's cruelty were before their eyes; 
the country deſolated on every fide; and 


the villages in flames all around the field 


te. | 

At nine o'clock in the morning, the 
battle began by a fire of cannon and mor- 
tars, which rained on the right wing of 
the Ruſtans, without the leaſt intermiſ- 
ſion, for near two hours. Nothing could 
exceed the havock made by tl:is terrible 
fire, nor the conſtancy with which the 
Mulgovite foot, raw and 1nexneriienced, 


4ultained a flaugh tor that would have con- 


fo unded and diip: >Fled the compleateſt ve- 
terans. They fell in their ranks ; new 
regiments fill preſſed forward to fill their 
places, and to ſupply new flaughter, 
When the firit line had fired away all 
their charges, they ruſhed forward on the 
Pru%ans. That firm body of the Pruſſian 
infantry, which had often ſtood, and of- 
ten given ſo many terrible ſhocks, by one 
of thoſe unaccountable movements of the 


| battalions of the Muſcovitcs. 


| duſt and Gnoke full in their faces. 


| 
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human mind, that render every thing in 
war to precarions, gave way in the pre- 
{ence of their ſovereign, ind when they 

had in a manner fecured the victory, re— 
tired in diſorder, before the half broken 
Had the 
Rufſian officers known how to profit of 
this diſorder; had they imn wediately 
thrown in their horſe. with vigour to 
complete it, and entirely break that body ; 
this had pr obably been the laſt day of the 
Pruſſian greatnets. The King was not h 
negligent. For juſt in this anxious mo- 


ment, whilſt the battle was vet in ſuſ— 


pence, by a very rapid and maſterly mo. 
tion, he brought all the cavalry ef the 
right to the center, which with Goucr:a] 
gedlitz at their head, burſting in upon 
the Ruſltan foot, uncovered by their horte, 
and ditordercd even by their advantacc 
they puſhed-them back with a moſt mit 

able flaughter., The repulſed nns 
of Pruſha had time to recollect, and to 
form themſelves; and now returning to 
the onſet with a rage exaſperated by their 
late diſgrace, they entirely turned the 


2 


'hallance of the lig: Int. 


Tic Ruflians were thrown into the moſt 
horrible confuſion- The wind blew the 
They 
no longer did ing uiſhed friends or enemies. 
They fired upon each other. In this di- 
ſtraction they plundered their own bag— 
gage which ſtood between the lines, and 
intoxicated themicives with brandy. Or- 
ders were now no more heard or obeyed. 
The ranks fell in upon one another; and 
being - crammed together in a narrow 

e, every ſhot dliſcherged by the Prul- 
ſians had its full effect; "i it the Ru- 
ſians Kept up only a featterod © With = 
out direction or effect, and quite over the 
heads of their enemies. It was now no 
longer battle, but a borrid ang andifiin- 
guiſhing carnage. Yet ſtill (which is a 
wonderful circumſtance) the Ruftians, 
thus diſtracted and ſlaughtered, kept their 
ground. The action continued without 
intermiſſion, en nine in the morning 

till 
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til! ſeven at night. 
ſelf, the fatigue of the Fans and a 
judicious attack on their right wing, 
vhich drew their attention on that! lide, 
gave the Rufllan army ſome relpite to re 
cover their order, and an qpportunity of 
retiring a little 2 om the {cence of their dit- 
after. On their tide near 10,000 fell upon 
the ſpot; they had more than 10,000 
wounded, moit of them mortally : 939 
ohicers, not jucluding the i inferior, were 
killed, wounded, and taken priſoners: of 
two particular regiments, coulifiing before 
the battle of 4505 eitective men, only 
1475 were left: their whole lois on this 
bloody day, was 21,529 men. That of 
the Pruſſtaus in every way, did not amount 
to 2000. 

Ihe gazettes of both parties, warmly 
diſpated the vain honour of the field of 
battle. Ou the moit diligent enguiry, it 
appears that both parties ſpent the night 
on, or very near the place of action. But 
this is an affair of little conſequence. 
The Pruſſians had all the fruits, and moſt 
of the proofs of a victo:y the molt com- 
pl-ic and deciſiwve. A vaſttraincfartillery 
taken, the military cheſt, a number of pri 
loners, many cf them ofi.cers of high 
rank; the retreat of the Rutflian army the 
nent and the following days; their Gene— 
ral Fermor's req neit for leave to bury the 
dead; their incapacity to advance, and 
form any new enterpriſe; the King of 
Pruſffia's nmol ſt- operations againlt his 
orller enemies; all theſe form the moſt 
clear aud certain demenſtration of a vic 
tory in ali the points, tor which a victory 
is deſirable. 

Nothing leſs, indeed, than a very com- 
plete victory, could code done any” eff 

tial ſervice to the Kiyg's affairs at thet 
time, When bear eric t his encmies 
were making their wav to one common 
iwcatency to unite in 5 


. 


center, and: | 
heart of Brandenburg. he King renew 
©d the attack on the Kuſſians the next 
morning. The event of the laſt day had 
frewed them, that there no w ay of lately 
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At laſt the night it- 


enen 's light troops, Wh ich were repul- 
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but in a retreat, and in effect, they re- 
treated before the Pruſſians as far as 
Jandſperg, on the frontiers of Poland. 
The king of Prufſia was convinced, that 
their late check muſt wholly diſable them 
from attempting any thing material 
againſt his dominions on that ſide ; and 
be ſaw clearly, that whatever he might 
hope to gain by improving his advantage 
againſt the Rulhlans, he mult loſe far more 


by allowing his other enemies to make a 


pr rogrelh on the ſide of Saxony. He ſatiſ- 
fied himſelf therefore, with leaving a 
{mall body of troops! under Count Dohna, 
to oblerve the motions of the Muſcovite 
army, and marched with the greatett 
part of his forces, and the utmoſt expedi- 
tion, to the relief of Saxony, 


ZULICHAU,  3ATYHER” a7, 1759. A 
town on the river Oder, in Sileſia, in the - 


principality of Croffen, about 30 miles 
ealt of Franckfort. Count Dohna having 
had leave, as he deſired, to quit the com- 
mand of the army againſt the Ruſſians, 
and to retire to Berlin for the recovery of 
his health, Licutenant-General Wedel 

was appointed to incceed him, who ac- 
cordingly arrived at the camp of Zulichau 
on the 22d of July, eſcorted by 200 dra- 
goons of Scorlemmer's reginent, com- 
manied by Major Podewilz. * hat offi- 
cer had, in his march, defeated one of the 
enemy's detachmently (that was then 
plundering the village of Radwitz, ) of 
which he wk 69 pritoners, and Killed 
nywards of 80. General VWeucti's fir{t 


ſtep on his arrival, was to recopnoitre the 


polition of the Ruſſian camp at Langemeil. 
On the 230, it appearing by the motions 


of the enemy, that their intention was to 
uit that car; and again araw nearer 


be Oder, General Wedel, on this ſide, in 
order to oppoeſe their paſſing that river, 
marched the army in two columns, one 
towards Eav, and the other towards 
Nloze. The head of his vanguard, con- 
ating of cavalry, had hardly pai! ed the 
eſile of Kay, be 78 they attacked the 
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ſed with great loſs. The enemy was af- 
terwards continually harraſſed on their 
march; and his cavalry, commanded by 
General Scorlemmer, fell upon them at 
different times, with great impetuoſity 
and ſucceſs. Lieutenant-General Man- 
teuſſel made alſo an attack with ſix bat- 
talions, and poſſeſſed himſelf of ſeveral of 
the enemy's batteries. But as the Ruſ- 
ſians were advancing under cover of the 
batteries they had placed on the heights, 
from whence they fired very briſkly 
while the artillery on our ſide could be of 
no ſervice, Gen. Wedel thought proper 
to content himſelf with the advantages 
he had gained, without returning to the 
charge. He therefore pitched his camp 
within cannon-ſhot of the enemy; his 
right wing extending to the hill of Kay, 
where the attack began. The loſs can- 
not have exceeded. 1000 men, killed and 
wounded. 'That of the enemy, which is 
not exactly known, was very conſiderable. 
He loſt General Woperſnow in one of the 
attacks? and General Manteuffel was 
wounded. | 


The following, by Prince Ferdinaud's order, 
was delivered to the army under his 
command. 


Head quarters at Sudhermen,  Anguſt 2d 
1759. 


«His Highneſs orders his warmeſt thanks 
to be given to the whole army, for their 
great bravery and good behaviour yeſter- 
day; particularly to the Britiſn infantry, 
and the two battalions of Hanoverian 
guards; to all the cavalry of the left 
wing; and to General Wangenheim's 
corps, particularly the regiment of Hol- 
ſtein, the Heſſian cavalry, and the Hano- 
verian regiment du corps, and Hammer- 
ſninn; the ſame to all the brigades of 
heavy artillery, Is Highneſs declares 
publicly, that, next to God, he attri- 
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butes the glory of the day to the intrepi- 
dity, and extraordinary good behaviour, 
of theſe troops, which he aſſures them he 
{hall retain the ſtrongeſt ſenſe of as long 


as he lives; and if ever, upon any oc- 


caſion, he ſhall be able to ſerve theſe brav: 
troops, or any one of them in particular, 
it will give him the utmoſt pleaſure. His 
Highneſs orders his particular thanks to 
be likewiſe given to General Sporken, the 
Duke of Holſtein, and Lieutenant-Generals 
Imhoff and Weff. His Highneſs is ex- 
tremely obliged to the Count de Bucke- 
bourg, for all his care and trouble, in the 
management of the artillery, which was 
ſerved with great effect. Likewiſe to the 
commanding officers of the ſeveral brigades 
of artillery, viz. Col. Brown, Lieut. Col. 
Huſke, Major Haſſe, and the Engliſh Cap- 
tains Philips, Drummond, and Foy, His 
Highneſs thinks himſelf infinitely obliged 
to Major-Generals Waldegrave and King- 
ſley, for their great conduct, and the 
good order in which they conducted thcir 
brigades. His Highneſs further orders it 
to be declared, to Lieutenant-General the 
Marquis of Granby, that he is perſuaded, 
that if he had had the goed fortune to 
have had him at the head of the cavalry 
of the right wing, his preſence would 
have greatly contributed to make the de- 
ciſion of the day more complete, and 
more brilliant. In ſhort, his Highneſs 


orders thoſe of his /z77ze, whoſe behaviour 


he moſt admired, to be particularly named, 
as the Duke of Richmond, Colonel Fitzroy, 
Captain Ligonier, Colonel Watſon, Capt. 
Wilſon, aids de camp; Adjutants Eſtorff, 
Bulow, Derendold, the Counts Taub and 
Mallerk, his Highneſs having much reaſon 
to be ſatisfied with their conduct. His 
Highneſs deſires and orders the generals 
of his army, that, upon all occaſions, 


when orders are brouglit to them by his 


aids de camp, that they may be obcyed 
* and without delay. 
APPENDIX. 
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MAD AB AD, the capital of the 
Guzorat country, on the coaſt of Ma- 

labar, in the peninſula of the Eaſt-Indies, 
was taken by ſtorm from the Mahrattoes, 
on the 15th of February, 1780, by the 
Britiſh Eaſt-India Company's forces from 
Bombay, commanded by General Goddard, 
with the loſs of about 100 men killed and 
wounded. 

BASAN on BACAIM, TAKEN IN 1780. 
A ſtrong fort on the coalt of Malabar, be- 
longing to the Mahrattoes, Eaſt-Indies. It 
having been reſolved to lay ſiege ro Baſan, 
General Goddard, with the forces under 
his command, with great difficulty com- 
pleted his march from Surat, ſo as to ar- 
rive before the place on the 13th of No- 
vember, where he was joined by re-in- 
forc. ments and ſtores from Bombay. The 
General finding it very {trong, and de- 
fended by a numerous garriſon, under the 
command of Viſagee Punt, determined to 
carry on his opcrations with regularity 
and precaution. On the 28th in the morn- 
ing, he had completed a battery of {ix 
guns and {ix mortars, within 900 yards 
ot the place, and, under cover of the firc, 
carried on his approaches to the ſpot, 
where he erecied a grand battery ef 
nine 24 pounders, which was opened the 
9th of December in the morning, within 
5oo yards of the wall ; betides which, a 
battery of 20 mortars, of different ſizes, 
was opened upon one of the flauks of the 
parapet. "Theſe were ſerved with ſuch 
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effect that, on the 10th in the morning, a 
practicable breach being nearly completed, 


a meſſage Was ſent from the fort, offering 


to ſurrender; and after ſome demur on 
the part of the enemy, which obliged the 
General to renew the fire from the batte- 
ries, the place ſurrendered the next day 
at diſcretion, The garriſon marche out, 
and laid down their arms in front of the 
fort, being allowed only to carry away 
their own private effects. It adds greatly 
to the ſatisfaction which this important 
acquiſition gives, that the loſs we ſuſtain- 
ed is very ſmall, one officer only, Lieute- 
nant Sir John James Gordon, who, having 
been wounded, is fince dead, and about 
12 men killed and wounded, of whom four 
only were Europeans. A contiderable 
quantity of ammunition was found in the 
fort, 220 pieces of cannon, and 10 braſs 
mortars, of which 19 pieces of braſs can- 
non, ſeveral of a very large calibre ; 128 
pieces of the iron ordnance, and all the 
mortars, have been reported ſerviceable. 

BATAN ROUGE, TAKEN IN 1779. 
A fort near the River Mitiithppi, in the 
province of Weſt Florida, North America. 
Sec the following letters. 


Extrat of a Letter from Major-General 
Cainplell to Lord George Germaine, dated 
Penſacola, December 15th, 1779. 


«© What a grievous mortification muſt 
it be to me to have to relate to your 
. Lordſhip 
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abroad for ſuch an event ; 
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Lordſhip for my Sovercign's information, 
the conqueſt of the weitern part of this 
province, by the arms of Spain, in conſe- 
quence of their early inteliigence of the 
commencement of hoſtilities. 

| cannot help oblerving, that facts have 
demonſtrated, that Spain had predeter- 
mined on a rupture with Great Britain 
long before the declaration made on thc 
16th day of June laſt by their Ambalſlador 
at the Court of London; had laid their 
plans, and prepared all their governors 
and it would 
appear had even. fixed on the day, or at 


leaſt nearly the time on which it was to 


take place; for we are here informed, that 
war was declared at Porto-Rico in a few 
days after the 16th of June. Englith veſ- 
{els are known to have been carried into 
the Havannah as prizes in the beginning 
of Auguſt laſt. And from New Orleans I 
have the Governor's own ucknuowjedgment 


of his being appriſed of the commence- 


ment of hoſtilities on the gth day of Au- 
guſt Jeſt : but how much carlier his intel- 
ligence of that event really was, is uncer- 
tain. However that may be, it is now 
uncontrovertibly known, that he has long 
ago been fecretly preparing for war 
That having previouſly collected the whole 
force of the province of Louiſiana, the in- 
dependency of America was publickly re- 
cognized by beat cf drum, at New Or- 
leans on the 19th day of Auguſt ; and every 
thing being in readineis for that purpoſe, 
he immediately marched againſt our forces 


on the Miſhifippi; and he fo effectually 


ſucceeded by the capture, by ſtratagem, 
of a King's floop in lake Pontchartrain, by 
the ſeizure of a ichooner in the River 
NMillltppi on her way with rum and pro- 
vilions for Manchack, and of ſix other 
{mall veſſels on the Jakes and in the River 
Amit (one of theſe laſt with troops of the 
regiment of Waldeck, and another with 
prov iſions,) and by preventive precautions 
in ſtopping. any communication of intel}i- 
gence of his movements, being ſent to 
this place, that he had nearly effected the 


reduction of the weſtern part of this pro- 
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vince, before we at Penſacola were ap- 
priſed, or had the imalleſt communication 


of his baving-commenced hoſtilities; the 


information "of that event having ouly 
reached me on the 14th of September, and 
I. jeutenant-Colonel Dickion, it appears, 

„as forced to capitulate on the 211t day 
of that {ame month. 


Co 55 of Lientenant-Colone! Dic ſon's Reaſons 
for removing to Balan Rouge. 

Sa ton Rouge K. caoubt, Sept. 22, 1779. 

The various reports, {cemingly well 


founded, that the rebels were in force a- 


bove, and meditated in a * time an in- 
vaſion of this part of the country, made 


it necefiary without delay a fix upon ſome 


{pot where works might be thrown up 


and fortifications erected, ſo as to pre- 


vent, if poſlible, the troons under my 
command, and the country I was ſent to 
protect, from falling into the hands of the 
enemy. The ſituation of Manchack was 
unanimouſly condemned, and the fort 
there conſidered as indefenſible againſt 
cannon. Accordingly, on the goth day 
of July, 1779, agreeable to my own ſen- 
timents, and thoſe of the engineer and 
other officers I conſulted on the occaſion, 
it was determined to take poſt at Meſſicurs 
Watts and Flowers's plantation at Baton 
Rouge, the ſituation of which, and large 
quantity of cleared ground, pointing it 
out as the only place where I could have 
a reaſonable proſpect of accomplitting the 
intent of my command. I accordingly ſent 
Engineer Graham with a jetter addrclled 
to the inhabitants, requeiting them to co- 
operate with me in throwing up a redoubt. 
on that place, with which they chearfully 
complied. | 

Having intelligence which J could de- 
pond upon on the 2d day of September, 
that his Excellency Don Bernardo de Gal- 


vez was approaching in force to attack me, 


and that the redoubt at this place was 


in pretty good forwardneis, it was deter- 


mined in a council of war to remove the 
troops, artillery, and ſtores to the redoubt, 
which 
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which was accordingly done. On the 1 2th | 


of September the redoubt was inveſted, 
and early in the morning cf the 21ſt a bat- 
tery of heavy cannon was opened againſt 
it; and after an inceſſant fire on both ſides 
for more than three hours, I found my- 
ſelf obliged to yield to the great ſuperi- 

ority of his artillery, and to ſurrender the 
redoubt to his Excellency Don Bernardo 
de Galvez, who commanded the troops of 
his Catholic Majeſty. 

I am confident Hhould not have been able 
to have made ſo good a defence at Man 
chack, ind of courſe to have procured ſuch 
favourable terms for the troops under my 
command, and the country I was ſent to 
protect. 

On account of the redoubt's being erect- 
ed thereon, Governor Galvez, conſidering 
the plantation of Metlieurs Watts and 
Flowers as belonging to the King, has ac- 
cordingly taken it; and unleſs Government 
ſhall make them a recompence, by reaſon 
of their loyalty and readineſs to promote 
the protection of the country, they will 
loſe a very valuable property; I thercfore 
moſt ſtrongly recommend them to Go- 
vernment for a generous fatisfaction, 


(Signed) ALEX. BICKSON, Lieut. 
Col. 16th Regiment of Foot. 
BLACK STOCKS, AcT110N OF, IN 1780. 


A place fo called, ſituated on the "Tyger 
River, and on the caſtern confines of Sonth 
Carolina, North America. See the follow- 
ing letter. | 


Extract of a Letter from the Earl Cormwall:, 
to Lord George Germannes one of tus Ma- 
Jeſts” S gh Incipal Secroctaries of State, dated 


Ii pnueſborongh, Deceinber, 18, 1780. 
6s Sumpter having paſſed the Broad- 
river, and joined thofe troops that defeated q 
Major Ferguſon en King's monntain, 4 
detached Major NMI Arthur with the lt! 
battalion of the 7 rit, and the 62d regiment, | 
after having ſcent my Aid de Camp, Lieu- 
tenant Money, to take the command of it, 
to Brierly's ferry, on Broad-river, in or- 
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der to cover our miils, and to give ſome: 


check to the enemy's march to Ninety - 


| 
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Six. At the ſame time ] recalled Lieute- 


nant- Colonel Larleton from the low conn- 


try. Tarleton was ſo fortunate as to paſs 
not only the Wateree, but che Broad-ri- 
ver, without General Sumpter's being 
appriſed of it, who having increaſed his 
corps to looo, had pailed the Ennoree, 
and was on the point of attacking our 
Hundred militia at William's-houte, 15 
miles from Ninety-Sixz and where I believe 
he would not have met with much reliſt- 
ance. Licutenant-Colonel Tarleton would 
have ſurpriſcd him on the ſouth of En- 
noree, had not a deſerter of the 63d gi- 
ven notice of his march: he, however, + 
Cit: ito pieces his rear-guard in paſſiug that 
river, and puitued his main body with 
tuch rapidity, that he could not ſafely 
pals the Fyger, and was oblived to halt 
on a very ſtrong polition, at a place called 
Black Stocks, ciole to it. Parleton had 
with him only his cavalry, and the 63d 
mounted, his ig fantry ard a three-pounder 
being ſeveral miles behifd. The enemy not 
being abit to retreat with ſafety, and beii g 
informed of JParleton's approach and want 
of infaniry by a woman who paſſed ig, 
on the march, and con rived, by an. 
road, to get to them, were encouras 
their great ſuperiority of number 
began to fire on the 62d, wit vo 
mounted, Lieutenant-Coione! 
{ave them from conſiderable lots, 
ed to attack although at fome h. 
drove the enemy with loſs over 
Sumpter was dangeroufly vwount 
of their colonels Ill ed, and about 
killed, wounded or taken. Ono; 
bout 50 were killed and wound: 
tenants Gibſon and Cope, of the 6::: 
amongſt the former, and my Aid d. 2422, 
.jcutenant Money, who was ang: 
niſing officer, died of his wounds 4 
days S after. Lieutcnant- Colonel 'Tarict 
as loon as he had taken care of his woiiide 
purſued and diſbenm the remaining pa. 
of Sumpter's corps; and then, having 
{en abled {ome miliels war Mr. Cunnins 
ham, whoml appointed Brigadier Genera { 
iin Cz 
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of the militia of that diſtri, and who has 
by far the grcatelt influence in that coun— 
try, he returned to the Broad-river, w here 
he at preſent remains; as well as Major 
MAr thur, inthe neighbourhood of Brier- 


ley's ferry. 


It is not eaſy for Lieutenant-Colonel 
Tarleton to add to the reputation he has 
acquired in this province; but the defcat- 
ing 1000 Men, poſted on very itrong ground, 
and occupying log-houies, with 190 ca- 
valry and 8o iafantry, is a proof of that 
{pirit aud thole talents, which muſt ren- 
der the moſt efJential ferviccs to his coun- 
wy, Liveatenant-Colonel Larleton com- 
mends nuich the good behaviour of the 
oitcers and men under his command ; and 
he particularly mentions Lieutenant Skin— 
ner, of the 15ih u regiment of infantry, 
who does duty with the legion, as having 
dijtiogutſhed himſelf” 

BROAD RIVER, acTioN NEAR, IN 

781. Aniver thus called running through 
4.3 precinct, in the prov Ince of South 
Carolina, North America. For e the parti- 
enlars of which ſce the follow ing letter 
from Earl Cornwa}lis to Lord George 
Germaine, Sccretiry of State. 


Camp on Turkey Creeh, Broad River, 
Fanuery 18, 1781. 
« My Lord, 
I think it neceſſary to tranſmit to your 


T.ordihip a copy of my letter to Sir Henry 


Clinton, leſt the exaggerated acconnts 
from the rebels thould reach Europe be- 
fore your Lordſhip conld hear from New- 
York. I fhall only ſay, in addition to what 
I have ſaid to Sir Henry Clinton, that this 
event was extremely unexpected, for the 
greateſt part of the troops that were en- 
paged, had upon all former occaſions, 
behaved with the moſt diſtinguiſhed gal- 
lantry. 
Extract of a Letter from Earl Cormwallis to 
Sir Henry Clinton, dated Camp on Turkey 
Creeꝶ, Broad River January 17, 1781. 


C Jn mv letter of the 6th of this month 


I had the honour to inform your Excel- 


BRO 


lency, that I was ready to begin my march 
for North Carolina ; having been delayed 
for ſome days by a diverſion made by the 
enemy towards Ninety-Six, General Mor- 
gan ſtill remained on the Pacolet; his 
corps, by the beſt accounts I could get, 
contiſted of about coo men, Continental 
and Virginia State troops, and 100 cavalry 
under Colonel Waſhington, and 6 or 700 
militia ; but that body is fo fluctuating, 
that it is impoſlible to aſcertain its number 
within ſome hundreds, for three days 
following. Licuteaant-Colonel Tarleton, 
with the legion and corps annexed to it, 
conſiſting of about 300 cavalry and as many 
infantry, and the iſt battalion of the 7 iſt 
regiment, aud 1 three-pounder, had al- 
ready patted the Broad-river for the relief 
of Ninety-Six. I therefore directed Lie u- 
tenant-Colonel Tarleton to march on the 
weſt of Broad-river to endeavour to ſtrike 
a blow at General Morgan, and, at all e- 
vents, to oblige him to paſs the Broad- 


river. I likewiſe ordered that he ſhould 


take with him the 7th regiment, and 1 
three-pounder, which were marching to 
re-inforce the garriſon of Ninety-Six, as 
long as he ſhould think their {ſervices could 
be uſeful to him. The remainder of the 
army marched by tween Broad-river and 
Catawbaw. As General Green has quit— 
ted Mecklenburgh county, and crotjeu the 
Pedee, I made not the leait doubt that 
General Morgan would retire on our ad- 
vancing. 

The progreſs of the ar my was gr eatly 
impeded by heavy rains which ſwelled the 
river and creeks ; yet Licutenant-Colonel 
Tarleton conducted his march fo well, 
and got ſo near to General Morgan, who 
was retreating before him, as to make it 
dangerous for him to pals Broad-river, 
and came up with him at eight o'clock 
A. M. on the 17th inſtant. Every thing 
now bore the moſt promiſing aſpect ; the 
enemy were drawn up in an open wood, 
and, having been lately joined by ſome 
militia, were more numerous; but the 
different quality of the corps under Lieute- 

nant 
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nant-Colonel Tarleton's command, and his 
great {uperiority in cavalry, left him no 
room to doubt of the molt brilliant ſucceis. 
The attack was begun by the firſt line of 
infantry, conſiſting of the 7th regiment, 
the infautry of the legion, and corps of 
light infantry annexed to it ; a troop of 
cavalry was placed on each flank; the 1ſt 
battalion of the 71ft, and the remainder 
of the cavalry, formed the reſerve. - The 
enemy's line ſoon gave way, and their mi— 
litia quitted the field; but our troops hav- 
ing been thrown into {ome diſorder by the 
puriuit, General Morgan's corps faced a- 
bout, and gave them a heavy fire: this 
uncxpected event occaſioned the utmoſt 
confalion in the firſt line. 

The two three-pounders were taken, 
and 1 fear the colours of the 7th regiment 
ſhared the fame fate. In juſtice to the de- 
tachment of royal artiilery ! muſt here 
obſerve, that no terrors could induce them 
to abandon their guns, and they were all 
either killed or wounded in the defence of 
them. Lieutenant-Colonel Farleton al- 
iembled 50 of his cavalry, and, being a1 i- 
mated by the bravery of the officer who 
had to often led them to victory, charged 
and repulied Colonel Waſhington's horſe, 
retook the baggage of the corps, and cut 
to pieces the detachment of the encmy 
that bad taken poſſeſſion of it, and, after 
deſtroying what they could not conveni- 
ently bring off, retired with the remain 
der unmoleſted to Hamilton's ford, near 
the mouth of Bullock's creek. 

The lols of our cavalry is inconſiderable, 
but 1 fear about 400 of the infantry arc 
either killed, wounded, or taken. 

CAMDEN, Acriox NEAR, IN 1781. 
The principal town of a diſtrict of the 
{ame name in the province of South Caro- 
tina, North America. After the action at 

Guiiford (fee that article in this Appendix) 
General Green, being obliged to retreat 
from before the King's army, turned his 
views towards this province, as the more 
vulnerable point, in the abſence of Lord 
Cornwallis, 
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With this idea, on the 19th of April, 


ncar 1500 Continental, and ſeyeral corps 
of militia; Lord Rawdon having charge 
of that poſt, and about 800 Britiſh and 
Provinciat troops to ſuſtain it. 

For ſome days General Green kept vary- 
ing his poſition, waiting, as is ſuppoſed, 
to be re- inforced by the corps under Bri- 
gadier. Marrian and Colonel Lee, which 
were on their way, being ordered to join 
lum, | 

Judging it neceſſary to ſtrike a blow be- 
fore this junction could take place, and 
learning that General Green had dctached 
to bring up his baggage and proviſions, 
Lord Rawdon, with the moſt marked 
deciſion, on the morning of the 25th, 


marched with the greater part of his force. 


to mect him, and about ten o'clock at- 
tacked the rebels in their camp at. Hob- 
kirk's with that ſpirit, which prevailing 
over ſuperior numbers, and an oſtinate re- 
lillance, compelled them to give way; and 
the purſuit was continued for three miles. 
To accident only they were indebted for 
faving their guns, which being drawn in- 
to a hollow, out of the road, were over- 


looked by our troops in the fluſh of vic 


rory and purſuit, fo that their cayalry, in 
which they greatly exceeded us, had an 
opportunity of taking them off. 

My Lord Rawdon ſtates the loſs of the 
enemy, on this occaſion, as upwards of 
too made priloners, and 400 killed and 
wounded, his own not exceeding 100, in 
which is included one officer killed, and 
11 wounded. : 

After this defeat General Green retired 
to Rungeley's mills, (12 miles from Cam- 
den) in order to call in his troops, and 
receive the re- inforcements; but as Lieu- 
tenant-Colonel Watſon, of the guards, 
who had been for ſome time detached by 
Lord Rawdon, with a corps of 5oo men, 
to cover the eaſtern frontiers of the pro- 
vince, is directed, by me, to join his Lord- 
hip, Iam in hopes he will be able ſpeedily 
to accomplith this, DN 


It 


he came before Camden, having with him 
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put the wind increaling in the Gut to a 


commanded by Captain Pieter NMelvill, 
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It is to the ſeveral letters which Lord | 
Rawdon has been ſo good as to tranſmit 
me, that I amindebted for the detail I have 
now the honour to preſent to your Lord- 
ſip; and which I truſt his Lordſhip will 
hereafter conclude in the molt {atisfactory 
manner. 

CEUTA, ENGAGEMENT NEAR, IN 1781. 
A. city, on the ſouth kde of the Straits 
of Gibraltar, Africa, for which particu- 


CE U 


uſeleſs, and the ſhip ungovernable, Cap. 
| tain Paxenham, as you will obſerye by the 
incloſed, was reduced to the diſagrecable 
neceſſity of ſtriking the King's colours. 
Seeing her ſituation, we, with great dif. 
ficulty, got our ſhip's head towards her 
and by that means prevented the enemy 
taking poſſeſſion of her, who made off in 
the belt manner they could. Had our dit. 
abled ſtate been ſuch as to have permitted 


— — 


lars ſee the following letters. 


Admiralty-Cjfice, Tune 30, 1781. 
Extract of a Letter from Captain H/illiam 
Peere Williams, of his Majeſ'y*'s ig 
Flora, to Air. Stephens, waited Spithcad, 
June 27, 1781. 


On the zd of May I failed from Port 
Mahon, in company with his Nlajeſty's 
hip Creſcent, with an intent to get through 
the Gut as ſoon as poſfible. 

On the 29th, diſcovering two large ſhips 
to windward of us to be Dutch frigates, 
we prepared our ſl:ip for immediate a gion; 


ſtorm, obliged us to wait a more favour- 
able opportunity. At ſeven in the cven- 
ing the gale abated, and the next morning 
the ſca was conſiderably failes. Having 
kept the enemy in fight all night, at day- 
break we edged towards them; and at 
five commenced the action, ſhip agaiutt 
Mip, within a cable's length of cach other, 
which was continued without intermiliion 
for two hours and a quarter, when our 
adverſary ſtruck her colours. She proved 
to be the Caſtor frigate, of Rotterdam, 


mounting 26 twelve and 10 fix pounders; 
her complement conſiſting of 230 men. 
The action between the Creſcent and 
Brill, a frigate of the ſame rate as the 
Caſtor, mounting 26 twelve, 2 fixcs, and 
3 four pounders, continucd ſome minutes 
longer; when an unlucky inot carrying 


away the main and mizen-maſts of the 


Creicent, aud the wreck falling within 
board, whereby her guns were rendered 


us to have purſued, the bad condition of 
the Creſcent and Caſtor, both which ſhips 
made between four and five feet water, 
would have rendered ſuch a ſtep unjuſti- 
table. | 

The ſteady and reſolute behaviour or 
my oſficers and crew on this occaſion, me- 
rits my warmelt praiſe and admiration : 
and I hope will recommend them to their 
Lordſhips favour. | 

It would be doing injuſtice to the merit 
of Captain Pakenham, his officers, and 
ſhip's company, if I concluded my letter 
without acknowledging they did as much 
as men could do to ſupport the dignity of 
the Britiſh flag, till that unfortunate acci- 
dent, which deprived them of every means 
of reſiſtance, and the ſucceſs that would 
otherwile have attended. The Brill muſt 
have received conſiderable damage from 
the Creſcent ; her main-maſt was ſeen to 
go by the board carly in the afternoon. 
Ihe following is an account of the kill- 
ed and wounded on board his Majeſty's 
frigates Flora and Creſcent ; and the Dutch 
frigate Caſtor, hes 

9 killed. 


Flora, 0 | 
22 wounded, 

Among the latter is Lieutenant Poſſell of 
the marines ; Mr. Stewart, punner, who, 
I fear, will not ſurvive; and Mr. Hut- 
chinſon, maſter's mate, —Eight men have 
ſince died of their wounds, 

26 killed. 
? 1 67 wounded. 
Among the former is greatly to be regret- 
ted Captain Hayward of the navy, who 
was-a volunteer in the Creſcent, and fell 


Creſcent 
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diſtinguiſhing himſelf in a gallant manner, 


} The 
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The latter, Lieutenant Ellery, ſecond of 


the Creſcent, who died a few days after 
of the wounds he received; as alſo one of 


the ſeamen. 
| 22 killed, 


Calas, = wounded, 

Among the former was their officer of ma- 
rines,—14 of the latter are ſince dead. 

am ſorry to add to this letter a cir- 
cumſtance which gives me infinite con— 
cern. : 
As ſoon as the damages of the three ſhips 
were repaired in the beſt manner we were 
able, which employed us five days, we 
proceeded on our paſſage without inter- 
ruption till the 19th inſtant, when, carly 
in the mcrning, in Lat. 47, N. Long. 6, 
20. W. being in chaſe of a privateer brig, 
ach had dogged us all night, and part 
of the preceding day, I diſcovered upon 
the clearing away of a ſquall, two ſhips 


to windward, edging towards me; where- 


upon I veered ſhip, and returned to the 
Creſcent and Caltor, flattering myſelf the 
appearafece of our force united would 
check the ardour of their purſuit: but in 
this I was miſtaken; they ſtill continued 
the chaſe, encouraged, I have no doubt, 


by the diſabled appearance of my cenſorts, 


and gained upon us very faſt. Conſcious 
of our actual want of ſtrength; I did not 
think it adviſeable to hazard an action, and 
my ofticers were unanimontily of the fame 
opinion. Each ſhip therefore ſhaped a dif- 
forent courle, and about one o'clock P. NI. 
I tad the mortitication to fee the Caſtor 
retaken by one of the frigates, which 
fired a gun and hoiſted French colours, 
thong till that moment they had chaſed 
under Engliſh. The other frigate, not 
being able to come up with the Flora, 
bore away about three o'clock after the 
Creſcent, and, as the night. was clear, I 
am very apprchenſive ſhe fared the fame 
fate as the Caſtor. 

en their Lordſhips reflect how re- 
duced the complement of his Majeſty's 
inips were by the lots of the killed ond 
vounded, and from the number of men 


— 
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ſent on board the prize, viz, 38 from the 
Flora, and nearly the fame from the Creſ- 
cent, (which men were conſtantly employ- 
ed at the pumps to keep the ſhip free) I 
flatter myſelf they will acquit me of hay- 
ing acted improperly on this occaſion. 

N. B. The Flora had 36 guns, and 270 
men; the Creſcent 28 guns, and 200 men. 


Copy of a Letter from the Honourable Captain 
Pakenham, of his Maj /ty's ſhip Creſcent, 
to Captain Milliams of the Flora, dated 
at ſea, the 3oth of May, 1781. 


4 JE, 

I have the mortification to inform you; 
that, after an action of two hours and 20 
minutes, the abſolute impoſſibility of fight- 
ing longer reduced me to the diſtreſſing 
extremity of ſurrendering to a Dutch fri- 
gate, of ſuperior force, his Majeſty's ſhip 
I had the honour to command. The dif- 
abled ſtate of our opponent prevented his 
being able to take poſſeſſion; and as the 
ſhip is retaken by having drifted dow n un- 
der your protection, I requeſt you will 
ſend an officer to command her, until my 
conduct has been inveſtigated by a court- 
martial. Though the quarter- deck, fi-re- 
caſtle, and four of the main-deck guns 
were diſabled, and our head-yards and 
{fails were ſhot away early in the engage- 


ment, I had no reaſon to apprehend that 


the conteſt would have ended ſo unfavour- 


ably; but the wreck of our main, mizen- 


maſt, and Pooms, falling into the waiſt, 
rendered uſeleſs all the guns before the 
main-maſt, as well as loſt all government 
of the ſnhip; and our being to leeward left 
us no chance of getting on board him. In 
this ſituation ſhe fell round off with her 
ſtern expoſed to the enemy's brogdſide; 
when having no guns to fight, and not a 
yard of cauvail to ſet, | determined, with 
the nnanimons advice of the officers, to 
 ftrike his Majeſty's colours. The poſition 
which I was obliged to take to engage our 
enemy cloſe along ſide was exccedin gy 
difadyantagcons with reſpect to the other 

Uutch 
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returned again, dying in England 155 
The Engliſh to aſſiit the Corſicans in 1745, 


COR 


. frigate, who did us ſome material dama- 
. ges, by raking us in the courle of the ac- 


tion; we however omitted no opportu- 
nity of returning her fire, When our guns 


bombarded Baſtia, and put them in poſſel 
ſion of it, yet they ſoon loſt it, and 


— 
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b could do auy execution. The univerſal 
Fil aalertneſs and intrepidity of the King's ofti- 
A | cers and ſhip's company, merit my warnt- 


were weakened more than ever by the 
French ailiſting the Genoeſe. However, 
the Corlicans did not entirely ſubmit, and 
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eſt acknowledgments ; and it concerns me 
exceſſively to acquaint you, that (though 
no exact returns have been made) the 
rumber of killed and wounded mult to a 
certainty exceed 80. Among the killed is 
Captain Hayward, among the wounded 
Lieutenant Ellery ; both officers, whoſe 
behaviour on this nnfortunate occaſion 
_ excites my admiration.” 

CORSICA. An iſland ſituated in the 
Mediterranean Sca, between the Gulph of 
Genoa and the iſland of Sardima. This 
iſland was conquered by the Genoele in 
826, from the Saracens. In the 11th cen- 
tury, the Piſans took it from the Genoele, 
who recovered it again in the next cen- 
tury. The Piſans again attempted to take 
it in the 13th century, but were defeated. 
In 1420, Alphonſus V. King of Arragon, 
endeavoured to take it but failed. In 
1553, the French ſeized part of it, but 
gave it up in 1559, at the peace of Cha- 
teau Cambreſis. In 1564, the Corſicaus 
revolted, but were reduced to obedience 
in 1569. Nevertheleſs they ſtill harbour- 
ed an implacable reſentment apainit the 
Genoeſe. In 1726, the diſturbance was 
ſoon quelled, but from 1729 to 1736 they 
were almoſt continually at war, in which 
year the Corſicans choſe Baron Theodore 
Van Neuhoff, a native of Weſtplalia, their 
king. The war ſtill continued, and "Theo- 
dore left Corſica to ſeek aſtiſtance. In 
1738, he returned with three ſhips full of 
ſtores, but a body of French aſſiſting the 
Genocfe, the iſland was in ſome meaſurc 
quicted. The French leaving it in 1741, 
the diſturbances began again, and were 
heightened by the return of Theodore in 
1743, with aſſiſtance from England, where 
he had been on a ſecond ſolicitation. His 
{tay this time was but ſhort, aud he never 
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the Genoele, deſpairing of reducing them 
to obedience, ceded the iſland to the French 
in 1768, and who intirely reduced it after 
much bloodſhed in 1769. Paoli, whom 
the Corſicans had made their Genera], 
fiying to England. 

DOGGER BANK. On which an action 
was fought between the Britiſh and Dutch 
in 1781, is the largeſt ſand in the North 
Seas. Its S. W. extremity commences 


about eight leagues from Flamborough. 


head, and 14 leagues from Scarborough. 
In ſhape it is not very unlike the butt end 
of a firelock. At its broadeſt or weſt end, 
on the Engliſh coaſt, it is about 12 leagues 
diameter, and grows gradually ſmaller in 
its courſe from S. W. to N. E. (running 


quite acroſs the North Sea) till it joins, 


on the coaſt of Jutland, a ſmall ſand, called 
the Horn Reef, where it is not more than 
three miles broad, Its length is upwards 
of four degrees, or 240 Engliſh miles. In 
ſome places it lies in 30 fathom water, 
but towards its N. E. extremity in about 
five or fix only. For the particulars ef 
this action ſee the following accounts as 
ziven by the commanders of both ficets, 
Thurſday, Auguſt g, Eleven oCloch, P. Al. 
Admiralty-Mice, Aug. 9, 1781. 

Lieutenant Rivett, of his Majetty's cut- 
ter the Surprize, arrived here this after- 
noon, with a letter from Vice-Admiral 
Parker to Mr. Stephens, of which the fol- 
lowing, is a copy: 

Fortitnde at Sca, Aug. 6, 1781. 

“ Sir, 

Yelterday morning we fell in with the 
Dutch ſquadron, with a large convoy, on 
the Dogger Bank. I was happy to find 1 


had the wind of them, as the great num— 
ber of their large frigates might other wiic 


have 
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rave endangered my convoy. 
parated the men of War tron the merchant 
flip, and made a ſignal to the laſt to keep 
their wind, I bore a way with a general 
ſignal to chaſe The enemy formed their 
line, conſiiting of 8 to decked ſhips, on the 
ſlarboard tack; our's, including the Dolphin, 
conſuſted of 7. Not a gun was fired on ci- 
ther fide, until within the diitancc of halt 
muſket ſhot. The Fortitude being then 
abreatt of the Dutch Admiral, a action 
began, and continued, with an unceaſing 
fire, for three hours and 40 minutes; by 
this time our ſhips were onmanageable. I 
made an effort to form the line, in order 
to renew the action, but found it imprac- 
Fable. The Bienfailant had loſt his main- 
top-maſt, and the Buffalo his fore-yard ; 
the reſt of the ſhips were not leſs ſhatter- 
ed in their maſts, rigging, and fails: the 
enemy appeared to be in as bad a condition. 
Both ſquadrons lay to a conſiderable time 
near each other, when the Dutch, with 
their convoy, bore away for the Texel. 
We were not in a condition to follow 
them. 

His Majeſty's ; officers and men bchaved 
with great bravery ; nor did the enemy 
ſhew lels gallantry. 
extremely well teconded by Captain NMa- 
cartney, in the Princeſs Amelia; but he 
was unfortunately killed ear ly in the action. 
Lieutenant Hill has great merit, in o 
well ſupporting the conduct of his brave 
Captain. 

As there was great probability of our 
coming to action again, Captain Nlacbride 
very readily obliged me by taking the 
command of that ſhip; and I have ap— 
pointed Mr. Waghorne, my firſt heutc- 
nant, to the command of the Artois. 


This gentleman, although much hurt in | 


the action, refuſed to leave my fide while 
it laſted. Captain Græme, of the Preſton, 


has loſt his arm. | 
Incloled I tranſmit a return of the kill. 
ed and wounded, and an account of the 
damages {ultained by the ſhips. 
"The enemy's force was, I. believe, 
much ſuperior to what their Lordſhips 


'The Fortitude was | 
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Having fe- p apprehended. I fatter myſelf they will 


be ſatished that we have done all that 
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was poffible vith our's. 


I am, Sir, 
your molt obedient 
and moſt humble ſervant, 
HE K E R.“ 
P. S. The frigates this morning diſ- 
covered one of the Dutch men of war 
ſunk in 22 fathom water; her top-gallant- 
maſts were above the turface, and her 
pendant ſtill flying, which Captain Patton 
has ſtruck, and brought to me on board. 
She proves to be the Hollande. 


A return of the Killed and Founded in the 
Action lie 5th of Auguſt, 1781. 


P\uinber of Men, 
Ships Names. Killed. Wound, Total. 


Fortitude, 20 67 = > a 
Bicnfaitant, 6 21 2 

Berwick, 13 58 76 
Princeſs Amelia, 19 56 7 

Preiton, 19 49 59 
Buffalo, 20 64 84 
Dolphin, 11 33 44 


104 339 443 


OFFICERS 

Fortitude. Licutenants Waghorne, Har- 
rington, Hinckley, the boatſwain and 
pilot, wounded, 

Bienfalſaut. Gunner wonndcd,. 

Berwick, Lieutenants Skipſey and Max- 
well, Captain Campbell and Lieutenant 
Stewart of marines, and fix midſhip— 
men, wounded ; pilot and two midſhip- 
men, killed. 

Princeſs c/inclin, Captain Macart tney and 
the gunncr, Killed ; Lieutenants Hill, 
Smith, and Legget, wounded. 

Preſton. Captain Græme, and the third 
lieutenant, wounded, 

Buffiilo, Firit lieutenant and boatſwain 
wounded, 

Dolphin. Lieutenant Dalby killed; boatſ- 


Wain wounde, 
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The following is the report ſent by Admiral 
Zoutman to the Prince Stadtholder, re- 
lative to the battle with the Englifh ſicot, 
Viz, 


© On Sunday the Fth of Auguſt, at 
day-break, between three and four in the 
morning, we perceived a number 
ſtrange veſſels to the N. W. of us, and 
prepared for action: the wind blew pretty 
treth from the N. E. and our courle was 
N. W. We made a ſignal for line of bat- 
tie at one cable's length, and advanced. 
The Ajax cutter, Captain Count Woel— 
deren, came to tell us that the fleet we 
{aw was an Engliſh convoy which palled 
the Sound on the 26th, eſcorted by 11 
Engliſh men of war, and four cutters, 
under a vice-admiral, and that they were 
bearing down upon us, leaving their con- 
voy under the wind. I then made ſignal 
to tack, and advanced thus arranged in 
line of battle to the E. S. E. and cauſed 
the tranſports to go to the weſt. We 
then perceived that the eight Engliſh men 
of war which were advancing in a line, 
were of 60, 74, 90, and one of 40 guns. 


At eight o'clock the Engliſh Admiral and 


we turning together, the action began, 
and the fire was very briſk on all ſides, 
and our whole line was engaged. It was 
compoled of the Hereditary Prince, of 54 
guns, Captain Braak; the Admiral-Gene— 
ral, of 74 guns, Captain Kintbergen ; the 
Argo, of 44 guns, Captain Starengh ; the 
Batavia, of 54 guns, Captain Bentick ; 

the Admiral de Ruyter, of 68 guns, Cap- 
tain Zoutman, Rear-Admiral ; the Admi- 
ral Piet Hein, of 54 guns, Captain Van 
Braam; and the Hollande, of 64 guns, 
Captain Dedel. I was very briſkly at- 
tacked by two large ſhips.” 'The battle 
Jaſted till eleven o'clock, and was very 
bloody. All our fhips, and mine among 
the reſt, were by that time very muck 
crippled, inſomuch that they could not 
work. The Engliſh muſt have ſuffered 
equally, ,as they then thought proper to 


- 
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of 


helm. 


tura to windward to the eaſt. At noon 
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we hauled down the {ignal to Engage, aud 
bore away to the weſt to repair our da- 
mages as well as potlible, and we perceiv- 
ed that the Englith Admiral did the ſame 
Among their ſhips we per- 
Very much da- 

and her main-topmaſt by the 


to the N. W. 
ccived one three decker 
maged, 
board, 

At noon we found ourſelves, as near 
as we could reckon, about 55 degrees, 
56 minutes, north latitude, and conſe. 
quently the point of "Perneus in Norway, 
39 miles to the N. N. E. of us. 

As all the men of war were then ren— 
dered defenceleis, we made a ſignal for 
the merchantmen to fail off with the two 
frigates Mendenblick and Venus, and to 
put themielves, as circumſtances might 
direct, out of the power of the enemy. 

As ſoon as we were about, the Batavia, 
who had her mizen-yard broke, and had 
loſt her mizen-topmalſt, made ſignals that 
her captain was wounded, and the veſſel 
{o crippled that ſhe would not anſwer the 
I tent two frigates to aſſiſt her, and 
to take her in tow if neceſſary ; but be- 
fore they could get up to her, being quite 
ungovernable, the Batavia fell to wind- 
ward, and came cloſe up to us. Captain 
Kinſbergen ſent a boat, with Capt. Abre- 
ton and Captain Starengh, to let us know 


they had been very much damaged. I 


told them, that as ſoon as we were our— 
ſelves a little in order, and it was poilible 
to guide the ſhips, I would make the fig- 
nal to re-enter. Captain Dedel made the 
ſignal of being much damaged ; and Cap- 
tain Van Braam that of being mnch cm- 
barraſled : and the Zephyr frigate coming 
to tell me Captain Van Braam had ſome 
ſhot between wind and water, I ſent her 
directly to render all poſſible aſſiſtance to 
him and Captain Dedel. 

Not withitauding this, Captain Dede] 
fired guns of diſtreſs, and directed 115 
courſe to the ſouth, towards the coaſt of 
Holland. I then ſent Capt. Van Wonſe! 
to Captain Dedel, to afliſt him, to ſtay 
with him, and to endeavour to reach a 

ports 
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hort. Between four and five I made the 
lignal to fail, upon which all te ſhips 
near us, af.cr re epeating the fignzt to Cap- 
tain Kinſbrgen, retireu as well as they 
could, with what ſails were left them fit 
for uſe, I canie near to Captain Braak, 
who told me he had ſeveral ſhot between 
wind and water, and had made a great 
dcal of water, but that it diminiſhed con- 
fiderably by pumping. In the evening 
we tan all he ſhips failing with us. | 

the Admiral de Ruyter had many 
killed and wounded, and is, as well as all 
the other ſhips, much damaged in the 
huli, maits, and rigging ; but I hope that 
jt will pleaſe God that we a ſhall regain 
ſome port of the Republic, 

I ſend this by Captain Count Wel- 
deren, who will be able to give a more 
ample account to your Serene High:tels. 


— 
—_— 


recommend mylelf to your Serene | 
Hiphneis's protection, and am, &c. 
(Signed) J. A. ZOUTMAN, 
Oa board the Admiral de Ruyter, in 
the North Sea, the 7th of Auguſt, 
1781, Kykduin South, a quarter 
caſt, 18 miles from us. 
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The following is an accurate Liſt of the Filled 
and wounded, on board of our Fleet, &c. 
The Hereditary. Prince, Captain Braak, 
of 74 guns, 8 killed, 30 wounded; the. 
Admiral General, Captain Kinſbergen, of 
74 guns, 8 killed, 40 wounded; the Argo, 
Capiain Starengh, of 44 guns, 44 killed, 
75 wounded ; the Batavia, Capt. Bentick, 
of 54 guns, 18 killed, 49 wounded; the 
Admiral de Ruyter, Kear-Admiral Zout- 
man, of 68 guns, 45 killed, 87 wounded; 
the Admiral Pict Hcin, Capt. Yan Braam, 
of 5.4 guns, 10 killed, 58 wounded; the 
Hollande, Captain Dedcl, of 68 guns, 25 
killed, 45 wounded : the Lolph: n frigate, 
Captain Nt: n of 2 24 guns, 31 ied, 15 
wounded ; the Bellona, Captain Decker, 
of 36 guns, 1 killed, : wounducd : on 
board the other frigates none were either 
Killed or wounded : in all 142 killed, and 
403 wounded, Among the latter is Cap- 
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tain Bentick, who loſt one arm, and had 
his ſhoulder broke; his life is deſpaired of.“ 

FISH-DAM-FORD, BATTLE NEAR, IN 
1780. A place ſo called in the back ſettle- 
ments of South Carolina, North America. 
Major VVeymitls, with 150. men, of the 
654 regiment, on the gth inſtant, came 
up with a Mr. Sumpter, who lad about 
400 men with him, near F.th-Pan-Ford, 
Phe rebels were ſurpriſed and put ta the 
rout, and teveral of them who ticd to- 
wards the Ford, were puthed ino the ri- 
ver: but it unfor tunately happened, that 
at the very beginning of the action, Major 
Wevmils was o bad! y woundee, hat he 
Was Qu etl to be dug to the re-r By 
this time the rebels had fled o:: all tides, 


and vie: Jing 5 tr. 678 for meg up. 11 the 


ground; but it being thought ditads auta- 
geous, it was ref. led to quit it; and 
Major Weymißd's ſitua ion not admitting 
of his removal, he was left at a farm- 
houle in the neighbourhood. Phe next 
morning the rebels, not finding themſelves 
purtued, began to collect themſ: Ives, and 
with great caution appeared on their old 
ground. Mr. Sumpter having rece.ved 
information where Major We+-mils Bad 
been left, came to him about twelve 
o'clock, and gave him a parole. Ware 
happy to informthe public, that the v cund 
Major Weymilſs has received, is not dan- 
gerous; and he hath arrived at the camp 
at Weymils-borough. Our Joſs on this 
occaiion, was 1 ſerjeant and 5 rank and 


file killed; and beſides the Major, 1 ſer— 


jeant and 15 rank and file wounded. The 
rebels ſay they had near 20 killed and 52 
wounded. 

GAMBIA, ENGAGEMENT NEARIN 17809, 
A large river of Negroeland, in Africa, 


ſuppoſed to be a branch of the Niger, and 


falls into the Atlantic Ocean. For an ac— 
count of witich tce the following letter. 


Extiact of a Letter from ——— 2 


conmunding his Majeſty's flip Zephyr, 


Mr. Stephi 27. Secretary 'y 70 the Admr _ 
dated Shithead, March the 11th, 1781, 
R K k K 2 
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& Pleaſe to acquaint their Lordſhips of | 


his Majeſty's floop Zephyr, under my com- 
mand, being arrived at Spithead from the 
coalt of Africa, after a paſlage of 57 days. 
I likewiſe have the honour of acquaint- 
ing their Lordſhips, that on the 3iſt of 
October laſt, being juſt returned to Gorce 
from a cruiſe, I received intelligence from 
Governor Wall of a French frigate of 24 
guns being in Gambia river, and had taken 
two tranſports and two {loops there, 


wooding and watering for the garriſon of 


Goree. I immediately failed with the 
Polly letter of marque, mounting 16 ſhort 
four-pounders, with zo men, under my 
command, agrecable to the advice of Go- 
vernor Wall. 

On the 2d of November, at 11 A. M. 
being at the entrance of the river, we {aw 
four ſail at anchor off Barra Point, found 
them to be one of the tranſports, two 
ſloops, and a French frigate. The tran- 
{port mounted 16 guns, and was, as I 
heard, manned with Frenchmen and Ne- 
groes, belonging to Albreda, on the banks 
of Gambia, and intereſted with the French. 
At twelve the tranſport and two floops 
were ſet on fire, the other tranſport being 
burnt the preceding day. At one P. M. 
the enemy's ſhip being under weigh, and 
the Zephyr within piſtol-ſhot of her, a 
warm action enſued, and laſted till four 
P. M. when, through chaſing, the Ze- 
phyr and enemy grounded (at very near 
low water) as cloſe to each other as before, 
which occaſioned the action to be renewed 
with redoubled violence, hence more re- 
ſembling two batteries on ſhore than a 
ſea-fight. During the greateſt part of the 
action, the letter of marque was anchored 
three quarters of a mile a-ſtern ; but not- 
withſtanding, a continual fire was kept 
up by the Zephyr and enemy till fix, 
when the enemy ſtruck, with the loſs of 
12 killed, and 28 wounded : the Zephyr 
2 killed, and 4 wounded ; her bowiprit, 
maintopmaſt, and main-yards, ſhot away; 
her hull, maſts, yards, fails, and -rigging, 
very much ſhattered ; inſomuch, that 
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with the greateſt dithculty on the 12th, 
We arrived at Goree. During the whe * 
of the action, the Zephyr was in the ut 
moſt danger from fire-rafts, both under 
her bows and ſtern; but Iuckily the de- 
ſtructive intentions of the enemy proved 
abortive. © 


After boarding the enemy, we found 
her to be the Senegal, (LIES Com- 
mandant Allery,) the French King's ſtiip, 
mounting 18 fix-pounders, and 126 men, 
but fought the Zephyr with 22, owing 
to tranſporting guns. She was formerly 
the Racchorſe, commanded by Lord Mul- 
grave, and lately the Senegal in his Ma- 


jeſty's ſervice. As ſhe was of great detri- 
ment to his Majeſty's trading ſubjects on 
the coaſt of Africa, the taking of her 
gives me the utmoſt pleaſure and ſatisfac- 
tion. | 

On our arrival on the 12th at Goree, 
from Gambia, Governor Wall gave me in- 
formation of two veſſels being off Senegal 
Bar, taking in gum. Ready to act contv- 
nant with this information, though in ſo 
ſhattered a condition, and the Senegal not 
condemned, from w hich the property of 
the captors was at ſtake, we cheerfully 
conſented to proceed in purſuit of the ap- 
parent {ſuccets ; but the wind being at 
N. E. directly contrary, and the Zephyr 
in an infirm fituation, after beating five 
days out at fea, the ſhips were obliged to 
return to Goree, in order to refit, ou pur- 
pole that we might a ſecond time be able 
to attempt the expedition. 

On our return, the condemnation of 
the Ship Senegal was entered upon, aud 
the Judge-Advocate demanding an in- 
ventory, proper officers and men were 
fent from the Zephyr for that purpoſe, 
and that of reſtoring her for the aforelaid 
expedition: but alas! through ſonic un- 
known cauſc, on the 22d of November, 
ſhe was unhappily blown up, with the 
loſs of Lieutenant George Crofts, and 22 
others, officers and ſeamen. 

I flatter myſelf their Lordſhips will ſhew 
all neceſſary indulgence to the officers and 


ll 


ſeamen's 
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ſ-amen's friends, who nobly and gallantly 
ſupported me 1n the Jate action, and un- 
luckily ſuffered by the above accident.“ 
GUILFORD, AcT10N OF IN 1781. A 
town in the county of the fame name, in 
the diſtrict of Saliſbury, North Carolina, 
North America. For an account of which 


{ce the following letter, 


| Guildford, March the 171%, 1781. 
& My Lord, 

Having occaſion to diſpatch my Aid- de- 
Camp,” Captain Br odrick, with the parti- 
culars of the action of the 15th, in com- 
pliance with general directions from Sir 
Henry Clinton, I ſhall embrace the oppor- 
tunity to give your Lordſhip an account 
of the operations of the troops under my 
command, previous to that event, and of 
thote ſubſequent, until the departure of 
Captain Brodrick. 

My plan for the. winter's campaign was 
to penetrate into North Carolina, leaving 
South Carolina in {ecurity againſt any pro- 

bable attack in my ablence. 


Lord Rawdon, with a conſiderable body 


of troops, had charge of the defenſive, and 
I proceeded about the middle of January 
upon the offenſive operations. I deſigned 


to march by the upper, in preference to 


the lower roads, leading into North Ca- 
rolina, becauſe fords being frequent above 
the forks of the rivers, my paſſage there 
could not be ealily obſtructed : and Gene- 
ral Green having taken poſt on the Pen- 
tec, and there being few fords in any of 
the great rivers of this country below their 
forks, eſpecially in winter, I apprehended 
being much delayed, if not entirely pre- 
vented from penetrating by the latter 
route. I was the more induced to prefer 
this route, as I hoped in my way to be 
able to deſtroy, or drive out of South Ca- 
rolina, the corps of the enemy commanded 
by General Morgan, which threatened 
our valuable diſtrict of Ninety-Six: and! 
likewiſe hoped by rapid marches, to be 


between General Green and Virginia, 


and by that mcans force him to fight, 
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without receiving any re-inforcement 
from that province; or, failing of that, 
to oblige him to quit North Carolina with 
precipitation, and thereby encourage our 
friends to make good their promites of a 
general riſing, to aſſiſt me in re- -eſtabliſhing 
his Majeſty's government, 

The unfortunate affair of the 17th of 
January, was a very unexpected and ſe- 
vere blow, However, being thoroughly 
{euſible that defenſive meaſures would be 
certain ruin to the affairs of Britain in the 
louthern colonies, this event did not deter 
me from proſecuting the original plan. 

That General Green might be uncer- 
tain of my intended route as long as poſſi- 
ble, 1 had left General Leſlie at Camden, 
until I was ready to move from Wynneſ- 
borough, and he was now within a march 
of me. I employed the 18th in forming a 
Junction with him, and in collecting the 
remains of Lieutenant-Colonel Tarleton's 
corps; after which, great exertions were 
made by part of the army, without bag- 
gage, to retake our priſoners, and to in- 
tercept General Morgau's corps, on its 
retreat to the Catawba ; but the celerity 
of their movements, and the ſwelling of 
the numberleis creeks in our way, render- 
ed all our efforts fruitleſs. I therefore aſ- 
ſembled the army on the 25th at Ram- 
ſoure's-mill, on the ſouth fork of the Ca- 
tawba; and as the loſs of my light troops 
could only be remedied by the activity of 
the whole corps, I employed a halt of two 
days in collecting ſome flour, and in de— 
ſtroying ſuperfluous baggage, and all my 
waggons, except thole loaded with hoſpi- 
tal ſtores, ſalt, and ammunition, and four 
reſerved empty, in readineſs for ſick or 
wounded. In this meaſure, though at 
the expenſe of a great deal of officers bag- 
gage, and of all proſpect in future of 
rum, and even a regular ſupply of provi- 
ſions for the ſoldiers, I muſt, in juſtice to 
this armv, fay, that there was the moſt 
general and cheerful acquieſcence. 

In the meantime the rains had rendered 
the North Catawba impaſlable, and Gene- 

ral 
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ral Morgan's corps, the militia of the re- 
bellious counties of Rowan and Mecklen- 
burgh, under General Davidion, or the 
gang of plunderers uſually under the com- 
mand of General Sumpter, not then reco- 
vercd from his wounds, had occupied all 
the fords in a ſpace of more than 40 miles 
upwards from the fork. I approached the 
river during its height, by thort marches, 


ſo as to give the enemy equal apprehen- 


ſions for ſeveral fords; and after having 
procured the beſt information in my 


power, I reſolved to attempt the paſſage 


at a private ford (then ſlightly guarded ) 
near M<Cowan's Ford, on the morning 
of the 1ſt of February. | 
Lieutenant-Colonel Webſter was de— 
tached with part of the army, and all the 
baggage, to Beattie's Ford, {ix miles 
above M Cowau's, where General Davidſon 
was ſuppoſed to be poſted with 500 mili- 
tia, and was directed to make every polli- 
ble demonſtration, by cannonading and 
otherwiſe, of an intention to force a pal- 
{age there; and I marched at one in the 
morning, with the brigade of guards, re- 
giment of Boſe, 23d regiment, 200 ca- 
valry, and two three-pounders, to the 
ford fixed upon for the real attempt. The 


morning being very dark and rainy, and. 


part of our way through a wood, where 
there was no road, one of the three 
pounders, in front of the 23d regiment 
and the cavalry, overſet in a {wamp, and 


occafioned thoſe corps to loſe the line of 


march ; and ſome of the artillery men be- 
longing to the other gun, one of whom 
had the match, having ſtopped to afliſt, 
were likewile left behind. — The head of 
the column, in the mean while, arrived 
at the bank of the river, and day began 
to break. I could make no uſe of the 
gun that was up; and it was cvident, 
from the number of fires on the other 
fide, that the oppolition would be greater 
than I had expected. However, as J 


knew that the rain then falling, would 
Hon render the river again impaſſable, and 
I had received information the evening 


mom} 
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before, that General Green had arrived 

in General Morgan's camp, and that li; 
army was marching after him with the 
greateſt expedition, I determined not % 
deſiſt from the attempt; and therefore 

full of confidence in the zeal and gallantry 
of Brigadier-General O Hara, and of the 
brigade of guards under his command, ] 
ordered them to march on ; but to pre- 
vent contuſion, not to fire until they 
gained the oppolite bank. Their beha- 


viour juſtified my high opinion of them; 


for a conſtant fire from the enemy, in a 
ford upwards, ef 500 yards wide, in many 
places up to their middle, with a rocky 
bottom, and ſtrong current, made no im- 
preilion on their cool and determined ya- 
lour, nor checked their paſlage. The 
light infantry landed firſt, immediately 
formed, and in a few minutes, killed or 
diſperſed every thing that appeared before 
them, the reſt of the troops forming and 
advancing in ſucceſſion. We now learned, 
that we had been oppoſed by about zoo 
militia, that had taken poſt there, only 
the evening before, under the comma d 
of General Davidſon. Their General, and 
two or three other officers, were among 
the killed: the number of wounded was 
uncertain, and a few were taken priſo— 
ners. On our fide, Lieutenant-Colonel 
Hall, and three men, were killed, and 


| 36 wounded, all of the light infantry and 


grenadiers of the guards. By this time 
the rear of the column had joincd, and 
the whole having paſſed withythe greateſt 
diſpatch, I detached Lieutcnant-Colontl 
Tarleton, with the cavairy and 23d regi- 
ment, to purſue the routed militia: a 
few were ſoon killed or taken: and Lieu— 
tenant-Colonel Tarleton having learnci, 


300 or 4oo cf the neighbouring militia 


were to aſſemble that day at "Farrank's 
houſe, about ten miles from the ford, 
leaving his infantry, he went. on with the 
cavalry, and finding; the militia as expcc- 
ted, he, with excellent conduct and great 
{pirit, attacked them inſtantly, and to- 


| tally routed them, with little loſs on his 


fide, 
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fide, and on their's between 40 and 50 
killed, wounded, or pr ifoners, This 
ſtroke, with our paſlage of the ford, 16 
effectually diſpirited the militia, that we 
met with no further oppoſition on our 
march to the Tadkin, through one of the 
molt rebellious tracts in America. 

During this time, the rebels having 
quitted Beattie's ford, Licutenant-Colonel 
Webſter was paſſing his detachment, and 


the baggage of the army, 
come tedious and difficult, by the conti- 


nuance of the rain, and. the {welling of 


the river; but all joined us ſoon after 
dark, about ſix miles from Beattie's ford. 
"The other fords were likewiſe abandoned 
by the enemy. The greateſt part of the 
militia diſperſed; and General Morgan 
with his corps, marched all that afternoon. 
and the following night, toward Saliſbury. 
Ve purfued next morning, in hopes to 
intercept him between the rivers, and af- 
ter ſtruggliug with many difficulties, ari- 
ling from twelled creeks and bad roads, 
the guards came up with his rear, in the 
cvening of the 3d, routed it, and took a 
tew waggons, at the trading ford of the 
Yadkin, Ile had paſſed the body of his 
infantry in flats, and his cavalry and wag- 
gons by the ford, during that day and 
the preceding night ; 
our arrival, the boats were ſecured on 
the other {ide, and the ford had become 
impaflable. The river continuing to riſe, 
aud the weather appearing unſettled, I 
determined to march to the upper fords, 


after procuring a {mall ſupply of proviſions 


at Saliſbury; This, and the height of the 
crechs in our way, detained me two days; 
anu in that time Morgan having quitted 
the banks of the river, I had information 
from our friends, who croſſed in canoes, 
that Genera] Green's army was marching 
with the utmoſt difpatch, to form a junc- 
tion with him at Guildford, Not having 
had time to collect the North Carolina 
militia, and having received no re-inforce- 
ment from Virginia, I concluded that he 
would do every thing in his power to 


This had be- 


but at the time of 


— 
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avoid an action on the ſouth-fide of the 

an; and it being my intereſt to force 
him to fight, I made great expedition, and 
got between him and the upper fords ; and 
being aſſured that the lower fords are 
teldom practicable in the winter, and that 
he could not collect many flats at any of 
the ferrics, I was in great hopes that he 


would not c{cape me without receiving a 


blow. 

Nothing could exceed the patience and 
alacrity of the officers and ſoldiers under 
cvery ſpecies of hardſhip and fatigue, in 
endeavouring to overtake him; but our 
intelligence upon this occaſion was ex- 
cceding defective; which, with heavy 
rains, bad roads, and the paſlage of many 
deep creeks, and bridges deſtroyed by the 
enemy's light troops, rendered all our ex 
ertions vain; for upon our arrival at 
Boyd's ferry, on the 15'h, we learned 
that his rear guard had got over the night 
before, his baggage and main body having 
paſſed the preceding day, at that and a 
neighbouring ferry, where more flats had 
been collected than had been repreſented 
to me as poſhble. My force being ill 
ſuited to enter, by that quarter, fo powerful 
a province as Virginia, and North Caro- 
lina being in the utmoſt confuſton, after 
giving the troops a halt of one day, I 
proceeded by eaſy marches to Hilſborough, 
where I crectcd the King's ſtandard, 
invited by proclamation, all loyal ſubjects 
to repair to it, and to ſtand forth and take 


and 


* 


an active part, in aſſiſting me to reſtore or- 


der and conſtitutional government. As @ 
conſiderable body of friends were ſaid to 
reſide between the Haw and Deep rivers, 
I detached Lieutenant-Colonel Tarleton 
on the 23d, with the cavalry and a {mall 
body of infantry, to prevent their being 
interrupted in aſſembling. Unluckily a 
detachment of the rebel light troops 
had croſſed the fame day, and by accident 
fell in with 200 of our friends, under Co- 
| lone] Pyle, en their way to Hilſborough, 
| who miſtaking the rebels for Lieutenant- 


Colonel Tarleton's corps, allowed the- 
{ers 
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{-lves to be ſurrounded, and a number of 
them were moſt inhumanly butchered, 
when begging tor quarter, without mak- 
ing the lcait reuſtance. Ihe fame day 
bad certain intelligence that Gen. Green, 
having been re inforced, had croſſed the 
Dan, which rendering it imprudent to 1e- 
parate my corps, occaſioned the recall of 
Licutenant - Colonel Tarleton's detach- 
ment; and forage and proviſions being 
ſcarce in the neighbourhood of Hilſbo- 
rough, as well as the poſition too diſtant 
(upon the approach of the rebel army) 
for the protection of the body of our 
friends, 1 judged it expedient to croſs the 
Haw, and encamped near Allamance 
creek, detaching Licutenant-Col. 'Tarleton 
with the cavalry, light company of the 
guards,and 150 men of Lieutenant. Colonel 
Webſter's brigade, a few miles from me 
on the road to Deep-river, more effectu- 
ally to cover the country. 

General Green's light troops ſoon 
made their appearance; and on the 2d, 
a patrole having reported, that he had {cen 
both cavalry and infantry near to his poſt, 
1 directed Lieatenant-Colonel Tarleton 
to move forward, with proper Precaution, 
and endeavour to diſcover the deſigus of 
the enemy. He had not advanced far, 
when he fell in with a conſiderable corps, 
which he immediately attacked and rout- 
cd; but being ignorant of their force, 
and whether they were ſupported, with 


great prudence deſiſted from purſuit. He 


ſoon learned from priſoners, that thoſe he 
had beat were Lec's legion, 300 or 400 
back-mountain men under Colonel Preſton, 
with a number of militia ; and that Ge 
neral Green, with part of his army, was 
not far diſtant, Our ſituation for the 
former few days had been amongſt timid 
friends, and adjoining to invetcrate rebels. 
Between them, I had been totally deiti- 
tute of information, which loſt me a very 
favourable opportunity of attacking the 
rebel army. General Green fell back to 


Chompſon's houſe, near Boyd's ford, on 
the Reedy Fork; but his light troops "and lj 


| 
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militia {till remained near us; and as 1 
was informed that they were poſted care- 
leisly at ſeparate plantations, for the con. 
venience of ſubſiſting, I marched on the 
16th to drive them in, and to attack Ge. 
neral Green, if an opportunity offered. J 
lucceeded completely in the firſt; anq at 
Weitzell's mill, on the Reedy Fork, where 
they made a ſtand, the back- mountain 
men, and ſome Virginia militia, ſuffered 
conſiderably, with little loſs on our ſide; 
but a timely and precipitate retreat oyer 
the Haw, prevented the latter. I knew 
that the Virginia re-inforcements were 
upon their march, and it was apparent 
that the enemy would, if poſlible, avoid 
riſking an action before their arrival. 
'The nighbourhood of the fords of the 
Dan in their rear, and the extreme diffi- 
culty of ſubſiſting my troops in that ex- 
hauſted country, putting it out of my 
power to force them, my reſolution was 
ro give our friends time to join ns, by 
coveriug their country as eftectually as 
poſlible, confiſtent with the ſubſiſtence of 
the troops, ſtill approaching the commu- 
nication with our ſhipping in Cape Fear 
river, which I {aw it would ſoon become 
indiſpenſably neceſlary to open, on ac- 
count of the ſufferings of the army, from 
the want of {upplics of every kind, At 
the ſame time I was determined to fight 
the rebel army if it appproached me, be- 
ing convinced that it would be impoſſible 
to ſucced in that great object of our ardu- 
ous campaign, the calling forth the nume— 
rons loyaliſts of North Carolina, whilſt a 
doubt remained on their minds of the ſu— 
periority of our arms. With thcle views 
I had moved to the Quaker meeting, in 
the forks of Deep-river, on the 13th; and 
on the 14th, I received the information, 
which occaſioned the movements that 


brought on the action at Guildford, of 


which I ſhall give your Lordſhip an ac- 

count in a ſeparate letter. I have the 

honour to be, &c. 
(Signed) 


CORNWALLIS.“ 
Guildjord, 
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Guildford, March 17, 1781. 
&© My Lord, 

I have the ſatisfaction to inform your 
Lordſhip, that his Majeſty's troops under 
my command, obtained a ſignal victory, 
on the 15h inſtant, over the rebel army 
commanded by General Green. 

In partuance of my intended plan, com- 
municatcd to your Lordſhip in my diſ- 
patches, I had encamped on the 13th 
inſtant, at the Quaker meeting, between 
the forks of Decp-river. On the 14th, I 
received information that General Butler, 
with a body of North Carolina militia, 


and the expected re-inforcements from. 


Virginia, faid to conſiſt of a Virginia ſtate 
regiment, a Corps of Virginia eighteen 
months men, 3oco Virginia militia, and 
recruits for the Maryland linc, had joined 
General Green; and that the whole ar- 
my, which was reported to amount to 
9 or 10,000 men, was marching to attack 
the Britiſh troops. During the afternoon 
intelligence was brought, which was con- 
ſirmed in the night, that he had advanced 
that day to Guildford, about 12 miles 
from our camp. Being now perſuade 
that he had reſolved to hazard an engage- 
meat, afier detaching Licutenant-Colonel 
Hamilton with our waggons and baggage, 
clcorted by his own regiment, a detach- 
ment of 100 infantry, and 20 cavalry, to- 
wards Bell's mill, on Deep-river, I march- 
ed wiih the reſt of the corps at day break, 
on the morning of the 15th, to meet the 
enemy, or to attack them in their encamp- 
ment. 
our advanced guard, commanded by Lieu— 
tenant-Colonel Parlcton, fell in with a 
corps of the enemy, conſiſting of Lee's 
legion, ſome back-mountain men, and 
Virginia militia, which he attacked with 
his uſual good conduct and ſpirit, and de- 
fexted: and continuing our march, we 
found 
ground, about a mile and a half from the 
court-houſe. The priſoners taken by 
Licatenant-Colonel Tarlet en, having been 
teveral days with the advanced cor Ps, 
Nun. LVII. 


the rebel army polted on riſing 


| 


About four miles from Guildford, | 


— — 


— — — 


him. 
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could give me no account of the enemy's 
order or poſition; and the country peo- 
ple were extremely inaccurate in their 
deſcription of the ground. Immediately 
between the head of the column and the 
enemy's line, was a conſiderable pjanta- 
tion, one large field of which was on our 
lefr of the road, and two others, with a 
wood of about 209 yards bread between 
them, on our right cf it: beyond theſe 
fields, the wood continued tor ſcveral miles 
to our right, 'The wood beyond the 
plantation in our front, 1a the ſkirt of 
which the enemy's firſt line was formed, 
was about a mile in depth, the road then 
leading into an exiteniive {pace of cleared 


| ground about Guildford court-houſe. The 


woods on our right and lefr, were re- 
ported to be impracticable for cannon ; 
but as that on our right appeared to be 
molt open, I reſolved to attack the left 
wing of the enemy; and whilſt my diſpo- 
lition was making for that purpole, I or- 
dered Lieutenant-Colonel Macleod to bring 
forward the guns, and cannonade their 
center. The attack was directed to be 
made in the following order : 

On the right the regiment of Boſe, and 
the 7iſt regiment, led by Major-General 
Leilic, and ſupported by the iſt battalion 
of guards; on their left the 23d and 33d 
regiments, led by Lieutenant - Colonel 
VWebſter, and ſupported by the grenadiers 
and 2d battalion of guards, commanded 
by Br:gadicr-General O Hara; the yagers 
and light infantry of the guards, remain- 
cd in the wood on the left of the guns; 
and the cavalry in the road, ready to act 
as circumitances m ght require. Our pre— 
parations being made, the a ion began 
bout half an hour part one in the after— 
noon. Major-General L: lic, after being 
obliged, by the great-extent of the e e— 
my's line, to briog up the iſt battalion of 
guards to the right of the reg'ment of 
Boſe, ſoon defeated every thing be fre 
Lieutenant-Colonel Webſter having 
joined the left of Major Gui eral Lefl' 's 
diviſion, was no lels fucceiful i his 

* LI1II frout; 
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front ; when, on finding that the left of 
the 33d was cxpolcd to à heavy fire fron: 
the right wing of the enemy, he changed 
his front to the left, and being dupa 
by the yagers and light in antry of the 
guards, attacked and routed it; the gre- 
nadiers and 2d battalion of guards, moV- 
ing forward to occupy the ground left 


a) 
4 


| 


vacant by the movement of Licuteuant- | 


Colonel Webſter. 

All the infantry being now in the line, 
Lieutenant-Colonel Parleton bail directions 
to keep his cavalry compact, and not to 
charge without potitive orders, except to 
protect any of the corps from the moſt 
evident danger of being defeated. The 
exccilive thickneſs of rhe woods rendered 
our bayonets of little uſe, and enabled 
the brokxea enemy to make fr cquent ſtands, 
with an irregular fire, which occationed 
ſome lots, and to ſeveral of the corps great 
delay, particalarly on our right, where 
the firit batialion of guards, aud regiment 
of Bote, were warmly engaged in fron! 
flank, and rear, with ſome of the enemy 
that had been ronted on the firit attack, 

and with part of the exircmity of their 
left wing, which by the clojencis of thc 
wood, had been paſſed unbroken. The 
71it regiment and grenadiers, and 2d bat- 
talion of guards, not know ing what was 
palling on their right, and hearing the 
fire advance on their left, continued to 
move forward, the artillery keeping pace 
with them on the road, followed by the 
cavalry. The 24 batialicn of the guards 
firſt gained the clear ground near Guild 

ford court-houle, and found a corps of 
Continential infantry, much fſupcrior in 
number, formed in the open field on the 
left of the road. Glo ing with impa- 
tience to ſignalize them{c 1* es, they 1n- 
ſtantly attacked and defeated them, taking 
two ſix-pounders; but purſuing into the 
wood with two much argour, were thrown 
into confuſion by a heavy fire, and imme- 
diately charged and driven back into the 
field, by Colonel Waſhington's dragoons, 

with the loſs of the . pdunders they 


| 
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bad taken, The enemy's cavalry was 
00 Tepuiicd by a well directed fire from 
wo three pounders juit brought up Ly 
Licutenant Maclcod, and by tie apap. 
alice of the grenadiers of the guar. and 
of the 7iſt regiment, Which having ber 
.npeded by tome deep raviues, Were now 
coming out of the wood, on the right of 
che guards oppoſite to the courthouſe, 
oy the {ſpirited esertions of Brigadier-Ge. 
ucral Otitarca, though wounded, the 24 
battalion of guards was ſoon rallied, and 
lupported by the grenadiers, returned to 
the charge with the greateſt alacrity, 
Ihe 23d regiment arriving at this initant 
from our ti, and Licutenant-Colone] 
Tarleton having advanced with part of 
the cavalry, the enemy were toon put to 
iight, and the two tfix-pounders once 
more fell into our hands; two ammunition 
waggons, and two, other fix-pounders, 
being all the artillery they had in the 
field, were likewiſe taken. About this 
.ime the 33d-regiment and light infantry 
of the guards, after overcoming many 
1 completely routed the corps 
viich was oppoſed to them, and put an 
3 to the action in this quarter : the 23d 
and 7iſt regiments, with part of the ca- 
valry, were ordered to purſue; the re- 
maiuder of the cavalry was detached with 
Lieutcnant-Colonel 'Varleton to our ris bt, 
where a heavy tire ſtill continued, aud 
here his appearance and ſpirited attack, 
contributed much to a ſpecdy termination 
of the action. The militia, with whici 
our right had been engaged, diſperſed in 
the wocds; the Continentials went oft by 
the Reedy Fork, bevond which it was not 
in = power to follow them, as their ca- 
valry had ſuffered but Jittle.--Our troops 
were excethvely fatigued, by an action 
which laſted an hour and a half; and our 
numerons wounded, diſperſed over an en- 
tenſwe {pace of Counteys require. imme— 
diate attention. The care of our wound- 
ed, and the total want cf proyiiions in an 
ex 1 country, n it _— impol- 
xt day CO 
Ale 


_ 


1 
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The enemy did nat ſtop until they got toi! © 
the on T'roublef me Cicel., 
13 miles {rom che field of battle. 

rom cur own objervation, and the beſt 
accounts we could procurc, we did not 
deubt but the Nirength +4 the enemy ex 
ceeded 7000 men: their militia conmpule 
their Jug, With 1 advabced 
rails of the fileids in Thy) the Con 
tinentials ere nes ee 10 ti. 
roar of their right Their cannon 
fred on us Wut. it we weie fc rining fro: 
ine center Of the line of militia, but were 
wihlrawn to the Continentials before the 
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attuck. 

have the honour to incloſe your Lord- 
ſip the lite of our Killed aud wounded, 
(Ip ain Schutz's wound is fuppoled to be 
mortal; but the ſurgeons alture me, that 

none of the other oitcwrs arc in danger, 
aud that a great number of the men will 
oon recover. I cannot afcertain the lots 
of the enemy, but it mult have been con- 
ſiderable: between 290 uu zoo dead were 
left upon the field: many of their wound 
ed that were able to move, whilit we 
were employed in the care of our own, 
eicap<d aud followed thc routed enemy 3 
and our caitle-drivers and foraging par- 
ties have reportcd to me, that the houſes 
in a circle of lix or eight miles round us 
are full of o:hers. Jhoſe that remained, 
we have taken the heit care of in 
Powe We took few priſoners, ow ing 

> the exceſhve thicknels of the wood fa 
ciltatt ing their clceape, and every mon of 
our army being repeatedly wanted for 


Ons 


action. 

The conduct and ad ions of the ofticers 
and ſoldiers that compole this little army, 
Vii] do more juſtice to their merit than! 
can by we rds, Their peifevertg intri— 
Pidity in ag, ion, their invincible patience 
in the hardſhips and fatigues of a march 
of above 699 miles, in which they have 
fored ſeveral large rivers and number— 
lets cracks, many of Which woutt he reck- 


the world, without tents or covering 


and file, killed; 


jeants, 5 drummers, 


QHOG large rivers in any other country in | 
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p N lis, W 1 4utfcien ly mal.ifcit their 
„rdchit zal fer tic henour and jatercits of 
Ge ov CICLgN and their country. 


A Return of the Killed and IMM uunded at the 


HGattle of CG, Hf oi 4 


Total. 1 lieutenant-colonel, 2 licute- 
wants, 2 enſigus, 13 {erjeants, 75 rank 
brigadicr-gencrals, 2 
zcuteuant-coloncls, 9 Captains, 4 licute- 
ants, 5 entigns, 2 ſtaff-oflicers, 15 ſer- 
369 rank aud file 
25 rank aud file, 


3 
— 


vounded; 1 ſerjcant, 


mitliog. 
CHicers Names Aled and Founded. 


Lieut. OtlJars, killed. 

Holourable Licute— 
nant-Colone] Scuart, killed; Biig.dicr- 
Generals Om ara and Low ard, and 
Captain Swanton, wounded ; Captains 
Schutz, Nlaynad, and Grodricke, 
wounded, and ſince dead; Captains 
Lord Lunglafs and Maitiai.d, Enlign 
Stuart, and Adjut. Colquhoun, wourd- 
ed. 

23d foot. Second Lieutenant Robinſon, 
killed; Captain Peter, 3 

334 foot. Enlign Talbot, killed; Lieut. 
Colonel Webiter, (nge dead,) L cute- 
nants Sabin and Wynyaid, Eriiyns 
Kelly, Gre, and Huges, and Adjutant 
Fox, wounded. 

71ſt foot. Enlign Grant, kille.!. 

Regiment of Bote. Captains VWilmonſky 
(lince dead) and Eichenbrode, Lice e- 

zants Schwener ana 10 


Royal artillery, 
Brigade of guards. 


* 


Gaile, Eugn 


D' Irott (fince dead.) wounded. 


Britih legion. Licutcnant-Col. Carleton 
wounded, 
J. D XN D, 
Dep. Adjutant General. 
L 1112 Return 
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Return of the filled and wounded on the march | 
tht £1: 1NVorth Carolina in the Various ac- 
tin reading the battle of Guildford. 


Acetal. 1 licutenant-colonel, 11 rank and 
1. l, killed; 1 captain, 1 lieutenant, 7 
{er;cants, 79 rau and file, wounded, 


Ofpicers Names Killed and Founded. 
Brigade of Guards, 
ti Il, killed. | 
22d r giment. Lient. Chapman, wounded, 
25d ditto. Captain Ingram, wounded, 
J. DESPARD, Dep. Adj. General. 

JAMES OWN, ACTION NEAR, IN 
1781. Situated on James River, in the 
province of Virginia, North America. 
Ear]! Cornuw allis, after paſting James-river 
at Weſtover, moved to Hanover court- 
houſe, and croſſed the South Anna, the 
Marquis de la Fayette keeping about 20 
miles diſtance from him. From this place 

his Lordſliip detached Lieutenant Colonels 

'Tarleton and Simcoe, the former of which 
took ſome members of the aſſembly at 
Charlotte Ville, and deſtroyed there and 
on his return loco ſtand of good arms, 
ſome cloathing, and other ſtores, and be- 
tween 409 and 500 barrels of powder 
without oppoſition. 

Baron Steuben, who commanded about 
800 twelve-months men and militia, retired 
with great precipitation from the Point of 
Fork before Lieutenant-Colonel Simcoe, 
who, after uſing every exertion to attack 
his rear- guard, deſtroyed there and in the 
places adjacent about 3300 ſtand of arms 
then under repair, ſome ſalt, harneſs, &c. 
and about 15a barrels of powder. 

His Lordiliip then moved by Richmond, 
and arrived at Williamſburg on the 25th 
of june, heving, in addition to the arti- 
cles already mentioned, deſtroyed on this 

<Expediton in different places above 2000 
hogſheads of tobacco, a great number of 
iron guns, ten braſs French 24 pounders, 
and brought off four braſs thirteen-inch 


Licutenant-Colonel 
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four long braſs nine pounders, all French, 
and a conſiderable quantity of ſhot and 
tells. 

On the 26th, as Lieutenant-Colonel 
Simcoe, was returning with his corps, 
and the jagers, from the deſtruction of 
ſome boats aud ſtores on the Chikahominy, 
he was attacked by a much ſuperior force 
of the enemy, who were repulſed with 
conſiderable lots, and three othcers and 28 
privates taken priſoners. 

His Lordſhip having an intention to croſs 
James- river, marched on the 4th inſt. to a 
camp near lames- Town, and made his ar- 
rangements accordingly. On the 6th in- 
formation was brought him about noon of 
the approach of the enemy, and about 
four in the afternoon a large body attack- 
ed his out-poſts ; but concluding the cne- 
my would not bring a conſiderable force 
within his reach, unleſs they ſuppoſed no— 
thing was left but a rear-guard, his Lord- 
ſhip took every mcans to convince them 
of his weakneis, which had the delired 
effect, for about ſun- ſet a body of troops 
with artillery began to form in front of 
his camp; he then put the troops under 
arms, and ordered the army to advance in 
two lines. | | 

The attack was begun by the firſt line 
with great ſpirit, there being nothing but 
militia oppoſed to the light infantry ; the 
action was ſoon over on the right; but 
Lieutenant-Colonel Dundaſs's brigade, con- 
ſifting of the 43d, 76th, and 8oth regi- 
ments, which formed the left wing, mect- 
ing the Pennſy lvania line and detachment 
of the Marquis de la Fayette's Continentials, 
with two {ix-pounders, a {mart action en- 


| ſued for ſome minutes, when the enemy 


gave way and abandoned their cannon. 
The cavalry were ready to purſue, but the 
darkneſs of the evenivg prevented his 
Lordthip making uſe of them. 

His Lordſhip commends the ſpirit and 
good behaviour of the officers and ſoldiers 
of the whole army; but the 76'h and 80th 


regiments, on whom the bruut of the ac- 
tion 


mortars, five braſs eight inch nnn 


„4 
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tion ſell, had an opportunity of diſtinguiſh- | 
ing themſelves particularly. 

And his Lord{hip ſays Lieutenant-Co— 
jonel Dundaſs's conduct aud gallantry de. 
ſerve the higheſt praiſe. The force of the 
enemy in the field was about 2000 Conti- 
nentials and militia, and their loſs he be. 
lieves between 200 and 3oo, and that half 
an hour more daylight would probably 
have given him the greateſt part of the 
corps. Cr 

KING'S MOUNTAIN, ACTION OF, IN 
1781. A place lo called ou he veitern 
counnes of North Carolina, North Ame 
rica, Sec the following letters by both 
partico. : 


Extra of e Letter from the Earl Cornwall: 
to Henry Chnti;., dated Comp, at W yn- 
1: obe, December 3, 1780. 


6 | bad the honour to inform your Ex- 
celle, that M:jor Feiguſ n had teken 
infinite pains with tone of ibe miliiia of 
Ninety-Six. He obtain d my permiſſion 
to make un incurſio into 1Tyon-county, 
whilſt the tickets of my army prevented 
D % moving As he bad only militia and 
the fmali remains of his own corps, with- 
out baggage or artillery, and as he pro- 
ned to come back if he heard of any ſ'- 
peri.r force, I thought he could do no 
harm, and might help to keep alive the 
{pirits of our friends in North Carolina, 
which might be damped by the flowneſs 
of our motions: the event proved unfor- 


tunate without any fault of Major Fergu- 


ſon's. A numerous and unexpected enemy 
came from the mountains; as they had 
gooch horſes their movements were rapid: 
Major Ferguſon as tempted to ſtay near 
the mountains longer than he intended, in 
hopes of cutting off Colonel Clarke on his 
return from Georgia. He was not aware 
thit the enemy was ſo near him; and in 
endeavouring to execute my orders of paſ- 
Ing the Catawha, and joining me at Char- 
lotte Town, he was attacked by a very 


KIN 
ſuperior force, and totally defeated on 
King's mountain.“ 
1 he following letters were publiſhed at 


Philadelphia the 25th of October, by or- 
| der of Congrels. 


To the Honourable My. Sumner. 


Camp at Rocky-Rroer, Oct. 10, 1780. 
6 Ss | 
I have the pleaſure of handing you very 
agrecablc intelligence from the weit. Fer- 
guion, the great partizan, has miſcarricd. 
This we are aſſured from Mr. Tate, Bri- 
gadier-Major to Sumpter's late command. 
Ihe particulais from that gentleman ſtand 
thus: Ihe Colonels Campbell, Cleveland, 
Shelby, Sever, Williams, Brandon, and 
Lacey, formed a conjuntive body ncar 
Gilbert-Town, confiſting of gooo men; 
nom this body were ſelscted 1600 good 
horie, who immediately went in purſuit 
of Colonel Ferguſon, who was making his 
way to Charlotte; our people overtook 
them, well potted, on King's mountain, 
and on the evening of the 7th, at four 
o'clock, began the attack which continued 
47 minutes. Colonel Ferguſon fell in the 
action, beſides 150 men; 810 were made 
priſoners, including the Britiſh ; 150 of 
the priſoners are wounded ; 1500 ſtand of 
arms fell into our hands. Colonel Fergu- 
ion had about 1400 men; our people {ur- 
rounded them. We loſt 10 men, among 
whom is Major Chroncelle, of Lincoln 
county; Colonel Williams is mortally 
wounded ; the number of our wounded 
cannot be alcertained. This blow will 
certainly affect the Britiſh army conſidera- 
bly. The Brigadier-Major who gave us 
this was in the action. 
'The above is true; the blow is great; 
I give you joy on the occaſion. 
(Signed) W. DAVIDSON.” 
LUCIA (ST.) ATTACKED, IN 1781. 


One of the Caribee Iflands, in the Welt- 
Indies. Sce the following letters. 
Extract 


LUC 


Extract of a Letter from the Honourable 
Iicjor-General Vang lan to Lord George 


Germaine, dated Barbadces, _ 16% 


1781. 30 


% My Lord, 

On the roth of May, the Fr ench flect, 
oniting of 24 ſhips of the line and fri- 
gates, landed troops at St. Lucia, aud 
ſummoned Pidge sn iſland to ſurrender; 
but on viewing the F igie and Morne, wiln 
other parts of the itiznd under military 
government, they judged it prudent to 
re-cnibark their troops, and quitted St 
Lucia very guicxly, 

Gn this occuuon I beg leeve to obſerve, 
for your Lordtiiup's Kin“ repreſentation to 
his Majeity, the very great cxertions and 
attention ſhewn by Brizadier-Gouneral St, 
Leger, who commands in that iſland, to 
its trength, and ſecufity, and the great 
ardour and chearfulneſs with which the 
troops in that important poſt have exccu- 
ted their bf ; and permit me, my Lord, 
to add, that I coniider myſelf and the 
ſervice 4 0 indebted to the alacrity and 
aid given by Captain Robert Linzee and 
Captain Rodney, and the other officers 
and fcamen of his Majeſty's frigates, poit 


e at the Vigie and Pidgeon-Iſland at the 


time the enemy made their landing. 

Nor can I omit taking notice of the very 
ſpirited and meritorious part of the mer- 
chants, who embodied th Ticlves for the 
defence of bis 7-1 jeſty's itland, 

- On this expedi ion of the enemy to St. 
eis, the only jols on our par', that I 
have heard, is a few fick men of the 46 h 
regiment, „ hich, with their comforts and 
neceſſaries, they carricqd off. 

Upon the 27th, hearing that a flying 
ſquadron of the enemy had appeared eas 
Tobago, Sir George Rodney diſpatched 
Rear-Adm'ral Drake with fix fail of the 
line, and {ome frigates, in which I had 
the $9'h regiment, a flank company of 
the 60th, and a volunteer compari, un— 
der the command of Biigadier-Goiers! 
Skeene, to {ſucceur and relieve that iſland. 
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anchor out of {hot, 
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On the Rear-Admiral's approach, finding 
the whole French fleet had inveſted the 
ifland, he apprized Sir George Rodney of 

br, e returned with his {quadron to form 
a junction with the reſt of the fleet. On 
receiving this information the 2d current, 

I immediately embirked with Adm iral 
Rodney, who fſaijed on the zd, with 
tne whole fect, to the relief of "Yohapy, 
Arriving on the 4th near the . ve 
{eat on ſhore an ofhcer to Pi OCUTE the ne- 
ceſlary intelligence, and guides to conduct 
the troops to relieve the gaitifon, On 
his return I was informed that the iſtand 
had c2pitulated, a circumſtance 1 learned 
with much concern; but not having re- 
ceived any accounts as. yet from [ar 
quarter, prevents my giving your Lord— 
hip the particulars. mY 


Copy of a Lettcr from Br gaclier-Ceneral St. 
Leger 70 the Honourable NMojor-GencWral 
Vaughan, dated St. Lucia, May 14, 1781. 


c Sir, 

From what I could obſerve of the mo- 
tions of the enemy at Martinico, I was 
convinced they meant an attack on this 
Iſland, which made me very diligent in 
preparing for them. On "Thurſday the 
loth inſtant they embarked at Sr. Anr'x, 
and that evening landed at L'Etpcrance 
and Por: Dauphin. Ihey had 25 fail of 
the line and ſome frigates, which kept a— 
breaſt and to windward of Pigeon Iſand. 
The next moruing early, the 11th, they 
took poſſeſſion of Gros Iflet, and ſummon— 
d Pidgeon-Ifiand to furrender, wv hich vas 
r-jccted with proper contempt. They ad- 
vanced detachments to take prſſeflien of 
the heights oppoſite the Morne Fortune, 
a here we diicovercd them at day-brewk 
on the 12th, after a tireſome march. 


About one o'cleck P. M. their fleet care 


to an anchor in Chocque Bay, their wind- 
ward flips juit within reach of Pidgeon— 
land battery, which ſtruck ſeveral of 
them, mace them weigh, and come toan 
I wis much pleaſe! 

£0 
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to ſec that battery ſo effectual againſt every 
ſhip that came within reach of its guns. 
Tuis movement of their fleet induced me 


to think they either intended to land their | 


marines, or take on board their advanced 
detachments; it proved the latter, which 
they did that night; the reſt re-embarked 
to the windward of Gros-llet ; their num— 
bers 1 have not yet been able to learn; 
they were commanded by the Marquis de 
Pouille and a Major-General. Their de- 
ſign was to cut off the 46th regiment, and 
make a puſh at the M rae Fortune; be- 
ing ditappointed in that, and having re- 
connoitred this hill (from a neighbonring 
plantation), which they found very well 
prepared ror them, they thought proper 
to retreat. Juſt as the enemy was pre - 
paring to land, the Thetis, Santa Monica, 
and Sybil frigates, with the Scourge 
ſloop, were off the Carenage ; Captain 
Linzec of the Santa Monica, came up to 
the Morne, to conſult what was beſt to 
be done for the good of rhe ſervice. I 
{ſtrongly recommended their coming into 
the Carenage, which they did, and af- 
forded a great ſtrength to the garrifon. 
The Thetis unfortunatcly ſtruck on a 
rock, and is now funk near the Cornwall. 
Captain Robert Linzce made every effort 
to fave his ſhip; that being impoſſible, he 
came up With his men to Morne Fortune, 
where he was of eſſential ſervice. Captain 
Linzee of the Sinta Monica commanded 
in the Carenage, and had the direction of 
the Vice, which was well manncd, as 
well as all the batteries, with the captains 
of merchant-men and their fnilors. Upon 
the evemy's tft appearing I formed all ihe 
Fnvxith in the Carenage into a corps of 
militia, who thewed a great deal of ſpirit. 
I allure your Excellency the troops and 
ſallors have gone through a great deal of 
fatigue, in preparing for the enemy, with 
more chearfulneſs than I am able to de- 
ſeribe. "Phough I have every reaſon to 
believe all their troops are re-embarked, 
hall be very much upon my guard againfi 
ary Coup tùucey may hercatier meduatc. 
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Captain Linzee and I have thought it right 
to diſpatch the Scourge in ſearch of Sir 
George Rodney, to let him know how 
matters ſtand, and have diſpatched a ſchoo- 
ner to Barbadoes, to put them on their 
guard, 

On the approach of the enemy, on the 


10th, a {loop went off for Barbadoes, by 


which I wrote to General Cuningham ; 
as I firmly believed, if they did not attack 
me, they would go there. | 
] have the honour, &c. 
(Signed) A. ST. LEGER.““ 

MALR ASS OR FORT ST. GEORGE, 
EXPEDITION AGAINST, IN 1780. The ca- 
pital of the Britiſh Settlements on the 
cout of Coromandel, in the Eaſt-Indies. 
In Sunday the 24 h of July, 1780, late 
in the eveuing, analarm was given through- 
out Chouttry-plain, that Hyder Ally's horſe 
were at the Mount. Alm ſt ali the fami- 
lies in the luburos and neighbourhood of 
Madraſs, moved that night into the fort; 
and in the courie of a few days, not a 
houſe was inhabited beyond the iflaud, ex- 
cept the goverument garden-houfe, which 
the Governor gave up to the General, 
who had it guarded by two fichi-pieces, 
with artillery, and a company of feapons. 
Freſh intelligence came in every day; und 
al:hough the Nabob, as well as others, 
endeavourcd to conceal it, the public had 
good ground of apprehention, u hich was 
not a little heightened by the {upineneſs 
or government, and the obſtinate“ con- 
terapt with which the General ſpoke of 
Hyder and his army. 

The burning of all the villages between 
the Nount and Madrafs, the depredations 


| committed at Sr. Thome, and the attack 


upon Nir. Brodie, who went one morning 
to his garden-houle for ſome papers, and 
xho ſhewed great ſpirit and addreſs in ef- 
fecting his etcape, did not rouze the Go- 
vernor or General to a {enle of their ſitua- 
tion. It was the faſhion to treat the rame 
of Hyder with ſcorn, and to look upon 
thoſe parcics of horſe as banditti, 

The 
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The Armenians and others in the Mah- 
ratta Town, and Black Town, were, at 
laſt, ſo very uneaſy, as to offer to raiſe 
and pay for a force ſufficient for the de- 
fence of the Black Town wall; but the 
offer was laughed at by the General, and 
flighted by Mr. Whitehill, the Gover 
nor: and many days elapſed even after 
that offer, before any active ſteps were 
taken to repair the Black Town, to mount 
the guns, to finiſh the ſtockade on the 
north-eaſt, and to complete a ditch and 
ſtockade from the hoſpital to the bridge 
All this however, was almoſt effected, 
and when government ſeemed in earncſi 
about that, as well as in their prepara 
tions for the field, they were enabled to 
raiſe money for their preſſing emerger - 
cies. Their preparations, however, fort 
the campaign went on ſo flowly, and the 
mealures intended to be purſued appeared 


to be ſo impolitic, that Mr. Sadler gave 


in a minute in council, remonſtrating 
ſtrongly againſt the idea wv hich the Ge- 
neral then entrrtained of not taking the 
field, and ſtil! more againſt his deſign to 
form the junction at Conjeveram, initcad 
of the Mount, 

Lord Macleod,” on being appointed to 


the command, v rote to the committee in 


{ſtrong terms againit forming at any place fur 
diſtant from the prefidency, and it is ſaid 
that this letter gave great offence to the 
General. Mr. Sadler had ſcarcely deliver- 
ed in his minute, and finiſhed ſuch obſer- 
vations as he had made uſe of in inti od 
cing the ſubject, when Mr. Whitchill {aid, 
that for his part, he ſhould not anf e 
him; and that, if Sir Hector Munro did not 
take proper notice of Mr. Sadler, he was 
not fit for the ſtation he held. On the next 
council day, Mr. Sadler was ſuſpended, 
and on the committee day follow! g, Mr 


Davidion was propoſed as a proper perſon. 


to fill Sir He. or Munro's feat at the com 
mittee during the General's abſence, te 
prevent Meſſrs. Smith and Joh: ſoa from 
having a decided m jority in committee, 
and interrupting the opcrations of the Ge- 
neral in the field. 
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Having arranged theſe matters at the 
preſidency, and hearing that Colonel 
Braithwaite had reached the Mount with 
bis detachment from Pondicherry, Sir 
Hector Munro tent an expreſs to Colonel 
Baillie, on Wedneiday the zoth of Auguſt, 
to Gumero Ponda, about 28 miles N. N. W.. 
of Madras, to proceed to Conjeveram, al- 

though by that route he muſt have a river 

to croſs at "TI ripc{ore ; although he could 
have reached the Mount as toon as the 
camp Was intended to move; and although 
(as the diſmal event has proved) he yi! ed 
iis detachment, by expoling it alone to 
Hyder Aliy's bork, white the main army 
were on a different route, 

On Friday aftergoon, the Genera! ac. 
comyanicd by the Grve rnor ard Klr. La— 
vidion, joined the army at the Mount; 
nd on Saturday morn ng at two o'clock, 
te moved toward Conjeveram with the 
toilowing ariiy. 
| | 5 Cc: mplete with offi- 

Artillery, cers, 42 ficld-rirces, 6 
Commanced b. 4 id 12 pounders. 20 5 
Colonel Jam, | liwitz rs, col.o1s, aud 

LA battering cannon. 


- — — CY 


73 Regiment, 

(Commanuea hy | 706 men. 

Lord Macle rd, 
Pa'tzlion of Europeans, 450 
Artilicry aS above, 559 


Europeans, 1590 
Seapoys 4100 
5700 

Total of the force which proceeded from 
the Mount the 11t of September, 5790 
OO Colonel Baillie's de-] 

— c3 ; » 

- 2 = 8 tachment covſiſted of 
vw Y © 4 Europeans, including. | 
i O 1 — 1 . 
228 8 2 theartillery c mand- e 
25 8 = = ed by Captain Jones. 

3 . . . 

2 5 * | Ad nieres 
REG, i ith 10 fielg-pieces. 
r and 12 pounders, 

= =,v = | and howltzcrs, 


Seapoys, — 240 
Joined 
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2 2 Colonel Croſby's de- 
E 85 tachment which was 
© — to join them from the 
2 ſonth ward, had beſides 
„ 2 two pounders, and 
2 * 2 2 three pounders, 
2 ge Cavalry — 500 
= | | | Seapoys _ 1500 


2000 


Total 10350 


The main army conſiſting as above of 
5700 men, reached Conjeveram on Tueſ- 
day the Fth of September. The {ame day 
Colonel Baillie paſſed the river at Tripa- 
ton, after having been ſtopped on the 
north fide of it 11 days, in conſequence of 
the heavy rains. He then proceeded to 
Perembaukum, a village diſtant about 14 


miles from Conjeveram, where he en- 
camped ; and on the 7th, the enemy un- 
der Hyder's ſecond ſon (Reze-Cawn) at- 
tacked him with 8000 good horſe, and 
many infantry, 14 guns, beſides rocket- 
men and others, all of whom he repulſed 
with very great ſlaughter, though the 
cavalry charged him ſeveral times very 
daringly, from ten to three o'clock. - He 
then adviſed General Munro of his fitua- 
tion, and it is ſaid he declared to him, that 
he had been ſo haraſled, and was till fo 
cloſcly preſſed by the enemy, and fo much 
in want of proviſions and ammunition, as 
to have doubts of his being able to effect 
a junction; and that he deſired the Ge- 
neral to move towards him. | F 

Colonel Baillie moved, on the evening 
of the 8th, to a ſmall fort of the Nabob's, 
called Tackolum, about four miles from 
Perembaukum ; where he could procure 
no other refreſhment than a little light 
grain, called Natchinee, which he ſerved 
out to his ſeapoys with great frugality ; 
and after that flight refreſhment, he 
marched at twelve at night on his way to 
Conjeveram, but he found hiniſelf very 
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much annoyed by the enemy, the moon 
ſhining very brightly. | 

At nine in the morning of the 9th, he 
was joined by Lieutenant- Colonel Fletcher, 
with the grenadiers of the 73d regiment ; 
the light infantry company, and two others; 
Captains Phillips's and Farrier's vetcran 
grenadier companies ; five companies of 
grenadier ſeapoys, commanded by Cap- 
tain Rumley; and a company of markſ- 
men. BE 

At eight at night of Saturday the gth, 
the enemy began to annoy him, and con- 
tinued to do ſo all night, inſomuch, that 
throughout the General's camp at Conje- 
veram, where their firing was diſtinctly 
heard, every perſon was in a ſtate of in- 
expreſſible anxiety. In this diſtreſſing ſi- 
tuation, Lord Macleod ſolicited the Ge- 
neral ſtrongly to move with his whole 
army, which he declined to do; and it 
was with difficulty he was perſuaded to 
ſend off the re-inforcement, which went 
under Colonel Fletcher. To that re-in- 
forcement he allowed 200 rounds of am- 
munition, and 20 to each of the 10 field- 
pieces. But although the General refuſed 
to hearken to Lord Macleod's reaſoning 
at firſt, he at laſt ſeemed to ſee the force of 
it, and gave hopes that he would move; 
whereupon his Lordſhip retired to his pa- 
lankeen, and told one of his Captains not 
to move from him—that the camp was to 
move; that he would take a little reſt; 
and that he deſired to be awaked, if any 


thing particular ſhould happen. Soon after, 


he aſked if the front line was in motion, 
and ſeemed aſtoniſhed and chagrined when 
he heard that they had not begun to move. 
He ſeemed very uneaſy, ſtarted often, could 
not ſleep, and was ſo much hurt at the 
General's conduct, as to be unable to re- 
concile himſelf to the idra of any farther 
{olicitation on the ſubject. 

Colonel Baillie, before Colonel Fletcher, 
who commanded the re-inforcement, had 
joined him, fought his way towards the 
camp, and after the junction continued to 
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do ſo, with ſuch perſeverance, that he 


was Within five miles of the main body 
When the engagement began; the parti- 
culars of which were as follow : 

Colonel Baillie marched his men in an 
oblong ſquare, with his ammunition and 
baggage in the center; and inſpired by 
the happy proſpect of effecting a junction 
with the main army, withitood all the cf- 
forts of the horſe, till they ſuddenly filed 
off to the right and left, on Colonel Bail- 
lie's right, and diſcovered to him fix ficld- 
pieces, wich he ordered Captain Rumley 
to ſtorm. Captain Rumley executed his 
orders with his uſual alacrity and ardour ; 
and had ſcarcely got poffcilion of them, 
and ſpiked them, when a ſecond battery 
opencd upon him from a ſpot of low 
ground; which however he had in view 
to ſtorm allo, had not the only remaining 
tumbrel of ammunition at that inſtani 
blown up; on which he toid the brave 
ſeapoys that were with him, that they 
mult return to aſſiſt their friends in diſtreſs. 
They did ſo, and fought to the laſt man. 

It is ſaid, that Colonel Fletcher pointed 


out to Colonel Baillie the Frenchman in a 


buſh, on the fide of the road, who, he 
was ſure, was polnting the gun at the 


tumbrel, and that the moment he had 


fpoken it, it blew up. In this engage 
ment Colonel Baillie, with many other 
officers, were made pritoners; and Colone] 
Fletcher, Captains Rumley and Powell, 
and all the flower of the army were killed. 
It appears, that Hyder Ally was ma- 
nœuvring with his whole army, from the 
time when our troops arrived at Conjeve- 
ram, to the day previous to the attack on 
Colonel Baillie, .with a view to lead our 
General into a belief, that he mcant to 
advance on them with his horſe, in regn- 
hr columns, from the ſouth weft. Bis 
mancœuvres plainly indicated, however, 
that this was not his intention, but that it 
was his object to cut off Colonel Baillie. 
Major Kelly, who was appointcd to the 
command of Conjeveram Pagoda, uſed 
frequently to take a view of the enemy, 
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and Colonel Baillie, and, by f ignals to re- 
commend what he thought proper to be 
done : but Sir Hector Munro directed his 
march, as is faid, in direct contradiCicy, 
to them. The march from Conjever am, 
towards the ſcene of action, * as begun 
at eight o'clock in the morning of Sung; 
the 10th, and continued till ten o'clock, 
when Colonel Baillic's tumbrel blew up; 
on which the Gencral ſaid, it was all over, 
and that they might as well return. The 
officers remonſtrateqd, ſaying, they were 
ſure they could ſave Cane of the pe ; : 
to which the General replicd, that it wa 
too late, and that they ought not to loſe 
their party at Conjeveram. About twelve 
o'clock that night, General Munro put 
the front lines in motion towards ( Conje- 
veram, without giving Lord Macleod the 
leaſt intimation of his intention ; and the 
rear of the army, in which were the re- 
mains of the 73d regiment, were aſleep ; 
nor had they any other notification to 
march, than that ſome- of thoſe in motion 
perceiving others aflecp, called on them 
o follow. Major Kelly came up to Lord 
Macleod, and after obſerving that he had 
no official orders to inform him of the 
ſudden motion of Sir Hector Munro, and 
the front of the army, ſaid, that he 
thought it right to tell bim that the 
fact was ſo; and adviſed him to order 


his men to march; Lord Macleod did do, 


but his Highlanders, as well as the Com- 
pany's troops in the rear, were ſo much 
fatigued, that before he could get them 


on their feet, the front were a great way 


a-head; infomuch, that on the parting of 
two reads, they were at a loſs which to 
take; and were allo ſo apprehenſive of be- 
ing cut off, that they were obli;ced to fend 
repeated meſſages to the General, to ſtop 
till they they ſhould come up, which he 
was at laſt prevailed on to do. He ſent 
hem proper guides, and they proceeded 
altogether to Chingliput, where they ar- 


rived at day-break on Tucſday the 21ſt. 


Colonel Colby fortunately met one of 


the fugitive ſcapoys from Colonel Baillic's 
camp, 
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camp, juſt as he was 
forced marched to Coljeveram ; aud after 
having been much harailed iu his route, 
1 tafcly at Chingliput, Wit 24 
bony the Generel, At Chingliput thy 

troops flald al i uGuly, and on Waedneſ— 
day LLC zen, at ux o'clock, they began 
their march, aud arrived at the Mount :: 
oe o'clock on Ihurtkiay the 14th, att. 
1 bech taaicd very much by Hy de 

's horie all the Way, and having 1ut- 
fered ſome lol- in the rear-guard. Ih. 
gentleman tO hom chicfly we are indebt- 
cd for the above account of this campaign 
in India, eb:crvcd to an officer of the 
army, that the length of Way tram Con 
jeveram to Ching;liput, which is 24 miles, 
and that from Chingliput to the Mount, 
which is 28 miles, mult have greatly f- 
tisuech them. To this obſervation the offi- 
cer ieemed to reply, that they were in 
lune meaſure pro pared | Tor this fatiguing 
Journey, by the excreite the General hac 
been pics ted to give them on Sunday the 
oth 3 when, although they had moved 
but 8 three miles of a direct line, 
from Conjeveram towards Colonel Baillie, 
they had, by one mand uvre or other. 
marched 14 miles of ground. 

The retreat of cur army to Madraſs 
filled the whole inhabitants at once with 
ſorrow for their wounded or flaughter— 
ed friends, and anxicty for their own 
ſafety. The more timid were eager to 
find opportunities of returning, with as 
mach of their fibſtance as polithle, te 
Europe; while thoſe of &reater courage 
calt their eyes to Eengal, looking with 
great ſolieitude for ſuccour from that rich 
and extenſive province. There was not 
an iniabitant in the preſidency, who did 
not wear mourning. Civilians and fokiiers 
united in their murmurs againſt Sir Hector 
Munro and Sir Thomas fu: mbold, mroog! 
whoſe epregious negligence and f folly, 0 
great C es m es had overtaken the Britiſh 
in India; in paying a tribute of praiſe to 
the memory of Colonel Fletcher, and the 


other brave oithcers who periſhed in the 


' unequal conte; and 12 
| dravery of Colonel Baillie ard lis 2 low 


1 
pi 1 016r 8 3 


about to make a 


of the army on the coaſt. 
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applauding the 


and the councils as well as the 
Di epicity of Lord La clecd, who ſtrongly 
{ecoiucd the advice 0 Arn Sadler, te form 

Juns. en of the forces at che Mount. Jo 
his effect he wrote a he to the com- 
Antec ; and by this conduct incurred the 
Uſpleaiure of tie General to tuch a de- 
rec, that he refuſed the civilities due 
c& Jits Lordi Ap“ ſtat ion. 

As ſoon as lntelligence of ihe diſaſter of 
our army reached Mauraſs, a requiiition 
was made to Bengal, of a tuitabie re-in- 
forcenient to be ic from that province 
with all expcdiiiou. Vhercupon it was 
reivived, that a ſupply of money fhon'd 
oe {ent to the relief of Fort St. George, 
and that 2 large detachment of Europe: an 
inſantry and artiliery aul proceco lin- 
ther immediately; and . that Licu- 
tenavt-Geueral Sir Lyrc Cote toutd iatl 
directly to take upon him{!f the command 
'Fheie reloulutions 
were accordingly carried into execution; 
but in the mcaniimc, Hyder Ally made 
himſcif maſter of Arcat. 

It might have been es xpeced, that this 


ferce Cm es would have marked his 
{ 


journey into the Carnatie with devafta— 


tion and laughter, But his fury was 
wholly direGed againſt the Engliti. 10 


the natives he made the ſtrongeſt profci- 
lions of regard and affection. He told them 
he was not their foe, but their. friend; 
and that his only objeck was, to deliver 
them from the common enemy of India. 


He reſtrained his feldicrs irom ropice and 
plunder by the terror of his diſcipline; 
> fow 


encouraged the country people to 
their land, telling them, that if they were 
in want of ſeed, he would furnii it; and 
that henceforth they would enjoy the fruits 
of their induſtry ; for that againſt tha 
next monſoon, there wonld not be a whit 


face in the nme 


accounts we hive received of 


All the 


late from India, are full of complaints a- 
Nlumo. 


Put, 


gainſt the General, Sir Hector 
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But, doybtleis, that commander has ſome 
reaſons for his conduct, with which we 
are not acquainted. It would be but juſ 
tice therefore, until we know thoſe rea- 
ſons, to ſuſpend, if poſſible, our judgment, 
and not haſtily to condemn a man, who, 
on many occaſions, has acquitted himſelf 
with equal integrity, courage, and ability. 
That he did not march his troops to the 
ſuccour of Colonel Baillie from Conjeve- 
ram, when it appeared that he was ſuc- 
cumbing under the fury of Hyder Ally's 
forces, and the ſuperiority of their num- 
bers, admits of this obvious apology, that 
the flower of his army had already been 
diſpatched for that purpoſe, and that the 
remainder under his command, had they 
advanced, muſt, in all probability, have 
alſo fallen a ſacrifice to the numerous and 
victorious troops of the enemy. It was, 
therefore, more prudent to fall back to 
Madraſs, for the protection of that place, 
than to riſk at once all our hopes in the 
Carnatic. There is ſometimes greater 
magnanimity in ſubmitting to a ſuſpicicn 
of cowardice, than in blindly ruſhing into 
action without any hope of ſucceſs. 
The circumſtance in which the Gene- 
ral's conduct ſeems moſt expoſed to cen- 
fare is, his not having provided an earlier 
junction of the troops. But it appears, 
that if Colonel Baillie had not been de- 
tained on his march eleven days, by a 
ſudden and unexpected ſwelling of a ri- 
ver, he would have reached Conjeve- 
ram, the place of rendezvons, in time 
to have joined Sir Hector Munro; which 
might have prevented the fatal conſe- 
quences that followed that interruption 
which he met with in his march thither, 
It is, indeed, alledged, that there was an- 
other, and even a ſhorter route, by which 
that interruption might have been avoid- 
ed. It would, however, be candid to 
know the truth of that allegation, before 
we finally pronounce fentence againſt that 
General, u ho was lately ſo great a favou- 
rite, on the reduction of Pondicherry. 


M AD 
Of one error General Munro has un- 
doubtedly been guilty, an error common 


to him, and to almoſt the whole Britiſh 
nation, a raſh and unjuſtifiable contempt 


of the enemy. It was an error of this 
kind that ſhook the power of Britain in 
America; and a ſimilar miſtake, it would 
ſeem, has endangered her authority in 
India. 

There is a common opinion, that the 
Northern nations poſleſsa ſuperior degree 
of courage and ferocity to that of the in- 
habitants of warm climates. Yet it is re- 
markable, that the Arabians and Marattas 
have preſerved their liberty, while the 
fierce Maſlagete, Germans, and other 
Northern tribes, have ſubmitted to the 
yoke of ſlavery. The Saracens, according 
to the abſervation of an eminent writer, 
leaving the deſerts of Arabia, carried their 
conqueſts northwards upon all the fertile 
provinces of the Roman empire, and met 


the Turks half way, who were coming 


ſouthwards from the deſerts of Tartary. 
One of the moſt formidable enemies that 
was ever encountered by Alexander the 
Great, according to the unanimous teſti- 
mony of ancient hiſtorians, was Porus, an 
Indian prince, whoſe dominions lay be- 
yond the river Hydafpes. Hyder Ally is 
the modern Porus of India : nor has he 
yet been oppoſed by an Alexander. It 
the natives of Bengal, and other provinces 
in Indoſtan, are a timid and unwarlike 
race, their effeminacy does not ariſe from 
the immediate operation of the climate on 
their bodies or minds, but from the ferti- 
lity of the ſoil, the fewneſs of their wants, 
and the deſpotiſm of goverment ; circum- 
ſtances which ſupercede that exertion of 
'mind, and activity of body, which exift 
in the ſame latitudes, where ſuch circum- 
ſtances have no place. Where ſhall we 
find, after all, greater force of mind, more 
undannted intrepidity, than among the 
gentle ſons of the Eaſt? They have becn 
known to periſh by famine, rather than 
taſte of food by which they would have 


loſt 


| 
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oft their Caſt, or been degraded from 
their rank in ſociety. The practice of 
wives burning themſelves on the ſame fu- 
neral pile which confumed the dead bo- 
ides of their huſb1nds, which was once fo 
common in the Eaſt, is not wholly obſo- 
lete. A Roman poet could ſay in the fer- 
your of his imagination, ©* Ah, thou half 
« of my ſoul ! if thou haſt left me, why 
« do I, the remaining half, linger in pain 
« behind?” Bug it is in India only that 
we find, in reality, the ſtrength of love 
: prevailing over the fear of death, Might 
not this noble energy of mind be convert- 
ed into another channel, and receive a 
different direction? Might not a mind 
that has courage to meet certain death in 
the forms of fire and famine, be trained to 
riſk their lives in the field of battle ? But, 
ſays the celebrated Monteſquieu, the In- 
dians are a daſtardly race, though the ſame 
ſenſibility which makes them afraid of 
death, makes them alſo afraid of other 
things more than of death. Such an ob- 
ſervation was not to have been expected 
from the author of the Spirit of Laws. 
Where is the nation that is not afraid of 
death? Wounds and death are no pleaſant 
things to any people. And if, notwith- 
ftanding this, they are brave in the field, 
it is becauſe there are evils fill more ter- 
rible: and any people who is of this opi- 
nion are Capable of being made as brave as 
the braveſt troops of Europe. —However, 
this modern Porns's conqueſts were but 
{hort-lived, for early in January the Bri- 
tiſh troops took the field, Hyder's army 
being then encamped near Ponamalee; 
being apprized by his Hieras of their ap- 
proach, he moved to Coverepauke, from 
thence he marched to Colar, where Sir 
Eyre Coote came up with the rear of his 
army; the advanced of the Britiſh en- 
gaved, and cut off great part of his bazar, 
or market, a conſiderable quantity of dif- 
ferent forts of baggage, with ſome heavy 
artillery, moſtly country pieces. By Mu- 
lawaugle they had another {kirmiſh, in 


which the Britiſh were victorious, Hyder, | 


— — 
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12 getting into the Tanjore country, 


imagined he ſhould have prevailed upon 


that Sovereign to have aſſiſted him with 
troops and proviſions; the King finding 
Sir Eyre was cloſely following Hyder, re- 
| fuſed to grant any aſſiſtance, upon which 
his army pillaged ſeveral villages, &c. 
The King likewiſe ordered 20,000 men to 
aſſemble, to prevent Hyder's army com- 
mitting any further depredations, and 
were ready to join the Engliſh army in 
driving him entirely from that quarter. 
Hyder finding himſelf deſerted by his for- 


Mahrattas, and the King of Tanjore ; but 
above all, being neglected and diſappointed 
by the French, ſeut his fon to Bangalore, 
his principal fort in the Myſore country, 
with all his infantry, and kept the field 
with his cavalry, burning and deſtroying 
every town and village he paſſed through 
in his retreat. | 

Hyder Ally loſt more than 18,000 men 
in the different ſkirmithes, beſides tome 
artillery, baggage, &c. Ihe ſum Hvder 
was to pay to the French Government for 
their aſſiſtance, was nearly 1,800,000]. 
ſterling, very near 120 lacks of rupees, 
allowing each lack at 12, Fool. 


this Appendix. 
| MARTFINICO, ENGAGEMENT NEAR, IN 


| MANGALORE. See "VELLICHERRY in 


t e following letters, publiſhed by autho- 
ity of Government. | | 


Extract of a Letter from Rear-Jdmiral Sir 
Same! Hood, Bart. to Admiral Sir 


the Bath, Commander in Chief ofhis Ma- 
jeſty': Ships at the Leeward lands, dated 
Barfleur at Sea, May 4, 1781. 


„At ſeven A. M. on Saturday the 28th 
of laſt month, his Majeſty's ſhip Amazon 
being to windward of Point Salines, dif- 
covered a very large fleet, and at nine, 
her ſignal of it was repeated to me by the 


Ruſſel, which ſhip I had juſt ordered to, 
| St. Lucia, 


mer allies, the Nezam Van Ally Cawn, the 


1781 : for the particulars of which fre. 


| George Bryages Rodney, Bert. Rig of 
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St. Lucia, having 139 ſick on board, and 
ihe came back again to me. 
immediately made the ſignal for a ge- 

neral chate to the S. E. in order to bring 
all ihe thips well up to windward, and at 
ten formed the line a-head at twocable's 
E alunder. On opening Rock Dia- 
mond, ſaw nothing of the fleet but from 
the mait-head, which were then upon a 
ind to the ſouthwerd. Captain Finch, 
very properly, ſo ſoon as he ſaw his ſignal 
repeated, ſtood back to reconnoitre the 
flcet. At iwelve he returned near enough 
for me to {ce his ſignal for an enemy of 
{uperior force ; and upon my deſiring to 
know. how many ſhips or the line there 
were, he an{wered 19. A little beforc 
two Captain Finch came on board, and 
ivformed me, that he faw 19 fail of the 
line very diſtinctly, and two others of 
two decks, that he thought were armed 
en flute, "Vie number of frigates he could 
not aſcertain, as three only were drawn 
out from the convoy : that the convoy 
was very numerous, and the whole ſtand— 
ing to the northward, which was th: f- 
tuation we {aw part of them in at ſun-ſet 
from the maſt-head, moſt of them being 
to the northward of Point Salines. 


1 {ent Captain Finch immediately to- 


tell Rear-Admiral Drake I deſired to ſee 
him : npon his coming on board, I toll 
him I ſhonld continne the line a-head, 2nd 
cet to windward as much as I could, by 
carrying all my plain fail, and be cloſe in 
with Fort Royal at day-light, as it was 
uncertain which way the enemy would 
come, which he was pleaſed to ſay was 
the beſt I could do. I ordered Captain 
Finch to windward again, to endeavour 
to get fight of the enemy, and upon dif- 
tinctly ſeeing them, to make certain ſig- 
nals I gave him, that I might know wv he- 
ther they were upon the ſtarboard or lar- 
board tack, or coming before the wind. 
Juſt after ſun-ſet I tacked the ſquadron all 
together, ſtood to the northward, and 
kept cloſe in with Fort Royal all night. 
Saw nothing of the enemy, or Amazon, 
at day-light. A little before nine the 


\ 


| 
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Amazon joined me, the encmy then > 
Coht, coming down between Point Saline 


and the Diamond Rock: made the bona! 


for a cloſe line, and to propare for action. 
At nine the enemy appcarcq, forming the 
line of battle. Twenty minutes paſt nine 


the Prince William joined me frem Gros 


lilet Bay, and as I tent for her but the 
night before, Captain Douglas's exertion 
muſt have been great, aud lens lim much 
credit, to be with me ſo ſoon, havin g the 
greateſt part of his crew to collect in the 
night. 'Uwenty-leveu minutes pail nine. 
hoiſted our colour: s, as did the French Ad- 
miral aud his ficet. At 15 minutes paſt 
ten, made the Shrewibury's fignal to alter 


her courle to windward, fhe being the 


leading ſhip; but ſoon perceived the wind 


| had ſhifted, and that ſhe was as cloſe to 


the wind as ſhe could lay. At 35 minutes 
paſt ten, tacked the ſquadron all together, 
the van of the enemy being almoſt abrœaſt 
of our center, aud at eleven began to fire, 
which I took no notice of. At this time 
the ſhips in Fort Roya | Bay tipped their 
cables, and got under fail. At 20 minutes 
paſt eleven, I tacked the ſquadron all to- 
gether, and repeated the {igual for a clole 
order of battle. At 25 minutes pait eleven, 
finding the enemy's thot to go over us, 
hoiſted the ſignal for engaging; and in 
paſſing, our van and the enemy's rear ex- 
changed ſome broadſides. At 4o minutes 
paſt eleven, the enemy tacked. At 45 
minutes paſt eleven, made the {ignal for 


the rear to cloſe the center. At 55 mi- 


nutes paſt eleven; finding it impollible to 
get up to the enemy's fleet, I invited it 
to come to me, by bringing the Aus- 
dron to under their topſails At half pal 

twelve, the French Admiral, in the Bre- 
tagne, began to fire at the Barfleur, 
which was immediately returned, and the 
action became general, but at too great a 
diſtance; and, I helieve, never was more 
powder and ſhot thrown away in one Gay. 
But it was with Monſicur de Graſſe the 
option of diſtance lay. It was not poſſible 
for me to go nearer. At one, I made the 
ſignal for the van to fill, the French hav- 


ing 
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ing filled, and drawing a-head. At 17 
minutes paſt one, made the Shrewſbury's 
ſignal (the leading {hip) to make more ſail, 
and ſet the top-gallant-fails. At 34 mi- 
nutes paſt one, repeated the figual for a 
cloſe line of battle, and finding not one 
in ten of the enemy's ſhot reach us, I 


ceaſed firing. The enemy did the tame. 


ſoon after; but their van and ours being 
ſomewhat nearer, continued to engage: 
and though the French Admiral had 10 
ſall a-ſtern of him, and three others to 
windward, he did not make a nearer ap- 
proach. | 

The merchant-ſhips at this time, were 
hauling io cloſe under the land, attended 
by two ſhips of two decks, ſuppoſed to be 
armed en ute, and two frigates, At 18 
minutes paſt three, the firing ceaſed be- 
tween our van and that of the enemy : 
made the Shrewſbury's ſignal to make 
more fail, in order to get to windward of 
the enemy. At 45 minutes paſt four, ſent 
Captain Finch to the Shrewibury, to or- 

der Captain Robinſon to keep as near the 
wind, and carry all the fail he could, ſo 
as to preſerve the line of battle, and to 
return back along the line to acquaint 
every Captain of the ſame. At 57 minutes 
puſt five, the packguet going to Antigua, 
which had kept company with the ſqua 
_ dron, came within hail, to acquaint me, 
by order of Rear-Admiral Drake, that the 
Ruflel was in great diſtreſs, having re- 
ceived {everal ſhot between wind and wa 
ter; that the water was over the plat- 
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form of the magazine, and gaining upon 


the pumps, and that 3 of their guns were 
diimounted, At 18 minutes paſt ſix, made 
the Ruffers ſignal to come within hail, 
which was au{wered. The enemy's fleet, 
 conliſting; of 24 fail of the line, at this 
ime about four miles to windward, At 
half paſt ſeven, Captain Sutherland, of 
the Ruflel, came on board, whom I or 
dered, if he could poſſibly, by exertion, 
keep the ſhip above water, to proceed tc 
St, Euſtatius, or any other port he could 
make, and acquaint Sir George Rodney 


.three miles to windward. 


four, I ſound it impracticable to woather 
T 
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of all that had paſſed. At 45 minutes paſt 


nine the Lizard came within hail, to in- 
form me, by the deſire of Captain Suther- 
land, that he had bore away. 

On Monday, April the 3oth, at day- 
light, found the van and center of the 
{quadron {ſeparated at ſome diſtance from 
the Barfleur and rear, owing to flattering 
winds and calms in the night, which 
would not allow us to keep the Barfleur's 
head the right way, and ſhe went round 
and round two or three times, while the 
other ſhips had light airs ; and finding the 


enemy's advanced ſhips ſteering for our 


van, made all poſlible ſail towards them, 
and threw out the fignal for a cloſe line 
of battle; the enemy's line a good deal 
extended and ſcattered. At ſeven, the 
ſquadron under my command being pretty 
well formed, the enemy's advanced ſhips 
hauled of. At 56 minutes paſt ſeven, 
made the ſignal for the rear to cloſe the 
center, as the enemy ſeemed to ſhew a 
diſpoſition to attack it. At 35 minutes 
paſt eight, having very light airs of wind, 
the ſquadron was thrown nearly into a 
line abreaſt; made the ſignal for continu- 
ing in that form, leſt by endeavouring to 
regain the line a-head, it might become 
extended. | 

At eleven o'clock I made the fignal for 
a line a-head, at two cables length aſun— 
der: the wind backing to the eaitward, 
favoured my forming in that order, the 
better to receive the enemy, then 2bout 
At 14 minutes 
paſt eleven, made the ſignal for the rear 
to cloſe the center. At twelve, falling 
little wind again, and all the ſhips being 
thrown into a line a-breait, made a ſignal 
for a line a- breaſt, to keep the ſquadron 
as cloſe together as poſſible. At 25 mi- 
nutes paſt twelve, the wind blowing 
ſteady at S. E, made the ſignal for a gene- 
ral chaſe to windward, with a defign of 
weathering the enemy, which I {hould 
certainly have ſucceeded in had tbe breeſe 
continued ; but the wind dving away at 
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the enemy, and therefore made the ſignal 
for a line a-head: and having been in- 
formed that the Intrepid made ſo much 
Water they could ſcarce keep her free, 
and that the Centaur was in the ſame 
ſtate, owing to the number of ſhot be 
tween wird and water, and that her lower 
maſts were very badly wounded, I judg- 
ed it improper to dare the enemy to battle 
any longer, and therefore thought it my 
indiipentable duty to bear up, and made 
the ſignal for it at eight o'clock. At ten 
brought to for the ſquadron to cloſe. At 
40 minutes paſt ten made fail. At five 
A. M. the 1ſt inſtant, faw the enemy's 
fleet aſtern, about eight or nine miles diſ- 
tant. At 26 minutes paſt five, brought 
to for the "Torbay and Paccahunta to come 
up, which were within reach cf the ene- 
my's guns; and the former received a 
good deal of damage in her maſts and 
rigging. At 45 minutes paſt ſeven, the 
cnemy ceaſed firing upon the Torbay. 
Sent the Amazon to tow the Paccahuma 
vp. At eight made the ſignal for a cloſe 
Jine, bearing north and ſouth of each 
other. At 29 minutes palt twelve, made 
the ſignal, and brought to upon the lar- 
board tack, and made the ſignal. for the 
ſtate and condition of the ſquadron ; the 
enemy bearing eaſt, ſtanding to the north- 
Ward. At 33 minutes paſt three, made 
the ſignal for a cloſe line, north and ſouth. 
At four, the enemy tacked to the ſouth- 
ward, and were ſtanding that way at ſun- 
fer. In the evening, though it was al- 
moſt calm, the main-topmait of the Intre- 
pid fell to pieces over the fide. At ſeven, 
made fail] to the northward, it being the 
opinion of the officers of the ſquadron ac- 
quainted with this country, that it was 
the only way of getting to windward, as 
the currents run very ſtrong to leeward 
ro the ſouthward of St. Vincent's, 

I am very much concerned to. acquaint 
you, that Captain Nott, of his Majeſty's 
ſhip Centaur, and her firſt lieutenant, 
were killed in the action. I put Captain 
Smith, of the Paccahunta, to command 


; 
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the Centaur, Lieutenant John Davall Burr 
to command the Paccahunta, and Mr. 
George Bowen to be lieutenant of the 
Centaur. | 

During the action, there were 36 killed, 
and 161 wounded.” | 

MOHAWK RIVER, ExPEDTTION ox, 
IN 1780, It runs through a country of 
the ſame name between Lake Ontario 
and the province of New-York. For an 
account of which ſee the following letter. 


Extract of a Letter from General Haldi. 
mand, Governor and Commander in Chief 
his Majeſty's Forces in the Province of 
Suebec, to Lord George Germaine, one of 
his Majeſty's principal Secretaries of 

State. | | 
Duebec, October 25, 1780. 


© I have the honour to acquaint your 
Lordſhip, that I have juſt received an ex- 
preſs from Major Carleton, who com- 
mands one of the deiachments mentioned 
in my letter to your Lordſhip of the 15th 
ultimo. | 
The ſecrecy and diſpatch with which 
this detachment penetrated, prevented 
any oppoſition of conſequence on the part 
of the enemy ; and on the 10th and 11th 
inſtant, the garriſon of Fort Anne and Fort 
George ſurrendered priſoners of war. 
Major Carleton, who has, as well as 
his detachment, ſhewn great zeal and ac- 
tivity in this affair, having fully anſwered 
the purpoſe for which he was ſent, is rc- 
turned to Crown Point, where he is to 
remain as long as the ſeaſon will permit 
the veſſels to navigate the lake, in order 
to draw the attention of the enemy. 
The reports aſſiduouſſy publiſhed on al! 
occaſions by the enemy, of crueltics com- 
mitted by the Indians, are notoriouſly 
falſe, and propagated merely to exalpc- 
rate the ignorant and deluded people. In 
this late inſtance, Major Carleton informs 
me, they behaved with the greateſt mode- 
ration, and did not ſtrip, or in any reſpect 


uſe ill, their priſoners. 
I incloſed 
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7 incloſe, for your Lordilup's informa— 
tion, a lift of the killed, wounded, and 
priſoners. 

A party of 109 men aud Mohawk In- 
dians crolled Lake Champlain, with Ma- 
ior Carleton, to co-operate with Sir John 
ſohnſon, who muſt be before this time 
upon the Mohawk river; and another 
party of 200 Canada Indians; with their 
proper oflicers, under the command of 
Licutenant Houghton, of the 534 regi- 
ment, marched at the ſame time towards 
Connecticut river. They are returned, 
having brought away 32 priloners, with- 

t any loſs, although purſued by a ſupe- 
rior force, of which it is thought many 
were killed. 

every day expect to hear of Sir John 
Johnſon's ſucceſs upon the Mohawk river. 

P. S. 2. Nov. I have kept this letter 
open in hopes to give your Lordſhip an 
account of the party which was {ent upon 
the Mohawk river, under the command 
of. Sir John Johnſon. The enemy, by 
means of two Oneida Indians, who had 
deſerted from Niagara, had received in- 
formation of an intended attack upon the 
Mohawk river, and had prepared accord-. 
ingly : but this did not prevent his ſuc— 
ccis, though it occaſioned him to meet 
with great oppoſition. I have juſt recei- 
ved a letter from Sir John, wherein he 
acquaints me, that he has deſtroved the 
ſettlements of Schohary and Stone Arabia, 
and laid waſte a great extent of country. 
He had ſeveral engagements with the 
enemy, in which he came oft victorious, 
In one of them, near Stone Arabia, he 
killed a Colonel Browne, a notorious and 
active rebel, with about 100 officers and 
men. 

I have the pleaſure to acquaint your 
Lordihip, from Sir John's letter, that I 
have great reaſon to hope, that many of 
the miſſing will find their way to Oſwego 
or Niagara, as ſome Indians and rangers, 
well acquainted with the woods, are 
with them. I cannot finiſh without ex- 
preſing to your Lordſhip, the perfect ſa— 
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ern diſtrict. 
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tisfaction which I have from the zeal» 
ipirit, and activity, with which Sir John 

tobulon has conducted this arduous euter- 
prise. 

NINE“ TY SIX, SIEGE OF IN 1781. The 
town of a d. ſtrict of the tame name in the 
province of South Carolina, North Anic- 
rica: for au account of which ice the fol- 
low ing letters. 


Extract of a Letter from Licutenaut- Colonel 
Balfour, Commandant of Chartic, own, 
in South Carolina, to Lord George Cer- 
maine, dated Charles-Town, Func 27, 
1781. 


* After the advantage gained by Lord 
Rawdon, on the 25 h of April, over Ge- 
neral Green's army, of which your Lord- 
ſhip was informed by my diſpatch of the 
1ſt ultimo, the general ſtate of this pro- 
vince rendering it expedient to relinquith 
the poſt at Camden, Lord Rawdon there- 


fore quitted that place, after having again 


offered battle to General Green, who, ſe- 
curcd in a ſtrong poſition behind Sawney 
Creek, could by no efforts be induced 
from it. 

On the corps under Lord Rawdon fall- 
ing back towards this town, the enemy, 
by detachments, inveſted the poſts at 
Mott's houſe, Congarees, and Augulta, 
having previoutly taken that at Wright's 
Bluff. Theſe poſts, my Lord, had becn 
eſtabliſhed for controuling the country, 
and preſerving its coinmunications. Un- 
fortunately, from the ſuperiority of the 
enemy, and the impoſſibility of immecliate 
relief, as affairs were then cirenmitajiced, 
theſe garriſons were abliged to furrouder, 
though gallantly defended. However, 1 
have the ſatisfaction to inform your Lord - 
ſhip, that the ftores in them were but in- 
confiderable, and the troops have fines 
been exchanged, under a cartel which has 
lately taken place between Lord Corn 
wallis and Major-Ccneral Green, for the 
releaſe of all priioners of war in the butt 
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fi.ving accomplithed thoſe ſmaller pur. 
poles, UV. Cal LIEN con-bined his lord, 
and laid cloje hege to Nincty-Sis, th 
molc Cenlianding and important of ail 
the polts in he back country, and which 


was therefore meintained by bout 352 


men, exclulive of militia, and put under 
the charge of Lieutenant-Colonc! Cruger, 
an able and zealous officer. 

Thus circumitancel was this province, 
when a re-13iorcement of threc regiments 
from Ireland arrived; and as ſoon as the 
neceilary arrangements could he made, 
Lord Rawdon, having under him a corps 
of near 2000 men, proceeded to the relief 
of Ninety-Six, an undertaking, from rhe 
unfavourableneſs of the climate at this 
feaſon, which your Lordſhip knows, 
mult have been attended with many dith- 
culties, and much fatigue; but which rhe 
zeal and exertion of the troops enabled 
them to furmount. 

General Green, on finding this corps 
zpproaching him, took the reſolution of 
attempting to frorm the garriſon, as an 
expedient leis dangerous and decifive, 
than comi: ng to action with Lord Rawdon. 
On the morning of the 19th inſtant, he 
therefore made the experiment , but, by 
the gallantry of the troops, was repulſed, 
having, as acknowledged by the enemy, 
at leaſt 75 killed, and 150 wounded. On 
this occalion, and during the ſiege, our 
lots was truly inconſiderable, though, at 
preſent, J am unable to {pecify to your 
Loradftip the particulars of it. 

Thus dijappointed in his views, Gen. 
Green, the e:tuing day, raiſed the ſiege, 
and retired with his army behind the Sa- 
luda, to a ſtrong ſituation, within 16 
mil s of Nin-ety-Six, at which poſt Lord 
Rawdon arrived on the 21ſt 

The eſſential ſervice done! oy the troops 
undder Colonel Cruger, 1: this pallant de- 
fence of the poll, which was cloſely 
prefied by the enen, anc: the noble {pitit 


with winch they repelled the ſſault of 


all Gen ral Grc-1's army, is much too 
c vious to require any t1ibute I could 
pay to ſuch diſtinguiſhed merit.“ 


| 
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Entradt if a Letter frem Lientenant Cclone! 
Bulfou to Lurd C ge Cernumn,. Ae 
Claris -7own, Jul 25 1781. 


Since the date of v:y «ifo teh of the 
27h ultimo, I have becu nownred with 
to letters from Lord Raw don, who pur. 
ived General Green to the fords of the 
Eunoree ; but, though near, was unable 
to come up with him, from the uncommon 
precipitancy with which the enemy re- 
treated, and their having ſo much the ad- 
vance on the mach. This circumſtance, 
and the great fatigue of the troops it We 
tempting to counteract it, ren-fered im- 
probable all hopes of overtaking General 
Green's army, ſo as to effect any thing de- 
ciſive.“ 


Extract of a Letter from Major-Gen, Creen, 
dated Camp at Little River, near Niucty- 
DIX, Pune 20, 1781. | 


© In my letter of the gth, I informed 
your Excellency that the enemy had re- 
ceived a conſiderable re-inforcement at 
Charles-Town, and that I was apprehen- 
live they would march out and interrupt 
our operations. On the 11th I got intel- 
ligence they were advancing. 1 immedi— 
ately advanced all the cavalry, with or- 
ders to General Sumpter to collect all ihe 
force he conld, and keep in their front, 
and by every means in his power to te- 
tard their march. "The enemy paſſed him 
at Cong arce before he got his troops in 
motion. Afterwards he found it imprac- 
ticable to gain their front. It was my in- 
tention to have fought them before they 
arrived at Ninety Six, could I have col- 
lected a force ſufficient for the purpole. 

We had puſhed on our apyroaches very 
near to the enemy's works; our third 
parallel was formed round their abattis ; 
2 mine and two approaches. were within 
a few feet of the. ditch. "Theſe ap- 
proachcs were directed againſt the Star 
Fort, which ſtands upon the left of the 


own, as we approached it from the Sa— 
luda. 
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jada. On the right our approaches were 
very near the enemy's redoubt. This 
was a itroug ſtockade fort, with two 
blockhonſes in it. Theſe two works 
flanked the town, which ispicketedin with 
ſtrong pickets; a ditch round the whole, 
and a bank raiſed near the height of a 
common parapet. Belides theſe fortifica- 
tions, were ſeveral little fluſhes in differ- 
cnt parts of the town ; and all the works 
communicated with each other by covered 
ways. We had raiſed ſeveral batteries 
for cannon, one upwards of 20 feet high, 
within 140 yards of the Star Fort, to 
command the works; and a rifle battery 
allo within 30 yards, to prevent the ene- 
my from annoying our workmen. For 
the Jait ten days, not a man could ſhew 
his head but he was immediately ſhot 
down; and.the firing was almoſt inceſſant 
day. and night. In this ſtage of the ap- 
proaches, I found the enemy 1o near us, 


that it wonld be impoſlible to reduce the 


place without hazarding a ſtorm. This, 
from the peculiar ſtrength of the place, 
could only be warranted by the tluccels of 
a partial attempt to make a lodgment on 
one of the curtains of the Star redoubt, 
and a vigorous puſh to carry the right- 
hand work, The diſpoſition was accor- 
dingly formed, and the attack made, 
Licutenant-Colonel Lee, with his legion 
infantry, and Captain Kirkwood”s light 
infantry, made the attack on the right; 
and Lieutenant-Colonel Campbell, with 
the ſirſt Maryland and the firſt Virgini: 
regiments, was to have ſtormed the Star re- 
doubt, which is their principal work, and 
ſtands upon the left: the parapet of this 
work is near 12 feet high, and raiſed with 
ſand bays near three feet more. Lieut. 
Duvall, of the Maryland line, and Lieut. 
Selden, of the Virginta line, led on the 
forlorn hope, followed by a party with 
hooks to pull down the ſand bags, the 
better to enable them to make the lodg- 
ment, 
the attack, 
vere driven out of their work 


On the right the enemy 
s, and our 


A furious cannonade preluded 
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my pot within a few miles of us 
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people tock poſleſſion of it. On the. left 
never Was greater bravery exhibited than 


by the parties led on by Duvall and <<«l- 


They 


* 1 
DLlude 


den; but they were not ſucceſsful. 
entered the enemy's ditch, and 
every exertion to get down the ſand bags, 
which, from the depth of the ditcl:, 
height of che parapet, and under a galling 
fire, was rendered diuicult, Finding the 
enemy defended their works with great 

obitinacy, and {eeing but little proſpect of 
ſucceeding without heavy lois, I ordered 
the attack to be puſhed no further. 

The hehaviour of the troops on this 
occation deſerves the higheſt commenda- 
tion: both the officers that entered the 
ditch were wounded, and the greater part 
of their men were either killed or wound- 
ed. I have only to lament that ſuch brave 
men fell in an unſucceſsful attempt. 

Captain Armſtrong, of the firſt Mary- 
land regiment, was killed; and Captain 
Benſon, who commanded the regiment, 
was wounded at the head of the trenches. 
In both attacks we had upwards of 49 
men killed and wounded. The loſs was 
principally at the Star Fort, and in the 
caemy's ditch, the other parties being all 
under cover. The attack was continued 
three quarters of an hour, and as the ene— 
my was greatly expoſed to the fire of the 
rifle battery and artillery, they mutt have 
ſuffered greatly. Our artillery was well 
jerved, and, I believe, did great execu— 
tion. | 

The troops have undergone incr-d ble 
nardſhips during the ſicge, and though 
: ilue was not ſ{ncccisful, J hope their 

ertions will merit the approbatiuu of 
MM greſs. 

We continued the fiege until the ene- 
„ having 
pr evioutly ſent off all our * wor inded, 
and {pare ſtores, 

Incloſed is a liſt of our 
wounded during the fiege. 
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Ne liliu of the Killed, IAA uunded, and NMilſig, 
during tie Siege of Aincty-StX, in Sour! 
Cur ol lite 


Von Commiſtioned Officers, uni! Rank C File. 
Virginia br igade, Killed 41, wounced 33, 
mitling 16. | | 
Maryland, brigade, 
24, milling 3. 
Light infantry, killed 1, wounded 9, 

miſting 1. | 
Legion infantry, killed 2, wounded 2. 
Virginia militia, killed 1, wounded 2. 
Totel. Killed 57, wounded Jo, wmiiling 20. 
Captain Armſtrong of the Maryland line, 
killed ; Captain Benton and Lic utcrant 
Duvall, wounded. | 
Captain Bentley, of the Virginia line, 
priſoner ; Lieutenants Evans, Miller, and 
Selden, wounded. | 


killed 


2, wounded 


Colonel Koſcuilzko, chief engineer, was. 


ſlightly wounded. 

O. H. WILLIAMS, D. A. G“ 

Publiſhed by order of Congress, 
CHARLES THOMSON, Secretary. 
OR TEGAL, CAPE OF, EXGAGEMENT 
NEAR IN 1747. The Britiſh miniſtry re- 
ceived intelligence that a large fleet of 
French merchantmen from St. Domingo, 
vere preparing to fail for Europe, under 
convoy of four men of war ; wherefore 
the Lords of the Admiralty ordered the 
Kent and Hampton-Court, of 70 guns, 
the Eagle and Lion, of 60, the Cheſter 
of 50, the Hector of 44, with the Pluto 
and Dolphin fire-ſhips, to proceed imme- 
diately to ſea, under the command of Cap- 
tain Fox, in the Kent, who, on the 20th 
of April, arrived upon his cruiſing ſtation 
off the Bay of Biſcay, where he continued 
his cruiſe between Uſhant and Cape Fi 
niſterre, for the interception of the St. 
Domingo fleet. On the 2oth of June, at 


four in the morning, the Britiſh ſquadron || 


began to deſcry the French, bcing thenin 
the latitude of 47 degrecs, 18 minutes, 
north Cape Ortegal in Galicia? the moſt 
northern promontory in Spain, bearing 


S. E. diſtant 146 leagues. This home ward 


12 


their ladings conſiſted. 
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bound St. Domingo fleet, conſiſting cf 
170 tail, under the convoy af Commodore 
de la Mot: c, With the Magranine 7 
guns, the Alcide of 64, tic Arc cn Ciel of 
58, and the 7 <cphyre of 36. The French 
verc at windward, the wind at N. N. P. 
The Brit ill. ſauadron cÞuled then the 
hole day; 2 . at night the French men 
of war bore oli, the Kent N. N. E. about 
two leagues. The Britiih iluips being foul 
and lickly, by the long continuance of 
their cruilte, could not gain upon the 
French men of war, on the 211t, from 
cleven o'clock till five in the afternoon, 
with all fails fer, though the French were 
under their top-ſulls and fore, ſails; but 
about a quarter after tive, the French 
Commodore finding the Engliſh approach- 
ing very near him, ordered the men of 
war to ſet their main- alls, and top-gallant- 
fails, aud went away without making any 
ſignal, either by light or gun, eſcaping in 
the night, and abandoning his convoy. 
on the Sad of June, there being but very 
little wind, the Britiſh thips purſued the 
French en ſhips which had ſepara— 
ted, and took ſeveral; but on the 234, 
the wind blew freſh in the ſouth-weſt 
quarters, with very thick weather, and 
prevented the Britith ſhips from overtaking 
them. However, the Advice of 50 guns, 


' commanded by Captain Haddock, being a 


clean ſhip, and cruifing 1 in the Soundings 5 
fell in with, and took ſeveral of them. 
The Kent took five of the French mer- 
chant- men, the Hampton-Court five, the 
Eagle fix, the Lion nine, the Cheſter 
four, the Hector and Dolphin ftire-{:ips 
four, and the Advice cight, which they 
conducted to Plymouth. Beſides theſe, 
five others were taken by a ſquadron com- 
manded by Sir Peter Warren, which {ail- 
ed from Plymouth on the 6th of June, to 
intercept what might eſcape Commodore 
Fox. 'The whole number of prizes being 
46, having 1248 ſailors on board, with 


very valuable cargoes of ſugar, indigo, 


cotton, coffee, and hides, of which all 


PENSACOLA, 


PEN 

PENSACOLA TAKEN IN 1781, The 
capital of the province of Weſt Florida, 
North America. The town ſtands cn the 
eait fide of a good harbour in the Bay of 
hexico, eleven leagucs caſt of Mobile, It 
was taken by the Spaniards in the follow— 
ing manner. | 

« On the morning of the 9th of March, 
a Spaniſh ficet, conliſting of 32 fail, one 
64 gun ſhip, {is trigates, and five or tix 
row gallies included, appeared oft the 
Bar of Penſacola, on board of which was 
General Galvez, With about 2590. men, 
and in the night landed the greatcit part 
of them upon St. Role's Ifland. On the 
11th they erecied a fix gun battery, 
which prevented the ſhip Mentor, and 
loop Port Royal, from laying in their 
proper ſtations for the defence of the har- 
bour. On the 18th, an armed brig and 
three row gallies came in through the 
Point Channel, and on the enſuing day 
the whole fleet, one 64 gun ſhip excepted, 
having both wind and tide in their favour, 
followed them, through a heavy fire from 
the Royal Navy redoubt on the red cliffs, 
and came to an anchor infide St. Roſe's 
141d, On the 22d they landed on "Partar 
Point, and were joined by Colonel Eſpil- 
Jettta, with Boo men from Mobille, and 
on the 22d, by 18 tranſports from New 
Orleans, having on board about 1300 men. 
On the 26th, the enemy's fleet came up 
and anchored a little below the town, op- 
polite to Sutton's lagoon, where, on the 
zoch, they landed their whole force, and 
trom thence, on the goth, moved to 
Iell's meadows, about a mile and a half 
from Fort George. Here they were at- 
tacked by the Indians, who were ſupport— 
ed by the light troops and two field-pieces, 
under the command of Captain Johnſton, 
and driven from their poit with conlider— 
able lots on their fide, Among their kill- 
ed was one colonel. The Indians brought 
four drums oft the field, and a number of 
muſlcets. On the 12th of April, our 
troops made a ſally from the garriſon on an 
advanced party of the enemy, and forced 
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them to retreat. General Galvez was 
wounded, and a number of his men killed. 
On this occation we loſt one ſubaltern. 
On the 1ygth a fleet appeared, conſiſting 
of 11 {hips of the line and 4 frigates, Spa- 
niſh, and four thips of the line, 1 frigate, 
one armed brig, and a cutter, French, in 
all 22 fail, having on board 5000 men, in- 
cluding the marines, which they landed 
on the 22d. The arrival of this re-in- 
forcement, there is every reaſon to be- 
licve, prevented General Galvez frem 
railing the ſiege, and rc-imbarking his 
On the night betwecn the 28th 
and 29th, the chemy having completed a 


| coyert-way trom the place of their landing 


to a height about 1500 yards from our 
outer redoubt, they began a battery 
which was opened on the 2d of May, aud 
did ſome damage to our works, which, 


however, were always repaired in the 


night. A number of ſallies were made 
after that of ihe 12th of April, by the 
beſieged, in which the enemy always ſuf- 
fered conſiderably, but none of conſe— 
quence until the 6th of May, when 100 
men, commanded by Major M*Donatd, 
about twelve o'clock, with fixed bayonets, 
attacked and drove 809 or goo of them 
from their works, which they had advan- 
ccd within about 600 yards of cur outer 
redoubt, made 1 captain, 2 ſubalterns, 
and 4 privates, priſoners; killed 3 officers, 
and about 50 men; ſpiked fire pieces of 
braſs cannon, and let fire to their works, 
with the lots of only 1 terjeant killed, 
and two privates wounded. On the 8th, 
about nine o'clock, by ſome accident the 
magazine of the outer redoubt was blown 
up, by which the redoubt, with a great 


| part of our artillery ſtores, was entirely 


deftroyed,, and upwards of 100 men 
Killed, In conlcquence of this a parley 
was beat, articles of capitalaticn was 
agreed upon, and on the 11th the brave 


garriſon marched out to- the number of 


300 men, including the ſeamen of both 
ſhips, and laid down their arms to General 
Galvez, The garriſon then were ſome 

| hundreds 
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hundreds les than the enemy ↄcknow— 


Our 


ledged to have leit during the 1c. 
13 in all the ag ions did not amount to 
2 ve 20 men, tili the blowing-up of the 
advanced redoubt; and had it not been 
tor that unfortunate accident, not with- 
ſta: ding their great ſuperiority of force, 
it is vn..crtain whether they would have 
reduced the place.“ 

The term, of capitulation, as far as 
we underitand, are in che greateſt degree 
honourable to General Campbell and his 
troops, and ſatistactory to the inhabitants. 
The latter are allowed one year to ſettle 
their affairs, with liberty to, depart the 
province afterwards; and during that 
time the Engliſh laws are to be in force, 
and the chief juſtice to remain with them. 
The troops are to be ſent to any port be- 
longing to his Majeſty, except St. Augul- 
tine and Jamaica. 

CTELLICHERRY ATTACKED IN 1780. 
A Britiſh ſettlement on the coaſt of Mala- 
bar, in the Maiſſore country, Eaſt-Indies. 
Fer an account of which lec the following 
letter. 


Admiraliy Office, Fune 15, 1781. 
Extract of a Letter, received the 12th, In- 
ftant, from Vice-Admiral Sir Edward 
Hughes, K. B. and Commanid:r in Cliicf 
of his Majeſty's Ships and Veſſels in the 
Eaſt- Indies, to Mr. Stephens, dated at 
Bonibay, Fanuary 2d, 1781. 


% On the 17th of October I failed from 
Madras Road, intending to procced to 
the relief of Tellicherry, on this ccaſt 
(clolely inveſted by the Naits, ard a de- 
tachment of Hyder Ally's trpops,) and 
from thence to this port, 
fit the ſhips. 

I arrived in Tellicherry Road on the 
27th of November, where J found twe 
of the Company's armed {nows, and a 
tranſport ſhip, which had brought ſtorcs 
and ammunition to the garriſon a few 
days before. In the mean time, the arm— 
ed boats of the ſhips in Callicut Road, cut 


4. & & 
out and b: rought away one of Hy "I Ally 
aips, and forced the other on ſhore, but 
n the courle of their op eration, the Ser. 
tine frigate, being warped i lars ſhoal- 
water, to cannonade the enemy's ſhips, 
Nock on the rocks at low water, an 0 
filled, ſo that ſhe was. totally loſt: g part 
of her {ails, topmalts, booms, and {yn 


| other ſtores, being all that could be ſaved 


out of her, 

After having left a cum of marines, 
with four officers, and 108 rank and fte p. 
with 1000 barrels of powder, at Telli- 
cherry, for its defence, until a re-inforce- 
ment thould arrive from Bombay, I failed 
with all the ſquadron tow ards Wb: LY 
on the 5th of December laſt. 

On the 8th of December, being of] 
Mangolore, the principal ſea-port of Ily- 
der Ally, on the Malabar coaſt, I fy 
two ſhips, a large ſnow, three ketches, 


to clean and re- 


and many ſmaller vellels, at an anchor in 
the road, with Hyder Ally's colours flying 
on board them; and ſtanding with the 
ſquadron cloſe into the road, found them 
to be veſlcls of force, and all armcd tor 
war ; on which I anchored as clole to the 
enemy's veſſels as pollible, with ſafety to 
the ſhips, and ordered the armed boats of 
the ſquadron to attack and deſtroy them, 
under cover of the fire of the Company's 
two armed ſnows, and of the prize thip 
cur out of Caliicut Roal, which was an— 
chored in ſhoal water, and cloſe to the 
enemy's ſhips. This ſervice was conduc— 
ted, on the part of our boats, with a {pi- 
rit and activity that do much honour to 
the oficers and men employed in them; 
and in two hours they tock and burnt ihe 
two ſhips, one of 28, the other of 26 
guns: one ketch of 12 guns, was blown- 
up by the enemy at the inſtant our boats 
were boarding her ; another ketch. of 10 
guns, which cut her cables, and endea- 
vourcd to put to fea, was taken; and the 
bird ketch, with the ſmaller veſſels, were 
all forced on ſhore, the ſnow only eſca- 
ping into the harbour, after having thrown 
every thing overboard to lighten her. On 

3 this 
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this ſervice the ſquadron Joſt Lieutenant 
Gomm, of the Burtord, and 10 men, Kill 
ed; Licutenant Sutton, ot che Superb, 
Licutenaut Nlaclellan, of the Kagle, and 
nen Wounded, u. any of tei finde dead. 
On the 2oth of Lecember, I a. 1:vca 
wich the ſquadron 1u Ae hac, and 
immediately ſet about the dockhtyg cid ro 
filing the fthips for lervice, Which 1 Hep: 
to accompliſh all in the mouth of March.” 
TOBAGO. One of the Caribbee 
[dards in the Welt Indies, ſituated 120 
miles ſouth of Barbadces. It was pcopled 
by the Lutch 11 1632, who were expelled 
by the Indians: and 100n a ter {. me Conr- 
junders {eitled here uuder protection of 
the Engliſh. The French cougaercd this 
and and gave it to the Dutch, whom 
they drove off in 1677, and left it deſo— 
late, From this period it continued as a 
eutral iſle, till the peace of Paris in 
1763, when it was ceded to Great Bri- 
tain, and remained in her poſſeſſion till 
1701, when the French made themielves 
naiters of it: for the particulars of which 
trauſaction ice the following accounts, 


Exiract of a Letter from Admiral Sir 
George Brydg's Rodney, to Mr, Stephens, 


dated Carliſle Ba, „ Har vader, Func 29, 


1781. 
IR, 


Since my diſpatches of the 6th and gth 
of May, dated from Baffeterre- Road, 
Clviitophcr's, aud ſent by Capt. Smith, 
in his At: deftx“ s floop Snake, 1 mutt delire 
You will picuie Lo ecquaint their Lordthips, 
that J put to ſera with the Sandwich, | 
Triumph. and the {hips that had received 
damage in their late enga ement (te. 
NMARTEINIC9 in this APPENDIX) With the 
French # et, uſing every cudeavour to g: 
to en ward with all poitble diſpatch. 

Between the Iland of Momf{1cat and 
Antirna, Sir Sar el Hood, with her. 
mo nd-r of the fleet, joined me: their 
ne ei; obliged me to ancher in 8 
John's-Koad, Antigua, in order te rilicy 


to acquaint General St. 


—U— ae ron noe — — — — — — —— 
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them; . having before detached rt 
' {mall and quick failing veſlels to St. Lucia, 
Leger, and the 
Commanding officer of his Majcity's hips 

who might be at that ifland, that 1 was 
hiaſtening to windward with his Majeſty's 
ticet, and that they might depend upon 
being {pecdily relieved, in cate the cue- 
my, encouraged by bis Nlajeſty's flect 
„eing to leeward, ſhould make an attack 
upon it: that General Vauglian, With a 
re-INForcement of troops, was on board 
hc ticet, and com: ing to their aſtiftance, 

Not a moment's delay was made at 
Avtigua ; the whole fleet put to fea, and 
ina few days weathered the Iſland of De- 
cada. The day we lert Antigua, the 
Pegaſus rejoined me from St. Lucia. 
Captain Stanhope acqualiited me, that he 
had arrived in the r1giit of the 12th of 
May, under Pidgeon Illand, where Licu- 
nam Nlifter, late of his M: jeſty's ſhip 
the Deal Caſtle, 
ith a body of me 1 to light the batteries 
I had c. ulcd to be erected on that iſland, 
and Captain Campbell, u ho commanded a 
company of the 87th regiment, ſtationed 
on the 1-1d ifland, informed him that the 
land of St. Lucia was inveſted by a fect 
f 25 fail of che line, and that the Mar- 
quis de Bouille, with a conſiderable body 
of troops, had landed and taken poſſeſſion 
of the village of Gros Iſlet; that he had, 
by a general ofticer, demanded, with the 
threats of uling every ſeverity of war, 
unleſs Pidgeon Liland was in ſtautly ſurren- 
dered. 

His threats were 1 ——— with the con- 
tempt they deierved, by officers determi- 
ned to do their duty 15 their King and 
n by their immediately opeving 
krom t! he batteries , a heavy fire upon the 
enemy“ flect, which continued till ſeven 
of them were obliged to cut their cables, 
'11] rerreat to lceward. I was in ne pain 


ea ive to the fate of St. Lucia. How- 
ont a moment's time was loſt in haſ- 

j_' C1119 ta itz lick, anch liſpa ching fev. ral 
1,c&-lallng velicls to acquaint them with 

the 


and whom 1 had left 
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the approach of the fleet with a re-iuforce- 
ment of troops. p 

In my arrival off Bai badocs, one of my 
quick-lailing 1cuders joined me, with dif- 
patches, wcguainiiug me that the enemy's 
Hect had fuddenly re-inibarked their 
troops in the night, and retired to the 
Bay oi Fort Royal, Martinico, in ſuch a 
hurry as prevented their taking on board 
all their baggage, part of which, with a 
quantity of ammuuitiop, they had lefe on 
the iilaud. i 

On the 27th of May I received intelli- 
gence, that a imali ſquadron of the enemy, 
conliiung of two ſhips of the line, four 
ir:;zatc:, and three cutters, with goo 
troops on board, had inveſted Pobago. 

As General Vaughan had, ſome time 
betore our arrival at Barbadoes, ordered 
a detachment of two cnginecrs and 49 of 
the train, to that ifland, „ho had fafcly 


| 


| 


ariived there, and as i had, more than a | 


year ſince, fent a number of cannon, with 
ammunition in proportion, and knowing 
its natural ſtrength, and that its garriſon 
conſiſted of near 320 troops capable of do- 
ing duty, excluſive of upwards of 500 mi- 


licia, all natural born Britiſh ſubjects, I 
was convinced the enemy could make no 


great impreſſion before it was relieved. 
However, I inſtantly diipatched ſeveral 
{mail quick-{iiling veſiels, with poſitive 
orders to make {ome port in Tobago, ac- 
quainting the inhabitants, that a ſquadron, 
with a body of troops, would fail the next 
day for their relief, which it did accor- 
dinzly, compoſed of ſix fail of the faſteſt 
{ailing ſhips of the line, and three frigates, 
uncler Rear-Admiral Drake; and the 69th 
regiment, a flank company of the 60th, 
and a company of the volunteers, under 
the command of Brigadier-Gen. Skeene, 
As I had received intelligence that the 
enemy's fleet, conſiſting of 24 {ail of the 
line, had left Fort Royal, and were crut- 
ſing between the Diamond Rock and St. 
Lucia, in hopes of drawing me to leeward 
with his Majeſty's fleet, while they were 
carrying on the ſiege of Tobago, I gave 
2 
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Mr. Drake notice of the ſituation of the 
enemy's fleet, and cautioned him to be 
upon his guard, and upon no Account to 
run the riik of an engagement with a ſu— 
perlor force; but after landing General 
Skeene aud the forces at Tobago, and 
endeavouring to deſtroy the cnemvp's 
lquadron that was inveſting it, to rcjoiu 
me V ith his ſquadron without a moment's 
loſs of time. 

Mr. Drake, with the forces on board, 
arrived oft "Fobago the next diy. The 
encmy, who, I am well informed, had 
made an attack on the town of Scarbo— 
rough, but were beat off, had ient a cut- 
ter expreſs to the French Admiral, that 
by the re-inforcemeut lately ſent from 
Barbadoes, and the ſtrong fituation the 
Evgliſh had taken, he could make no im- 
preſſion on the iſland without a large re- 


inforcement. The day after Mr, Drake 


{ailed, I received intelligence from my 


.cruizers, that the French fleet were to 


windward of St. Lucia, ſtanding to the 
ſouthward towards Pobago. 

As Mr. Drake had the moſt politive or- 
ders, in caſe the enemy's fleet appcared 
off Tobago, to rejoin me without one 
moment's loſs of time, ſending his quick- 
{ailing frigates to give me notice of that 
event, I gave orders for the whole fleet 
to weigh, the moment the ſquadron un- 
der Mr. Drake ſhould appear in ſight. 
Tie Rattleſnake, a remarkable faſt failing 
veſlel, which had been employed in car- 
rying the re-inforcoment from Barbadocs 
to Tobago, and which I had employed on 
this important occalion, was diſpatched 
by Rear-Admiral Drake to acquaint me, 
that on his making the Iſland of Tobago, 
the whole French fleet appeared in ſight 


to leeward of him ; that agreeable to his 


orders, he was haſtening, with all poſſible 
diſpatch, to rcjoin me. The Captain ot 
the Rattleſiiake aſſured me he had ſcen 


the French fleet: they appeared to him 


fo far to leeward, that lie imagined they 


could not fetch Ceurland Bay : that Mr. 


Drake's ſquadron, though to _ 
| -onl, 


| # 
TOB TOB 1＋ 4 
| i: : 
voy be of arti e Bay by the morning : || inflantly requeſted, that Mr. Gordon would | 
tl © he could My ure me the pouit his Ma uilpatch meticngers to the Governor, ac— 
ll vs troops of the militia potiefed, was || quaimting him with the arrival of the 
of tuch itrength, that they were decermi- fleet, and to know, here it would be 
nete make no capitulation, as they were || proper to land the treops that came to the 
cert in - General Vaughan and mylelf, || ailiftance of the land. 
wit the Whole "ag Would haſten to Licutena: Johntton's ſurprize was great 


tein atliltance, agrocable to the aL uUrance 
tat hag been given them. 

Mir. Drake with his {ſquadron appearing 
at day-igar O11 be bay, the u hole 
fleet lultantly put to fta, General Vaughan 
i ,yi;y embarked with me, and immedi— 
Adel proceeded towards "Fobago. The 
nest ie, June the 4th, we made that 
W. n, and, on our approach to the north 
end, at (patched the Fly cutter, command. 
«| by Captain Poronby, a ſichooner com- 
mauded by Captain Shepherd, and the 
Nuniter Laſs {chooner, to get intelligence, 
aud to know the places they might with 
tho troops to be landed at, and procure 
oper guides to conduct them. Theſe 
veflels had orders to go to three different 
bays, that in cafe of any accident to either 
of them, the inhabitants might learn trom 
the others, that the whole Britiſh fleet, 
with troops on board, were come to their 
atliſtance: they had like w iſe the ſtricteſt 
injuuctions to make enquiries concerning 
the French fleet, and on what part of the 
and they might have anchored, and the 
ſiuztion in which they lay. 

The rext day, as the whole fiect was 
landing towards Man-of-War bay, in or- 
der to anchor, 
firmed of the ſituation of the enemy's 
feet, aud, if neceſſary, to land the troops, 
one of the three veflels I had diſpatched 
the day before for intelligence (called the 
Munttcr Lats) rejoined mc. Jieutenaut 
Johnfton, of the marines, a britk and ac- 
live oflicer, and zealous in the publ.c {er- 
vice, had requeſted me that he might be 
permitted to go in that vellcl to gain in— 
telligence, He landed at twelve o'clock 


7 


my 


at night in Pyrrel's bay, and immediately 
repaired to one of the principal planters 
Noul.s, called Mr 


Nunuz. LVIII. 


Alexander Gordon : he 


that | might be berter in- 


— 


indeed, „hen Mr. Gordon toid him the 
2rd had ſfürrendered on the 24 juſtant, 
and that Licutcnant-Sovernor Fergulon 
and Major Stanhope Were prilencrs at 
Scarborough.“ 

The following account of the expedi— 
tion of the French againſt the Iſland of 
Tobago was i. wy d in the Supplement 
to the Gazette of France on Friday, Au- 
guſt 10th. 

Ihe King's fleet, commanded by Count. 
De Graſſe, had gained Martinico the 28! 
of April. In the afternoon they delcricd 
the encmy's flect. At eight in the even- 


ing the Admiral learnt that Fert-Royal 


was blocked up by 17 Engliſh ſhips, and 
five frigates or other light veſſels. Ihe 
next morning at break of day the fleet 
ſteered for Fort-Royal with its convoy, 
and at half paſt eleven the two fleets were 
within cannon ſhot. Ihe engagement be- 
gan, and the Count de Grafie gave orders 

for the convoy to put into Fort-Royal 
whilſt the two fleets were engaged. From 
the begiming of the action the evemy * 
crow ded fa 1; the French purſucd them 
zo league to the weſtward of St. Lucia; 


| and band! N 10 hopes of comming up with 


them, r1eturnged to NMurtinico, where the 
lect anchored the 6th of Mev. 

Ihe Sicur Fournier de Bellevue, Licu- 
tenant, died of the wonnd he received in 
the engagement. "The Steur de Perigay, 


| of the marine guard, had an arm ſhot off 


As fon as the Count de Graſſe was 
joined by the Marquis de Boville, Gover- 
nor-General of Manini aco, they corcerted 
together an expedition again the land of 
Tobago; but it order to conceal that 
operation, and take off the enemy's ge 
tion, it was agreed to make a falſe at 
tack with 1550 men on St, Lucia. : 
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In conſequence of this project the Mar- 
quis de Bouille {et out the 8th of May with 
the troops for the falle attack, and the 
ſquadron failed the gth with a re-inforce- 
ment of troops; thoſe deſtined to attack the 


liland of Pobago, under the command of 


the Sieur de Blanchelande, went off at the 
{ame time under the protectiou of the ſhips 
Le Pluton and La Serapis, commaiided by 
the Count de Albert de Rions. On the 10th 
at midnight, the troops were landed under 
the fire of the batteries of Gros Iſlet on 
St. Lucia; the enemy's cannon did no da— 
mage, nor occaſioned any loſs. At two 
o' clock the troops were on land, and the 
boats under fail ; the fleet to the wind- 
ward of St. Lucia covered the expedition. 
The guard was ſurprized, the centinel 
killed, and an officer and 94 ſoldiers taken 
who occupied the town of Gros Iſlet. 

The Marquis de Bouille, informed of 
the poſition of the enemy, who had fallen 
back to their poſts, and being well aſſured 
that the Morne Forture could not be 
taken, becauſe the ifland had received a 
re-inforcement of 600 men two days be- 
fore, made his troops re-enbark the 12th 
in the night, to the number of 1500 men, 
leaving only two behind, who had itrayed 
in the iſland, and bringing away with him 
120 priſoners, a great number of muſkets, 
cloathing, &c. 

The fleet cruiſed until the 15th to 
windward of St. Lucia; it returned then 
to Fort-Royal; the Marquis de Bouille 
embarked on board of it with 2000 men; 
the 25 h it put to ſea, and the zoth in the 
morning Was In light of the lfland of 
Tobago. 

They diſcovered ſome enemies ſhips to 
windward ; it was a diviſion cf fix ſhips, 
with as many tranſports, that were going 
to the relief of that iſland ; that divifion 
was chated by our fleet, but could come 
up with only one veſſel on the look-out, 
which was taken. ; 

The Sieur de Blanchelande had happily 
fected his debarkation the 24th, under 
cover of the ſhips Le Pluton and L'E- 
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periment, which had driven the enemy 


from the batteries; he had taken the town 
of Scarborough, and a little fort chat pro- 
tected it; but the Engliſh had entrenched 
chemſclves on a very high mountain, with 
cannon, proviſions, and 800 men. 

The ziſt the Marquis du Chilleau land— 
ed with the battalion of Viennois at Man- 
of-War bay, to windward of the Wand; 
the Marquis de Bouille d:tembarked witli 
the battalion of Dillon and 300 grenadiers 
and chaſlcurs of the regiments of Armag- 
nac and Auxerrois, in the Bay of Cour- 
land; the Count de Dillon, the Count de 
. and the Marquis de Livarot, land- 
ed witi the reſt of the troops. 


The Marquis de Bouille having march- 
ed to Scarborough, fouud there the troops 
commanded by rhe Sicur de Blanchelande 
in fight of the enemy, who had entrench- 
ed thcmiclves on the Morne Concord, to 
the number of 300 or 400 troops, and 
400 or 500 militia, a number of chafleurs, 
leven picces of cannon, and two obirzers. 
It was dccided to attack that polt with 
2000 men, who were aſſembled in a mo- 
ment, under the command of the Marquis 
de Bouille, 

The Morne Concord was abandoned in 
the night : the enemy being informed of 
the arrival of the French troops, were in 
full march, after having ſpiked up their 
guns; the van of our troops purſued them, 
and all the reſt ſoon followed; the Viſcount 
de Damas bad orders to take poſt by the 
Morne Concord. 

The enemy was purſued a whole day; 
the heat was exceilive, the roads bad, aud 
ſtrewed with Engliſh foldicrs dead or dy— 
ing of fatigue, "Phe French troops could 
no longer ſtand it, and there remained 


| the 2d of June, the Governor and garriſon 


only about 150 chafleurs of Walſh and 
Royal Comicis in the van guard when 
they came up with the Engliſh troops, 
who had halted in a defije. 

Major Ferguſon, Commandant-General 
of the Iſland, then capitulated; and on 


laid down their arms and their ſtandards. 
'The 


SS © U 


The garriſon conſiſted of about 400 
men of the 8th regiment and of the ar- 
tillery, 300 of. whom were embarked on 
board of the Frenchihips ; hetween 400 and 
500 Scotchmen compoſed the militia, which 


was very fine, and equal to regular troops. 


We have not yet an exact account of 


the {torcs taken, It is eſtimated that there 
mult be 50 pieces of large cannon, ſeven 


ficid-pieces, and two brats obitzers, 
Ihe foil of the iſland is excellent; it is 
{aid to contain 69 fine lugar plantations, 
much cotton, indigo, and from 15 to 
20,009 blacks. 

The 4th of June the enemy's fleet was 
ſcen to windward of Tobago. The Count 
de Graſſe, who was employed in diſem- 
barking the proviſions and effects for the 
garriſon that was to be left in the iſland, 
immediately got under fail. . The 5th he 
fell in with the Engliſh fleet, conſiſting of 
21 or 22 ſhips, at the diſtance of two or 


three leagues. He tacked about to come 


up with the enemy, and offer him battle; 

but Admiral Rodney conſtantly kept the 

wind, and refuſed to engage. 
'TOURNAY TAKEN IN 1745. A city 


in the Netherlands, belonging to the 


Houſe of Auſtria. By the Emperor's 
death, the cauſe of conteſt, which had 
been between the powers of Europe, was 
removed, yet the war was continued, 
The French had aſſembled a formidable 
army under Count Saxe, in the Nether- 
lands, of 120,000 men. On the other 
fide, the allied forces, conſiſting of Eng- 
liih, Dutch, Hanoverians, and Auſtrians, 
did not amount to above 70,000. They 
were commanded by the Duke of Cum- 
berland, who was aſſiſted by the advice 
of Count Konigſeg, an Auſtrian general 
of great experience, The Prince of Wal- 
deck commanded the Dutch forces. Theſe 
were incapable of withſtanding ſuch a ſu- 
perior force, and commanded by ſuch a 
general. The French had beſieged and 
took Fribourg before they went into win- 
ter quarters, and early this campaign in- 
veſted Tournay. The Allies were reſol- 
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ved to prevent the loſs of this city by a 


battle; for which purpoſe they marched 


towards the enemy, and took poſt in light 
of the French, who were encamped on an 
eminence ; the village of Antoine on the 
right, a wood on their left, and the town 
of Fontenoy in their front. This advan- 
tageous ſituation did not reprels the ar- 
dour of the Engliſh ; and on the 13th day 
of April, the Duke of Cumberland marched 
to the attack at two o'clock in the morn- 
ing. The Britiih infantry preſſing for- 
ward bore down all oppoſition, and for 
near an hour were victorious. Marechal 
Saxe was at that time ſick of the ſame 
diforder of which he afterwards died. He 
viſited all the poſts in a litter, and ſaw, 
notwithſtanding all appearances, the day 
was his own, The Engliſh column, with- 
out command, by a mere mechanical 
courage, had advanced upon the enemy's 
lines, which formed an avenue on each 
ſide to receive them. The French artil- 
lery began to play upon this forlorn body; 
and though they continued a long time 
unſhaken, they were obliged to retreat 
about three o'clock in the afternoon. This 
was one of the molt bloody battles that 
had been fought this age : the Allies left 
upon the field near 12,000 ſlain; and the 
French bought the victory with near an 
equal number, The lols of this battle 
(of which ſee a more particular account 
under FoxTENOY) was the means of loſing 
Tournay, and the ſuperiority the whole 
campaign. | 
VINCENT (ST.) CAPE OF, ENGAGE- 
MENT NEAR. In the year 1693, during 
the reign of William III. though the Eng- 
liſh and Dutch were in alliance, yet ne- 
ver was their trade ſo ill protected; the 
French privateers grievoully diſtreſſed the 
merchants. Whercupon, the King order— 
ed the admirals to equip the fleets. They 
were, however, dilatory in their proceed- 
ings; fo that the enemy's ſquadrons put 

to ſea without hinderance. 
About the middle of May, 1693, the 
Engliſh ſquadron being ready, took on 
O0 0002 board 
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board ſome regiments, with a deſign to 
make an attempt upon Breſt, but the de- 
lipn was afterwards laid aſide. When the 
Euglilh and Dutch ſquadrons had joined, 
to as to form a very numerons flect, thc 
public expected they would undertake 
tome expcdition of importance; but the 
admirals were divided in opinion, nor did 
their orders warrant their executing any 
ſcheme of conſequence. Killegrew and 
Delaval did not eicape the ſuſpicion of be- 
ing difaftected to the {ervice; and France 
Was taid to have maintained a ſecret cor- 
reſpondence with the malecontents in Eng - 
land. Louis had made ſurpriſing efforts 
to repair the damage which his navy had 
ſuſtained. He had purchaſed ſcveral large 
yelicls, and converted them into ſhips of 
war; hc had laid an embargo ou all the 
thipping of his kingdom, until his fqua- 
drons were manned : he had made a grand 
naval promotion, to encourage the officers 
and icamen ; and this expedient produced 
a wonderful ſpirit of aciivity and cmula- 


tion. In the month of May his fleet jailed 


to the Mediterranean, in three 1quadrons, 
conſiſting of 71 capital ſhips, beſides bomb- 
ketches, fireſhips, and tenders, 

In the beginning of June, the Engliſh 
and Dutch fleets {ailed down the channel. 
On the 6th, Sir G. Rooke was detached to 
the Straits, with a ſquadron of 23 ſhips, 
as convoy to the Mediterranean trade. 
The great fleet returned to Torbay, while 
he purſued his voyage, having under his 
protection about 400 merchant-ſ{1ips be- 
longing to England, Holland, Denmark, 
Sweden, Hamburgh, and Flanders. Or 


the 16th, his {couts diſcovered part of the 


French ficet under Cape St. Vincent ; 
next day their whole navy appeared, to 
the amount of 80 fail. Sixtcen of theſe 
plicd vp to the Engliſh ſquadron, while 
the vice-admiral of the white ſtocd off to 


fea, to intercept the ſhips uncer convoy. | 
Sir George Rooke, by the advice of the 
Dutch Vice-Admiral Vaudergoes, refolv- | 


ed, if poſſible, to avoid an engagement, 
which could only tend to their abſolute 
ruin. 
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He forth with ſent orders to the fm} hips 


that were near the land, to put into the 


n2ighbouring ports of Faro, St. Lucar, aud 
Cadiz, wile he ſtood off with au caſy fail 
for the protecti 1 of the reit. About fi, 
in the evening, 10 fail of the enemy came 
up with two Dutch i}1ps of war, com- 
manded by Captains Schrijer and Vander. 
Pocl, who fceing no pottibility of cſcap- 
ing, tacked in thore; and thus draw in 


the French after them, helped to {ave the 


reſt of the fleet. When attacked they 
made a moſt deſperate defence; but at 
lait Were overpowered by numbers and 
taken. An Engliſh hip of war, and a fich 
pinnace were burned, 29 merchant veilels 
were taken, and about 50 deſtroyed by 
the Counts de Tourville and YEtrees, 
Seven of the largeſt Smyrna ſhips fell into 
the hands of NMI. de Coetlogen, and four 
he {funk in the bay of Gibraltar. The va- 
lae of the loſs fuſtained on this occaiton, 
amounting to one million ſterling. Mean. 
while Rooke food off with a freſh gale, 
and on the 19th ſent home the Lark ilinp 
of war, with the news of his misfortunc; 
then he bore away for the Madeiras, where 
having taken ia wood and water, he {tt 
{fail for Ireland; and on the 2d day of Au- 
guſt arrived at Cork, with 50 fail, in- 
cluding mips of war and trading veel. 
He detached Captain Fairborne to Kinile, 
with all his ſquadron, cxcept fix ſhips of 
the line, with which, in purfuance of or- 
ders, he joined the great fleet, then crui— 
ing in the chops of the channel. On the 
25:h day of Auguſt, they returned to St. 
Helen's, and the regiments were landed. 
On the 19th day of September, 15 Dutch 
ſhips of the line, and two frigates, tet fail 
for Holland; and 26 fail, with {even fire— 
ſhips, were aſſigned as guardſliips during 
the winter. | | 
WILMING'I ON, TAK EN IN 1781. 
town in the county of New Hanover, 6 
tuated at the fork of the N. W. and S. W. 
branches of Cape tear river, in North 
Carolina, North America. For the parti. 
culars of which ice the following letter. 
Exlua 


WII. 


Extrad of a letter from Captain Barkley, 
Commander of his Minjeſty's ſhip Blonde, 
to Mr. Stephens, dated Charles-Town, 
South Carolina, February 24, 1781. 


& In the letter I wrote to you, dated 
the 15th of January lait, by the Antelope 
packet, I mentioned I was preparing to 
proceed to Cape Fear, upon an expedition, 
by the requitition of Lord Cornwallis. 

A body of troops being embarked, con- 
ſiſting of about 2 and zoo men, Ander the 
command of Major Craig, of the 82d rc- 
giment, I got over the Bar of Charles- 
Town the 21ſt of January, and arrived in 
Cape Fear river the 25th; contrary winds, 
and the intricate navigation of the river, 
prevented us getting to the place where 
the landing was determined npon, till the 
28 h. 

Colonel Balfour, Commandant of Charles- 
Town, not being able to ſpare more troops 
from the defence of Charles-"T'own, indu- 
ced me to land the marines of the Blonde, 
Delight, and Otter, conſiſting of 81 men, 
under the command of Lieutenant Grit- 
fiths, of the Blonde, with orders to him 
to join Major Craig, 

On the cvening of the 27th, depata- 
tions came from Wilmington, with pro- 
poſals for delivering up the town. I herc- 
with incloſe a copy of their propoſition, 
with Major Craig's and my antwer. . 

The next morning the troops Janded at 
Eilis's plantation, nine miles below the 
town; at the {ame time I puſhed up the 
river with the galleys and gan-boats. In 
the afterioon of the Ca. day we took 
ofleiſion of the town of Wilmington, 
without the Teaſt oppoſition ; the rebels 
ho Were in arme, contifting of about 150 
men, marched out early in the morning 
of the lame. 

We found two batterics crected towards 
the river: one cf 10 guns, twelve and nine 
pranders, the other of ſeven, twelve 


pounders, moſt of them ſpiked. We hav-: 


ing received information of ſeveral veſſcls 
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being ſent up the N. E. river with provi- 


lions, ammunition, and the effects of the 


rebels in arms, and likewiſe the effects of 
tome Spaniards aud French who had ſet- 
tled at Cape Fear, Major Craig marched 
out with a detachment of the troops; the 
{ame time I ſent one of the galleys, with 
two gun-boats up the river; they were 
tortunate to get poſlcition of thoſe veſſels 
the next morning, which they brought 


281 


down with them, except a ſchooner and 


a floop ladened entirely with proviſions and 
ammunition. which they were obliged to 
burn; I incloſe a liſt of thoſe captured. 

The inhabitants remaining in town, and 
in the neighbouring poſts, have deliver ed 
up their arms, and have given their pa— 
roles. They molt ardently wiſh, once 
more, to enjoy the bleſſings of peace, and 
re-union with the mother country. 

The having poſletiion of Wilmington 
and Cape Fear river is of the utmoſt im- 
portance to Lord Cornwallis's army. The 
works being all cloſed in, and the different 
batteries compleated, I proceeded to this 
port, to put the Admiral's orders in cxccu- 
tion. | 
I herewith incloſe an extract of a letter 
received from Colonel Balfour, expret- 
ting his thanks for the alliance of the 
navy on this expedition; and it wou at's 
ford me much fatisfaction if ny conduck 
lzould meet their Lordibhips ap; \robation. 

I have the honour 10 2065 &c. 
Nau ar 7, 1797. 

Prepotitions offered to the comn audipg 
ofhcers of the Britiſh navy and troops, in 
Cape Fear rivor, 
tants of the * 


_— 
"-<. Vile 


Coven of Wilmington, and 
others, who chovie to remain there : 

Article J. The inhabitants and others 
remaining there to be priſoners of war, 
until regularly exchanged, 

Article II. The inhabitants to remain 
in town, and to have their properties, of 
every denomination, fecured to them, and 


their rertons protected. 
Ds. 


by tuch of the inhabi- 
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Mr. James Walker and Mr, John Du 
Bois are appointed to preſent theſe pro- 
oſals. 1 
, The commanding officers of His Majeſ- 
ty's navy and troops in Cape Fear, in an— 
{wer to a meſlage received from the inha- 
bitants of Wilmington, have only to ob- 
ſerve, that, in the preſent ſituation of af- 
fairs, they are not entitled to a capitula- 
tion, nor are the articles offered by them 
ſuch as could be received in that light. 
When his Majeſty's forces appear before 
the town, they muſt ſubmit to be priſon- 
ers of war at diſcretion, or take the con- 
ſequence of reſiſtance. In the former caſe, 
every exertion will be uſed to prevent 
plunder, or perſonal ill uſages to auy per- 
{ton whatever. | 
On board the Betſey and Polly tranſport, 
the 27th of January, 1781, 
(Signed) AND. BARKLEY, 
; J. H. CRAIG, Major, B zd Reg. 


Veſſels taken up Cape Fear River, by a de- 
tachment of the Army and Galleys, the 
1/t of February, 1781. 

Role, a new brig of 120 tons, two three- 
pounders, pierced for 12 guns, loaded 
with rice, tobacco, and balc goods. 


WII. 

Schooner Betſey, 70 tons, fix nine- pound 
carronades, loaded with rice, flour, aud 
{ome ammunition. 

Schooner Flying Fiſh, loaded with rice, 
flour, turpentine, and rum. 

Schooner Ceres, 25 tous, loaded with 
rice, flour, and ammunition. 

Schooner Wild Cat, 20 tons, empty. 

A ichooner and floop, with ſores, ammu— 
nition, aud proviſions, burnt. 


AND. BARKLEY, 


Extract of a Letter from Colonel Balfour 20 
Captain Barkley, Commander of his Mg. 
jeſty's hip Blonde, dated Charles-T, own, 
february, 14, 1781. 


“Jam happy in having this opportu 
alty of returning you my beſt thanks for 
your exertions and aſſiſtance to the troops 
under Major Craig; and of aſſuring you, 
thai I ſhall not fail to acquaint Lord Corn 
wallis with the particulars mentioned by 
Major Craig in his public letter, by which 
it appears, that the ſucceſs of the expe 
dition has been chiefly owing to the alliſt- 
ance of the navy.” | | 


ON 


ON FORTIFICATION. 


OR TIFICATION, or military 
architecture, is a ſcience that teaches 
us how to defend and fortify a place, fo 
that all parts may mutually aſhit each 
other againlt the force of the enemy. The 
whole art is divided into eight parts, viz. 
defenlive, oſfenſive, natural, artificial, an- 
ticat, modern, regular, ard irregular, 
Defenſive fortification, ſhews how to 
defend a place againſt the force of an 
en: my. Offenſive fortitication, ſhews 
how to beſiege and take a fortified place. 
Natural fortifications have thele ad- 
vantages, they cannot be eaſly undermi- 
net, they are naturally ſtrong, difficult 
to be scaled, may be built with a ſmall 
expenlc, and are molt caly to be defended. 
In ar ificial fortifications there ought! 
to be conftidered, the ſit uation of the place, 
the nature of the earth, the condition of 
the adjacent country, and the figure —— 
Antient fortification was plain and rude, 
At firſt, walls were raiſed to ſuch a height, 
as might keep off the enemy, by an caſy 
aſcent by ladders, and loop or port holes 
were made in the wall. Afterwards they 
added to the wall a breaſt-v ork, the top 
of which was left open at certain diſtances, 
{o that, covered with their battlements, 
and through thoſe intervals beat off the 
enemy. Next they made ronnd turrets 
or towers, to cover the walls and add 


more-ſtrength to them. Modern forti- 
fication is that way of defence which is 
now uſed, turning the walls into ramparts, 
the round towers into bulwarks, filled 
with face and flank, and encloſing the 
whole with lines, ſo that all parts of the 


fortification are ſecure and may defend 


each other. Regular fortification, is 
when a town hath cqual ſides and angles. 
Irregular fortification is when a town 
hath uncqual ſides and unequal angles. 
The Sieur Blondel's method of fortify- 


ing places is reckoned a very good one; 
and perhaps this compliment was paid to 


his judgment, becauſe he had made forti- 
fication the ſtudy of his whole life. Add 
to this, he had ſeen all the fortified places 
in Europe ; had diligently obſerved their 
ſtrength, and where their weakneſs lay; 
he had ſerved as engineer to many be- 
izegers and beſieged ; and he had afcended 
fi om the lowelt to the higheſt employment 
in war, ſo that he knew the difference 
between drawing lines on paper, and 
marking them on the ground, in the pre- 
ſence of an enemy. His diſcourſe is inge- 
nious and brief, therefore we ſhall give 
the reader a tranſlation of it. 

In all thefe occaſions, experience has 
taught me, fays he, that the art of war 
has not found out fo many ways to defend 
towns, as to attack them, which made 
me 
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me make-it my buſineſs for a long time, | 


to invent {ome ſort of fortification, which 


mould deprive the beſiegers of that ad- 


vantage of ſtrength which they have, by 
reaſlon of their great number of men, and 
great guns, and which ſhould give the 
beſieged {pace enough ro mount more ar- 
tilery, and an advantage capable to ſup- 
ply the ſmall number ob thin men- 
& But as what I have thought on, in 
this particular, is eut1; wy Dew, I make no 
doubt but I ſhall draw on myſdf the cenu- 
{ure of ſeveral wht ud asjit is true; 
that there is nothing more dangerous than 
to introduce new inventions, contrary to 
reccived cuſtoms, which is the reaton : ! 
Go not give my advice as a certain rule, 
iz is only my ſentiment, which may, bow- 
ever, have ſomething of foundation, and 
which may be ufeful, if examined, with- 
out prejudice. But io render it more in- 
t. igible, we mutt look back to the 7.85 
principles of the art: the firſt of which 
that al! parts of the place ſhould be Bad 
ed: the ſecond, that the line of defence 
ought not to exceed muiket ſhot : the 


third, that the whole fortification, ard 


par ticularly that of the flanks, ought to 
be ſtrong enough to reſiſt the enemy's 
eannon. From theſe three rules ſpring 
the three principal manners of fortify ing, 
called the Italiav, the French and the 
Dutch. 

«© The Italians, who were the firſt tht 
began to erect fortifications, at the tin? 
that breaches were made with carnon 
Mot, among other things would have it 
fo, that the point of their baſlions ſhoul( 


0 Tarily contain a right angle, becaule 


they thought their bulk would the better 
reliit the force cf the artillery; and they 


made their demi-gorges and fianks of the 


ixth part of the inner fide of their poly- 
gon, and perpendicule r to their curtin, 
centriving orillons, and high and love 
places for the defence of the moat. 


& "The French perceiving that the flanks 


were calily broken down, by the batteries 
which the encgies v. ere W nt to ledge on 


* 


p 


the oppoſite counterſcarp, thought it at 
firit the beſt way to {ſecure them, by 
winding them acrofs te the enemy, and 
making them perpendicular to the face of 
the enemy. But not withilanding the u cak. 

neſs of the oblique defence, and that it 
was not ſufficient that a flank ſhould not 
be covered, if it did not alto idelf, what 
the enemy might do in the moat they 
preſently altered that contrivance, and 
made their flanks perpendicular to the 
curtin, as the Italians, allowing to the 
flanked angle the two thirds of that of the 


polygon. 


«© "The Dutch never heeded whether 
tacir flanked angle was acute or not, pro- 
vided if it was not ſo, that the point could 


not be calily broken down by the cannon 


fot. And they made it uſually by adding 
15 degrees to the half of the angle of the 
polygon, and proportioning afterwards 
their curtin, their face, and flank, in ſuch 
manner, that the curtin ſhould be doubie 
of the face, and that the double of the 
flank. They made it chiefly their buſineſs 
to allow to their face, the moſt that poſli- 
bly they could, of the flank in Curtin, 

without orillons or low places, but only a 


fauſſe-bray. 


6 "This manner of contrivance of ſe— 


cond flanks would be very good; if, be- 


fices the inconvenience of oblique defence, 
the re-entering the angle of the covnter- 
{carp did not take away from the flank the 
light of the oppolite Face, when the moa: 

arc of a reaſonable breadth, But this de 
fect is ſo ordinary and frequent in forte, 
that I am ſurpriſed to find it has acquired 
ſo great a reputation.“ 

To inveſt, favs Monſieur le Blond, is 
always the firſt operation of a ſicge, and 
is generally executed with a body of ca- 
valry, before the arrival of the main ar- 


{my; and among his pre-requiſttes for the 
attack of a town, he ſays, there is hardly 


one fortified place but may be held ont a 
month, when defended by intelligent men, 
« ho know their duty. This was Vauban's 
opinion, and they both ſay, that every 

general, 


ON FORTIFICATION. 


general, before he fits down before a for- 
- Lification, will make an eſtimate of what 
artillery, ammunition, &c. he ſhall want; 
for this reaſon we find in many places ta- 
bles of the quantity of ſtores uſed in ſuch 
a ſiege. But Le Blond ſpeaks fo very clear 
on this ſubject, that we ſhall make uſe of 
his own language. | 

c Another point to be conſidered, would 
be the number of men neceſſary for un- 
dertaking a ſiege, ſo that the troops ſhall 
make the ſeveral approaches without be- 
ing over-fatigued. It is evident that there 
ought to be a certain proportion or rela- 
tion between the beſieging army, and the 
garriſon that defends the town : but this 
proportion is extremely difficult to deter- 
mine. Errard, one of our oldeſt engi- 
neers, ſays it ought to be as ten to one, 
that is, we ſhould have an army of 10,000, 
to attack a town where there are 1,000 
in garriſon : but we ſhall ſee, in giving a 
detail of the operations of a ſiege, that 
the above proportion, which may be good 
in this caſe, provided there is no danger 
of an enemy's marching to relieve the 
place, would not hold good in a town in 
which there were 2,000 men, eſpecially 
if we are alſo to guard againſt an army 
that ſhould attempt to raiſe the ſiege. 

© In ſome caſes this proportion may be 
too ſmall; in others too large: it is evi- 
dent, for inſtance, that there would be no 
occaſion for an army of 200,000 men, to 
beſiege a town that contained a garriſon 
of 20,000. There is hardly any but the 
general that can determine this propor- 
tion according to the circumſtances of 
time and place. He ought to be fo com- 
plete a maſter of the art of war, as to be 
thoroughly acquainted with all the expe- 
dients and neceſſary means for ſurmount- 
ing the difficulties that may be thrown in 
his way by the beſieged. Theſe he ought 
to foreſee, and of courſe to take ſuch pre- 
cautions as ſhall anſwer all his ends, and 
prevent his being ſurpriſed by the enemy. 

© The conſideration of the ſeveral 
points here mentioned, is of very great 


importance. The ſame may be ſaid of the 
reaſons which ſhould determine the ſiege 
of one place preferable to another: but as 
theſe more particularly concern the ca- 
binet, and the generals, we ſhall not exa- 
mine them here. "The buſineſs we have 
now in hand, is to inſtruct a young otlicer 
in the eſſentials of a ſiege, ſo as to enable 
him to trace the progreſs thereof, and to 
account for the different operations which 
he happens to obſerve. 

& A knowledge of this kind is abſolute- 


ly neceſſary, to prevent his being, if 1 


may be allowed the expreſſion, in an un- 
known country amidſt the operations of 
the ſiege; and to enable him, on unfore- 
{een occaſions, to act his part like a man 
of underſtanding, and to diſcharge himſelf 
with honour. For which reaſon, we ſhall 
not enter into all the precautions a general 
ought to take before he forms a ſiege ; we 
will ſuppoſe that he has purſued the ne- 
ceſſary meaſures for ſecuring its ſucceſs ; 
that he is acquainted with the enemy's 
ſtrength; and that he has a ſuperior army, 
which ſhall enable him to undertake the 
ſiege, without being apprehenſive that 
the enemy will oblige him to raiſe it. 

« An army that lays ſiege to a town 
muſt of courſe weaken itſelf very much; 
for part of it becomes neceſſary in order 


to conſtru and guard the works. Should 


the enemy have an equal force to the be- 
ſiegers, this would ſoon render the former 
ſuperior, becauſe they may attack the lat- 
ter with their whole force; whereas the 
beſiegers could not employ all theirs, 
Hence a ſiege is ſeldom reſolved upon, but 


when a general preſumes he is able to 


continue it, and to oppoſe the enemy with 
ſuch a force as ſhall prevent their attempt- 
ing to diſturb his operations. 

Wi. ſhall ſuppoſe alſo, that the gene- 
ral has taken care to collect in the neigh- 
bouring towns, the quantity of ſtores 
which he thinks he ſhall want; and that 
he is able to convey them with ſafety be- 
fore the town which he has reſolved to 
beſiege; that he has neglected nothing 
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capable of putting the enemy upon a wrong 
ſcent; or, in other terms, nothing that 
is likely to keep them in the dark con- 
cerning the place he intends to beſiege, 
and make them imagine he has = delign 
upon ſome other, to the end that they 
may withdraw part of their troops and 
ammunition from this place; or at leait 
that he may hinder them from throwing 
freſh ſuccours and ammunition into the 
town, which would increafe the difficulty 
of the operations, conſcquently would 
lengthen out the ſiege, and render it 


more bloody : in ſhort, that the ſecret has 


been moſt carefully obſerved. All this be- 
ing ſuppoſed, we ſhall proceed immediately 
to particulars, after we have firſt defined 
or Explained the chief terms that are uſed 
in treating of this part of the art of war. 

As this relates to the attack, it naturally 
follows that we ſhould treat of the general 
precautions to be taken by the governor 
of a place threatened with a ſiege. 


Of the troops and ammunition with which a || 


fortified town ought to be provided. 
& As the goodneſs of the works, when 
a place is well provided with troops, am- 
munition, and proviſions, is what enables 
it to hold out againſt the attack of an ene- 


my; ſo the want of any one of thele three | 


articles will not permit all the advantage 
to be reaped that was propoſed in forti- 
fying a town. Men are properly the ſoul 
of a defence, and without them, the beſt 
fortifications in the world are not able to 
make any great reſiſtance againſt the enemy. 

6 Therefore we mult firſt of all lay 
down as a maxim, that a governor cannot 
make a good defence, unleſs he hath the 
number of troops neceſſary for defending 
the ſeveral poſts, and obliging the enemy 
to pay dear for them. Immenſe ſums are 
expended in fort ifying a place, in order to 


under the fatigue of military duty; they 
ought alſo to have powder, arms, and ge- 
nerally every thing that is requiſite to au. 
noy the enemy, and to ſtop the progieſs 
of their operations. 

It is not very eaſy to ſettle the num- 


ber of troops neceſſary to defend a town; 


the nature of the ground in which the 
place is ſituated, and the number of out- 
works, ought to determine the ſtrength 
of the garriſon. Monſicur Vauban, in his 
memoire, reckons that in a place regularly 


fortified with good baſtions, half moons, 


and covert-ways, we ſhould allow 5 or 600 
men to each baſtion. That if the town 
has horn-works, 600 men may be like wiſe 
aſſigned to each of thoſe, and in propor- 
tion for the other out works, according to 
the relation which their defence may re- 
quire to that of the horn-work. In regard 
to the horſe which they may want on 
this occaſion, he ſuppoſes it a tenth part 


of the infantry. 


This being premiſed, ſupple a place 
has ſix baſtions, there muſt he a garriſon 
of {x times 600 foot, which makes 3,690, 
and the tenth part of that number in 
horſe, which makes 360. Hence a ſufficient 
. garriſon for ſuch a place will be 3960 men, 
| © In order to compute, as near as poſ- 
ible, the quantity of ammunition and pro- 
viſion that may be requiſite for ſuch a 
'garriſon, we muſt calculate how many 
days they will be able to maintain a lege, 
The following are M. Vauban's remarks 
on the ſubject. 

| Days. 

& For inveſting the place and 
tracing the lines — 4 

% For opening the trenches to 
the attack of the covert-way — 9 

„For the attack and taking of 
the covert-way, and making lodꝑ- 
ments in it 


ſtop a ſtrong army with a ſmall force; but 
what reſiſtance can the place make with- | 
out exerting a briſk fire; and what will N 
thoſe heaps of walls avail, if they are not 
defended? The garriſon of a town be- 
ſieged ought to have a reaſonable ſtock c || 
proviſions, in order to ſupport themſelves. 


“% For the defcent and paſlage 
over the ditch before the halt- 
moon | 
% For fixing the miners, or for 
the batteries, till the making of a 
reaſonable breach 
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| | Days. 
c For taking and ſecuring the | 
interior part of the half moon 3 
« For the paſſage over the great 
ditch before the two baſtions, ſup- 
poled to be begun before the — 


of the half- moon — 4 
« For fixing the miners, or 
erecting batteries on the covert- 
way, to lay the place open and 
make a rcalonable breach 4 


„ For the defence and ſupport 
of the breach after the place is laid 


— — 2 


open 
of For the miſtakes which the 
enemy may happen to commit, and 
their neglect in their works — 4 
Total of the defence 41 
In this defence it is plain we ſuppoſe 
a town to be fortified only with half-moons 
and a covert-way ; but if the half-moon 
| had a reduit with a revetement and ram- 
part, it might hold out four days longer. 
« If there were retrenchments in the 
baſtions, they might retard the taking of 
the place five or ſix days. 


If the ditch was ſtrengthened with 


tenailles and caponiers, the paſſage over 
it might be protracted two or three days. 

If there was a good horn-work, or 
Tome other-like fortification, properly 
ſtrengthened with a half- moon, a covert- 
way, and retrenchments within the work, 
the taking of it would coſt 12 or 14 days. 

« If this work had tenailles, the paſſage 
over its ditch would be later by two or 
three days. 

lf there was a fore-ditch and a ſecond 
covert-way, the progreſs of the attacks 
would ſtill be leſs rapid, and we might 


reckon 10 or 12 days for the taking of this 


ccond covert-way and. the paſſage over 
its ditch. 

lf there were redoubts near the place, 
they would ſtill protract the taking of it 
for ſome days. 

From this eſtimate, though not very 
exact, an idea may be formed of the du- 


ration of a ſiege, a point abſolutely neceſ- 


ſary for ſecuring, at leaſt, a ſufficient 


quantity of ammunition during the time; 
I fay, at leaſt, becauſe it is always pru- 
dent if poſſible to have a greater quantity 
of ammunition than is ſuppoſed to be 
wanted. 

When once the number of the garri- 
ſon, together with the duration of the 
liege is fixed, it is then very eaſy to cal- 
culate the quantity of powder and ammu- 
nition with which the place is to be pro- 
vided. We ſhall give here an eſtimate, 
after mentioning a word or two in regard 
to the neceſſary quantity of cannon, mor- 
tars, &c. and the employment of the 
garriſon. 

« It is judged, that to be well provided 
with cannon, eight pieces ſhould be al- 
lowed to each baſtion. Therefore in a 
place of ſix baſtions there ought to be 48 
pieces. 

« As a town is never attacked on all 
ſides, and there are ſeldom above two or 
three attacks at the moſt, the cannon be- 
longing to thoſe baſtions that are not at- 
tacked ſerve to ſtrengthen the baſtions 
attacked, and they are placed alſo in the 
outworks of the fronts attacked. 

&« Among the cannon for the defence of 
the town there ſhould be ſome of 24, of 
16, of 12, of eight, and of four pounders, 
and even of two and one. The latter are 


of very great ſervice, becauſe of their be- 


ing {o convenient to remove with eaſe, 
and with few men, from one place to an- 
other : for this diſturbs the enemy, who 
find it difficult to deſtroy theſe ſmall 
pieces. The largeſt ſerve to fire againſt 
their batteries and their works. The 
ſmall ones are carried to the outworks, 
and to the covert- way, from whence they 
are fired in barbette. It is cuſtomary to 
make uſe of ſea- carriages for theſe ſmall 

pieces. 
cc Befides cannon, the town ought to 
be provided with a great number of wall- 
guns, carabineers, muſkets, &c. We are 
| to 
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to ſuppoic that molt of the ordinary arms 
will be broke in the ſervice, and therefore 
care mult be taken to provide new ones 
when wanted. 

„The number of mortars neceſſary, 
may be eſtimated at two to every baſlion. 
"They mult be of a different bore, of 12 and 
eight inches diameter. There ought allo 
to be ſeveral ſtone mortars. 

«© The garriſon of a place of (ix baſtions, 
conliſting, as we have already obſerved, 
of 3,600 foot, are to be employed or dil 
tributed in the following manner. 

«© We ſhould firſt of all reckon ent 


6oo ſoldiers wounded and ſick, in the firſt 


12 or 15 days of the ſiege, and for the 


{ervice of the batteries, the removing of 


ammunition, &c. And then there will 
remain 3,000 for the defence of the 
place.“ 

Places ſituated on rivers cannot always 
be fortified in a regular manner, for that 
reaſon there is a particular way obſerved, 
and the engineer muſt mind not to make 
too many works nor too few. Simple 
lines in form of tenailles, without flanks, 
as is to be ſeen at Dreſden, are not ſuffi- 
cient ; though it be not neceſſary to build 
whole baſtions 'on the river lide; there- 
fore it is beſt to make ordinary baſtions, 
whoſe polygons and faces ought to be 
larger, and the flanks ſmaller than uſual, 
which is done in proportion to the breadth 
and depth of the river. | 

If there be a bridge over the river, a 


ſmall fortification muſt be placed beyond 


and before it, and the beſt for that pur- 
poſe is half a regular hexagon, whole po- 
jygon muſt have from 50 to 70 yards. In 
caſe there ſhould be an iſland in the river, 
before the city, the bridge muſt be carried 
upon it, and the fortification adjuſted be- 
fore the bridge, that it may be fired from 
the iſland by means of batteries made on 
purpoſe. 
The ſmall flanks of ſuch fortification of 
a city on a river can very well be double, 


and in_that manner it ſuffices, that one. 
could put t three cannons abreaſt, taking a 


particular care to place thoie cannons in 
vaults under the rampart, which razes the 
river horizontally. | 
If the river runs through the city, the 
fortitication muſt be ordered in ſuch x 
manner, that a baſtion may touch each 
fide of the river with its flanks, aud the 
river run through where the curtiu ſhould 
be, and a curtin ſhould even be made 
with arches over the river. It is alſo ne- 
cellary to raiſe out of the city out-works 
on both ſides of the river, which ſhould 
raile it croſs-Ways. But in caſe the river 
ſhould be ſo wide, that the out-works on 
both ſides could not reach one another, 
(though rivers of ſuch a breadth ſeldom 
run through a city,) a work ought to be 
erected in the middle of the river. At 
large navigable rivers, it is beſt to incloſe 
the principal part of the city towards the 
river with a rampart, and part it from the 
other as a different town. In this manner 
the Elbe paſles between the old and new 
cities of Dreſden; the Muldau through the 
upper and lower towns of Prague, &c. 
The waters of {mall rivers being neceſ- 
ſary for the mills of the city, and being 
itopt for that purpoſe with dikes, ſuch 
dikes are commonly made in the ditch, 


which are of a double uſe: for firſt, they 


hinder the waters which are round the 
city from running without paſſing through 
the mills of the city; and ſecondly, the 
ditches arc thereby always in good condi- 
tion. It muſt be obſerved, that thoſe 
dikes are to be placed at the point of the 
baſtions, for fear the enemy ſhould make 
uſe of them : though ſome are of opinion, 
that they are better placed before the 
middle of the curtin, becauſe the reaſon 
why the enemy ſeldom attacks the point 
of the baſtion is, that he would be obligcd 
to cover his paſſage with ſides, which 
would be too difficult; but if he finds 
there a dike to cover himſelf with, he 
will make no difficulty to faſten himſelf 
to the point where the muſqueteers can- 
not ſo well fire as at the bottom of the 


face. 
There 
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There is alſo a particular manner of fortifying 
places ſituated on eminences, 


The cities which are ſituated on emi- 
nences, as Mons and Straſburg, are 
much expoſed, becauſe neither the houſes 
nor the ſtreets can be covered by the for- 
tifications; though without this inconve- 
niency, ſuch places are very proper to be 
fortified ; but the fortifications on a 
monntaiu ought to be made. very high at 
the bottom: it is beſt to make them by 
degrees, covering them with parapets 
and traverſes. 

None but ſmall forts and citadels arc 
built on bigh rocks, becauſe of the nar- 
rownels of the ſpace. The beſt method 
is to adapt, as much as poſlible, the lines 
of the fortification to the ſides and figure 
of the mountain. The ramparts muſt be 
made low ; and as the ditches are com- 
monly dry, the beſt defence muſt be at 
the bottom. The road to the fortreſs mult 
have, from diſtance to diſtance, retrench- 
ments very well detended. The enginecr 


-mi:ſt alſo take care to make all ſorts of 


works, whence the foot of the mountain 
can be beaten molt : they ought to be diſ- 
poled in ſuch a manner, that thoſe who 
defend them may retreat from them in 
ſafety, and annoy without interruption 


the enemy, when he has rendered himtelf 


maſter of them. 

Agaiuſt the eminences which are near 
a fortrels, there ſhould be erected not 
only good ravelins on the ramparts, but 
thoſe eminences themſelves ſhould allo be 
fortified by works capable to reliſt the 


enemy. At the higheſt place of the | 


mountain is drawn a line of the height 
and thickneſs of a parapet, ſo that it may 
be enfiladed by the cannon of the fortrets. 
Farther towards the fortreſs, where the 
mountain grows lower, are erected re- 
doubts of ſtone, which are open on the 
{ide of the fortreſs, and diſtant from one 
another a muſket-ſhot, and contrived fo 
low, that they ſhould raze the mountain. 
Taking care beſides, leſt the enemy ſhould 


— 


| 


cut off the retreat into the fortreſs to the 
loldiers who are lodged on thoſe redoubts, 
op. annoy them with his cannon. 


Fortification, according to Count Pa- 


gan's method, tuppoſes, in the larger for- 
tifications, the external polygon to be 100 
and the face 3o perches; in the ſmaller, 
the firſt 30, and the ſecond 25; and in 
the middle ſize, the firſt 90, and the ſe- 
cond 27 and a half : the perpendicular 15; 
and the flanks and perpendicular to the 


lines of defence, covered with an orillon 
and threefold 


; to which add a ravelin and 
counterguard to ſerve for out works, This 
method was received with great applauſe, 
and mult be allowed greatly preferable to 
Freitach's. But it has its defects; for 
beſides that the for tifying of places by it 
is very cxpentive, its triple flanks too 
cloſe ſo as to be expoſed to the violence 


of bombs; the orillon is fo large as to 


prejudice the length of the flanks; the 
outer baſtion is too big, &c. 
Fortification, according to Monſieur 
Blondel's method, 
with that of Count Pagan, only that the 
nantity of the lines and angles are differ- 
ently determined. Thus a right angle 


being ſubſtrated from the angle of the 


polygon, and to a third part of the re- 
mainder 15 added, the ſum gives the di- 
miniſhed angle. In the greater fortifica- 
tions, the outer polygon is .100, in the 
ſmaller 85. The external polygon being 
divided into ten parts, ſeven of them give 
the lines of defence; and the faces are 
half of thoſe of the tenaille. This me- 
thod is very well calculated for the pur- 
poles of architecture, only being too ex- 
penſive it is but little uſed. 

Fortification, according to M. Vanban's 
method, ſuppoſes the outer polygon in 
the larger fortifications to be 100, in the 
ſmaller 80. and in the middle ſize go: the 


faces are made one feventh of the ſame ; 


the perpendicular, in a ſquare, two ſe- 
venths, in pentagon one eighth, in the 
other polygons one ſeventh of the ſame. 
The complement of the face to the line of 

defence, 


has a great affinity 
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defence, he makes equal to the diſtance of 
the epaule, He uſes re-entering and 
crooked flanks; and places a low tenaiKe 


before the curtin; and the Dutch rave 


lin with lunettes. This method of for- 
tifying pleaſes moſt people; both as it 
increaſes the ſtrength without much ex- 
peut, and as it is perfectly accommodated 
to the principles of military architecture. 
Yet it fcems defective in this, that the 
faces are too much expcſcd to the view of 
the enemy, and that the lunettes are a 
little too long to be defended. | 
Monſieur Vauban's newer method of 
fortifying, is that which builds large bal- 
tions before ſmall ones, and covers the 
curtin with a double ravelin, drawirg a 
low tenaille before the ſame curtin. Pc- 
tached baſtions are perfectly ſuitable to 
what we have delivercd in the former 
method, excepting that the flanks are 


rectilinear, aud deſtitute of an orillon, 


Fortification, according to the method 
of Scheiter, ſuppoſes the external polygon 
in the larger fortifications to be 100 
perches, in the middle ſize go, the flanks 
perpendicular to the lines of defence; and 
the lines of defence in greater fortifica- 
tions 70 perches, in the leſſer 60, ard 
in the middle ſize 65. It detaches baſ- 
tions from the curtin, and from a kind 


of inner receſs behind the curtin: it aſ- 


ſumes the angle of the baſtion, in a ſquare, 


to be 64 degrees; to this adding eight, the 


product 1s the angle in a pentagon; to 
which adding fix degrees, the ſum is the 
angle of the baſtion in a hexagon; and 
adding five to this, the ſum is the ſame 
angle in a heptagon. 

Mr. Chambers gives vs the following 
fundamental rules or axioms of fortifica- 
tion, which he ſays may be drawn from 
an idea of that ſcience. 

1. That the manner of fortify ing ſhould 
be accommodated to that of attacking ; 
{o that no one manner can be aſſured 
will hold, unlefs it be aſſured the man- 
ner of beſieging be incapable of being 


altcred ; and to judge of the perfection * 


a fortification, the method of beſieging it 
when it was firſt built, mult be conlidered. 

2. All parts of a fortification ſhould be 
able to reſiſt the moſt forcible machines 
made ule of in beſieging. 

3. Afortification thould be ſo contrived, 
as that it may be defended with as few 
men as potlible, which conſideration, 
when well attended to, ſaves a conſider- 
able expenſe. | =” 

4. That the defendants may be in the 
better condition, they muſt not be expo- 
{ed to the enemy's guns and mortars, but 
the aggreſſors be expoſed to theirs. 

5. Kence all the parts of a fortification 
ſhould be fo diſpoſed, as that they may 
defend each other. In order to do this, 
every part thereof is to be flanked, that 
is, capable of being ſeen and defended 
from ſome other; ſo that there be no 
place where an enemy can lodge himſelf 
unſeen, or under ſhelter. | 

6. All the campaign around muſt lie 
open to the defendants, ſo that no hills or 
eminences mult be allowed, behind which 
the enemy might ſhelter himſelf from the 
guns of this fortification, or from which 
he might annoy them with his own. The 
fortreſs then is to command all the place 


round about, conſequently the outworks 


muſt be lower than the body of the place. 

7. No line of defence to be above point 
blank muſket ſhot, which is above 120 
fathom. 

8. The acuter the angle of the center, 
the ſtronger is the place, as conſiſting of 
the ſides, and conſequently more defen- 
ſible. Such is durable fortification. 

Temporary fortifications are field works, 
caſt up for the ſeizing and maintaining a 
a poſt or paſſage, thoſe about camps, &c. 
as circumvallation, contravallation, re- 


doubts, trenches, batteries, &c. 


As to the derivation ↄf this ſcience, 
ſome authors go to the beginning of the 
world for its origin. According to them, 
God himſelf was the firſt engineer, and 
Paradiſe, or the garden of Eden, the firſt 
| h fortreſs. 
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fortreſs, Cain improved the hint, in 
bailding the firſt city, Gen. iv. 17. After 
him came Nimrod, Gen. x. 10. Ther 
Semiramis, as Polyznus relates, Stratagem 
J. viii. c. 28. The Canaavites, Numb. 
xiii. 19. Deut. i. 28. David, 2 Sam. 
v. 9. Solomon, 2 Chron. iii. 5. Reho- 
boam his ſen, 2 Chron. viii. 5. And the 
other kings of Juda and Iſrael ; and ai 
length the Greeks and Romans, Vitru- 
vius, I. . uk and L ©. 

It is a fruitleſs inquiry to ſcarch into 
antiquity to find out the periods wherein 
the numerous machines, uſed by the an- 
cient „ arriors, were firſt invented, it be- 
ing almoſt an impoſſible thing to deter- 
mine: but we may reaſonably conclude, 
that the ſword and bow may claim the 
precedence ; for we find in hiſtory, both 
facred and prophane, that they were uſed 
in the molt carly ages of the world, and 
by the moſt barbarous nations and remote 
people. Nay, iudecd, h.ſtory does not 
even acquaint us with the name of the 
firſt inventor of fortification. We may 
preſume, that in the firſt ages of the 
world, prudence and neceſſity induced 
men to the practice of this art. That 
at firſt they defended themſclves and 
their flocks, within incloſures made of 
the trunks and branches of trees mixed 
with earth. Then, when infolence and 
injuſtice came to ſome height, the more 
peaccable aſſociated together, forſook 
their habitations in the open fields, and 
built places of ſafety called towns, which 
they ſurrounded with walls, to prevent 
{urpriſe : and not only fo, but to prevent 
hoſtile attempts, they erected little walls 
or parapets, within the larger walls, be- 
hind which they defended themſelves 
with their arrows, at the fame time co- 
vering themfelves from thofe of the ene- 
my, and oppoſing their approaches. After 
this, the better to facilitate the execution 
with their arrows, they made uſe of 
port holes at proper diſtances in theſe 
parapets. The beſiegers, to defend them- 
elves from theſe holes, were covered 


might approach in ſafety the foot of the 
walls, and then ſcalc them: and in order 
to deſtroy thoſe walls, they invented bat- 
tering rams, and wooden machines armed 
with iron, which being ſuſpended, and 
driven by the force of mcn, beat down 
the walls, made a breach, and through 
this the aſſault was facilitated. To ob- 
viate the effect of theſe engines, the be- 
ſieged made the foot of their walls with 
a talus or flope; but as the beſiegers 
might, for all this, with pick-axes, ham- 
mers, &c. break down the walls, the 
beſieged made their parapets jut out in a 
{al.cnt angle, under which they had a 
port-cullis, to throw ſtones, and fire upon 
ihe head of the beſiegers, that prevented 


liegers, to favour their approaches, and 
poit themſelves at the foot of the walls, 
invented, as a principal engine, wooden 
galleries, that were moveable upon wheels, 
and covercd at top, under which they 
worked their battering rams, or covered 
ſuch as were employed about the demoli- 
tion of the wall. To obviate this, the 
belicged ſurrounded the place with a 


approaches of the encmy's engines. The 
beſiegers endeavoured to fill up the ditch, 
10t withſtanding all oppoſition from the 
holes and port-culiis, for which purpoſe 


ſtones into the defences of the place. As 
till then the walls and ramparts were ſur- 
rounded with circular, or rather ſeveral 
right lines, that only formed ſalient angles, 
and were but a bad defence for the ditch; 
therefore they made theſe lines into ſa- 
lient arid returning angles, quite round; 
but {ti} there was a ſpace at the foot of 
he returning angle, which the beſicged 
could not defend on account of its height, 
and therefore they invented towers at 
e:ch falient angle that defended: the re- 
turning angle. But as arrows are ſhot off 
in a right line, and as the convexity of 
round towers could not be ſeen nor flanked 
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lengthwiſe, they invented ſquare towers, 
that were only ſalient angles, an arrow- 
ſhot diſtant from each other, and theſe 
they erected quite round the place. Af- 
terwards the foot of theſe towers was 
ſurrounded with a little foot-track covered 
with a wall, to hinder a deſcent into the 
ditch, and has ſince been called fauſſe braye. 
The belicgersperceiving that theſe towers 
oppoſed their approaches, likewiſe raiſed 
towers that were higher upon the outer 
edge of the ditch, which they called 
counterſcarps. From theſe poſts they diſ- 
covered the beſieged in their towers, and 
drove them from thence with ſtones, ar- 
rows, javelins, and other engines, till 
they ſent a detachment to ſcale the walls 


with foſſes, curtins and towers. And 
we ſind that the beſt towns of the an- 
cients were ſituated upon eminences. 
Cæſar, in book vii. of his war with the 
Gauls, deſcribes the walls of the city of 
Bourges, or Bruges, from which we may 
form ſome idea of the ancient method of 
fortification. | | | 
The above manner of attacking and de- 
fending places, continued till about 1378, 


the method of fortification was altered, 
but at firſt giving the ramparts and 


towers more thickneſs and more ſtrength. | 
And the beſieged obſerving that round 
towers, and even ſquare ones, had always |] 


ſome place that was not ſeen from the 
body of the fortreſs, and that the miners 
of the beſiegers might carry on their 
works without any danger from the fire 


3 


of the place, changed the form of their 
towers, by making them terminate in a 
point towards the country, which expoſed 
the beliegers. They alſo diminiſhed the 
height of theſe towers, increaſed their 
folidity, and left open the ground they 
ſurrounded. In this ſtate they were called 
baſtions, where they placed part of the 
garriſon as a guard, and planted their 
batteries. 

There can be no compariſon ſtated be- 
tween the ancient and modern method of 
fortification, becauſe their manner of at- 
tacking and defending is entirely different, 

The moderns have retained all they 
could after the ancients; the fire-arms 
have obliged them to uſe other precan- 


{89 and make themſelves maſters of them. tions; but have invented nothing that 
1H The old Greeks and Romans, who bor- || would have been of uſe to the ancients. 
[8 rowed both their offenſive and defenſive || We have borrowed from them the breadth 
139 arms from the people of the eaſt, fortified | and depth of the ditches, the thickneſs of 

'q their cities almoſt in the ſame manner, || the walls, the towers to flank the curtins, 


the palliſades, the intrenchments within 
the ramparts and towers, the advantage 
of many flanks, in multiplying of which 
only modern fortification conſiſts; and 
this fire-arms make the more eaſy to exe- 
cute. | 

The firſt authors who wrote of fortifi- 
cation, conſidered as a particular formed 
art, are Ramelli and Cataneo, Italians, 
After them Errard, engineer to Henry the 


| bl when Bertold Schwart, a Cordelier friar, || Great of France; Stevinus, engineer to 
. found out the ſecret of gunpowder; | the Prince of Orange; Marolois, the 
ht though ſome are of gpinion that the in || Chevalier de Ville, Lorini, Cochorn, the 
jb vention is owing to the Chineſe. Imme- | Count de Pagan, Marechal de Vauban, 
1 diately men applied themſelves to diſcover | Marechal Saxe, &c. all of whom have 
py the different uſes in which powder might j| been fo different in their opinions, that 
bi be employed. The muſket was firſt in- | new methods of fortification continue {till 
0 vented, and afterwards the cannon. Then || to be propoſed, for which we are chiefly 
15 


indebted to the French, who have lo al- 
ſiduoully cultivatcd the art of murdering 
their fellow creatures, that it is become 
their principal ſtudy. 

As fortification is better taught by re- 
preſentation than by diſcourſe, we have 
laid down all the parts of it in the two 
plates heretoannexed ; in the firſt upon a 
plane, and in the ſecond, by an orthogra- 
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phical ſection, or profile, which are ex- 
plained according to the references, and 
more fully under the reſpective articles in 
the ſubſequent dictionary. 


Ex planation of the References in the Plates 
of Fortifications and Attacks, and Milita- 
ry Uten/ils | 


In PLArE I. 
. The town, an irregular fortification, 
The citadel, a regular pentagon. 
A horn-work, 
. A crown-work, 
A ſingle tenaille. 


9 


N 


F. A double tenaille. 

G. A prieſt's bonnet, 

H. A ſwallow's tail. 

I. A counter-guard. 

K. A ravelin. 

L. A half-moon, 

M. Two lunettes. 

N. N. Tenailles in the foſſez 


O 


A bonnet, 
regular baſtion. 


VL 


A horſe-ſhoe, 
A 


O 


* 


An irregular baſtion. 
A deformed baſtion. 


T. A flat baſtion. 


U. A demi; baſtion. 

W. A retrenchment. 

X. A retirade. 

Y. Redans, or indented works. 
Z.. An envelope, or ſillon. 

a. b. The interior polygon. 
c. d. The exterior polygon. 
e. f. A curtin. 

c. g. A flank. 

c. g. A face. 

e. h. The gorge. 

f. e. g. Angle of the curtin. 
c. g. c. Angle of the ſhoulder, 
g. c. i. The flanked angle. 

a. b. k. Angle of the polygon. 
]. m. d. Angle of the tenaille, 
c. 2. Line of defence razant. 
c. ſs. Line of defence fichant. 
r. c. The capital. 

p. Cazemates. 

q. Orillons. 


2 FEI? 


| 31. A hairy 


n. A ſhoulder, 

r. A cavalier. 

o. A platform, 

t. A coffre. 

S. A capomere. 

u. A traverſe, 

v. The covert-way and counterſcarp. 
w. Places of arms. 

x. The glacis, | 
y. The advance foſle, ditch, or moat. 
1. Lines of circumvallation. | 
2. Lines of contravallation. 

3. Part of the camp, 

4. Park of artillery. 

5. The head quarters. 

6. Riſing grounds. | 
7. Opening of the trenches, by the ad- 
vantage of the riſing grounds. 

8. Epaulement, | 

9. Attack on the right, 

10. Attack on the left. 

11. Parallels, lines of communication, ar 

Boyau's. 

12. Likewiſe Boyau's. 

13. Places of arms. 

14. Batteries for diſmounting the enemy's 
guns. 

15. Breach batteries. 

16. Mortar batteries. 


17. Cochorn mortars. 
18. A ſap. 


19. A lodgment. 

20. Mines. | 

21. Traverſe to paſs to foſſe. 
22, Lodgments on the works. 
23. A powder chamber. 

24- A bomb chamber. 


MILITARY UTENSILS IN PLATE Is 
25. Faſcines, or faggots.' 
26. Earth barrels filled, 
27. A herſe. 


28. A herſillon. | 
29. A wedge for pointing the cannon. 
| 30. Pincers for putting red-hot ball into 


the cannon. 

drag. 

32. A lintſtock to fire the cannon. 
33. A worm to draw the ſhot. 


* 2444 34. A 


34 
35. 
36. 
* 
38. 
* 
40. 


1. 
2. 
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A gunner's hammer. 

A drag for cleaning the cannon. 
A ſhovel to ſtir the powder with. 
An iron crow. 

A cannon rammer. 

Inſtrament to put in the powder. 
Chained ſtakes to ſtop up paſles. 


MILITARY UTENsSILs IN PLATE II. 
A chevaux-de-frize mounted. 

A chevaux filled with fireworks. 

A barrel with fireworks. 


4. Engine for lifting heavy baggage, &c. 


Floating bridge to crols a wet ditch. . 


- Madrier for carrying on e 3 


An engineer's level. 


6 
7 
8. Croſs-bar bullets. 
9 


. Croſs-bar half-balls. 


19. 
11. 


22. 
13. 
14. 
15. 
16. 


Chained balls. 

A miner's inſtruments to make holes 
in rocks, &c. 

Gate with orgues. 

Gate with a herſe, or port-cullis. 

A little crab to raiſe cannon, &c. 

A chiorette, or crab. 

Another crab to fix cannon on their 
Carriages. 

A capſton, or crane. 

A ſcaling ladder. 

A board for taking of Hats. 

A gabion. 

A doſler. 

A bag of earth. 


. Gallery with a covering of gabions. 


Clayes, or hurdles. 
A petard, with its madrier. 


. A chandelier. 


Caltrops, or crows feet. 


A cannon on its ſtocks. 


A mortar on its ſtocks. 

Bombs. | 

A hollow bullet. | | 

A crown firework, or crown with a 
fire-pot. 
An aim frontlet. 

Grenades. 

Sacks of earth for the beſieged. 

A cannon cn its ſtock and carriage. 


— &c. 


Cables to ſtop flying vrieges,. or 


38. Heriſſons. 


39. Piece to ſhoot at rejoicings. 


| 40. Carcaſſes. 


41. A caiſſon, with its lid and ſaueidge. 
42. A bridge of boats. 

43. Flving bridge of communication, 
44. Floating bridge upon caſks. 


An Orthographical Section of all the common 
Werks, for tle better under, [landing of 
. the Works 
Ix Plats II. 


1. 10. Level of the plan. 


1. 2. Baſe of the rampart. 


2. 5. The fauſſe braxe. 
2. 4. Space of the fauſſe braye. 
4. 5. Baſe of the parapet of the fauſſe 


braye. | 
5. 6. The berme or foreland. 
6. 7. Breadth of the ditch. 


7. 9. The covert-way. 
| 29. 10. The glacis. 


3. 4. Breadth of the banquet of the fauſſe 
braye. | 

8. 9. Breadth of the banquet of the covert 
way. 

1. 19. 2. 26. Height of the rampart. 

19. 20. Inward talus of the rampart. 

26. 30. Outward talus of the rampart. 

22. 30. Baſe of the parapet. 

22. 23. Height of the parapet.. 

22. 25. Glacis of the parapet. 

22. O. Height of the banquet. 

24. Oo. Height above the banquet. 

4. 27. Height of the banquet of the fauſſe 
brave. 

27. 28. Glacis of the fauſſe braye. 

6. 11. 7. 16. Depth of the ditch. 

II. 12. 15. 16. Talus of the ditch. 

6. 12. The eſearpe. 

45. Corbeilles, or little baſkets. 

46. Fire-pot full of fire-works.. 

7. 15. The counterſcarp. 

13. 14. Breadth of the cuvette. 

17. 18. Talus of the cuvette. 


19. 29. Depth of the covert-way. | 
20. 21. The terre plain, or the level of 


the rampart. 
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EXPLANATION 


NAVAL TERMS. 


AMA 


DIR. IL. Is the commander in chief 
in all maritime affairs. | 
jt, or Abaft : Backwardneſs, or be- 

hind : todiſtinguith what is done or placed 
from the item towards the ſtern of the 
ſhip; as come aft, or go aft; that is, 
come or go backwards, or towards the 
ſtern. A {hot raked the ſhip fore and aft; 
that is, it came in before, and went out 
aſtern. Abaft the foremaſt, backwards 
from the foremaſt. By which it appears, 


that the word is applicable to any part of 


the ſhip, in reſpect of thoſe that are to- 
wards the ſtern. þ 
Hoof; is uſed in conding the ſhip, when 
ſhe goes upon a tack, and is ſpoken from 
the condor to the ſteers- man, when he 
ſuffers the ſhip to fall off from the wind, 
and does not keep her fo near by a wind 


as ſhe may well lie. | 
Ainain: In the common ſignification is 


all at once ; that is, when they are letting | 


down any thing with the tackle, which 1s 
done by letting it deſcend gently, at laſt 


4 


— 


ANC 


they cry amain, which is for all the men 
who hold the tackle, to let go their hold 
at once. In this ſenſe it is uſed by all 
ſhips : but men of war have a peculiar 
application, which is, when they encoun- 
ter another ſhip, and cry to them in her, 
amain, that is, to bid them yield. They 
alſo uſe, waving amain, which is waving 
a {word, or other bright thing, for a ſig- 
nal to other ſhips to ſtrike their topſails. 
Hence, to ſtrike amain, is to let fall the 
topſails at their full run, not gently. 
Anchor, Moſt men know the ule of an 
anchor is to keep a ſhip in one place ; and 
that it conſiſts of a long iron ſhaft, at one 
end whereof are, as it were, two arms in 
a circular form, with broad and pointed 


flooks at the ends of them; and at the 


other end of the ſaid ſhaft a piece of tim- 
ber, faſtened the contrary way to the iron 
arms. The anchor has theſe ſeveral parts; 


the ring, by which the cable is made faſt 


to it; the eye, through which the ring 
paſſes ; the head, in which the eye is; 


Oqqq2 the 
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the nut, which holds the beam ; the beam, if flook that is out of the ground, which 


being two pieces of timber joined toge- 
ther on the end of the ſhank, croſſing op- 
polite to the flooks, that they may not 
lie flat, but take hold; the ſhank, is the 
long iron which has the beam on the one 
end, and the flooks at the other; the 
arms, are the irons which have the flooks 
at their ends; and tlie flooks are the two 
broad and pointed ends of the arms, which 
take hold in the ground, and keep the 
ſhip from being carried away by the wind 
or water. The proportion of anchors is 
according to the bulk of the ſhip, which 
commonly has ſeveral degrees of anchors, 


and each of them its peculiar name ; as 


firſt, the kedge, or kedger, which is the 
{mallcft, uſed in kedging down a river. 
Next, a ftream anchor, uſed in deep wa 
ters, to itop a tide withal ö in fair weather. 
The others are called the firſt, fecon, 
and third anchors, being ſuch as a fhip 
may ride by in reaſonable weather, and 
are ſomething bigger one than another. 
When 1n any ftraits, or near a port, they 
carry two of theſe at the bow, whence 
they: are alto called the firſt, fecond, and 
third bows. The biggeſt anchor of all is 
the fheet- anchor, frequently by feamen 
called their laſt hope, being uſed in the 
greateſt extremity, as their laſt refuge. 
The proportion of theſe anchors is accord- 
ing to the ſize of the veſſels; for that 
which would be but a kedger to one ſhip, 
would be a ſheet-anchor to a ſmaller. A 
ſhip of 500 tons has 2000 weight allowed 
to its ſheet-anchor 3; and the biggeſt ſhip 
has an anchor of 3500 weight. There 
are ſeveral terms belonging to the an- 
chor; as 

The Anchor is a-peek $ that is, when in 
heaving of it up, the cable is right per- 
pendicular betwixt the haws and anchor. 

The Anchor is a-cock-bell ; when the an- 
chor hangs up-and down by the ſhip's ſide, 
which is when the ſhip is ready to come 
to an anchor. 

The Anchor is foul ; when the cable, by 
the turning of the fliip, is got about the 
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or the anchor comes home. 


will cut the cable aſunder, and make the 
anchor not hold ; for which reaſon, when 
the ſhip comes to an anchor where there 
is a tide, they lay ont two anchors, that 
the ſhip, upon the turning of the tide, 
may wind up clear of them both. 

Fetch or bring home the Anchor ; that is, 
weigh it in the boat, and bring it aboard, 
the ſhip. 

The Anchor comes "et * is when the 
hip drives away with the tide or ſea, and 
the anchor drags after; which may hap- 
pen, either if the anchor be too ſmall for 
the ſhip, or the ground ſoft and ouzie ; in 
which places they ſometimes ſhoe the an- 
chor. Sce Se. 

Anchorage, or Axchoring ; is letting fall 
the auchor, or anchors, into the ſea, with 


cables to them, for the ſnip to ride faſt 


by them. It is allo the place where the 
anchor falls; for they tay, there is good 
anchoring where there is thoal water, he- 


cauſe in deep waters the ſea has more 


force againſt the ſip, and the anchors 


are long a weighing. That is allo good 


anchoring where the ground is not too 
ſoft or ouzie, in which the anchors have 
10 hold; nor yet too hard or ſtony, that 


may cut the cables; the beſt ground to 


ride in being a ſtiff clay or hard ſand; as 
alſo where they may ride out of the way 
of the tide: and laſtly, where they are 
land-locked, ſo as that the ſea- gate can 
have no power over them. Add to this, 
if the lee-ſhore on every ſide be ſo ſoft, 


that if a ſhip can come aground, ſhe can 


take no hurt ; or elſe that ſhe may have 
ſea- room to fet fail, if the cable breaks, 


that has theſe qualities, is ſaid to afford. 
good anchoring, or anchorage ;. and it is 
a bad anchoring where they are wanting. 

Anchor-Stock. A long piece of timber 


fitted to and faſtened at the nuts of the 
anchor, croſling the flooks, that it may ſo 
guide the anchor on the ground, that one 
of the flooks may be ſure to take hold and 
faſten in the ground, without which the 


anchor 
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anchor would lie flat, and conſequently } Ballaſt ; is gravel, ſtones, or lead, or 


have no hold. It is uſually proportioned 
by the length of the ſhank. 
Arm of the anchor, is that part by which 


the flook is ſet. 


To Arm a Shot; is to bind ſome oakham, 


rope-yarn, or old clouts, about one end | 


of a croſs-bar ſhot, or the like, that the 
end which goes firſt out of the piece, may 
not take hold in any flaws of it, which 
would endanger the breaking of the gun. 
The ſame is uſed to long pieces of broken 
iron, fired out of ordnance when they 
come to boarding, and in ſmall ſhot for 
muſkets. " | 

8 An aſtronomical inſtrument 
uſed at ſea, for taking the altitude of the 
ſun or ſtars, in order to calculate the la- 
tit ude. 


Awning; is a ſail, or large piece of 
canvas, or the like, ſpread over any part 


of, or over all, the ſhip above the deck, 
to keep the ſun off, that the men may 
take the air without being expoſed to the 
icorching heat in the day, or cold dews 
in the night; and is of great uſe in hot 
countries. 

Axletree of the Pump, is the iron which 
goes through the wheel of the chain-pump, 
and bears the weight of it. 


B. 


like, which is never done but in extremi- 
ty, when either the pumps fail, or the 
leak is greater than they can deliver. 


The former. often happens in extraordi- 


nary pumping, when they either draw 
wind, or are ſtoaked, or {ome part of them 
gives way. Elfe haling is never uſed, be- 
cauſe it delivers little, and tires the men 


more. 
Bales, are hoops, the ends whereof 


being ſtuck into the ſides of a barge, in | 


mortices made for that purpoſe, they 
form an arch over that part where the 
ſeats are, and over them is laid the tilt to 


keep off the fun. 


| 
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any other heavy goods, Jaid next the 
keelſon of the ſhip to keep her {tiff in the 
ſea. 'The beſt ballaſt is the heavieſt, and 
that Hes cloſeſt, faſteſt, and drieſt; not 
only for the ſhip's bearing ſail, but for 
[towing of goods, the health of the crew, 


and ſaving of caſks, and other goods. If 
a ſhip has too much ballait, ſhe will draw 


too much water; if too little, ſhe will 
bear no fail. 


To trench the ballaſt, is to divide it in. 


the hold, to find a leak in the bottom of 
her. | 

The Ballaſt ſhoots ; that is, runs over 
from one fide to the other; for which 
reaſon all kind of grain is dangerous lad- 
ing, as being apt to ſhoot ; but that they 
make baik-heads of boards, to keep it 


from ſhifting from ſide to fide, as the ſhip 


heels upon a tack. 

A Bar of a Harbour ; is a rock, ſand, or 
ſhelf, lying acroſs the mouth or entrance 
into the harbour, which cannot be {ailed 
over but upon the flood, and gencrally 
requires pilots of the place to bring {hips 
in ſafe. 


Bar of the Port; is a billet, or piece of 


wood, thruſt through the ſhackles to ſhut 


|| faſt the ports. 


Bark. A veſſel with three maſts, the 


| biggeſt of them never above 200 tons 
| burden, and theſe have a half deck above 


TO Bale, is to lade water out of the | 


ſhip's hold, with buckets, cans, or the | ; 
carry latten, or triangular fails. 


Beal, or Beak-head ; is that part which | 


the whole one, which runs to the main- 
maſt. All the barks in the Mediterranean 


is faſtened to the ſtern of the ſhip, and 
{upported with a knee, faſtened into ihe 
ſtern, and called the main knee, to which 
is made faſt the collar of the main-ſtay. 
The forc-tacks are brought aboard in the 
heak-head, and there is the ſtand where 
men handle moſt of the ſpritſail and ſprit- 
ſail-topſail rigging. It alſo ſerves for or- 
nament to grace the ſhip. 

The Beak-head ſteeves, or ſtands ſteevings, 
that is, the outermoſt end of it ſtands very 


much up towards the bolt-ſprit. 
Beam, 
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crol(s-timbers which keep the ſides aſunder 


B E A 


Beam. The beams are thoſe great 


and {upport the decks, or orlops; accord- 


ing to whoſe ſtreugth, the ſhip is more 
— leſs able to carry ordnance. All great 


and flrong ſhips have a tire, or row of 
beams in hold, on which the deck lies. 
The maln beam is ever the next to the 
main-mait, at which place the breadth of 
the ſhip is mealured ; and from this, the 
other beams, both for ward and aftward, 
are called the firſt, ſecond, third, &c. he- 
ginning at this, which is alſo called mid- 
ſhip-beam. 
The Beam of the anchor; is the piece of 


timber faſtened to the nuts of the ſhank, 


and ſtanding croſs to the flooks, to keep 
them from lying Hat on che ground, but 
that one of ihem may take hold. 

To Bear; is ſometimes ſpoken in the or- 
dinary lente, as a {hip will bear much ord- 
nauce, that is, carry much. To bear 
{ail well, denotes that a ſhip is ſtiff guided, 
and wil! not couch down cn a {ide with 
much ſail. 

To Bear out hier ordnance ; is that her 
guns lie ſo high, and ſte will go ſo up- 
right, that in reuſonable fighting weather, 
ſhe will be able to keep out her low-tire, 
and not be forced to ſhut in the ports, 

One /Nip overbears another ; that is, can 
carry more ſail than the other in a great 
gale of wind. 

To Bear with the land, or with a har- 
hour, or a /ſiip ; is to fail towards it when 
the ſhip bears to windward of it. 

To Bear under the lee of a ſlip ; is when 
the ſhip that is to weather comes under 
the other ſhip's ſtern, and ſo gives her the 
wind, which is the greateit rc{pect that 
one ſhip can pay to another at ſea. 

Bear V; is alſo the common expreſſion 
for thruſt off, as when any thing has hold 


of the ſide of the ſhip, or the like, they 


ſay, bear off, that is, thruſt it off; and 
ſo in other caſcs. 

ear up; uſed in conding the ſhip, 
when they would have her go larger, or 
more before the wind than ſhe did. 
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Bear up round ; is to put her right be. 
fore the wind, or to bring her by the lee, 
which is done by thruſting the helm up 
o windward, as cloſe as it will go to the 
ſhip's ſide. 

Beds; are a ſort of falſe decks, raiſed 
on the deck of the chip, when this is too 
low from the ports, ſo that the carriages 
cannot mount the ordnance ſutticiently, 
but that they will lie too near the port- 
laſs or gun-wale, and thele beds raiſe 
them higher, and fit to traverſe. The 
bed is allo that plank in the carriage of a 
gun, which lics under the breech of the 
piece on Which the quoins do lie on. 

To Belay, is to make faſt auy running 
rope when it is haled as much as is neceſ- 
ſary, as the halyards, when they hoyſe a 
yard, or the ſheats, tacks, &c. that it 
may not run out again till looſed. 

4 Bend ; is the outwardmoſt timber on 
the ſhip's ſide, and is allo called a wale. 
'Thele are the chief ſtrength of the ſhip's 
ſide, to which the futticks and knees of 
the beams are made faſt, and they are 
called the firſt, ſecond, &c. beginning 
with that next the water. 

Bent, or to Bend, uſed in the common 
ſenſe ; as when the ſhank of the anchor 


| is bowed with overmuch ſtraining, they 


ſay, it is bent: but the uſe is different 
when they ſay, is the cable bent ? which 
{ignifies, is the cable ſcaſed and made faſt 
to the ring of the anchor? Unbend the 
cable ; that is, unbind it; and is done 
when they expect to be long at ſea, before 
they come to a harbour. | 
0 Bend two cables or ropes together, is 
to tie them together with a knot, and 
then make their own ends faſt upon them- 


ſelves, which is not ſo ſure as ſplicing 


them together, but ſooner done, and moſt 
uſed, when it is deſigned to take them 
alunder again. 

A Berth ; is a convenient diſtance and 
room to moor a ſhip in: and when they 
would go clear of a point or a rock, they 
ſay, take a good berth ; that is, goa good 
diſtance off to ſea from it. | 
Berthing, 


BIT 
50 Berthing. The riſing or bringing up of 


the ſhip's ſides is called a berthing. So 


they tay, a clencher has her ſides berthed 
up, betore any beam be put into her. 

4 Bight ; is any part of a rope, as it is 
taken compalliny ; az when they cannot, 
or will not take the end in hand, becauſe 
of a cable, or other {mall rope being 
quoiled up, they ſay, give me the bight, 
or hold by the bight, that is, by one of 
the tacks, which lie rolled up one over 
the other. : 

Bilbocs, are irons, or a kind of ſtocks, 
uſed aboard ſhips for the puniſhment of 
offenders, and are more or leſs ponderous, 
according to the quality of the offence. 

Bildge, or Buldge ; is the breadth of the 
floor whereon the ſhip reſts when aground. 

Bildged, or Buldged. A ſhip is ſaid to be 
bildged or buldged, when ſie ſtrikes on a 
rock, or an anchor, or the like, and 
breaks off her timber or planks there, and 
ſo ſprings a leak. | 

Bittacle ; is a cloſe cupboard, placed in 
the ſteerage, before the whip or tiller, in 
which the compaſs ſtands, and is not faſ- 
tened together with iron nails, but 
wooden pins, becauſe iron would draw 
the needle, which would caule it never 


to ſtand true. It is ſo contrived as to 


carry candles in it, to give light to the 
compaſs, yet not diſperſe any about the ſhip. 

A Bitter; is only a turn of the cable about 
the bitts, which is uſed in coming to an 
anchor in any great tide current, or 
wind, eſpecially in deep water: when the 
cable is run ont a convenient way, they 
then give the cable a turn about the bitts, 
that they may veer it out at eaſe by little 
and little ; elle, if a ſtopper ſhould chance 
to fail, the cable would run all out, or, 


as the phraſe is, end for end. This turn 


of the cable is called a bitter; and when 
the ſhip is thus ſtopped, they ſay, the ſliip 
is brought up to a bitter. 

The Bitts; are the two main ſquare 
pieces of timber, which ſtand pillarwiſe, 
commonly placed abaft the manger, in the 
toof of the ſhip, for no other uſe but to 
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belay the cable to, when the ſhip rides 


at anchor, 'The lower part of them is 
faſtened in hold to the riders ; but the 
middle part is bolted, in great ſhips, to 


two beams which crots the bows of the 


ſhip ; and therefore, in great ſtorms, the 
cable is ſometimes made faſt to the main- 
malt, to relieve the bitts, and fave the bows. 
Blocks ; are flattiſh oval pieces of wood, 
with ſheavers in them, for all the running 
ropes to run in; and there are ſeveral 
forts of them, as ſingle blocks, double 
blocks, and ſome with three, four, and 
hive ſheavers in them, taking their names 
from the ropes they ſerve to, as the ſheat- 
block, the tack-block, the fiſh-block, &e. 
Boatſfwain, An officer in a ſhip, who 
takes charge of all the ropes belonging to 
the rigging of the ſhip in general, and of 
the long boat and its furniture. It is alſo 
his duty to call up all the men to their 
watches, ſpells, and work, and to ſee they 
perform them, and to keep the peace 
among them: and laſtly, he is to ſee all 
puniſhments inflicted on offenders. 
Boliſprit; is a maſt running out at the 
head of the ſhip, not ſtanding upright as 
other maſts do, but lying along aſlope. 
The but-cnd of it is generally ſet againſt 
the foot of the fore- maſt, ſo that they are 
a ſtay to one another. 
Bonnet; is an additional piece of canvas. 
to a ſail, to gather more wind, and com- 
monly uſed only to the mizen, main, fore- 


Fail, and ſpritſail. 


Boom ; is a long pole generally uſed to 
ſpread out the clew of the ſtudding:ſail. 
To Board a //iip ; is in fight to come and 


lie ſo cloſe as to touch the enemy's ſhip, 
that the men may go out of the one into: 


the other. The beſt place for boarding is 


the bow, or athwart the haws, and worſt 


in the quarter. 
Boungrace ; is a frame or compoſition of 


old ropes, or junks of cables, ufed to be 
laid out at the bows, ſtems, and ſides of 


ſhips, to preſerve them from great flakes 
of ice, When they ſail far northward or 
ſouthward. | | 
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The Bow ; is the part of the ſhip that is 
broadeſt before, and begins at the loof, 
and comes compaſling about towards the 
ſtem. 

Bowling ; is a rope that is faſtened to 
the leach, or middle part of the outſide of 
the ſail, and the ule of it is to make a fail 


ſtand ſharper or cloſer by a wind. It is 


taſtened to the ſail in two, three, four, 
or more places, which is called the bow]- 
ing bridle, only the mizen-bowling is faſ- 
tened to the lower end. of the yard. All 
fails have this rope, except the ſpritſſail 
and ſpritſail-topſail, which have no place 
to hale a bowling forward by, and there- 
fore cannot be uſed cloſe by a wind. 

Bower; is an anchor generally carried 
at the thip's bow, whence it has the name, 
the greateſt anchor being for the moſt 
part in the hold. 

Bows,. or Bowje. This word is uſed to 
make men pull together, but moſt by the 
gunners, when they hale upon their tackles, 
to thruſt a piece out of the port. 

To Brace a yard, is to bring it to any 
one ſide, and traverſe it; that is, to ſet 
it any way overthwart. 

Braces ; are ropes belonging to all yards, 
except the mizen. They have a pendant 
which is ſeaſed to the yard-arms ; for 
there are two braces to each yard; and 
at the end of the pendant a hlock is ſeaſed, 
through which the rope is reeved, which 
they call the brace, the uſe whereof is to 
{quare and traverſe the yards. 

Brackets ; are little pieces in the nature 
of knees, which belong to the ſupporting 
of galleries or ſhip-heads. | 

Brayl: ; are ſmall ropes reeved through 
blocks, which are ſeaſed on either ſide the 
ties, ſome {mall diſtance off upon the 
yards, and ſo come down before the fails, 
and are faſtened to the creengleys at the 
fkirt of the ſail. The uſe of them is to 
hale np the bunt of the fail when they 
farthel their ſails acroſs. Theſe brayls be- 
long only to the two courſes and the mizen. 

Brooming ; is when a ſhip is brought 
aground, or on the carcen to be trimmed, 


BUO 
that is, to be made clean; then they burn 
off the old weeds or ſtuff, which has ga- 
thered filth ; and this is uſually done ei- 
ther with reed, broom, old ropes, or the 
like. 

Budge-barrel; is a little barrel contain- 
ing an hundred weight of powder, aud 
has a leather purſe made faſt at the end, 
which is to ſhut over the powder, to keep 
it from fire. 

Bulk; is the whole contents of a ſhip i in 
hold, or the quantity of goods ſhe will 
ſtow for a voyage. 

To break Bulk; is to open the hold, and 
diſpoſe of any of the goods there. 

Bulk-head ; is any diviſion. made acroſs 
the ſhip with boards, to divide one room 
from another, as the bulk head of the 
cabin, the bulk-head of the halt-deck, the 
bulk-head of the bread-room, the gun- 
room, &c. 

Bunt; is as it were the bag of a ſail, 


which is allowed in all ſails, that they may 


receive much wind. If a ſail have too 
much bunt, it will hang too much to lee- 
ward, and hinder the ſhip's ſailing, eſpe- 
cially by the wind; and if it have too 
little, then it will not hold wind enough, 
and conſequently not give the ſhip ſufficient 
way. This difference is moſt in the top- 
fails; for courles are cut ſquare, or with 
ſmall compaſs. 

Bunt-lines; are ſmall lines made faſt to 
the bottom of the ſails, in the middle part 
of the bolt-rope, to a creengle, and fo 
reeved through a ſmall block, ſeaſed to the 
yard; the uſe whereof is to triſe up the 
bunt of the fail, for the better farthelling 
and making of it up. 

Buoy ; is a piece of wood, beret or 
the like, which floats right over the an- 
chor, and is made faſt by the buoy-rope 
to the flook ; the uſe whereof is not only 
to ſhew where the anchor is, but alſo to 
weigh the anchor with the boat, which 
is ſooner done than with the ſhip. There 
are other buoys, which are left at anchor 
in the ſea, to ſhew where there are ſands 
or rocks; aud theſe aro molt uſeful * 
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ſands remove, or where there are no good 
land- marks. 

B1;yant; is any thing that floats. 

To Buy up a Cable ; is to make faſt a 
piece of tloating wood, barrel, or the like, 
to the. ranzr What near the a anchor, 
that the cable may not touch the ground; 


ufed in foul ground, where they fear the 


cutting of the cable. 

Sreru the Buch,; that is, before they let 
the anchor fall, whilſt the ſhip has way, 
they _ the buoy into the water, ſo that 
the buoy rope muy be ftr etched out 
ſtraight, that fo the anchor may fall clear 
from cutangling 1telf with the buoy-rope. 


C. 


C- BLE; is a three ſtrand rope, of a 
ſuitable itrength and bigneſs for a {hip to 
ride by at an anchor, which otherwile is 
counted but a hawler ; for a great ſhip's 
hawſer will make a ſmaller ſhip's cable. 
Cables have their ſeveral appellations, as 
the anchors have, being called the firſt, 
ſecond, third, beginning with the laſt, 
till you come to the ſheet-anchor cable. 

Sarve or plat the Cable; is to bind ſome 
old ropes or clouts about it, to fave it 
from galling the hawſe. 


To quoit the Cable; is to lay it up in 


rowls one upon another, 


Cable Tire; is the cable fo laid up in 


rowls. 

Caburn; is a ſmall line made of {pun- 
yarn, to biud the cables, or to make a 
bend of two cables, cr to ſeaſe the wind- 
ing-tacks, or the like. : 

Cambering, or to Camber, A deck is 
faid to lic cambering, when it is higher 
in the middle than at *either end: and the 
word js commonly applicd to the ſhip's 


| keel and beams, and other rounding pieces 


of the ſhip's frame. 

The Cap; is the ſquare piece of timber 
put over the head of any maſt, with a 
round hole in it, to reccive 'the topmaſt 
into it, or flagzſtaff, by which the topmaſt 
is kept ſteady. Every maſt has a cap if it 

NumsB. LIX. | 
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CAP 
carries another, or but a flag: ſtaff at * 
ron 
Cap Squares; are the broad pieces of 
iron Which belong to either {ide of the 
carriage of a gun, to lock over the trun— 
nions of the piece, over which they are 
made talt in an iron pin with a fore-lock. 
The ute of them is to keep the gun from 
lying out of the carriage when fired, the 
mouth of it lying very low, or under 
metal, | 
Capſtain. There are two of theſe, the 
main-capſtain, and the jeer-capſtain. The 
main- capſtain is that piece of timber which 
is placed upright next behind the main- 


| maſt, the foot of it ſtanding in a ſtep on 


the lower deck, and the head betwixt 
the two upper decks. The parts of this 

capſtain are the foot, which is the longeſt 
part ; the ſpindle, being its ſmalleſt part; 
the whelps, Which are like brackets ſet 
upon the body of the capſtain, cloſe under 
the bars; the barrel, which is the main 
ſubſtance, or poſt of the whole piece; 
the holes for the bars to be put into; the 
bars, which are ſmall pieces of timber 
whereby the men heave, that is, turn it 


round; and the pawl, being a piece of 


iron bolted to one end of the beams of the 
deck, cloſe to the body of the capſtain, 
yet do that it has liberty to turn about 
every way; and againſt it the whelps of 
the capſtain do ſo bear, that it may be 
ſtopped from turning or reverting upon 
occaſion, which ſtoppage is called pawling 
of the capſtain. "The ule of the capſtain 
is to weigh the anchors, to hoiſe or ſtrike 
down the top maſts, to heave into the ſhip 
any thing cf great weight, or to ſtrain a 
rope that requires much force. — The jeer- 
capſtain is placed in the fame manner be- 


tween the fore and main-maſts; the uſe 


whereof is to heave upon the jecr-rope, 
or to hold off when the anchor is weigh- 
ing. At the foot of it are alto whelps, but 
leſs than thoſe of the firſt, which ſerve 
to hcave upon the vio], for the help of 
the main-capſtain, in weighing a great 


anchor. The terms uſed at it are, come 
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CAR 


up capſitain ; that is, thoſe at the capſtain 
muſt go backward, and flacken the rope 
or cable which they heave at. Launch at 
the copſtain, is, heave no more, Pau! 
the capitain ; that is, fiay or {top it with 
the paw], which bears againſt the whelps, 
to keep it from running round, back, or 
reverſing. | 

Capftain-bars ; are ſmall pieces of timber 
put through the barrel of the capftain, 
through ſquare holes, of equal length on 
both ſides, by which the men heave and 
turn about the capſtain, 

Cajſtain puniſhment ; is when a capſtain- 
bar being thruſt through the whole of the 
barrel, the offender's arms are extended at 
the full length croſs-wiſe, and ſo tied to the 
bar, having ſometimes a baſlket of bullets, 
or other heavy thing, hanging at his neck, 
which he is to endure according to the 
nature of the offence, 

Carecn, or Careening ; is the beſt way of 
trimming a ſhip under watcr, both in re- 
gard that the carpenters may ſtand upon 
ſcaffolds commodioully to caulk the ſeams, 
or do what elſe is requiſite, and for ſaving 
of the ground timbers. This carccning 
is to be done in harbour, where the 
flower the tide runs the better; ard it is 
10ſt uſed where there are no docks to 
trim ſhips in, nor convenient place to 
grave them on, or that it does not ebb ſo 
much as for a ſlip to ſhew dry. The 


manner of careening 1s this ; they take | 


out all, or leave but very little of the 
proviſion, ballaſt, ordnance, or the like, 
in the ſhip ; and there muſt be 2 lower 
ſhip by her, with which ſhe muſt be Jaden 
down to a fide, and righted again with 
tackles ; but they rather effect it with 


| mets. 


CAT 


| the hatchway, which is bet wixt the two 


maſts. They. bear the deck on them on 
both ſides the maſt, and on the ends of 
the coomings lie the hatches, 

Carne work : the firſt building of thips 
with their timbers and beams, and after 
bringing on their planks, to diſtinguiſh ir 
from chuch-work, 

Cartridge; is a bag of canvaſs, or a roll 
of paper or parchment, made upon a for- 
mer, the diameter whereof mult be ſome- 
what ſmaller than the cylinder of the 
piece, and of ſuch a length as will contain 
as much powder as is the charge of the 
piece; being abſolutely neceſſary for ſpcedy 
loading, and to avoid the danger of firing 
loole powder. The beſt cartridges are 
are thoſe of parchment, becaule they 
leave no fire in the piece when diſcharpcd, 

Cartridge-caſes; are made of tin, to 


carry the cartridges in for fear of firing. 


Caſe; is commonly maderound, of wood, 
and hollow, fit for the bore of a piece, to 
charge it with murdering, that is, imall 
ihot. Bags are alſo uſed for this purpole, 
but are not ſo convenient, becaule they 


are apt to catch hold in the tiaws of the 


piece. 

Caſe-/hot ; is any old iron, ſtones, muſ- 
quet-bu:lets or the like, which they put 
into caſes to ſhoot out of great guns, and 
makes great havock among men when 
ſhips come ncar, or lie board and board. 

Cajkets ; are mall ſtrings made of ſinnet- 
flat; they are made faſt to the upper part. 
of the yards, in little rings, called grom- 
Their uſe is to make faſt the ſail 
to the yard, when they farthel it up. The 
biggeſt and longeſt are placed juſt in the 
middle of the yard, betwixt the ties, to 
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the weight of ballaſt above or below, and make up the bunt of the fail, and are F 

ſo never ſtrain the maſt much. called breaſt caſkets, | > 
Carlings ; are thoſe timbers which lie Catherpins ; are {mall ropes, running in 

along the ſhip from one beam to another, || little blocks from one fide of the ſhrouds. 

and ſerve not only to ſtrengthen the ſhip, || to the other, near the deck, to keep the 

but on them the ledgcs reſt, to which the ſhrouds taught, for the better eaſe and. 

planks of the deck are faſtened. ſafety of the maſt in the rowling-of the 
Carling-knees ; are thoſe timbers which || ſhip, and only uſed to the main and fore 

come athwart ſhips from the ſhip's {{de to ſhrouds. 

i | Cat; 
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ſhip aſtern by a ſtern-faft ; 


CHE 


Cat; is a piece of timber faſtened aloft, 


right over the hawſe, and at one end of 


it has two ſheavers, wherein is a rope, 
with a block, to which is faſtened a great 
iron hook ; the ule is to raiſe up the an- 
chor from the hawſe to the top of the 
forecaſtle, Where it is faſtened with a 
ſtopper. 

Cat the Anchor ; is to hitch the hook 1 in 
the ring of the anchor. 

Cat-holes; are two little holes 3 
above the gun-room ports, to bring in a 
cable or hawſer through them to the cap- 
ſtain, when there is occaſion to heave the 
the ſtorn- ports 
being not ſo proper for this purpoſe, be- 
cauſe they do not lie ſo even with the 
capſtain. 

Caulk, or Caulking ; is driving of oak- 
hum, or the like, into the ſeams, rends, 
and treenels throughout the ſhip, without 
which ſhe cannot be tight to keep out 
water. 

Chafe, or Chafing ; is when a rope galls 
or frets againſt any thing that is too hard 
for it, or that is not {ſmooth and even. 

| Chains, in a ſhip, fignify thoſe chains to 

which the flirouds are made faſt on the 
ſhip's ſides, and thoſe belonging to the 
topmaſt ſhrouds. In fight, the yards are 
ung in chains, leſt the ties ſhould be cut, 
and the yards fall, which chains are called 
lings. 

Chain-walls; is a broad timber ſet on 
the outſide of the ſhip, on purpoſe to 
ſpread out the ſhrouds wider, that they 


may the better caſe the maſt, 


Checks ; are two pieces of timber fitted 
on cach fide of the maſt. frora beneath the 
hounds to the uppermoſt end of the maſt, 
They are made of oak, to ſtrengthen the 
maſt thereabouts, both for bearing of the 
topmaſt, and hoiſing of the yards. The 
knees that faſten the beak-head to the 
bow of the ſhip, are allo called cheeks ; 
ſo are the ſides of any blocks; as allo the 
ſides of the carriages where the trunnions 


of the pieces lie. 


| 


CLI 


Che/s-treesz are two ſmall pieces of tim- 
ber, with a hole in them, the one on the 
one {ide of the ſhip, and the other on the 
other ſide, through which holes the main- 
tack runs. They are placed a little abaft 
the loof of the ſhip. 

Choakh, When a running rope ſticks in 
the blocks, either by ſlipping betwixt the 
checks and the ſheaver, or any other acci- 
dent, ſo that it cannot run, they ſay, the 


block is choaked. 


Clamps ; are the thick timbers lying 
fore aud aft, cloſe under the beams of the 
firſt orlop. Vide Rings. 

A Cleat ; is a ſmall wedge of wood fal- 
tened on the yards, to keep any ropes 
from llipping by where it is faſtened ; 
and for other uſes, as to keep the cating 
of the fail from flipping off the yard. 
There are allo cleats made faſt in ſeveral 
places, being {mall bits of wood to belay 
the ropes to. 

The Clew; is the lower corner of the 
fail, which reaches down to the part 
where the tacks and ſheets are made faſt 
to the fail, and is that part which comes 
goaring down out from the ſquare of the 
ſail towards the lower corner. 

Clew-garnet ; is a rope made faſt to the 
clew of the ſail, and running thence in a 
block, which is ſeaſed to the middle of 
the yard. The uſe of it is in farthelling 
up the main-ſail or fore-fail. 

Cl-w-lines is the ſame to top, top- 
gallant, and ſprit-ſails, that the clew- 


garnet is to the main-fail, and has the 


very ſame ule. 

Cliucher ; is a ſmall ſhip, bark, or boat, 
whoie planks and boards arc larded over 
one another, and clinched and nailed 
through one another with nails aud 
rooves, whole outſides are berthed or 
wrought up without timber, framed as 
we do in other ſhips, which work is called 
carvel work. 

To Clinch; is to batter or rivet a bolt's- 
end upon a ring, or to turn back the point 
of a nail, that it may hold faſt, 


R rer Clinchiing; 
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Clinching ; is a fort of ſliaht caulking, 
vicd at fea when the water beats in at 
the ports, When the carpenter is com— 
manded to clinch the ports, which is tc 
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diive a little oakhum into the teams of 


them. 


Coanmgs, or Conming gf the Fatches, or | 


CGratings ; is that piece of timber or pla 1&, 
which bears them up bigher than the 


dicks, the uſe of them being to keep the 


water from running down the hatcics. 
Coats; are the pieces of tarred canvaſs 
which are put above the maſts at the part- 


ners, and the Jumps at the deck, that no 


water may run dowa by them. The 
fame is uſed at the rudder-head. 

Cock-bell. When the cable hangs right 
up and down by the ſhip's fide, it is ſaid 
to be a-cock- bell. 

Cocks ; are little ſquare rings of braſs, 
put into the middle of the greateſt wooden 
ſhcavers, to keep them from ſplitting by 
the pin of the block whereon they turn. 

Cocſſuæin; is an ofticer who is to have 
the care of the barge or ſhallop, and all 
things thereto belonging, and to command 
the men that man the boat upon all occa- 
ſions, and is therefore allowed to carry 
a whiſtle. 

Collar ; is the rope that is made fiſt 
about the beak-head, to which the dead- 
man's cye is ſeaſed, to which the main- 
ſtay is faſtened. There is allo a rope 


about the main-maſt-head, which is called | 


a collar, or a garland, placed there to ſave 
the ſhrouds from galling. 

The Comb ; is a ſmall piece of timber ſet 
under the lower part of the beak-head, 
near the midit, with two holcs in it, an] 
has the fame uſe to the fore-tacks that the 


cheis-trees have to the main-tacks, which 


is to bring the tack aboard. 

Compaſs; is that moveable inſtrument 
with a fly, whereon are deſcribed the 
thirty-two points or winds they ſtcer by 
at iza. It is in a round box, cloſe covered 


with 2 glaſs, the fly hanging on 2 point, 


ard toncked by the loadſtone, which makes 


it always point to the north, 


C R O 


To Cond, or Cun; is to direct the man 
at the helm how to ſteer, which is done 
by one {tanding on the deck. | 

Counter , is the hollow arching part in 
the ſhip's ſtern, betwixt the tranſon and 
the lower part of the gallery, which is 
called the lower counter. The upper 
counter is from the gallery to the lower 
part of the upright of the ſtern. 

Crab; 1s an engine of wood, with three 
claws placed ON the ground, in the nature 
of a capſtain, moſt commonly vied where 
they build ſhips, for launching out, or 
heaviug in a ſhip into the dock. 

Craft ; is any kind of nets, lines, or 
hooks, to catch fiſh. Small veſſels, as 
hoys, ketches, or the like, are alto called 
{mall craft. 

Crank. A ſhip is ; ſaid to be crank-lided 
when ſhe will bear but ſmall ſail, and lic 
down very much with little wind. They 
allo ſay, ſhe is crank by the ground, when 
ſhe cannot be brought aground, but with 
danger of overthrowing. 

Creengles ; are little ropes ſpliced into 
the bolt-ropes of all ſails belonging to the 
main and fore-maſt, to which the bowling 
bridles are made faſt; and they are alto to 
hold by when they ſliake off a bonnet, 

Crojs-ber ; is round hot, with a bar of 
iron, as it were, put through the middle, 
and tiicking out at both ends fix or eight 
inches, morc or leſs, uicd in fight, for 
cutting or ſpoiling of ropes, fails, yards, 
and maſts, and to do execution nr 
men. 

Croſtgach; is a yard at the upper end of 
the mizen-maft, under the top, where it 
is lung, having no wu: nor ties be- 
longing to it ; "the ule of it is to fpread 
and hale on the mizen-toplail ſheets. 

Croſi trees; are thott crols pieces of 
timber which are ſet on the head of the 
maſt, bolted and ſet into one another very 
ſtrong. All theſe four pieces are gene- 
rally called croſs-trees; but in ſtrictneſs, 
the name belongs only to thoſe two which 


go athwart ſhips; and the other two 
| which go along ha arc called treiſſel- 


trees. 


91 4 
trees. The uſe of them is to keep the computing their ſeveraf runs upon diffe- 
top maſt up, the foot of the top-mait be- | rent points, and ſetting them on a paper, 


ing faſtened in them, ſo that they bear all 
the ſtreſs. They allo bear the tops on 
them. 

Crows-fcet 5 are thole ſmall lines or 
ropes which ſtand in fix, eight, ten, or 
more parts; %o divided and put through 
the holes of a dead-mau's-eyt, that they 
are of no utc, but only {et up by the 
boatiwains to make the fhip fſhew full of 
{mall rigging, and are placed to the bottom 
of the back itays of the fore-top-maſt, 
ſpritlail top-malt, mizen-top-mait, and the 
top-gallant- maſt. | 

Cubbridge-head ; is the fame as bulk- 
head; only that this word is u{ed to the 


| bulk-hcad of the fore-caſtle and the half- 


deck, which are called, the cubbridge- 
head afore, and the cubbridge-head abatt. 

Culver-tail ;, is the way of letting one 
timber into another, ſo that they can no 
way {lip out, | 


D. 


D.AVIT; is a piece of timber with a 


notch at one end, to which they-havg a 


block by a ſtrap, called the {ith block, by 
which they hale up the flook of the an- 
chor to the ſhin's bow or loof. It is made 


faſt to the ſip, but fhifted to either fide 


as there is occaſion ; laid by till uted, and 
then put out betwixt the cat and the loof, 
The long-boat has a davit, which-is ſet 
over the head of the boat, with a ſheaver, 
into which they bring the buoy-rope to 
weigh the anchor, and it ſtands in the 
carlings that are in the boat's bow. 
Launch out, or launch in the davit ; is, 
put it out or in. | 
Dead-mens-eyes ; are 2 kind of blocks in 
which there are many holes, but no ſheav- 
ers, through which the Janniers go that 
make faſt the ſhrouds to the chains. The 
crows-feet reeve through dead-mens-eyes. 
Dead-rechonino; is the calculation they 
make at ſea of the place they are in, by 


— 
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io as to make a judgment of the place they 


are come to by their failing, when they 
cannot take an obſervation. 

Dead-roze ; is any rope that does not 
run in a block, but is uled by hand. 

Dear-watcr ; is the eddy water at the 
ſtern of the f{iip, ſo called, becauſe it does 
not pals away With that life and quickneſs 
as the other does. They ſay, a ſhip holds 


much dead-water; that is, has a great 


eddy follows her at the ſtern or rudder. 

Deep Sca-lead ; is the lead that is hung 
at the deep ſea-line, to tink it down; the 
weight of it is commonly 14 pounds, At 
the bottom of it is ſtuck ſome hard white 
tallow, which brings up the ground, and 
by the difference of it they know upon 
what coalt they are ; but in oozy ground 
they uſe a white woollen cloth, with 2 
little tallow ; for without the cloth, the 
o0ze would not ſtick to the tallow. 

Deep Sea-line ; a mall line uſed in deep 
waters for ſounding ground. 

To Diſpert ; is to find out the difference 
of the diameters of the metals between 
the breech and the mouth of any piece of 
ordnance ; by which they know what al- 


lowance to give to the mouth of the piece, 


being ever leſs. than the breech, that 
thereby they may make a true ſhot. "There 
are ſeveral ways of doing it ; but the ea- 
ſieſt and beſt is to put in a ſtraw or ſmall 
{tick at the touch-hole, and then applying 


it in the ſame manner to the mouth, which 


will exactly ſhew the difference of the 
thickneſs of the metal at the breech and 
at the mouth of the piece. 
Dock, There are two ſorts of docks : 
a dry dock, which is made with fiood- 
gates to keep out the tide, in which ſhips 
are built and repaired, and where they {it 
without danger or harm ; anda wet dock, 
being any creek or place where a ſhip may 
be caſt in out of the tide's way on the 
oozc. When a ſhip has there made her- 
ielf a place to lie in, they ſay, ihe has 
docked herſelf. 
Draunhe, 
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Draughi. By the draught of water, is 
meant io many feet as the ſhip goes in the 
water ; that is, the part of her which 1s 
under water. The greateſt men of war 
draw 22 feet water. 

70 Dre, or Dregging; is to take a 
little grapnel, which being hung over the 
boat's itern, is let down to drag on the 
ground, to find a cable that has been let 
{lip, to whole anchor there was no buoy ; 
for this being drawn along the ground, 
will take hold if it meets with it. 

A Drift-ſjail ; is a fail uſed under wa- 


ter, being veered out right ahead with 


ſheets to it; the uſe whercof is to keep 
a ſhip's head right upon the ſca in a ſtorm. 
Is is alſo good when a ſhip drives in faſt 
with the current, to ſtop her driving ſo 
faſt. 

Drive. They ay a ſhip drives, when 
the anchor will not hold her faſt, but that 
ſhe falls away with the tide or wind. Alſo 
when a ſhip is a-hull, or a-trie, they ſay, 
ſhe drives to lecward, or in with the 
ſhore, or the like. 

Duck-up ; is a term uſed with the clew- 
garnet and clew-lines of the main-1a1l, 
fore-ſail, and ſprit-ſail, when the two firſt 
fails hinder his ſight forwards that ſtecrs 
or conds; and to the ſprit-{ail, when they 
fire the chaſe guns, becauſe the clew of 
the ſprit-ſail will hinder the fight. 


E. 


EARING ; is that piece or part of the 
bolt-rope which is left open at all the 
four corners of the ſail, like a ring. The 
two uppermoſt ere put over the ends of 
the yards or yard-arms ; and the fail is at 
thoſe two ends made faſt to the yard: in- 
to the lowermoſt the tacks and ſheets are 
ſeaſed, or as the proper term is, bent un- 
to the clew. | 

Eaſe the Helm ; is to let the ſhip go 
more large, or right before the wind. 

An Eddy; is the running back of the 


water in any place, contrary to the tide, 


and fo falling into the tide again, occaſien- 
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ed by ſome head-land or point in a river, 
which ſtops the running of the water. 
End for End; ſignifies a rope being all 
run out of the n lo that it is unreev- 
ed; or when the cable or hawſe runs all 
out at the hawſe, ſignifying that it is all 


4 gone to the end. 


Eyes, The hole wherein the ring of 
the anchor is put, is called the eye; to is 
allo the compaſs or ring, which is left of 
the ſtrap to which a block is feaſed, called 
the eye of the ſtrap. 

Eyelet-holes ; are the round holes along 
the bottom of the ſails, which have bon- 
nets belonging to them ; aud bonnets have 
the ſame for their drablers. "They have 
a ſmall line ſewed about them for more 
ſtrength, and ſerve to receive the latches 
of the bonuets or drablers, with which 
the bonnet is laced to the courſe, and the 


drabler of the bonnct. 
F. 


A FACK; is one circle of any rope or 
cable that is quoiled up round. 

The Full; is that part of the rope of a 
tackle which is haled upon. 

To Fall off ; ſignifies that a ſhip under 
ſail does not keep ſo ncar the wind as is 
directed. | 

Falſe Keel; when a ſhip rowls too much, 
by reaſon that ſhe is over-floating. A ſe- 
cond keel is ſometimes put under the firſt, 
and that is called a falſe keel. 

Falſe-ſheet ; is a rope bound to the clew 
of the ſail, above the ſheat block, in ex- 
traordinary guſts and very l:itf gales, to 
caſe the ſheat, leſt it ſhould break, 

To Farthel, or Furl; is to wrap up aſuil 
cloſe together, and ſo bind it with caſkets to 
the yard; but towards the yard they ute 
rope-yarns, becauſe it is not there very 
heavy. 


Feazing; is ravelling cut, as when a 
rope wears, and the oakhum ravels out. 

Fendcrs; are pieces of old cables, ropes, 
or billets of wood, hung over the ſhip's 
ade, to keep arother ſhip or boat from 
rubbing 
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rubbing againſt her, that they may not 


break her bends, or rub off the ſtuff when 
ſhe is nc ed. Boats have fenders 


to keep them from beating againſt ihe 


ſhip's lides;z aud in the boat the men have 
alto ſhort ſtaves, which they call feuders, 
being for the ſame ule, | 

The Fidd ; is an iron pin, made taper- 


iyg and ſharp at the lower end, to open 


the ſtrands cf the ropes when they ſplice 


two together, "The pin in the hecl of the | 
| top- miſt, which bears up the cheſs- ticcs, 


is alto called a hdd. 


Fidders ; are in the ſame nature as the 


fidds, but made of wood, pointed at the 
end, and larger, to open the ſtrands of 
cables to ſplice them, and made of wood, 
becaute of iron they would be too heavy 
to work with, 

Fidi-Fammecr ; is a fidd, as above, made 
ſharp at one end, to iplice a rope, and a 
hammer at the other end, with a head 


aid a claw, to drive or draw a nail. 


Fights. The waſte cloth that hangs a- 
bout a ſhip, to hinder men from being 
ſcen in fight, are called the fights. So the 
bulk-head afore aud abaft, or any other 
places where men may cover themſelves, 
and make a defence, arc called clote tights. 

A Fiſh ; is any piece of timber or plank 
made faſt to the maſt or yard, to ſtrengthen 
it when in danger of breaking. | 

The Fiſh; is a tackle hung at the end of 
the davit, by the ſtrap of the block; in 
which block there is a runner, with a 
hook at the end, which does hitch the 
flook of the anchor; ſo they hale by the 
ſall that belongs to it, and raiſe the flook 
to the bow, or chain- Wale of the ſhip. 

Flair. Whey a ſhip is hollowed in near 
the water, ſo that the work hangs over, 
and is laid out broader aloft, they ſay, 
the work daes flair over. 

To Flat in the Sail; is to pull the fail 
flat by the ſheat, as near to the ſhip's ſide 
as may be. 

The Fly; is that part of the compaſs on 
which the thirty- two points or winds arc 
deſcribed: to it the needle touched by the 
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loadſtone is made faſt underneath, and al- 


ways turns to the north. 


To let Ely; is to let go a-main, or all at 


once, and as far as it will. 

Feorelocks ; are little flat pieces of iron, 
like wedges, to put into the holes at the 
ends of bolts, to keep them from drawing 
out, or ſlipping back. 

4 Former ; is a piece of wood turned 
round, ſomewi:at leis than the bore of the 
piece for Which it is made; as, a faker- 
former, a minion former, &c. The uſe 
of it is, to make on it linen, paper, or 
parchment cartridges for the guns, 


Fore-rcact., When two ſhips fail toge- 


ther, or after one another, ſhe that fails 
beſt, that is, faſteſt, is ſaid to fore-reach 
upon the other. 

Foul, When a ſhip has been long un- 
trimmed, ſo that graſs or any other thing 
grows or ſticks about her, ſhe is {aid to 
be foul. Allo when any rope is fo entan- 
gled or {topped by any accident whatſo- 
ever, that it cannot run, it is {aid to be 
foul. 

Freſh Shot, When any extraordinary 
water comes down a river ſuddenly from 
the land, or when a very great river car- 
ries its freſh water a mile or two into the 
ſea, they ſay it is a great freſh ſhot. 

Freſh the Hawſe; is, let out a little 
more cable at the hawſe, that a freſh part 
may come to endure the ſtreſs, and not 
fret one place altogether, 

Furling Lines; are thoſe ſmall lines 
made falt to all the top-ſails, top-zallant- 
.ails, and the mizen-yard-arms ; of which 
the mizen has but one, and the others one 
on each ſide; the uſe of them being to 
furl, or gather up the fails. 

To Furl the Sails; is to gather them up 
cloſe, and bind them faſt about tlie yards, 

Fur, or Furred. 
of furring; the one is, after a ſhip is 
built, to lay on another plank upon the 
ide of her, which is called, plank upon 
plank: the other, which is more properly 
furring, is to rip off the firſt planks, and 
put other timbers upon the firlt, and then 
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the planks upon thoſe timbers, 
to make her bear a better fail; for when a 
ſhip is too narrow, aud the bearing either 
not laid out enough, or too low, they 
mutt make her broader, and lay her bear- 
ing higher. They commonly fur two or 
three ſtakes under water, and as much 
above, according as the ſhip requires more 
or leis. 

Futtorks, This word more properly 
ſhould be foot-hooks, but is ever pro- 
nounced futtocks, which are thoſe com- 
pailiug timbers that give the breadth and 
bearing to the ſhip, and are ſcarfed to 
the ground timbers : and becauſe no tim— 
bers that compaſs can be found Jong: 
enough to go up through all the fide of 
the ſhip, thele compaſing timbers are 
{rarfed into the others, and thoſe next 
the keel are called the lower gronnd-fut- 
tocks; and the others, the upper futtocks. 


G. 

GAGE. When one ſhip is to windward 
of the other, ſhe is {aid to have the wea- 
ther-gage of her. | 

Gale, ſignifies the wind. Thus when 
it blows not ſo hard but that a ſhip can 
carry her topſails a-trip (that is, hoiſted 
up to the higheſt), it is a Joom-galc. 
When it blows very ſtrong, it is a ſtiff, 
{trong, or freſh gale. When two ſhips 
are near one another at ſea, and there be- 
ing but little wind blowing, one of them 
finds more of it than the other, they ſay, 
the ſhip gales away from the othcr. 

Gammoning ; are ſeveral turns of rope 
taken round the bowſprit, and rceved 
through holes in the knec of the head, for 
the greater ſecurity of the bowſprit. 

Gangway ; a deal platform, about threc 


feet wide in great ſhips, ranging in the 


waſte from the quarter deck to the forc- 
caſtle, over the upper deck guns, for a 


free paſſage for the officers and men in 
working the ſhip. 


The walk from the 
ladder to the quarter deck, which lics 


even with the gunwale, is allo called the 


gang way. 


which is; 


— 
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Carbound Strale, the plank next the 
keel; one end of-it is run into the rabbit, 
made in the upper edge of the kecl on 
each ſide. 

Carnet, a tackle having a nt 
cenung from the main-maſt, with a block 
well ſeaſed to the main- ſtay, Juſt over the 
head-way, to which a guy is fixed to 
Akcep it ſteady; end at the other end is a 
long tackle block, in which the fall is 
reeved. It is uſed to hoiſt goods or caſks 
into, or out of the ſhip; and when not 
uſed, is faſtened along by the ſtay. 

C1fkets are faſtenings made out of junk 
or ropt-yarus, to ſcaſe the ſails to the yards 
when furled up. 

Girding-girt, A ſhip hath a girding- 
zirt, when her cable being io tight, or 
{trained upon the turning ot the tide, ſhe 
cannot go over it, but lies acroſs the tide. 

Glaſſes. The largeſt, called the watch 
glaſs, runs feur hours, and governs the 
officers at ſca for changing the watch. 
The half watch runs two hours. The 
half hour glaſs is for keeping the hour of 
the day. There are allo half minute and 
quarter minute glaſſes, by which they 
count the knots when they heave the log, 
to find what way the ſhip makes. 

Gooſe-neck ; a piece of iron fixed on the 
end of the tiller, to which the lanyard of 
the whip-ſtaff or the wheel-rope comes, 
for ſteering the ſhip. . 

Gooſe-wing. When a ſhip ſails before, 
or with a quarter wind in a freſh gale, to 
make more haſte, they launch out a boom 
and fail on the leœe-ſide, to give the ſhip 
more way, which {ail fo fitted is called a 
gooſe- wing. 

Grapnells, Boat grapnells are a kind of 
anchors with four flooks, for boats to ride 
by. Fire and chain grapnells, and hand 
and chain grapnells, are made with barbed 
claws inſtead of flooks, and are uſed to 
be thrown into an enemy's ſhip, to catch 
hold of the rigging, or any other part, in 
order for boarding her, 

Gratings ; a kind of lettice work made 
of ledges and battins, the ſquare holes of 

which 
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which being three or four inches wide, 
arc for the Current footing of men over 
the hatchways, to give air below, aud 
vent for the tmoak in an engagement, 
Graving; bringing a ſhip aground, and 
burning off all the filth and foulncls that 


ſticks to her bottom. 


'Gripe ; a piece of timber fayed againſt 
the lower piece of the ſtem, from the 
foremaſt end of the keel, reconciled with 
the knee of the head. 


jury; but is often made the larger, to 
make the ſhip keep a good wind. 

The Ship Gripes, turns her head to the 
windward more than is requiſite, 

Ground Tackle, all the tackle neceſſary 
to make a ſhip ride ſafe at anchor. 

Grounding ; bringing a ſhip on ground 
to be cleaned, trimmed, or have a leak 
ſtopt. | 

Guedgeons ; the eyes drove into the ſtern- 
poſt, into which the pintles of the rudder 
go to hand it. 

Gunner, has the charge of all the ord- 
nance, ammunition, {mall arms, and other 
ſtores in his province. 

Gunwale ; ts that piece of timber which 
reaches on either ſide of the ſhip, from 
the half deck to the fore-caitle, and 
and wherein they put the ſtantions which 


ſupport the walte-trees. This name is 


given it whether there be any guns there 
or no. The lower part alſo of any port, 
where the ordnance lies, is called the gun- 
wale. 

Guy ; any rope for preventing things 
from bearing or falling againſt the ſhip's 
fide, when they are to be hoiſted in. 

Guy of the Garnet; that rope which is 
made faſt to the fore-malt at one end, and 
{eaſed to a ſingle block at the pendant of 
the garnet. 


H. 


HAILE, is either to call to a ſhip to 
know from whence ſhe is, whethcr bound, 
to ſalute her, or to wiſh her health, 


Its ule is to defend | 
the lower part of the {lem from auy in- 


rails, which are placed from 


A 


Fialyards ; thoſe ropes by which they 
hot up all the roptatl- yards; the croſs- 
jack and {pritiail having none, they being 
aways bung. 

lanimiocla, made of canvaſs for ſeamen 
to lie iu. 

Fiances; falls or deicents of the fife 
the itcrn 
dow hto the gang- ways. 

['irlonr, where ſhizs may ride ſafe at 
anchor. i 

Hlarpinns ;, the foremoſt waal pieces 
rounding from the ſtem aft. 

Hasel Ha, to bar down the hatches i: 
tine of fight, or in bad weather. 

Fatch-ways, are three, the fore, the 


main, and the after, 


Hale, or Haul, the fame as pull. 

Hlucue-Bags; made of canvaſs ſtufled wit! 
oaklum ; uſed, in ſmall ſhips, to preveut 
the feas waſhing in at the bawſc-holes. 

HFauiſæ Pieces; large pieces of timber id 
the bow of the thip, in which are made 
two large holes on each ſide, for the ca- 
bles to paſs through. 


Fawſe-Plugs; to put into the holes to 


prevent the water waſhing into the manger. 

The Hawſe, is the hole at the head of 
the ſhip through which the cable goes. 

Froſi the Hawfe, is to diſengage two 
cables when twiſted, by veering out 
more cable, leſt the one ſhould chaff the 
other. 

Hamwſer ; a rope of three ſtrands, uſed 
for ſhrouds, &c. and there is a kind of 
{mall cablet of nine ſtrands, commonly 
called a hawſer. 

Head Sails; the ſails belonging to the 
fore-maſt and bowſprit ; fo called, becauſe 
they govern the head of the ſhip. | 

Head Sca; when a great wave comes 
right ahead of a ſhip when in her courſe. 

Hcaue. When a ſhip at anchor riſes 
and falls by the force of the waves, ſhe is 
ſaid to heave and ſet. | 

Hee! ; that part of the foot of any maſt 
which is cut away, in order for ſtepping, 

Heels, The ſhip heels when ſhe lies 
more on one ſide than the other. 

* Helm ; 
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the fails. 
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Fletin; a piece of timber faſtened into 
the rudder-head, and comes as forward 


as the bulk-head 'of the gun-room ; and 
he that ſtcers the ſhin holds the whip >ftait 
in his hand, which is faſtened into the 
helm ; but ſteering wheels are now made 
uſe of inſtcad of them. The terms be- 
longing to the helm are, 1. Port the 
helm, put the heim over to the left ſide 
of the ſhip. 2. Starboard the helm, put 
it to the right ſide. 3. Right the helm, 
or helm a-midſhip, keep it even with the 
middle of the ſhip. 4. Bear up the helm, 
let the ſhip go more large before the wind. 
5. Bear up round, let the fhip go directly 
before the wind, in the middle between 
her two ſheets. 

To Hitch, to catch hold of any ting i in 
a hook or rope, and to hold it faſt. 

Zo Hoiſt, or lift up any thing into the 


Hold, all that part of a ſhip which lies 
between the keelſon and lower deck, 
wherein are bulk-heads ; and they divided, 
are the ſteward's room, powder-room, 
bread-room, and boatſwain and carpenter's 
fore rooms. 

HFHold-on; a term uſed in weighing an- 
chor, when the voyal is about the cap- 
ſtain: for if the cables are ſtiff, or have 
lain long in oozy ground, unleſs that part 
of the -cable heaving in be hauled away 
hard by the carſtain, the voyal will furge 
or flip back, therefore muſt be hauled 
away as faſt as it comes in, fo as that It | 
may keep cloſe about the whelps ; and 

| 


— 
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this work is called holding on. 
Horſe; a rope made faſt at each yard- 
arm, and on which the men ſtand to tur] 
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Hound; that ſhouldered part of all 
maſts over which the ſhrouds are put, all 
above which is called the maſt head. 

Houſed in. When the breadth of a ſhip's 
bearing is brought in too narrow to her | 
upper works, cr pinched iu too much, 
ſhe is houſed in 

Hull; the main body of a ſhi ip, without | 
cicher maſts, yards, fails, or rigging. 
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Fiuttock ; fome ſmall part of a fail let 
looſe in a great ſtorm, and chiefly uſed in 
the mizzen, to keep the ſhip's head to the 


{ca, when all the reſt of the fail is made 
np, cxcept a little at the mizzen yard-arm. 


| 


EER; a large rope reeved through 
double or areblc blocks, laſhed at the maſt- 
head and on the yard, to hoiſt or lower 
the low yards. 

Fewel; made like the ring of an anchor, 
and of ſubſtance ſuflicient that its weight 
may carry it down, to purchaſe any thing 
that is heavy under water, when two 
parts of a cable or rope are put through 
it; and as they heave, the jewel ſlides 
aw, and jams the bite, ſo as that it may 
not ilip off the purchaſe the rope is about. 

Few's Harp; made of iron, of 1! bſtance 
and ſtrength ſuſicient to hold the pendant 
chain. 

Inoue. A ſhip or boat is iron-ſick 
when her bolts or nails are ſo caten with 
ruſt, as to make the ſhip or boat leaky. 

Funk ; old cables cut into ſhort lengths 
for making fwabs, plats, nippers, and to 
be Pie: ed into oakhum. 

Fury mia; ſet up in the room of a maſt 
loſt in fight or a ſtorm, and faſtened into 

the partners. 
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KECKRLING, winding old rope about 


la cable when it galls in the hawſe. 


Redoing, When a ſhip is brought un 
or down in a narrow river, and the wind 
contrary to the tide, and yet is to go with 
the tide, the Tore-courſe, or fore-topſail- 
niizzen, is fet, that the may flat about; 


! and if the h:ppens to come over too near 


the ſhore, a timall anchor, in a boat, with 
a warp faſtened to it from the ſhip, is let 
| fall, io wind and turn her head about: 

this work is called kedging. 
Reel; the principal piece of timber firſt 
laid in building a ſhip, containing her 
2 whole 
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whole length, from the lower part of her 
ſtem, to the lower part of her ſtern-poſt. 


Into this are all the lower futtocks faſten— 
ed and bolted fore and aft, to the under 
part of which a falle keel is brought on. 

Rcelſon; a principal piece of timber 
fayed within ſide of the thip, croſs all the 
floor timbers, and being adjuſted. exactly 
over the keel with ſuitable {carphs, it 
thereby ttrengthens the ſhip's bottom. 

Kevels, or Rleets ; pieces of plank fay- 
ed agaluit the quick-work on the quarter 
deck, in Tape of a {emicircle, for belaying 
the the running rigging to. 

Kinks, When cordage Is new, or too 
hard laid, it is ſtabborn, and very apt 
when hanged to be quoiled to take in 
turns; and this is called kinking. 

Knee of the head, commonly called the 
cut-water, and ſuppor ts the lion and rail- 
work of the head. 

Knees. Tron knees ſerve as ſtandards in 
{ome parts of the ſhip; and are uſed in 
boats to keep the thauts faſt to the fide 
of the boat. Wooden knees are crooked 
timbers, Which brace and bear the end of 
the beams, &c. to the ſhip's ſide. 

 RKmght-Henls; two pieces of timber to 
which the balyards and top ropes are be- 
layed. 

Knots. There are two ſorts of knots 
uſed at ſea; one the bowline knot, by 
which the bowline bridles are faſtened to 
the cringles, and will not flip ; the other 
the whale knot, made with three ſtrands 
of a rope, and {crves for the topfail ſheets 
and ſtoppers. The diviſions of the log- 
line are alſo called knots, and are uſually 
ſeven fathom atunder. As many of theſe 
knots as the log-line runs in half a minute, 
io many milcs the ſhip fails in an hour, 
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LIiBOUR When a ſhip tumbles or 
rolls, ſhe is ſaid to labour. 

Land-jall, to fall in with the land. 
When a ſhip at ſca expects to ſee land in 
a little time, and it ſo happens that ſhe 
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docs, they tay, they have made a good 
lind-fa!l, 


Land-laid, when a ſhip is juſt rot out 


of ſiglit of land. | 

Land-lecked. A ſhip rides land-locked 
when at anchor in ſuch a place where 
there is no point open to the fea. 

Land {ſt in, is when another point of 
land hinders the fight of that which a ſhip 
came fron. 

Land to, is when a ſlip lies fo far off 
from ſhore, that they can but juſt fee land. 

To lay the Land; to be without ſight of 
land. 

Lanyards; ropes reeved through dead 
eyes of all the ſhrouds and chains, which 
are to ſlacken or let up the ſhrouds. The 
itays are allo fet taught by lanyards; and 
thote which faſten the ſtoppers to the 
cables are called lanyards. 

Larboard, the left-hand ſide of the ſhip, 
when you ſtand with your face to the 
head. 

Large. A ſhip ſails large, when ſhe 
goes neither before the wind or upon a 
wind, but, as it were, quartering be- 
tween both. Large, quartering, veering, 
and laſking, are all of the ſame ſignifica- 
tion. 

Laſhed, made faſt. 

La/hing, is twice laid cordage, made 
out of old rigging, and uſed for laſhing 
booms, «&c. 

Laſking ; the ſame as Large. 

Latchets; {mall line made like loops 


ſewed to a bonnet or drabler for lacing 


them together. 

Launch ; to put out. 

Launch hoa, hoiſt no more. 

Leads. Deep fea and hand leads, are 
bent to lines for finding the depth of water, 

Lead Scuppers, are let through the ſhip's 
ſides for carrying the water from off the 
decks. 

Leather Scuppers, are nailed over the 
holes of lead fcuppers, for carrying the 
water down the ſhip's ſides, and prevent 
its waſhing in on the gun deck. 


Sſiſſz2 Leages ; 
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Ledges ; ſquare pieces of timber, reach- 


ing from carli:y to carling thwart ſhips, 


to which the decks are faſtened, as well 
as the carlings and beams. 

Lee; a word diverily uſed at ſea; they 
gencrally mean By it, that part oppolite to 
the wind. 

Lee Latch; a word of command to the 
man at the helm or ſtecring whecl, to 
take care that the ſhip does not go to the 
leeward of her courte. 

Lee Shore, that on. which the wind 
blows. | 

Leeward Ship; one that doth not keep 
her wind, or does not fail fo near the 
wind, or make her way ſo good as the 
mould. 

A-Lee the Helm; put the beim to the 
leeward ſide of the ſhip. 

To lay a /hip by the Lee, or, to come by 
the Lee, is to bring the ſhip fo, that all her 
ſiils may lie flat againſt her maſts and 
ſhronds, ſo that the wind may come right 
upon her broadſide. 

Lee Fang,; ropes reeved 
cringles of yatchs and hoy-fails. 

Leech of a Sail; the outward ſkirt of 
the {ail from the earing to the clew, or 
middle of the fail between the two. 

Leech lines; ropes faſtened to the leech 
of the topſails (only) and then reeved in- 
10 a block at the yard, juſt by the top- 
fail runners. Their uſe is to haul. in the 
leech of the ſail, when the topſails are 
to be taken in. 7 

Let Fall; the putting out a fail when 
the yard is aloft, and the fail is to come 
down from the yard ; but when the yards 
are lowered, then the fail is looſed below 
before they hoiſt the yard. 

Lie. A ſhip lies under the fea, when 
her helm being made faſt a-lec, ſhe lies ſo 
a-hull, that the ſea breaks upon her bow 
or broadſide. 

Lieutenant; a commiſſion officer next 
the captain, who takes the command upon 
the death or abſence of the commander. 

Lifts; ropes made faſt to the yard arms, 
to hoiſt or top the yard, that is, to make 


into the 


j 
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the ends of the yards hang higher or 
lower, as occaſion ſerves. | 

Lines, Log lines are wound about & 
reel, to keep an account of the ſhip's way. 
This line, for about ten fatlioms from the 
log, ought to have no knots, becauſe ſo 
much ſhould be allowed for the log's being 
clear out of the eddy of the ſhip's wake, 
before they turn up the glaſs; but then 
the knots begin, and ought to be at leaſt 
fifty feet from one another, though the 
common practice is to have them bur 
ſeven fathom. 

Lift. If a ſhip heels either to ſtarboard 


or port, they ſay ſhe has a liſt that way. 


Lockers, are boxes or cheſts made in the 
officers cabins to put any thing in. 

Log; a piece of wood about ſeven or 
eight inches long, of a triangular figure, 
with as much lead caſt into it at one end, 
as will ſerve to make it ſwim upright in 
the water, at the other end of which the- 
log line is faſtened. 

Loof off a Ship; that part of her aloft 
which lies juſt before the cheſs-treœe. 

Loom. If a ſhip appears big at ſea when 
ſeen at a diſtance, they ſay, ſhe looms, 

Loom-gale, is a gentle, eaſy gale of 
wind, in. which a ſhip can carry her top- 
{ails a-trip. 

Luff, is a term in conding a ſhip; thus, 
luff up, is to keep nearcr the wind; luff 
into the harbour, is to ſail into it cloſe by 
the wind. To ſpring the luff, is to bring, 
or clap a ſhip cloſe to the wind that was 
going large before it. When a ſhip ſails 
upon a wind, as they ſay, that is, on a 
quarter wind, the word of him that conds 


is, luff; keep your Juff; veer no more; 


keep her to; tonch the wind; have a 
care of the Ice latch: by all which is 
meant to keep her near the wind. If, on 
the contrary, the ſhip is to go more at 
large, or right before the wind, the word 
is, eaſe the helm; no near ; bear up. 
Luff-hook, is to ſuccour the tackle in a 
large fail, that all the ſtreſs may bear 
upon the tack. It is ſometimes alſo uſed 
when the tack is to be ſeaſed the ſurer. 
Luff-tackle ; 


— 
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Lufſ-tackle ; is a tackle in a ſhip, to lift 
fnall weights in or out. 


M. 


MANGER; a place partitioned off in the 
bow of the ſhip, to keep the water that 
may come in at the hawſe holes from 
running fore and aft on the deck, and has 

two large ſcuppers fixed on each ſide, to 
vent the water that comes in. 

Marline; ſmall line made with two 
ſtrands laid flack, that it may be the more 
pliable, and is uſed to ſeaſe the ends of 
rop”'s, ſtraps of blocks, &c. 

Maſter; an officer appointed by war- 
rant from the navy board, and is to obe; 
the commander's orders, for the ditpatch- 
ing the ſhip in fitting her out; to inſpect 
the proviſions and {ſtores ſent on board; 
to take care of the ballaſt, that the hold 
be carefully ſtowed, the rigging and 
ſtores duly preſerved, and to. navigate the 
ſhip, KC. 

Maſter at Arms 5 an officer appointed | 
by warrant from the lords of the admi- 
ralty ; is to exerciſe the petty officers and 
ſhip's company daily at ſmall arms; to 
place and relieve centinels; to mount the 
guard; to ſce the firclocks and cther arms 

be clean; obſerve the orders of the lieu- 
| tenant at arms, to ſee that the fire and 
candles be put ont in proper ſcaton ; to 
viſit all veſtels and boats, for preventing 
the ſeamen going from the ſhip; and to 
acquaint the officer of the watch with all 
miſdemeanours. Under him the corporals 
perform the {ame duty. 

Maſter Sail-maker ; appointed by. war- 

rant from the navy board, who, with his 
mate and crew, are to examine all ſails 
brought on board; to repair and keep 
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aud mizzen-top; to which may be added 
her bowſprit. The low ones are generally 
made of New-England growth; and the 
topmalts and top-gallant-maſt from the 
growth of Riga, Gottenburg, or Norway. 

The Maſts are ſhot by the board ; that is, 


my's ſhot, and they lie upon the deck or 
outſide, 

Meſjengers, are allowed to great ſhips, 
and a cable laid rope, which are made uſe 
of in the ſame manner as the voyals are, 
though not ſo big, brought round the 


the voyal, but are never made uſe of after 
the anchor 1s a-peak.. | 
 Mid/hipman. His ſtation, on duty, E 


the braces, look out and give the word of 
command from the captain and other ſu- 
perior officers, and to afſiſt on ail occaſions, 
both in failing the {hip, and in ftowing 
the hold, &c. | 

Mizen-courſe. When the tack is taken 
off from the maſt forward, then it is called 
a bon-adventure mizzen. 

Set the Mizzen; fit the fail. 

Change the Mizzen; bring the yard to 
the other ſide of the maſt. 

Speek zie Mizzen ;. put the yard right 
up and down. | 

Spell the Mizzen ; let go the ſheat, and 
peek. it up. 

Moon: the laying out the anchors of a 
ſhip ſo as is beſt and ſafeſt for her riding. 

Moorings, are laid out in harbour,. and 


| conſiſt of claws, pendant chains, cables, 


bridles, anchors, ſwivels, jews-harps, 
buoys, and chains for ſhips to ride at. 

Mouſe ; a large knot artificially made 
by the riggers on the ſhip's ** 


them fit for ſervice; to ſee they are per- 
fectly dry when put into the ſtore-room, 
and there ſecured from drips, damps, and 
vermin. 

Maſt. The maſts of a ſhip are the ſprit- 
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NAVEL-HOODS; large pieces of ſtuff 
fayed againſt the hawſe holes, and fills out 
to the outer edge of the cheeks, to keep 


| topmaſt, fore, fore-top, fore-top-gallant, 
main, main-top, main-top-gallaut, mizzen, | 


the cable from rubbing them. 


Nave-line;. 


when a ſhip has loſt her maſts by the ene- 


main capſtain, and are a fort of ſuccour to 


on the quarter-deck, poop, &c. to mind. 
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Nave-line; is a rope reeved through a 


block, macle fait to the middle rib, and 
another block being made fait at the maſt— 
head, the line goes through them, which 
makes a tackle to holit the parrcil, 

Acap. When a ſhip wants water to 
Hoat her, ſo that ſhe cannot get out of u 
harbour, off the ground, or out of ihe 
dock, ſhe is neaped. 

Neap-tHdcr ; thoſe tides which happen 
ſeven days after the moon's change or 
full, and are ncither ſo high nor low as 
the {pring tides. 

Nettings; a ſort of grate made with 
twice laid rope, and ſeated together with 
rope, rope-yarn or twine, and arc fred 
on the quarters and in che tops. 

Nipper:, are made of rop-yarns, and 
ſeveral turns are taken round the cable 
an voyal, when heaving at the main or 
jeer ca;ſtain, in order to weigh the anchor. 


O. 


COZY Gronnd ; ſuch as is ſoft, imy, 
or muddy, 

Oakhum. Black oa:hum is picked out 

of old cables or junk; and white oakhum 
is the flyings of dreſſed hemp. It is uſed 
for caulking the feams cf ſhips. 

n, is a good diſtance from the ſhore, 
where, there is deep water, and no necd 
of a pilot to conduct the ſhip. Thus, if a 
ſhip from ſhore be ſeen {ailing out to the 
ſea ward, they ſay, ſhe ſtands for the offin : 
and if a ſhip, having the ſhore near her, 
have another a good way without her, 
or towards the ſea, they = that ip: is 
in the offin. 

Oſſward. If a ſhip, being aground by 
the ſhore, doth heel towards the water- 
ſide, they ſay, ſhe heels offward. 

Orlop; a platform under the gun deck 
for ſtowing the cables, and where the 
officers ſtore rooms, &c. are built. 

Over-rake. When the waves break in 
upon a ſhip riding at anchor, and the head- 
{ea waſhes over her, then the waves ovcr- 
rake her. 


| 
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Ort licher; a piece of timber fayed down 
to the upper rail, and to the croſs- piece 
in the hcad, to carry the forc-tack farther 
from the middle of the ſhip. 


F. 


PALLETING, the floor of the bread- 
room and magazine of powder, generally 
of ordinary deal, and laid above the hee l- 
ſon, ior kenping the bread and powder dr 

Panluncle; a rope contrived almoſt like 
a pair of {lings : it is ſeaſcd both ends to- 
gethcr, and then put deuble abut any 
heavy thing that is to be hoiſted in cr out 
of a ſhip; and by heaving a hook of a 
runner or tackle hitched into it, they hoiſt 
up any Ccaik or box. 

Parſling, are picces of old canvais cut 
about four inches broad, and wrapped 
round ſhrouds, flays, ſtraps for blocks, &c. 
before ſerved with ſpun-yarn. 

Parrells, are made of ribs and trucks, 
and ropes recvea through them, which 
having both their cads faſtened round 
about the maſts, the yards by their 
mcans go up and down the maſts with 
greater eaſe: theſe alio, with the breait 
ropes, faſten the yards to the maſts. 

Partners; pieces of thick ſtuff, through 


| which holes for the miſts and capſtaius are 


cut on each deck: they are wrought con- 
ſiderably thicker than the plank of the 


| deck ſo far, as between the reſpective 


beams where they are placed. 

Paunch ; are thoſe mats mede of ſinnet, 
aſt to the main and fore- 
yards, to keep them from galling againſt 
the maſts. 

Paying. Laying, a coat of hot pitch 
over the ſeams of a ſhip, is called paying 
ber ſeams. Or when ſhe is a graving, and 


her ſoil burned off, and a new coat of 
tallow, pitch, roſin, and brim{tonc, boiled 
together, is put upon her, that 1s allo 
called paying a ſhip. 

To Parcel a Scam, is, after the ſeam is 
caulked, to lay over it a ſhred of canvals, 
and then pitch it all over. 


Peet, 


PRE 


Peer. A ſhip is ſaid to ride a-peek, 
when ſhe lies with her main and fore- 
yards hoiſted up, and then having one end 
of the yards brought down to the gun- 
wale, the other is raiſed up an end. 

Pendants; ſhort ropes, one end of which 
is faſtened either to the head of the maſt, 
and of the yards on the main-ſtay, oz 
back of the rudder; and at the ether end 
has a thimble ſpliced in, or a block to 
reeve a fail through. 

Pendants of 7 Tackles, are of the ſame ſize 
as the main and fore-thronds, made with 
an eye at the upper end, to go over the 
Head of the m-{t when ſingle; but when 
double, are put over head by a hitch, 
with a ſingle block at their lower end for 
the runners to be reeved through. 

Pentecontore ; a veſſel with fifty oars. 

Pilot; the perion who directs the men 
at the helm how to ſteer. | 

Pillow; the pizce of timber whercon 
the bowiprit reitoth cloſe by the ſtem. 

Pitches, When a ſhip falls with ker 
head too much into the tf-a, or beats 
againſt it fo as to endanger her topmalts, 
they lay, the will pitch her maſts by the 
board. | 
Plain Sailing, is the art of fnding all 
the varieties of ihe fhiip's motion. 

Pointing; 1s when the ftraiids of a cable, 
or rope, about two feet, are untwiſted, 
and afterwards made Iefs towards the ena, 
in a tapering manner, where it is mate 
falt with marline wove into the yirns, to 
keep the rope from rafting out, or that 
none ma be cut off or ſtole away. 

Poop, is the floor or deck over the round- 
houſe, being the higheſt, or uppermoſt 
part of the hull of a ſhip. 

Ports ; the holes in a #f'r's 
which her guns are put out, 

Port the Helm; to put the helm to the 
left or larboard fide. A ſhip is alfo {aid to 
heel a-po 
but leans to the left fide 

Port-laſt; the fame; asthegnowalcofa ſhip. 

Preventers; ropes of different fizes cut 
into ſhort lengths, and knotted at cach 


sides throu gh 


rt, when tro ſwims not upright, 
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end, to be ready in caſe a ſhroud ſhould be 
mot or broke, that they may be ſcaſcd to 
them, 

Pumps, Some ſhips have one fixed, 
whole pipe goes down the knee of the 
head, and is there placed for waſhing the 
decks. 

Prow ; the foremoit part of the ſhip 
aloft, and not below between the decks, 
or in the hold, 

Purchaſe ; the fame as draw, 

Purſer ; the officer charged with all 
ſorts of er allowed the ſhip. ; 

Puttockhrouds ; ſhort ſhirouds which 
go from the fore, main, and mizzen- 
ſhrouds, to the top, where the plates are 
axed with dead eyes in them, through 
which the lanyards are reeved, for ſetting; 
up the topmaſt-fhrouds. 

Pultock- ſtaues go acrols the iower 
throuds, and the ends of the puttock- 
ſnrouds arc hitched round them. 
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SU.ſiRTER, is the after part of a ſhip 
—_ oat board aloft. 

Ounrtering, is when a ſhip fails upon a 
quarter wind. 

Suarter-winds, are when 
domes abaft the main-ſhrouds, 
the qusrter. 

© uarter-piececs; two pieces of carved 
work reconcil: 4 to each end of the taffe- 
rel, and when regularly ſuited to the 
fame with a juſt diſpoſition of figures, 
ceampletes the ſymmetry of the whole 
ſtern and gallery, 

£2: ter-tacite pendants, are faſtened cn 
the quarters of the vard, and are vied for 
taking in or hottting proviiiens, &c. out 
of the hold, or upon deck. 


the wind 
cven with 
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R iBBET, is letting in a ſnip's plank to 
her keel, which in the run of her is hol- 
lowed away, and is called the ravoct of 
her keel. 8 


R I D 


Rake, is ſo much of the ſhip's - hull as 
over-hangs the ſtem and ſtern : that part 
of it a-fore is called her rake forward, 
and that abaft, at her ſtern-poſt, is.called 
her rake aft. | 

Ranges; a ſort of kleets, to which they 
belay or faſten the the ſpritſail, fore, 
main, or mizzen-ſheets. 

Ratlines ; {mall ropes which make the 
ſteps to get up into the ſhrouds. 

Reach ; the diſtance of two points of 
land which bear in a right line to one 
another. 

Rechonings ; the eſtimating of the quan- 
tity of the ſhip's way, ar of the run be- 
tween one place and another. 

Reef. In a great gale of wind they 
commonly roll up part of the fail at the 
head, by which means it becomes ſhoaler, 
and does not draw ſo much wind; and 
this contracting the ſail is called reefing. 

To Reeve, to put a rope through a 
-block : and to unreeve, is to pull a rope 
out of a block. | 

Reflux of the Sea, is the ebbing of the 
water, or its return from the thore. 

Rends, the ſame as ſeams between her 
planks. 

Rhombs ; the points of the compaſs. 

Ribs; the timbers when the planks are 
off. ä 

Ride. A ſhip rides when her anchors 
hold faſt, and keep her from driving. 

To Ride between wind and tide, when the 
wind and tide are contrary, and of equal 
power. : 

To Ride acroſ5, when fhe rides with her 
fore and main yards hoiſted up. 

To Ride hawſe full, when in ſtreſs of 
weather ſhe falls ſo deep into the fea with 
her head, that the water runs in at her 
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Zo Ride athwart, when her ide àies 
acroſs the tide, * Wy 
Riders; timbers of a large ſcantling 
fayed within-lide of the foot-waaling : 


|| the floor riders are wrought over the 


keelſon; and the lower futtock riders 
{carphs to-the floor riders, from the keel- 
{on to the orlop beams. 

 Riggivg; all the ropes belonging to a 
ſhip's maſts, yards, or any other part 
about her. | f 
Right the Helm; is to keep the helm 
even in the middle of the ſhip. 

Right Sailing, is when a voyage is per- 
formed on {ome of the four cardinal points. 

Riſing timbers; large pieces of timber 
fayed to the keel, to the ſtern afore, and 
from the keel to the itern-poſt abaft : 
their uſe is to faſhion out the lower part 
of the ſhip afore and abafr, and allo to 
faſten the half timbers into it. | 

Road; a fit anchoring place for ſhips to 
ride in, ſome diſtance from the ſhore. 

Ropes, are in general all the cordage 
of a ſhip, and are diſtinguiſhed by parti- 
cular names, according to their different 
uſes. | | | 

Rope-bands, or Robins, are made out of 
old junk, &c. reeved through the head 
holes of the ſails, which make them fait 
to the yards. | 

Rou ncl-houſe. When the poop is made 
ſo long as ito come near, or to the mizzen- 
maſt, there is, beſides the cabins abaft, 
an outer apartment, called the round-houſe. 

Rouſe the Cable or Hawſcr ; that is, to 
take it in or out. 

Rudder ; a piece of timber ſuitably form- 
ed, and hung with pintles and braces 
to the ſtern-poſt. Its uſe is to traverſe 
and govern the ſhip under ſail, 


hawlies. | 
To Ride a-pech, when one end of the yards 
are pecked up, and the other hangs down. 
Alſo when a ſhip in weighing is brought 
directly over ther anchor. | 
To Ride portoiſe, when her yards are 
ſtuck upon the deck, or when they are 
down a portlaſt. | 
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Ruff-trees; flight rails let into iron 
ſtantions, generally on the quarter- deck 
and fore-caſtle; againſt which a weather- 
fail is fixed for ſhelter to the men, and to 
prevent their tumbling overboard. 

Run; ſo much of the. after part of a 
ſhip as is under water. 


Runner, 


SEA 


Runner; a rope reeved in a ſingle block, 
{caſed to the end of a pendant, and has at 
one end a hook to hitch into any thing, 
and at the other end a long tackle block, in- 
to which is reeved the fall of the tackle or 
garnet, by which means it purchaſes more 
than a tackle fall can do alone ; and they, 
with the halyards, hoiſt up the topfails, 
as the ties do the top-gallant- yards. 


S. 


SAIL. Every yard in the ſhip has its 
proper fail (except the croſs-jack), and 
takes its name from the yard: and thoſe 
which are not bent to the yards, arc the 
flying jibb, fore-top, main, main top, 
main-top-gallant, mizzen and mizzen-top- 
maſt ſtay-ſails, main and main top ſtud- 
ding:-ſail. 

Salvageet, are made with three flat 
ſtrands braided, or by a ſmall turn put 
into ſeveral rope-yarns. cut into proper 
lengths, and are uſed when a ſhroud or 
back-ſtay wants ſetting up, which is done 
by taking a turn with the ſalvagees round 
the rope, to which they hook a tackle- 
fall, and by bouſing thereon, bring 
down the ſhrouds or back-ſtays to their 
proper poſition. 

Scarfed ; pieced, faſtened, or joined in. 
. Schoolmaſter, in a ſhip, is to inſtruc 
volunteers and other youths in navigation, 
and to inform againſt ſuch as are idle. 

Scuttles; ſquare holes big enough for 
the body of a man to go down, on occa- 
fon, into any room below: alto the little 
windows, or long holes, cut in cabins to 
let in the light. 

Seagate, When two ſhips are aboard 
one another, by means of a wave or bil- 
low, then they lie in a ſeagate. 

Seams, where the planks of a ſhip, or 
boards in a boat, meet and join together : 
alfo ſails ſewed with a flat or round ſeam. 
Sea-yoke. When the ſea is ſo rough 
that the helm cannot be governed by hand, 
they make a yoke to ſteer by, having two 


blocks leaſed to the end of the helm or 


| 


aw 
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tiller, and reeving two falls through them, 
they govern the helm. 

Sea/tng, the ſame as making faſt. 

Send, When a ſhip, either at anchor 
or under fail, falls with her head or ſtern 
deep into the trough or hollow of the ſea, 
between two waves, they fay the ſends 
much ahead or aſtern. | 

Serbe. To ſerve a rope, is to wrap 
ſpun-yarn, Canvels, or ſmall cord, abeut 
it, to keep it from { retting. 

det. When the — obierve on what 
point of the compaſs the fun, land, &c. 


bears, they call it {etting the tun or land 


by the compats. 

Settle, is when the deck af a ſhip ſink 
lower than it was when firſt laid. 

Sew. When a ſhip, at low water, 
comes to be on the ground to lie dry, 
they ſay ſhe is ſewed; and if ſhe be not 
left quite dry, they ſay ſhe ſews to ſuch 
a part. 

Secls, when a ſhip on a ſudden lies down 
and tumbles from ſide to ſide. | 
 Shank-painter, a ſhort chain faſtened 
under the fore-throuds, by a bolt to the 
ſhip's ſide, having at the other end a rope 


' ſpliced to the end of the chain, on which 


the after part of the anchor reſts, when it 
lies by the ſhip's fide. 

Sheer, when a ſhip is not ſteered ſteadi- 
ly ; or when at anchor ſhe goes in and ont, 
by means of the {wift running of the tide. 

Sheers, two maſts or yards ſet acroſs at 
the upper end of one another, and are 
uſed for ſetting or taking out ſhip's maſts. 

Sheathing, the caſing that part of a-ſhip 
which is to* be under water, with fir- 
board of an inch thick ; which, by laying 
hair and tar mixed together, upon the in- 


| fide of the boards, and then nailing them 


on, is to prevent the worm from eating 
her bottom ; for which copper has latcly 
becn uſed. 

Sheats, ropes bent to the clews of the 
ſails, ſerving in the lower fails to haul aft 
the clew of the ſail; but in top- ſails they 
ſerve to haul home the clew of the fail 
clole to the yard- arm. | 3 
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Ships of war are maſted with three maſts 


and a bowſprit, and jailed with ſquare fails. 


Shoal. When a ſhip tails towards a 


ſhore, and they find by founding, the wa- | 


ter grows ſhallow by degrees; or when a 


{ail is too deep, and any canvaſs cut away, 


they ſay the fail is ſhoaled. 
Shrouds, great ropes in a. ſhip which 


come owe both ſides of all the maits ;. | 


they are faſtened below to. the chains by 


the ſhip's ſide, with lauyards, and aloft | 
| is made faſt to a ring at the thip? s quarter, 


are ſeized ſo as to have an eye, which 


goes over the head of the maſt: and ſo 
mean haul upon the ſtanding part. 


are the pendants and ſwifters; they are 
parcelled and ſerved, to prevent the malls 
galling them. The top-maſt ſhrouds are 


faſtened to the put tock plates by dead | 
not run in any block, but are ſet taught, 


eyes and lanyards, as the others are. 


Eaſe the Shrouds, that is, ſlacken them. 


Set up the Shrouds, ſet them ſtiffer. 
Signals, are given for the beginning of 


a battle, or an attack at ſea, by cannon, 
lights, fails, flags, &c. in the day, night, 


in a fog, in diſtr eſs,, or calling officers on 
board the admiral. 

Slate. After long foul weather, 
there comes a tmall interyal of fair, they 
Hy this is a ſlatch of fair weather. 


Sleepers, are commonly three ſtrakes of || 
as the larboar d is the left: 


foot-waaling thicker than the reſt, wrought 
over the rung heads. 

Sounding, is when the depth of the 
water is tried, either by an inch or three 
quarter rope, with a deep-tea lead at the 
end of it, which is marked at two, three, 
or four fathom , With a picce of black lea- 


ther betwixt the ſtrands; but at five f:--| 


thom, is marked with a picee of white 
leather or cloth. 

To Sound, to find the depth of the water. 
' Spell, ſignifies the doing any work for 
a ſhort time, and then leaving it. 

Spent, When a ſhip. has. loſt her maſts 


ina ſtorm, we ſay, the ſhip hath ſpent || 
of the great c 


her maſts. 
Splice, When the ends of two pieces 


of cable or rope are untwiſted, and the | 


| ſtrands are wronght into one another by 
a fid, it is called a ſplice, 


* * 
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Split. When a fail is blown to picces it 
is ſplit. 

Spooning. When a ſhip bcing under 
ſail in a ſtorm, and cannot bear eit, but is 
forced to put before the wind, ſhe ſpoone. 

Spring. When a malt is only cracked, 


but not quite broken, in any part of it, 
as in the partners, hounds, &c. it is fpruyg, 


Spring tides,. are thoſe at new and full 


moon. 
Standing part of the Sheet, is that which 


When. they ſay overhaul the ſheet,. they 
The 
ſtanding part of a tackle is the end of the 


| rope where the block is ſeaſed or faſtened. 


Standing Rigging; thoſe ropes which do 


or let ſlack, as occaſion ſer ves, as ſhrouds, 


ſtays, back- ſtays, &c. 


Stantions. lron ſtantions are fixed on 
the quarter of a ſhip, to which the net 
tings are generally ſealed: they ſtand- 
likewiſe in the waſte, at the entering 


place, and in the tops. 
if || 
| which being ſet up pillar-wiſe, ſupport 


Hood Stantions, are thoſe | timbers, 


and ſtrengthen the decks. - 
Starboard ;. the right-hand fide of a thip,. 

thus they ſay, 

ſtarboard the helm, or, helm a- ſtarboard, 


when they would have the helm t to 


the right ſide of the ſhip. 
Stays; ropes made with four „ 


and a heart in the middle, to keep the 


maſts and topmaſts from falling. To 
bring a ſhip upon her ſtays, or to ſtay her, 
is in order to her tacking. 

Steady; to keep the ſhip ſteady i in her 


courſe, and not to make angles or yaws 


(as they are called) in and out. 

Steer; to guide a fhip by the helm or 
ſtcering wheel, 

teerape, is always before the bulk-head 

cabin. 

Steeve, The bowſprit- of a ſhip-ſteeves 
when it ſtands too upr iglit. 

Stem; a curve piece of timber project- 


ing from the foremoſt end of the keel to 
the 
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the height of the bowſprit, into which 
the body of the ſhip terminates aforc, and 


all the whooding ends of the out board 
planks are rabbitted. 


Stern; all that part of a ſhip which is 


right aft, and adorned with ſaſh lights. 
Stern- -poſt ; a ſtraight piece of timber 


tennanted into the after end of the keel, 


with an agreeable rake or declination from 
the perpendicular; ito this are all the 
tranloms ſcored and bolrcd, and all the 
whooding ends of the out-board planks of 
the bottom rabbitted; and on this poſt 
hangs the rudder. 

Steward, is an officer who acts for the 
purſer. He receives and gives out provi- 


{lions to the ſeveral meſſes for the ſhip's 
company. | 
Stoaked, When the water in the bot 


tom of a ſhip cannot come to the well, 
or paſs through the limber holcs, but 
ſomething choaks them up, fo that the 
pumps will not work, then they wy ſhe 


is Noaked. 


Strait; a narrow ſea paſſage between 
two lands. | 

Stretch, When a ſhip, with all her fails 
drawing, ſteers out of a road where ſhe 
has lain at anchor, they ay ſhe is ſiretch- 
ing away for ſea. 

Strike, is variouſly uſed. When a ſhip 
in fight, or on meeting with a man of 
war, lowers her toplail at leaſt half maſt 
high, ſhe ſtrikes, meaning ſhe yields or 
ſubmits, or pays her devoir to the man of 
war ſhe paſſes by. When a ſhip touches 
ground in ſhoal water, they fay ſhe ſtrikes. 
When any topmalt is to be taken down, 
the word is, ſtrike the topmait. And 
when any thing is let or lowered down 
intothe hold, they call it ſtriking down in- 

to the hold. 

Swabber, is to ſee that the ſhip's decks 
are kept clean and neat, 


Sweep. When the mold of a ſhip begins 


to compaſs in at the rung-heads, they call 
it the {weep of her; as they do when a 


hawſer is dragged along the ground at 


the bottom of the ſea, to recover any 
thing that is ſunk, ſweeping for it. 
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T.-C about, when a ſhip's head is to 
be broughs our; lo as to lie a contrary 
Way. 

Lacks ; ropes cable-laid tapering, having 


a whale-knot at one end, which is faſtened 


into the clew of the fail, reeved through 
the cheſs-trecs, and then brought through 
a hole in the ſhip's ſide: its uſe is to car ry 
forward the clew of the fail, to make it 
ſtand cloſe by a ind. 

Tackles, in a ſhip, are ropes running in 
three or four parts, having at one end a 
pendant, with a block faſtened to it, and 
alſo a tackle hook, for heaving any thing 
in or out of the ſhip. 

Tafercl ; the uppermoſt parts of the 
ſhip's ſtern abaft, and always carved. 

Tarpawling ; a piece of canvaſs tarred 
over to lay on the hatches, gratings, or 
any other place, to keep off rain. 

Targht ; the ſame as ſetting or making 
the rope ſtiff or faſt. 


Taunt. When the maſts of a ſhip are too 


tall, we ſay ſhe is taunt maſted. 


Tier. The ſeveral ranks of guns placed 


on the decks, are called the lower, middle, 
or upper tier. 

Tender; a ſmall veſſel taken up on con- 
tract, to attend the men of war with pro- 
viſions, &c. 

Thwart-//tip, is acroſs the ſhip. 

Tides, two periodical motions of the 
waters of the ſea, called the flux and re- 
flux, or the ebb and flow. 

Windward Tide, when the tide runs 
contrary to the wind. 

Leeward Tide, when the tide and wind 
arc both one way. | 

To Tide it up, is to go by the ſtrength 
of the tide againſt or without wind. 

A Tide-gate, is wliere the tide drives 
ſtrong. 

It flows Tide and Half<tide; it will be 
three hours ſooner high water by the 
ſhore than at the offin. 


Ties, or Runners, thoſe ropes by which 


the vards hang. 0 
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Tight, when a ſhip lets in but aide | 


water. 

Tire Cable, the row in the middle of 
the coiled cable. 

Top; a round frame of boards which 
lie upon the croſs-trees, near the head of 
the {tanding maſts. 

Top Armours, are cut out of red kerſey, 
and tabled round with canvals, both for 
thew, and to cover the men in the top in 
an engagement. 

Tow. Whatever is drawn after a boat 


or ſhip with a rope, &c. is faid to be in| 


tow, or towed. 
Trail- board; a carved board, let into or 
nailed on the knee of the head, juſt below 


the lion. 
. Tranſoms ; large pieces of timber form- 


ing the buttock, or after part of the ſhip 


on both ſides, which are named according 
to their elevations, as wing tranſoms, 
deck tranſoms, tranſoms under the deck, 
&c. all which, as poſt tranſoms, ' and 
faſhion pieces, being framed together, is 
commonly called the {tern frame. 

Trave erſe. A ſhip, when ſhe makes 
angles in and out, and cannot keep di- 
rectly upon her true courſe, is called a 
traverſe. In navigation, it is the varia- 
tion of the ſhip's courſe upon ſhifting of 
winds. 

Traverſe-board, is a little round board 
which hangs up, and is bored full of holes 
upon lines, 
compals upon it. By moving a little peg 
from hole to hole, the men at the helm 
or ſteering wheel, keep an account how 
many glaſſes or balf hours the ſhip ſteers 
upon any point. 

Tree-nails, are long pins made of oak, 
to faſten the planks to the timbers. 

Trefſel-trees ; thoſe timbers which ſtand 
fore and aft at the maſt-head, for the tops 
to lie on. | 

Trip. A ſhip goes with her topſails 
a-trip, when ſhe carries them hoiſted up 
to the higheſt part. 

Trim of a Ship, is her beſt poſture with 
reſpect to her proportion of ballaſt, and 


the ſtanding of her maſts, &c. for ſailing. || 


— 


ſhewing the points of the | 
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Try. A ſhip is ſaid to try, when ſhe 
hath no more fails abroad but her main 
courſe, when her tacks are cloſe aboard, 
the bowlines ſet up, and the ſheats hauled 
cloſe aft; or when the helm or ſteering 
wheel is ſo faſtened, as to prevent its 
having any power of the tiller, ſo as ſhe 
is let lie in the ſea: and ſometimes, when 
it blows ſo hard that ſhe cannot bear her 
main courſe, they make, her lie a-try 
under her mizzen only. 


V. 


EER owt, is to let out more rope or ſheat. 

The wind Veereth, when it changeth of- 
ten and ſuddenly. 

Voyal; a cable-laid rope, which being 
reeved through a large block laſhed at the 
main-maſlt, is uſed by heaving at the jeer 
capſtain, to weigh the anchor when nip- 
pers are brought on about the cable. 

Unmoor., When a ſhip that rides at two 
anchors begins to get them up, in order 
to ſail, the is unmooring. 


W. 


AAA; thoſe protuberant ſtrakes of 
plank wrought thicker than the reſt, on. 
the ſides of a ſhip. 

aft. To make a waft, is to hoiſt up 
an enſign rolled up to the top of the ſtaff, 
as a ſignal for the men to come on board, 
or that a ſhip is in danger by a leak, &c. 

Wake; the ſmooth water that runs 
from a ſhip's ſtern when under fail, by 
which a good gueſs may be made of the 
ſpeed ſhe makes. Alſo, when one ſhip 


| chaſes another, and is got as far into the 


wind as ſhe, and fails directly after her, 


| they ſay ſhe has got into her wake. 


Malt. A ſhip is walt when ſhe wants 
ballaſt, or has not enough to bear her ſails. 

Warp to haul a ſhip by a cablet or 
hawſer bent to an anchor or buoy. 

Waſte ; the ſhip's ſides between the 
quarter deck and forecaſtle. 


Maſte- boards; 
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Waſte-boards ; ; ſet up upon the ſides of 
boats to keep the {ea from breaking into 
her. | 
IH aſte-cloths.; kerſey tabled with can- 
vals, and hung round the waſte, quarter- 
deck, and poop of a ſhip, for ornament. 
Maſte-trees, in ſmall ſhips only, the 
{ame as rough-trees. 

Watch, the ſpace of four hours ; be- 
 eauſe half the ſhip's company watch and 
do duty in their turns, ſo long at a time, 
and are divided into the larboard and ſtar- 
board watch. 

Hater-borne, is when a ſhip, even with 
the ground, firſt begins to float. 

IWater-line, that which goes round a 


ſhip at the ſurface of the water, and ſhe ws 


the true ſhape of her body. 

Water-ſhot, is when a ſhip, riding at 
anchor, is moored neither acrols the tice, 
nor right up and down, but betwixt both. 

Water-ays ; that ſtrake of plank on 
the flat of each deck reſpectively, next 
the ſhips ſide, for turning the water out 
of the ſeams. _ 

Way of a Ship, is ſometimes the ſame 
with the rake or run of her fore and ait, 
but is moſtly uſed as to her ſailing ; for 
when ſhe goes apace, they ſay, ſhe makes 
good way. 

Meatlier-coyl. When a ſhip, being 
a-hull, has her head brought about ſo as 
to lic that way which her {tern did be- 
fore, without looſing of any fail, but only 
by bearing up of the helm, this is called 
weather-coyling of her. 

Weather-gage. That ſhip is ſaid to 
have the weather-gage of another, when 
ſhe is to windward of her.“ 

Fathering, the doubling or getting 
to windward of a point or place. 

Weighing ; drawing up the anchor in 
order to ſet fail. 

Steering Wheel, is placed on the quarter- 
deck, fixed to an axis, round which gocs 
the wheel- rope, which! is made faſt to the 
tiller in the gun- room. It paſſes through 
blocks at the ſide, and from thence comes 
up to the wheel in the mid-ſhip. 
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WI hoodings; the ends of the bottom 
planks at the extremities of the thip, rab- 
bitted into the ſtern afore, and into the 
poſt aft. 

Wind. To wind a ſhip, is to bring her 
head about. | 

How does the Ship Wind? upon what 


point of the compaſs does her head lie? 


Find-taught ; that is, ſtiff in the wind, 
or having too much wind in the fails aloft. 
Winding - tackle Pendant; a cable-laid 
rope, brought about the head of the maſt, 
and to the capſtain, for hoiſting in or out 
guns and heavy ſtores. | 
Windlaſc; a piece of timber, with ſix 


| or eight ſquares, fixed abaft the forecaſtle, 


in ſmall ſhips and hoys, to draw up the 
anchor. | 

Find-ſails, are uſed for drawing freſh 
air into the holds of ſhips, by cooling every 


part, which contributes to preſerve them 


from decay. 

FL oolding, winding of ropes at certain 
diſtances about a maſt, to ſt-engthen it. 

I/orning, is twice laid cordage, uſed 
for worming ſtays, ſhrouds, &c. which is 
laid betwixt the ſtrands, in order to 
ſtreugthen or ſuccour them, or for making 
nettings on the quarters, waſte, and tops 
of ſhips, for ſhelter to the men when in 


action. 


Wreck, is when a ſhip is drove aſhore 
in a ſtorm, or periſh-s at ſea, and no man 
eſcapes out of her alive. : 
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Yi/RDS; are long round pieces of 
timber, ſomewhat thicker in the middle 
than at the ends, and hung by the middle 
acroſs the maſts. "The ule of them is to 
bear the ſails which are made faſt to, and 
hang down from them. 

Bare; a ſea word for nimble, ready 
quick, or expeditious. 

To Tat. The ſhip yaws, when ſhe does 
not ſtecr ſteady in her courſes, but makes 

angles. 
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' ALARM. By ſome falſely writ alarum, 
1 is a ſudden apprehenſion upon ſome 


noiſe or report, which makes men 


run to their arms toſtand upon their guard. 

There are falſe alarms, when they are 
taken upon falſe fears or reports, or elſe 
when given by the enemy, only to keep 


their adverſaries from reſt, or otherwile- 
ing perpendicularly upon another, and 


to deceive them. | 
Ambuſcade, or Ambuſh. A body of men 


that lies concealed in a wood, or other, 


convenient place, to ſurpriſe or incloſc an 
enemy. To fall into an ambuſh ; to dit- 
cover an ambuſh ; to defeat an ambuſh. 
Angle. As a geometrical term in gene- 
ral, is the meeting of two lines, and 
touching one another in the ſame plain, 


yet not lying in the ſame ſtraight line, 


but ſo that if prolonged, they would cut 
one another, and ſo form another angle 
upon the back of the firſt, 

An acute Angle. That which is ſharp 
and leſs open than the right angle, in 
meaſure under go degrees. 
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An obtuſe Angle. That which is blunt 
and more open than a right angle, in 
meaſure above 90 degrees. 

An Angle redilinear, is made by ſtraight 
lines, to diſtinguiſh it from the ſpherical 
or curvilinear, of which no more need be 
{aid, as being of no uſe in fortification. 

A right Angle, is formed by a line fall- 


the meaſure of this angle is always 90 
degrees. 

Angle at the Center, in fortification, is 
that which is formed in the midſt of the 
polygon, or figure, by two lines procecd- 
ing from the center, and terminating at 
the two neareſt angles of the polygon. 

Angle of the Curtin, or Angle of the Flaub. 
That which is made by, and containcd 
between the curtin and the flank. 

Angle of the Polygon. That which 1s 
made by the meeting of the two ſides of 
the polygon, -or figure, in the center of 
the baſtion. N | 
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Angle of the Triangle. Half the angle 


of the polygon. 

Angle of the Baſtion, or flanked Angle. 
That which is made by the two faces, 
being the utmoſt part of the baſtion, moſt 
expoled to the enemy's batteries, and 


called the point of the baſtion. 


Angle diminifhed. Only uſed by the 


Dutch engineers, and compoled by the 
face of the baition, and the exterior ſide 


of the polygon. 

Angle of the Shoulder, or chaul. Formed 
by the face and flank of the baſtion. 

Angle at the Flank. Vide Angle at the 
Curtin. 

Angle of the Tenaille, 01- outward « anking 
« dead 
Angle, or Angle re ntraut, or Angle im 
Made by the two lines fichant, that is, 
the faces of the two baſtions extended, 
till they meet in an angle towards the 
curtin, and is that which always carries 
its point in towards the work. 

Angie forming the flank, Made by the 
flank, and that part of the ſide of the po- 
lygon, which runs from the ſaid flank to 
the angle of the polygon, and if protract- 
ed, crofles the baſtion : only uſed by 
Dutch engineers, 

Flanked Angle. The angle made by the 
two faces of the baſtion; the point of the 
baſtion. 

Angle ſalient, ſortant, or vifſf. That 
which thruſts out its point from the work 
towards the country. 

Angle rentrant. An angle pointing in- 
wards, as the ſalient does outwards. 

Inwvard-flanking Angle. That which is 
made by the flanking line and the curtin. 

Angle of the Counterſcarp. Nade by two 
fides of the counterſcarp before the middle 
of the curtin. 

Angles of a Battalion. Made by the laſt 
men at the ends of the ranks and files. 
ron Angles. 
front rank. 

Near Angles. 
rear rank. 


Auſbeſade. 


The two laſt men of the 


Vide Lanſpeſade. 


The two laſt men of the 
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Anteftature, A ſmall retrenchment 
made with palliſades, or bags of earth, 
wherewith men cover themſelves in haſte, 
to diſpute the reſt of the ground when 
the enemy has gained part. 

Arca. "The tuperficial content of any 
rampart, or other works, in ſolid feet of 
earth. | 

AſJault. The effort men make, and 
the fight they engage in, to make them 
ſclves maſters of a poſt, and gain it by 
main force, driving the defendants from 
it, and expoling their bodies for this pur- 
pote to the fire of the beſieged, without 
the defence of any works. Whilſt the: 
aſſault laſts, and both parties are mixed, 
there is no danger of the cannon on either 
fide, becauſe both are afraid of deſtroying. 


their own men among their enemies. To 


give an aſjault ; to ſtand an affault ; to 
ſecond the affault; to — an aſſault; 3. 
to carry by aſlault. 

To :iffanit. Vide To Inſult. 

Attack. The general aſſault, or onſet, 
that is given to gain a poſt, or upon any 
body of troops. 

Attach of a Siege. The works the be- 
ſiegers carry on, either trenches, galle- 
ries, ſappes, or breaches, to reduce a 
place on any of its ſides. Sometimes two 
attacks are carried on againſt one ſame 


tenaille, or front of a place, with lines of 


communication between them. Vide 


Trenches. 


Falſe Attach, That which is not car- 
ried. on with ſuch vigour as the reſt, as 
not intended to do the {ame effect, but 


only to give a diverſion to the befieged, | 


and divide the garriſon ;.and yet fometimes 
the falſe attack has proved as ſucceſsful as 
the real. 

Regular, or droit Attacks, "Thoſe which 
are carried on in form, according to rules 
of art. 

Avant Foſſe, or ditch of the counter- 
ſcarp. A moat, or ditch, full of water, 
running round the counterſcarp, on the 
outſide next the campaign, at the foot of 


the glacis. Engineers do not approve of 
it, 
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it, where there is a poſſibility of draining 
it, becauſe then it is a trench ready made 
for the beſiegers to defend themſelves 
againſt the fallies of the beſieged; and 
beſides, it obſtructs the putting of ſuccours 


into the place, or at leaſt makes it more 


difficult. 
B. 


BAN. A proclamation made at the head 
of à body of troops, or in the {ſeveral 
quarters of the army, by {ound of trumpet, 
or beat of kettle-drum or drums, either 
for obſerving of martial diſcipline, or for 
declaring a new officer, or puniſhing a 
ſoldier, or the like, 

| Barrack, or Baragque. 
little cottage, for ſoldiers to lie in the 
camp. Theſe are made either when the 
ſoldiers have not tents, or when any army 
lies long in a place in bad weather, be- 
cauſe they keep out cold, heat, or rain, 
better than tents, and are otherwiſe more 
commodious. The top is either thatched, 
if there be ſtraw to ſpare, or covered 
with planks, or ſometimes with turfs. 

Barbe. To fire en barbe, is to fire the 


cannon over the parapet, inſicad of put- 


ting it through embrazures. 
Barm, or Berm. Vide Foreland. 
Barrels. Theſe filled with earth, ſerve 
to make parapets to cover the men, like 
the gabions and canvaſs bags. $0 ith 
Barricado. 
Baſkets, or Ceorbeilles, Are uſed to be 
filled with earth, and placed one by ano- 
ther, to cover the men from the enemy's 
ſhot. They are wider at the top than at 
the bottom, that there may be ſpace 
enough below for the men to fire through 
upon the enemy. They are generally a 
foot, or a foot and a half high. 
Baſſe-Enceinte, or Baſſe-encloſure, The 
ſame as Fauſſe-Braye. | 
Baſtion. A great work, ſometimes 
faced or lined with ſtone or brick, and 
ſometimes with ſods, generally advancing 
before an angle of the polygon towards 
the campaign. 
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A hut, like a 


A fence made of palliſades. 
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4 Baſtion compoſed; It is when the two 
ſides of the interior polygon are Very une- 
qual, which makes the gorges alſo unequal. 
A Baſtion cut off with a Tenaille « in 
French, Baſtion a coupe, or Baſtion s te- 
naille 3 is that whole point is cut off, and 
makes an angle inwards, and two points 
outwards, that is a tenaille. | 
A Haſtion deformed : that which wants 


| one of the demi-gorges, becauſe one ſide 
| of the interior polygon is ſo very ſhort. 


A Demi-Baſtion, has but one face and 
flank, and is uſually before a horn-work 
or crown-Work. It is alſo called an epaule- 
ment. | 

Double Baſtion. That which is onthe 
plain of the great baſtion has another baſ. 
tion built higher, leaving twelve or 
eighteen feet between the parapet of the 
lower, and the foot of the higher. 

A Hollow or Voided Baſtion ; in French, 
Baſtion vuide, or Creux; has only a ram- 
part and parapet about its flanks and faces, 
leaving an empty ſpace towards the center, 
and the earth ſo low, that when an ene- 


my is once lodged on the rampart, there 


is no making a retrenchment towards the 
center, but what will be under the fire 
of the beſiegers. Y 

A Plat Baſtion. If the diſtance between 
the angles of the interior polygon be double 
the uſual length, then a baſtion is made in 
the middle, betore the curtin or ſtraight 
line, whereas the others are generally be- 
fore the angles ; and this is called a plat- 
baſtion. | 

A Regular Baſtion ; is that which has a 
due proportion of faces, flanks, and gorgcs. 
4A Solid Baſtion, rites equally to the 
ramparts of the place, without any empty 
{pace towards the center. 

Ballery or Platform: a place to plant 
guns on. It is laid with planks and fleep- 
ers for them to reſt on, that the wheels 
of the carriages may not {ſink into the 
earth. They are allowed a little ſtoop, 
or inclining towards the parapet, that the 
guns may recoil the leſs, and be more 
eaſily returned to their place. Field or 
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That which beats upon the back. 


BIO 
camp batterics are to have a ditch before 
then, to be paliſaded, and have a parapet 


on them, and two redoubts on the flanks, 
or places of arms, to cover the troops 


that are to defend them. The open 
ſpaces in the parapet, to put the muzzles 
of the guns out at, arc called embrazures, 
and the diſtances between the embrazures, 
merlons. 'The guns are generally about 


twelve feet diſtance from one another, 


that the parapet may be ſtrong, and the 
gunners have room to work. 

Battery ſunk, or buried. In French, 
Batterie enterre, or ruinanfe, When the 
platform is ſunk into the ground, ſo that 
there muſt be trenches cut in the earth 


againſt the muzzles of the guns for them 


to fire out at, or to ſerve as embrazures. 
Croſs Batterics, Two batteries which 


play athwart one another upon the ſame 


a 


body, forming an angle there, and beat 


with more violence, whence follow more 
deſtruction, becauſe what one bullet ſhakes 
the other beats down. 

Battery d'Enfilade. "That which ſcours 
or {ſweeps the whole length of a ſtraight 
line. 

Battery en Echarp. That which plays 


on any work obliquely. 


Battery de Revers, or Murdering Battery. 
Joint Battery, or Batterie par Camarade ; 
when ſeveral guns fire at the ſame time 
upon one body. To raiſe a battery; to 
plant a battery; to ruin a battery. 
Batterie de Tambour. The French ſo 
called the beat of drum, which we call 
the general. Vide General; to beat the 
general. 
Batteurs d' Eſtrade. Scouts or diſcover- 


ers; horſemen {ent out before and on the 


wings of an army, a mile, two, or three, 


to diſcover, and give the general an ac- 


count of what they ſee. 
Beetles. Great ſledges or hammers, to 
drive down paliſades, or for other uſes. 
Biovac. A guard at night performed 
by the whole army ; which cither at a 
liege, or lying before an — W 
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evening draws out from its tents or huts, 
and continues all night under arms before 
its lines or camp, to prevent any ſurpriſe, 
To raiſe the biovac, is to return the army 
to their tents or huts, ſome time after 


break of day. 
Blinds, Pieces of wood to lay acroſs a 


trench, to bear the faſcine, or clays laid 


on then loaded with earth, to cover the 
workmen. 
Blinds, are alſo ſometimes only canvaſs 


| ſtretched to take away the fight of the 


enemy. Sometimes they are planks ſet 
up; for which ſee Manzelets : others of 
baſkets ; for which ſee Gabions : others of 
barrels 5 and others of ſacks filled with 
earth. But moſt properly blinders are 
bundles of oſiers, or other ſmall wood 
bound at both ends, and ſet up between 
ſtakes or clays. 

Blockade, or Blocus ; is the nature of a 
ſiege, when troops are pofted on all the 
avenues that lead to the place, in order 
to keep out any ſupplies from going into 
it; ſo that it is propoſed to ſtarve it out, 
and not take it by regular attacks. To 
form a blockade; to raiſe a blockade; to 
turn a ſiege into a blockade. 

Bonnet. A work conſiſting of twofaces, 
which make an angle ſalient, in the nature 
of a ſmall ravelin without any ditch, 
having only a parapet three feet high, 
and paliſaded, with another paliſade at 
ten or twelve feet diſtance. The bonnet 
is made beyond the counterſcarp, in the 
nature of a little advanced corps de garde, 

Bonet a Preſtre, or Pri:fi's Cap. An out- 
work, which at the head has three angles 
ſalient, and two inwards, and differs from 
the double tenaille only in this point, that 
its ſides, inſtead of being parallel, are 
made like the queue d'yronde, or ſwal- 
low's tail, that is, narrowing or drawing 
cloſe at the gorge, and * at the 
head. 

Boyau, or Branch of the Trenches. A 
line or particular cut that runs from the 
trenches to cover ſome particular ſpot of 
ground, and is drawn parallel to the works 
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of the place, that it may not be enfiladed; 


that is, that the ſhot from the town may 
not ſcour along it. Sometimes a boyau 
is a line of communication from one trench 
to another, when two attacks are carried 
on near one another. Their parapet being 
always next to the place beſieged, they 
do the ſervice of a line of contravallation, 
to hinder ſallies, and cover the pioneers. 

Breach. The ruin of any part of the 
works beaten down with cannon, or blown 
up by mines, to make it fit to give an 
aſſault. 

To Break Ground. To begin the works 
— carrying on the ſiege about a town or 
Ort. 


Bridge. Of late years copper boats 


have been much uſed to be carried in ar- 


mies for laying bridges over rivers upon 
occaſion, which is done by joining theſe 
boats ſide by ſide, till they reach acroſs 


the river, and laying planks over them to || 


make all plain for the men to march upon. 
Flying-Bridge, or Pont Volant; is made 
of two {mall bridges laid one over the 
other in ſuch manner, that the uppermoſt 
ſtretches and runs out, by the help of 
certain cords . running through pullies 
placed along the ſides of the under bridge, 
which puſh it forwards, till the end of it 
joins the place it is deſigned to be fixed 
on. When theſe two bridges are ſtretched 
out at their full length, ſo that the two 
middle ends meet, they muſt not be above 
four or. five fathom long, becauſe if lon- 
ger they will break ;. and therefore they 
are only uſed to ſurpriſe out-works, or 
poſts, that have but one narrow moat. 
Bridge of Ru/hes, or Pont Fonc. A bridge 
made of great bundles of ruſhes that grow 


in marſhy grounds, which being bound 


together, have planks faſtened on them, 


and are ſo laid over moraſſes or boggy | 
places, for the horſe and foot to march over. 
A bridge made faſt only 


Draw-Bridge. 
at one end with hinges, to that the other 


end may be lifted- up, and then the bridge 


ſtands upright to hinder the paſſage of 
the moat. | 
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CAI SON, on ſuperficial Fourneau, A 
wooden caſe or cheit, into v hich they put 
three or four bombs, ard ſometimes to 
the number of. ſix, according to the exe- 
cution they are to do, or the ground is 
firmer or looſer. Sometimes the cheſt is 
only filled with powder. When the be- 
lieged diſpute every foot of ground, this 
caiſſon is buried under fome work the 
enemy intends to potleſs himſelf of, and 
when he is maſter of it, they ſet fire to it. 
by a train conveyed in a pipe, which 
blows them up. 

Caiſſon, is alſo a covered. waggon to 
carry bread, or ammunition: | 

Caliper CompaſJes. Uſed by gunners to 
meaſure the diameter of bullets, and cy- 
linder of guns; and tlierefore the legs, in- 
ſtead of being ſtraight, are made curved; 
to find the true diameter of any circle. 

Caltrops. Vide Crows Feet, 

Flying Camp. A ſtrong body of horſe 
and foot, commanded for the moſt part 
by a lieutenant-general, which is always 
in motion, both to cover its own garriſons, 
and to keep the army in continual alarm. 

Canvaſs Bags, or Earth Bags; are bags 
containing about a cubical foot of earth. 
They are uſed to raiſe a parapet in haſte, 
or repair one that is beaten down. 

Caponniere. A work or lodgment {ſunk 
four or five feet into the ground, with 
its ſides riſing about two feet above the 
ground, on which they lay planks welt 
covered with earth. They are big enough 
to lodge fiftęeen or twenty mufquetcers, 
who fire through loop-holes made on the 
ſides. Theſe are generally made on the 
glacis, or in dry moats. 

Carcaſs... A miſchievous invention in 
the nature of a bomb, and thrown like it 
out of a mortar-piece.. 

Caracol ; as wheel by Caracol; vſed only 
among the horſe, and is a ſerpentine or 
rounding motion of wheeling. | 

Cartridge; in French Cartouch. A roll 
of paper, paſteboard, or parchment, like a 
caſe, to contain the charge of any fire-arm, 

Cartridge- 
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Cartridge-Box; is a tin caſe, with par- 


titions, to carry the car tridges abovemen- 
tioned in. 

Caſcabel, The very hindmoſt knob of 
the cannon, or utmoſt part of the breech. 
Cavalier, or Mount, A great elevation 


or heap of carth, ſometimes round, and 


{ometimes a long ſquare; on the top 
whereof is a platform, with a parapet, to 
cover the cannon planted on it. 

Cavin. A hollow fit to cover troops, 
and facilitate their approach to a place, 

Cazematte, A platform in that part of 
the flank of a baſtion next the curtin, 
ſome what retired, or drawn back towards 
the capital of the "baſtion, 

Cazernes, Little rooms or ane 
generally built between the ramparts and 
houſes of a fortified town, to quarter ſol- 
diers for the eaſe of the inhabitants. 

__ Chamade. A ſignal made by the enemy, 
either by beat of drum, or ſound of tram- 
pet, when they have any matter to pro- 


poſe; otherwile called, to ſound or beat | 


a parley, which is the more proper Engliſh, 
Chamber of a Mine ; 1s the place where 

the powder is laid, at the-end of the gal- 

lery or paſlage, and is never above ſix feet 


ſquare every way. But if the mine be to- 
blow up a hollow or voided baſtion, aud 
conſequently the thinneſs of it next the 


place giving occaſion to fear leaſt the be- 
ſieged give the mine vent that way, then 
the top of the chamber is cut in acroſs, 
or like a bonet a preſtre, or prieſt's cap, 
that the fire may take vent upwards. The 
powder is generally laid in barrels, unleſs 
the ground be very dry, and then it is in 
bags. 

Chandeliers. 
ſtrong, to pile faggots againſt, one upon 
another, to cover the workmen inſtead of 
a parapet. 

Charged Cylinder, or Chamber; That 
part of a cannon which conta! ns the pow: 
der and ſhot. 

Chauſſe, Res de Chauſſe. 
the field, the plain ground, 


The lev el of 


Wooden frames, large and |. 
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Chemin des Rondes, or way of the rounds. 
A {pace between the rampart and the low 
parapet under it, for the rounds to go 
about. It is the ſame as the Fauſſe-Braye. 
Chevanx de Friſe, or Horſe de Friſe. 
The ſame as turnpikes; only ſome will 
have it, that the chevaux are made 
itronger than the turupikes: but there 


is no other difference but in the language, 


one being the French, the other the Eng- 
liſh name, yet both indiffercntly now uſed 
in England, aud the French the moſt 
frequent. Vide Turnpike. 
Circumwvaliation. A line or trench, with 
a parapet, thrown up by the beſiegers 
a cannon-thot from the place, encompaſſ- 
ing all their camp, to defend it againſt 
any army that may attempt to relieve 
that place; ſo that the army belieging 
lies between the two lines of contravalla- 
tion and circumvallation, the former 
againſt the beſieged, and the latter againſt 
thoſe that ſhall pretend to relieve them. 
Clates, are the ſame as commonly we 
call wattles, being made of ſtrong ſtakes, 
interwoven with oſiers, or other {mall 
pliable twigs, and the cloſer the better. 
To Clear the Trenches. To beat out 
thoſe that are to guard them with a vi- 
gorous ſally from the place belieged, to 
throw down the parapet, fill the trench, 
and nail the cannon. 
Coffre. A depth ſunk in the bottom of 
a dry ditch, of the whole breadth of the 
ſaid ditch from ſide to fide, and covered 
with joiſts, raiſed two fect above the bot- 


| tom of the ditch, which riſing ſerves og 


ſtead of a parapet, with loop-holes in it 
and this work being made at leiſure oy 
the beſieged, it ſerves to fire on the be- 
ſiegers when they attempt to croſs the 
ditch. The breadth of the coffre is about 
fifreen or eighteen feet, and the depth fix 
or ſeven. Only its length diſtinguiſhes it 
from the capouniere, which does not 
reach the whole breadth of the ditch : 
and it diſters from the traverſe and gallery 
in this, that theſe two arc made by the be- 
Uuuu 2 liegers, 
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againſt the ſallies of the garriſon ; 
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ſiegers, and the coffre by the beſieged. 
The beſiegers epaule, or cover themſelves 
againſt the coffres, throwing up the earth 
on that ſide on which the muſquetcers in 


it fire. 
Complement of the Curtin ; is that part 


of the interior {ide which forms the demi- || 


gorge. | | 
Contravallation. A trench, with a pa- 


rapet, the beſiegers cover themſelves with 
next the place beſieged, to defend them 
ſo that 
the army forming a fiege, lies between 
the lines of circumvallation and contraval- 
lation. This line is carried on without 
muſquet-ſhot of the town, and ſometimes 
goes quite round it, ſometimes not, ac- 
cording as. the general ſees occaſion. 

Contre-Queue d*yronde, or Counter Swal- 
low's-Tail. An outwork in the form of a 
lingle tenaille, wider next the place, that 
is, at the gorge than at the head, or 
next the campaign; which is the contrary 
in the queue d'yronde, or ſwallow's-tail, 
this being wideſt at the head. The ſides 
of the contre- queue are not ſo well flanked 
from the place as thoſe of the queue 
d'yronde, or ſwallow's-tail, and therefore 
is not ſo good. 


Corver /ton ;, as Wheel. by Converſion; is 


the ſame among the horſe, as wheeling 
among the foot. 
Cordeau. 


uſed by engineers. 
Corps de Garde. A poſt ſometimes under 
covert, and ſometimes in the open air, 


to receive a number of men, who are re- 


lieved from time to time, to watch in their 


turns for the ſecurity of ſome more conſi- 


derable poſt. | 
Covert-way. In French, Chemin Convert, 
or Cor idor. A ſpace of ground level with 
the field upon the edge of the ditch, three 
or four fithom wide, and covered with a 
parapet or breaſt-work running all round 
the moat, and ſloping gently towards the 
campaign. It has alſo a foot-bank. 


A line divided into fathoms, 
feet &c. to mark outworks.on the ground, 
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Counter-approaches, Lines or trenches. 
carried on by the beſieged, when they 
come out to attack the lines cf the be- 


| fiegers in form. 


Counter-Battery, A battery that plays 
upon another. 

Counter-guard, In French, Contre-garde, 
or Envelope. A {mall rampart, With a 
parapet aud ditch, to cover {ome part of 
the body of the place. 

Counter-march. When the files coun- 


termarch, it changes the face or front of 


the battalion ; and when ranks counter- 


march, it is exchanging the wings of the 
battalion. 

Countermine. A wel, or hole, ſunk in 
the ground, from which a gallery or 
branch runs out under ground, to ſeek 
out the enemy's mine, and diſappoint it. 

Counterſcarp, is properly the talus, or 
{ſlope of the ditch, on the farther ſide fr om 
the place, and facing it. But by this. 
name is commonly meant the covert-way 
and glacis ; and in this ſenſe it is ſaid the. 
enemy attacked the counterſcarp, or lodged 
themſelves on the counterſcarp. 

Countcr-trenches; are trenches caſt up. 
againſt the beſiegers, and conſequently 
have their parapet towards them, and are 
enfiladed from ſeveral parts of the place, 


to hinder the enemy from making ule of. 


them when they are maſters of them. 
Crown-work., In French, Ouvrage a 
Couronne. An outwork that takes up more 
ground than any other. It is made up of 
a large gorge, and two fides terminating. 


towards the campaign in twodemi-baſtions,. 
| each of which is joined: by a particular 


curtin to a whole baſtion that is at the. 
head of the work. 

Crows Feet, Caltrops, or. Chauſſetrapes. 
Four pointed irons ſo made, that what 
Way ſoever they fall, one point is up, 
being two, three, or four inches long; 
the ſhort ones to ſtrew on bridges or 
planks, the longer on the earth. Both to 
incommode the cavalry, that they may 


not approach without great difficulty, the 
point 
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point that ſticks up running into the 


horſes feet. 

Culverin, of the leaſt ſize, A gun five 
inches diameter in the bore, four thouſand 
pounds weight, takes a charge of ten 
pounds of powder, and carries a ball four 
inches and fix eights diameter, and fifteen 
pounds weight, and random ſhot one 
hundred and cighty paces 

Curtin. That part of the wall or ram- 


part that lies between the two baſtions. | 


Cuvette. A deeper trench cut along the 
middle of the dry ditch, and gen .crally 
carried down till there be water to fill it. 


Cylinder. Concave cylinder of a gun 


is all the hollow length of a piece. 

Charged Cylinder. The chamber, or 
that part which receives the charge of 
powder and ſhot. 


Vacant Cylinder. That part of the hol- 


low which remains empty when the gun 


is charged. 
D. 
DECAGON. A figure that has ten 


fides, and as many angles, capable of being 
- Fortified with ten baſtions. | 


Defile. A narrow paſs or way, where 
troops cannot march but by making a ſmall 
front, and therefore are forced to file off, 


Which gives the enemy an opportunity of 
charging them more advantageouſly, be- 


cauſe the rear cannot come up to relieve 
the front. 

Diſpart. To diſpart a cannon, is to ſet 
a mark on the muzzle-ring to be of an 
equal height or level with the baſe-ring ; 
ſo that a line drawn between them, ſhall 
be parallel to the axis of the concave cy- 
linder, for the gunner to take aim by it 
at the mark he is to ſhoot ;. for the bore || 
and this being parallel, the aim taken by 
it muſt be true. 

Dodecagon. A figure that has twelve 
ſides, and as many angles, capable of being 
for tified with the ſame nomber of baſtions. 

To Double. To put two ranks into one, 
or two files into one, according as the 
word of command expreſſes it. 


| within, and about fix or ſeven nn 
for the conveniency of traverſing che 


ENV 


Draw-Bridge. Vide Bridge. 

Drain. A trench cut to draw the wa- 
ter out of a moat, 

Drum. Either the martial inſtrument 
itſelf, uſed by foot and dragoons, or the 
man that beats it. Every regiment of 
foot has a drum-major, who commands 
all the reit, and every company has one 
or tuo. 


E. 


EMBRAZURES, The gaps or loop- 
holes left open in a parapet for a cannon 


to fire through. The uſual diſtance be- 
"tween the embrazures is generally twelve 


feet, for the conveniency of the gunners, 
and that the parapet may not be too much 
weakened, Every embrazure is three 
fect above the platform next to the can- 
non, and a foot and a half next the c2m- 
paign, to link the muzzle and play e. 
Each of them is above three ect wide 


guns. 
Enfans perdus, Men detached from ſe- 


veral regiments, or otherwiſe appointed 


to give the firſt onſet in battle, or at an 


| attack upon a place belieged, ſo called 


becaule of the imminent danger they are 
expoſed to. In Engliſh, they are com- 
monly called the forlorn. 

Enfilade. Is the ſituation of a poſt 
which can diſcover and ſcour all the 
length of a ſtraight line, which by that 


means is rendered almoſt defenceleſs. 


Enneagon. A figure that has nine ſides, 
and as many angles, capable of being for- 
tified with the ſame number of baſtions. 

Ervelope. A work of earth, raiſed 
ſometimes in the ditch of a place, ſome- 
times beyond the ditch, fometimes like a 
plain parapet, and ſometimes like a little 
rampart with a parapet to it. Envelopes 
are generally made when weak places are 
covered only with bare lincs, and cither 


they cannot or will not ſtretch out to- 


wards the campaign with half-moons,. 
horn-works,. 
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horn-works, or the like works which 
require much ground. The envelopes in 
a ditch are ſometimes called ſillons, 
counter-guards, conſerves, lunettes. See 
all thele words. 

£paule, or Shoulder of a Baſtion. The 
ſpace contained by the augle, made by 
the union of the face or flank, whence 
that angle is called the angle of the epaule. 

Epaulment. A work to a ſide, or ſide- 


ways, made cither of earth thrown up, 


or bags of earth, of gabions, or of faſcines 
or earth. The epaulments of the places 


of arms for the cavairy behind the 
trenches, are generally only of faſcines 


.and earth. 

Epaulment, or ſquare Orillon. A mals 
- of earth almoſt {quare, and faced cr lined 
with a wall to cover the candon of a ca- 
zematte. 

Equilateral. A figure that has all its 
4ides cqual. 

Etappe. An allowance of proviſions 
and forage for ſoldiers, in their march 
through the kingdom to or from winter- 
quarters. 

Evolutions, The motions made by a 


body of men in changing their poſture, 
or form of drawing up, to make good the 


ground they are on, or poſſeſs themſelves 
of another, that they may either attack 
the enemy, or receive his onſet more ad- 
_ vantageouſly. "The evolutions are doub- 
Jing of ranks or files, counter-marches 
and wheclings. 


- 


FACE of a Baſtion. The two foremoſt 


ſides reaching from the flanks to the point 


of the baſtion where they meet, are 
ealled the faces. Thele are commonly 
the firſt undermined, becauſe they reach 
fartheſt out, and are leaſt flanked, and 
therefore weakeſt. 

Face of a place; called alio, the tenarlle 
of the place. The interval between the 
points of two neighbouring baltions, con- 


taining the curtin, the two flanks, and 
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the two faces of the baſtions that look 
upon oue another, 

Face prolonged, or extended. Is that part 
of the line of defence razant, which is 
terminated by the curtin, and the angle 
of the epaule; that is, it is the line of 
defence razant, diminiſhed by the face of 
the baſtion. 

Faggots. The French call them Paſſe- 
volans. Are men hired to multer, by 
officers whole companies are not full, to 
cheat the king of ſo many men's pay. 
The King of France has order ed, that 
any who ſhall be found fo to pats in muf- 
ters, if diſcovered, have a flenr-de-lis 
burut upon their check, and loſe thcir 
arms and cquipage. 

union. A banner carried be a ſervant 
belonging to each brigade of horſe and 
foot, at the head of the baggage of cach 


* 


brigade, to keep good order, and prevent 


confuſion in the march. It is made of ſtuff 
of the colour of the brigadier's, or the 
commanding officer's livery. It is a cor- 
ruption of gonfanon, which, in Italian, 
ſignifies a banner. 

Faſcincs. Are faggots of ſmall wood, 
which diſtinguiſhes them from the ſauciſ- 
ſons, made of bigger branches of trees. 
Faſcines are greater or leſs according to 
the ſeveral uſes they are put to. Thoſe 
that are to be pitched, to burn a lody- 
ment, gallery, or other work of the enc- 
my's, are but a foot and a half long; 
but thoſe that are for making cpaulments, 
or chandeliers, or to raiſe works, to fil 
up wet ditches, muſt be between two 


and three feet in thickneſs, and four feet 


long; and being to be loaded with much 
earth to make them more ſolid, and pre- 
vent their being fired, they are bound 
at both ends as well as in the middle. 
The enemy has no way to deitroy them 
but by fire; to prevent which, they are 
either loaded with earth, as has becn 
ſiid, or covered with raw hidcs. 
Farſſe-Braye, Clewmin des rondes, Baſſe 
% Lower fucloſurc; is a ſpace 


about the breadth of two or three fathoms 
round 
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round the foot of the rampart, on the 


out ſide, defended by a parapet, which 
parts it from the berme or foreland, and 
the edge of the ditch. The deſign of 
the faulle braye is to defend the moat; 
but they are ulclels where ramparts are 
faced or lined with wal!, becaule of the 
rubbiſh the cannon beats downlors them, 
Therefore molt engineers will have none 
before the faces of the. baſtious, where 
the breach is commonly made, becauſe 
the ruins falling, the f:ulle-br aye makes 
the aſcent to the breach the eaſier, and 
what flies from the faces, kills the ſol— 
diers that are to defend them. | 
File, Phe ſtraight line ſoldiers make 
that ſtand one before another, Which is 
the depth ef the battalion or ſquadron, 
and thus diſtinguiſhed from the rank, 
where the men ſtand fide hy ſide, and 
make the length of the battalion or ſ{qua- 
dron. Among the foot, the files are ſix 
deep; among the horle, but three. The 
files muſt be ſtraight, and parallel to one 
another. To double files, is to put two 
files into one, which makes the depth of 
the battalion double what it was; not in 


ſpace of ground, but in number of men; 


and alſo doubles the intervals between the 
files, making the ranks look thin. The 
men in a file are diſtinguiſhed by the ſe- 


veral names of file-leaders, halt-files, and. 


bringers up. If a battalion be drawn up 
cight deep, there may be quarter-files, 
but this is not ufual. 

File-leaders. The men that compoſe 
the front, or firſt rank of a battalion, 
being the krſt of every file. 

To file off. To fall off from marching 
in a ſpacious front, and march in length 
by files. When a regiment is marching 
in full front, and comes to a narrow pals, 
it may march off by diviſions or ſubdivi- 
ſions, or file off from the right or left, or 
as, the ground requires. 

Running Fire, When men drawn up 
for that purpole fire one after another, 
ſo that it runs the whole length of the 
line, ſurround a town, or thelike, which is 
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uſed upon other public occaſions Of FE» 
Joicing, 

Fire-ball, Is made of ground pov. der, 
ſalt-petre, brimitone, camphire, and bo- 
race, all ſprinkled with oil, and moulded 
into a maſs, with mutton fuct, ordinary 
pitch, and Greek pitch, and made as big 


as an ordinary grenade. This is wrapped. 


up in tow, with a ſheet of frong paper 
ever it. To fire it they make a hole in 
it with a bodkin, into which they put: 
ſome priming that will burn flow. This 
they caſt into any works they w ould diſ 
cover in the night-time. 


Flank, That part of the baſtion which 
| reaches from the curtin to the face, and 


defends the oppolite face, the flank, and. 
the curtin. 


Oblique, or Second Flank, That part of 
the curtin that can ſee to ſcour the face o 


the oppolite baſlion, and is the diſtance ' 


between the lines razant and fichant. 
Low or Covered Flank, or Flank Retire. 


The platform of the cazematte, Which 


lies hid in the baſtion. 

Flank prolonged or extended; is the 
ſtretching out of the flank, from the angle. 
of the cpaule to the exterior ſide, when 
the angle of the flank 1s a right angle. 

To Flank. To diſcover and fire upon the 
fide. Any fertification- which has no de- 
fence but right forwards, is faulty, and 
to make it complete, one part onght to 
flank the other. The curtin is always 
the ſtrongeſt part of any fortified place, 
becauſe it is flanked by the two flanks at 
the ends of it. 

Flanked Angle. The angle formed by 
the two faces of the baſtion ; the point 
of the baſtion. 

Footbani, Footſtep, or Banquette. A ſtep 
raiſed with carth under the parapet, to 
lift the men to fire over it, about a foot 
and a half high, and three feet wide.. 
They uſually make two or three of them 
under the parapets of little forts and re- 


doubts. 


Foreland, Barm, Berm, or Li: -icr, Relais, 
Retraite, and Pas de Sauris. & ſmall 


{pace.- 
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pace of ground between the wall of a 
place and the moat, which the beſt forti- 
fications have not, becauſe it is advanta- 
geous for the enemy to come over the 
moat, and get footing, and therefore this 
is only left where there is not enough 
to defray the expence of ſtone to face the 


foot of the wall, in place whereof this 
helps to ſupport it, and is generally from 
three to eight or ten feet wide. So ſays 
Sir Jonas Moor: but the French ſay, this 
ſpace is left to receive what the enemy 
batters down from the parapet, that it 
may not fill the ditch. For the more ſe- 
curity, this foreland is generally paliſaded. 
_ Fortin. A ſmall fort made like a ſtar, 
of five or more points, to ſtrengthen a 
line of circumvallation, or the like. | 
Foucade, Fougade, or Fougaſſe. A four- 
meau, or chamber of a mine, made like 
a well, cight or ten fect wide, and ten or 
twelve in depth, charged with barrels or 
bags of powder, and prepared under a poſt 
that is like to be loſt. It is covered with 
earth, and fire put to it by a train con- 
veyed in a pipe to another poſt. We 
could not keep our footing on the halt- 
moon we had gained, becauſe the enemy 
played two fougades, which ruined. the 
lodgment we had made upon the gorge. 
Fournenu. 
being a hollow made under ſome work 
that is to be blown up; the top of it 
ſometimes made like a prieſt's cap, that is, 
with four or five hollows in it, that the 
powder may find the more paſſages. Some- 
times this chamber is five or ſix feet every 
way, being exactly ſquare, which is moſt 
uſual. About a thouſand weight of pow- 
der, either in bags or barrels, is the com- 
mon charge of one of theſe chambers ; 
but it is at the difcretion of the engineer 
to add or diminiſh this proportion, accord- 
ing to the bulk or nature of the ſoil he is 
to blow up, whether looſe earth or rock. 
For ſometimes they make four or five 
chambers under one work, each of which 


The chamber of a mine, || 


has not above an hundred weight of 
powder. 
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Fraiſes. Stakes about ſix or ſeven feet 
long, whereof about one third part is 
drove into the wall of a fortified place, a 
little below the cordan of the wall; and 
in ſuch places as are not faced or lined 
with wall, they are planted on the outſide 
of the rampart, about the foot of the pa- 
rapet. They are always ſtuck in ſloping 
a little, that is, not quite parallel to the 
level of the plain, but the points hanging 
down a little, that men may not ſtand on 
them. They ſerve to prevent ſcalades 
and deſertion. 

20 Fraiſe a Battalion; is ſo to line it 
every way With pikes, that it may ſtand 
the ſhock of a body of horſe. 
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GABIONS, or Cannon Baſkets. Great 
baſkets five or ſix feet high, and about 
four feet diameter, as well at the bottom 
as the top. Theſe are filled with earth, 
and ſerve to cover men againſt the ene- 
my's fire, either as merlons or batteries, 
planting guns between them; or to make 
lodgments upon any poſts ; or elſe to ſerve 
as parapets to the approaches, when the 
attack is carried on along a ſtony or rocky 
Way. 

Gazons. Sods˖ or turfs, cut ſquare like 
large bricks, covered with graſs, and 


uſed to face the outſides of works made 


of earth, to keep it up, and prevent its 
mouldering, 'The common length of a 
gazon is about a foot, its breadth about 
half a foot, and the ſame thickneſs. Tra- 
verſes made to paſs a ditch are often co- 


| vered with gazons laid on planks to ſave 


them from fire. | 

Gin. An engine for lifting or raiſiug 
of great guns. | 

Glacis. This word in general ſignifies 
a very eaſy little ſlope, which diſtinguiſhes 
it from the talus. For in the glacis, thc 
height is always leſs than the bale of the 
ſlope ; but in the talus, the height is equal 
to, or more than the baſe of the ſlope. 


The name of glacis is particularly applicd 
2 to 
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to the flope of the parapet of the covert- 
way, which falls off even with the level 
of the feld. This glacis is alſo called el 
planade; but this word, in this ſenſe, 
grows out of date. When the trenches 
are brought within twenty paces of the 
glacis, there is no approaching nearer the 
covert-way but by ſappe, to proceed ac- 
cording to the rules of art, unleſs they 
reſolve to carry the counterſcarp by aſſault. 
Gorge. - The entrance that leads into 
the body of a work. All gorges muſt be 
plain, without any parapet, leſt when 
the beſiegers have poſſeſſed themſelves of 
the work, that parapet ſhould cover them 
from the fire of the place; but the gorges 
are palliſaded to prevent ſurpriſe ; and 


during the ſiege, they generally make 


little mines, coffres, and fourneaux under 
them, to blow up the enemys before 
they cau lodge themſelves. "The ſeveral 
gorges are diſtinguiſhed as follows : 

The Gorge of a Baſtion. It is formed by 
two lines, drawn both ways, from the 
angle of the polygon to the angles of the 
curtin or flank, | 

The Gorge of a Plat Baſtion ; is a ſtraight 
line reaching between the two flanks. 

The Gorge of a Half-moon or Ravelin ; is 
the ſpace between the two ends of their 
faces next the place. 

The Gorge of other outworks ; is the in- 
terval betwixt their ſides next the ditch. 
 Grenades. Are ſmall ſhells, concave 
globes, or hollow balls, ſome made of 
iron, ſome of tin, others of wood, and 
even of paſteboard, but moſt commonly 
of iron, becauſe the ſplinters of it do moſt 
execution. This globe or hollow is filled 
with fine powder, and into the touch-hole 
of it is ſtuck a fuzee of powder, beaten 
and tempered with charcoal duſt, that it 
may not flaſh, but burn gently till it 
comes to the charge: Theſe are thrown 
by hand into places where men ſtand 
thick, and particularly into trenches and 
lodgments the enemy makes, and are of 
great ule. | 
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Gucriile. A centinel's box, being like 
a little tower, made either of ſtone, 


| brick, or wood, to preſerve the centinel 


from the weather. Some call them echau- 
gettes. They are generally placed on 
the points of baſtions, and angles of the 
epaule, and ſometimes in the middle of a 
curtin, and are to. hang a little over the 
wall, that the centinel may look down to 
the foot of the m 
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 HALF-MOON. An outwork conſiſting 
of two faces, which makes an angle ſa- 
lient, the gorge whereof bends in like a 
bow or creſcent, and is ever uſed to cover 
the point of a baſtion, which diſtinguiſhes 
them from ravelins, always placed before 
the curtin ; but they are defective, as 
being ill flanked. At preſent only engi- 
neers diſtinguiſh between ravelins and 
half-moons ; for the ſoldiers, and other 
perſons, call them all indifferently half- 
moons, though improperly, yet cuſtom 
prevails, eſpecially becauſe the difference 
is rather in the ſituation, than in the thing 
itſelf. Vide Ravelin. 

Hendecagon. A fgure that has eleven 
ſides, and as many angles, capable of being 
fortified with the like number of baſtions. 

Heptagon. A figure that has ſeven ſides 
and avgles, each capable of a regular 
baſtion. 

Heriſſon. A barrier made of only one 
piece of wood ſtuck thick with abundance 
of iron ſpikes, borne up and equally ba- 
lanced in the middle on a ſtake, about 
which it turns, to open or ſhut the paſ- 
ſage in the nature of a turn-ſtile. 

Herſe; is allo a harrow, the beſieged, 
for want of chevaux-de-friſe, lay in the 
way, or on breaches with the points up, 
to hinder the march of horſe and- foot. 

Her/illon. A plank ten or twelve feet 
long, ſtuck full of nails with the points 
up, for the ſame ule as the herſe. 


Hexagon. 
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Hexagon. A figure that has ſix equal 
ſides, and as many angles, each capable 
of a regular baſtion. 

Hog/heads, filled with earth. They 
ſerve to make parapets to cover the men, 
inſtead of gabions and earth-bags. 

Honey-Comb, in cannons. Flaws in the 
metal, a fault in caſting, and dangerous 
in firing. 

Horizontal Superficies. The plain field 
lying upon a level, without any riſing or 
falling. 

Horn-work ; in French, Ouvrage aCorne ; 
is an outwork, the head whereof is forti- 
fied by two demi- baſtions, or epaulments, 
Joined by a curtin, and clofed by parallel 
ſides, terminating at the gorge of the 
work. 

Horſe-/he. 
cloſedrwith a parapet, raiſed in the moat 
of a marfhy place,. or in low grounds, or 
elſe to cover a gate, and keep a corps de 
garde to prevent ſurpriſes. 
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ICHNOGRAPHY.” Vide Plan. 

Indented Line. Running in and out like 
the teeth of a ſaw, often uſed upon the 
bank of a counterſcarp, upon a river, or 


ſea-ſide, and upon the main land, with the 


deſign that one part may flank another. 
To Inſult, or To Affault. Is to attack a 
poſt by open force, coming on without 
any ſhelter, to fall to handy-ſtrokes with- 
out making uſe of trenches, ſappe, or 
other forms of art, to gain ground foot 
by foot. The counterſcarp is generally 
inſulted, or aflaulted, to prevent the ene- 
my's having time to ſpring the fourneaux 
or fougaſſes they have prepared. In theſe 
attacks the grenadiers commonly march 
at the head of the other troops; and 
there muſt be pioneers ready to make a 
lodgment to ſecure the poſt gained. 
Iutrencſiment. Any work that fortifies 
a poſt againſt the enemy's attacks. It is 
generally taken for a ditch or trench, 
with a parapet. Intrenchments are alſo 
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A round or oval work, in- 
[ground will allow, that it may not be 


on the ſides of a ſtreet, 
| any great perſon to paſs through, or 


LIN 
made of faſcines or faggots, with earth 
thrown over them, of gabions, kogtheac's, 
or bags filled with earth, that ccver the 


men from the enemy's fire, 
Iſaſele. Vide Triangle, 
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LANE. To make a lane: to draw up 
men in two ranks facing one another, as 
or the like, for 


ſometimes for a ſoldier to run the gaunt- 
let. 

Line, in the geometrical ſenſe, ſi ignifies 

a length without breadth; in the art mi- 
— it is taken ſeveral ways. 

Line ; is the drawing up of an army for 
battle, extending its front as far as the 


flanked. The Turkiſh armies often draw 
up in a crooked line or half-moon, that 
being very numerous, they may incloſe 
their enemies. Chriſtian armies generally 
draw up in three lines; the firſt called 
the van, the ſecond, the main body, and 
the third, the reſerve; with a convenient 
diſtance between them, and intervals, 


| that they may not put one another into 
| confuſion. 


Line, in fortification, bears ſeveral ſi ig- 
nifieations. In drawing a plan upon paper, 
it is only a plain line drawn from one 
point to another. On the ground, it is 
ſometimes taken for a trench with a pa- 
rapet, and ſometimes for a row of gabions, 


or bags full of earth, to cover men from 


the enemy's fire. So we ſay, when the 
trenches were carried on within thirty 
paces of the glacis, we drew two lines, 


one on the right, and the other on the 


left, for a place of arms. 

Line of Defence. A line that repreſents 
the flight of a ball, but particularly a 
muſket ball, from the place where the 
muſqueteer muſt ſtand, to ſcour the face 
of the baſtion. There are two ſorts of 


this line, the fichant, and the razant or 


Line 


flanking. 


LOD 
Line of Defence fixed, or fichant; is a 


line drawn from the angle of the curtin 
to the point of the oppolite baſtion, which 
is not to exceed eight hundred feet; or, 
as the French ſay, one hundred and twenty 
toiſes, becauſe that is the length of the 
port of a muſquet ; and from that point 
of the curtin and flank, the face of the 
oppolite baſtion 1s to be defended. 

Line Razant, ſtringent, or flanking, or 
econd fault. A line drawn from the point 
of the baſtion along the face, till its comes 
to the curtin, which ſhews how. much of 
the curtin will clear or ſcour the face. 

Line forming the Flank. A line drawn 
from the angle, formed by the two demi- 
gorges of the baſtion, to the angle at the 
flank. It is only uſed by Dutch engineers. 

Capital Line. A line drawn from the 
point of the baſtion, to the point where 
the two demi-gorges meet. 

Lines of Circumvallation and Contravalla- 
tion. Vide Circumvallation and Contraval- 
lation. 

Lines of Communication ; are trenches 
that run from one work to another, ſo 
that men may paſs between them without, 
being expoſed to the enemy ; therefore 
the whole intrenchment round any place 
is ſometimes called a line of communica- 
tion, becauſe it leads to all the works. 

To Line Hedges. To plant muſquetecrs 
along them under their covert; to fire 
upon an enemy that comes open ; or to. 
defend them from the horle. 

Links, of dragoon or grenadier horſes, 
are diſtin reins or thongs of leather 
made faſt to the horſes' bridles, with 
_ which dragoons and grenadiers, when 
they diſmount, link er make faſt their 
horſes one to another, that they may not 
diſperſe ; every tenth man being left on 
horſeback to look to them. 

Lizier. Vide Foreland. | 

Lodgment. A work made upon a dan- 
gerous poſt in carrying on a ſiege, as on 
the covert-way, the out works on a breach, 
in a ditch, or any other part gained from 


the beſieged, to cover the men from their | 
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fire, either by caſting up earth, by ga- 
bions, or bags full earth, palliſades, wool- 
packs, faſcines, mantelets, or any other 
thing that may cover ſoldiers in the place 
they have gained, and reſolve to keep. 

Lunette. A ſmall work, counterguard, 
or envelope, made in the ditch before the 
curtin. It conſiſts of two faces, making 
an angle inwards, and are generally made 
in ditches full of water, to ſerve inſtead of 


a fauſſe-braye, and diſpute the paſſage . 


of the ditch. The terre plain of it is 


| raiſed but a little above the ſurface of the 
water, and is but twelve feet broad, with 


a parapet three fathom thick, ſo that the 
whole breadth of the lunette is five fa- 
thom. Vide Counterguard and Envelope. 
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MADRIER. A thick plank, generally 
uſed to cover the mouth of a petard when 
it is charged, and applied with it to the 
gates, or other places, to be torn or 
broke up. There are alſo madriers made 
of longer planks than thoſe for the pe- 
tards, which are covered with tin, and 
loaded with earth to ſave them from fire. 


The pioneers lay them over the ſappes, 
or lodgments, where there is need of be- 


ing covered over head. Inſtead of them, 


they ſometimes ule clays. 
 Mantelets. Blinds made of thick planks, 


| muſquet-proof, and often covered with 


tin, which the pioneers generally roll be- 
fore them, they being fixed upon wheels, 
to cover them from the enemy's fire. 
There are double mantelets, which make 
an angle, and ſtand ſquare, to form two 
fronts, and cover the front and flank. 
Theſe have double planks, with earth 
rammed in between them. They muſt 
be five feet high, and three in breadth, 
They are ſometimes the thickneſs of two 
or three planks, bound together with 
iron plates. 

Match. A fort of rope made on pur- 
poſe, which once lighted at the end, 
burns on gradually and regular! ly, w ithout 
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ever going out as long as any of it is left. 
It is uted for firing of match-lock muſ- 
quets, and all forts of great guns. It is 
allo laid in mines, that are to blow up ſo 
many hours after, and the time is regula- 


ted by the length of the match there iz to 
burn before the fire comes to the powder; 


and by the ſame rule, thoſe that are uſed 


to it know how the hours paſs. 

Match-Lock ; is a muſquet that is fred 
with a-match fixed on the cock opening 
the pan, now out of uſe, firelocks being 
altogether preferred before them. 

Merlon. That part of the parapet 
which is between two embrazures of a 
battery. The length of a merlon is ge- 
nerally nine feet next the guns, and ſix 
on the outſide. Its height ſix feet, and 
its thickneſs eighteen. 

Mine. A hole dug in a wall, or under 


ground, and carried on like a paſſage or 


alley, about four feet ſquare, with ſeveral 
turnings and windings in it. At the end 
of them, that is, under the place deſigned 


to be blown up, is: the chamber of the. 


mine. The further in it is carried, the 
more danger it is in of being diſappointed 


by the enemy; fo that it is beſt not to 
earry it too far, and to make a ſecond || 


where the firſt has taken effet. Vide 
. Fourneaux, Gallery, and Puits or Wellis, 
Coffres and Foucades. 

Mont-pagnote, or Poſt of the Invulnerable. 
An eminence choſen out of cannon-ſhot 
of the place beſieged, where curious per- 
ſons poſt themſelves to ſee an attack, and 
the manner of the ſiege, out of danger. 

| Mortar-piece. A very ſhort gun, with 
an extraordinary large bore, and a cloſe 
chamber; this to hold the charge of pow- 
der, the other to contain the bomb it is 
to throw. Theſe mortars are always 
mounted on low carriages, like thoſe uſed 
at fea, the wheels being each of one 
piece. They are not fired right forward, 
like cannon, but mounted into the air, ſo 
that the bomb aſcending a vaſt height, 
falls with the greater force, and flies the 
further. Sometimes the mortars are 
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charged with baſkets full of ſtones, which 
they throw into towns, and do preat exe- 
cution, becauſe falling thick, there is no. 


— — 


place of ſafety from them. 

Muſter Rolls. The rolls or liſts of "FA 
diers found in each company, troop, or 
regiment, by which the y. are paid, and 
the {tr ys of the army is known. | 
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To nail Cannon, or, as fome call it, 20 
Cloy. To drive a large ſpike by main 
force into the touch-hole of a gun ; or for 
want of ſpikes, ſmall flints or other ſtones. 
This renders the cannon unſerviceable, 
either ſtopping up the touch- hole, or, if 
the ſpike be taken out, leaving it ſo large 
that it cannot be fired, becauſe it takes 
toc much vent there. The remedy is to 
drill a new touch-hole. The moſt ho- 
-nourable thing the garriſon of a place be- 
ſieged can propoſe to itſelf in a ſally, is to 
nail up the enemy's cannon. Some call it 
to cloy, as was ſaid at firſt; but ** is 
an antiquated word. 

1 
OCT AGON. A figure that has eight ſides, 
and as many angles, capable of being for- 
tified with the like number of baſtions. 

Orgues. Long and ſubſtantial pieces of 
wood, every one ſeparate from the other, 
hanging with ropes over the gateway of 
a ci M perpendicularly, and ready, upon 
any ſurpriſe attempted by the enemy, to 
be let drop down in the gateway to ſtop 
it up, without being ſubject to the dan- 
ger that the enemy may clap any piece 
or wooden horſe acroſs the gate, and ſo 
keep up the whole range of pieces, as 
may happen with portculliſfes,. becauſe 
the pieces they confiſt of being all made 
faſt to one another, when one ſtops all 
ſtop; whereas the orgues being all ſe- 
vered from one another, the ſtopping of 
one is no hinderance to the fall of the reſt, 
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and therefore the orgues are eſteemed. 
better than portculliſſes. 


Orillon, 
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Qrillon,.or Blind. A maſs of earth faced 


with wall, advancing beyond the epaule, | 


or ſhoulder of baſtions that have caze- 
mattes to cover the cannon in them, and 
prevent its being diſmounted by the ene- 
my. Some orillons are round, and others 
almoſt ſquare, called epaulments. 
Orthographical Section, or Profile; is 
that draught which ſhews the thickneſs, 


breadth, depth, and height of any w ork, | 


as it would appear if perpendicularly cut 
off from the higheſt to the loweſt part of it. 

Out-works, All the works that cover 
the body of a place, next the campaign; 
as ravelins, halt-moons, horn-works, te- 
nailles, crown-works, {wallow*s-tails, en- 
velopes, and the like. It is a general 
rule, that if there be ſeveral out works 
one before another, to cover one and the 
{ame tenaille of a place, thoſe that are 
neareſt the place, muſt gradually, one 
after another, command thoſe that are 
fartheſt advanced out into the campaign ; 
that is, muſt have higher ramparts, that 
they may overlook and fire upon the be- 
ſiegers, when they have poſſeſſed thęm- 
{eives of the fartheſt. The gorges of 
them muſt be always plain, for fear, if 
they have any parapet, it might ſerve the 
beſiegers, when they are malters of it, to 
cover themſelves againſt the fire of the 
beſieged ; and therefore the gorges are 
only pallifaded to prevent ſurpriſe. 
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PALLISADES, Palliſadces,. or Piles. 
Great wooden ſtakes, or ſpars, {ix or {even 
inches ſquare, and eight feet long, whereof 
three feet are let into the ground. They 
are planted on the avenues of all places 
that may be carried by aſſault, and even 
by regular attack. Some palliſades are 
drove downright into the ground : others 


make an angle,. bowing down a little to-- 


wards the ground next the enemy, that 
if they ſhould throw cords about them to 
pull them up, they may ſlip off. Palliſades 
are planted on the berme, or foreland of 
baſtions, and at the gorges of.half-moons, 
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and other out works. The bottom of the 


ditch is alſo paliifaded ; but above all, the 
parapet-of the covert-way. Some place 
the palliſades three feet from the {aid pa- 
rapet, outwards to the campaign ; but of 
late they have bcen planted in the middle 
of the covert-way. They are to ſtand fo 
cloſe, that no interval remain between 
them, but what will ſerve for the muzzle 
of a muſquet, or to thruſt a pike through. 
Palliſades are either pulled up by ſhaking 
them with ropes, cut down by the grena- 
diers, beaten down with cannon, or 
burned down with tarred fafcincs or fag- 
gots. 


to cover men againſt the enemy's cannon 
and {mall ſhot, on ramparts, baſtions, &c. 
and muſt be made of earth, and not of 
ſtones, leſt they, being beaten to pieces, 
do miſchief. It is eighteen or twenty feet 


thick, ſix feet high towards the place, 


and four or five towards the campaign ; 
which difference of height makes the 
glacis, or {lope for the muſqueteers to fire 
down into the ditch, or at leaſt upon the 
counterſcarp. 
given in general to any line that covers 
men from the enemy's fire: ſo there are 


parapets of barrels, of gabions, and of 


bags filled with earth. 
Par, of the Artillery. A poſt in the 


camp, out of cannon-ſhot of the enemy, 


and fortified to ſecure the magazines and 
ammunition,. where, to prevent accidents 


of fire,. only pikemen do duty. Every at- 


tack at a ſiege has its park of artillery. 
Park of Proviſions. A place appointed 
in the rear of every regiment, for ſuttlers 


and others to bring things to ſell, to fur- 


niſh the army. 


Pate. A platform like that they call a 


horſe-ſhoe, not always regular, but for 


the moſt part oval, encompaſled with a. 


parapet, without any other. defence for 


the moſt part, except only that foreright, 


and having nothing. to flank it. They 
are commonly erected in marſhy grounds 


to cover a gate af a town, 


Patrouille. ; 


Parapet, or Breaſt- -work. A werk raiſed. 


The name of parapet is 


. 
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Patrouille. & round going about in 
the night, conſiſting generally of five or 
fix men, commanded by a ſerjeant (or 
of fewer, if horſe), that ſet out from the 
corps de garde, to ſee what is done in the 
ſtreets, and keep peace and quietnefs in 
the ton. | | 
* Pedrero. A ſmall ſort of cannon, moſt 
uſed aboard ſhips, to fire ſtone or broken 
iron upon boarding. Some of them are 
made to open at the breech, to take in 
the charge that way. 

Pentagon. A figure of five ſides, and 
as many angles, capable of being fortified 
with the ſame number of baſtions. 

Petard. An engine of metal, almoſt in 
the ſhape of a hat, about ſeven inches 
deep, and about five inches over at the 
mouth. When charged with fine powder 
well beaten, it is covered with a madrier, 
or plank, bound down faſt with ropes 
running through handles which are round 
the rim near the mouth of it. This pe- 
tard is applied to gates or barriers of ſuch 
places as are deſigned to be ſurpriſed, to 
blow them up. They are alſo uſed in 
countermines, to break through into the 
enemy's galleries, and diſappoint their 
mines. 

Pichaxes, Uſed in digging ground 
when too hard for the ſpade ; but too 
common to require more to be ſaid of 
them, though mentioned as being a tool 
very neceſſary in an army. 

Picket or Piquet ; is a ſtake ſharp at the 
end, which ſerves to mark out the ground 
and angles of a fortification, when the 
engineer is laying down the plan. They 
are commonly pointed with iron. There 
are alſo large piquets, Which are drove 
into the earth, to hold together the faſ- 
cines or faggots, in any work caft up in 
hake. Piquets are alſo ſtakes drove into 
the fond by the tents of the horſe in 
the field, to tie their horſes to, and be- 
fore the foot, to reſt their arms about 
them in a ring. Each company has com- 
monly three, two for muſquets, and one 
for halberds. Horſemen, that have com- 
mitted any conſiderabſe offence, are ſen- 
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j| tenced to ſtand upon the piquet, which is, 


to have one hand tied up as high as it can 
ſtretch, as he ſtands upon his toes of one 
foot, upon a little ſtake drove into the 
ground for that purpoſe ; ſo that they nei- 
ther ſtand nor hang, nor can they change 
feet to eaſe themſelves. 
Place of Arms in a Carr iſon. A large 
open ſpot of ground, either in the midſt 
of the city, where the great ſtreets meet, 
or between the ramparts and the houſes, 
for the garriſon to rendezvous in upon 
any ſudden alarm, or other occaſion. 

Place of Arms. of an Attach, or Trench, 
A poſt near it, ſheltered by a parapet or 
epaulment, for horſe and foot to be at 
their arms, to make good the trenches 
againſt the ſallies of the enemies. Theſe 
poſts are ſometimes covered by a rideau, 
or riſing ground, or elle by a cavin, or 
deep valley, which ſaves the trouble of 
fortifying them with parapets, faſcines, 
gabions, barrels, or bags of earth. They 
are always open in the rear for their bet- 
ter communication with the camp. 

Place of Arms of a Camp. A ſpacious 
piece of ground at the head of the camp, 
to draw out the army in order of battle. 

Plan, or {chnography. The draught on 
the ground of any fortification, ſhewing 
the length of its lines, the angles they 
form, the diſtances between them, the 
breadth of the moats, and thickneſs of the 
ramparts and parapets. So that a plan 
repreſents a work as it would appear on 
a plain field, were it cut off level with 
the foundation ; but it does not ſhew the 
height and depth of the ſeveral parts of 
the work which belong to the profile; 
and this does not repreſent the length, it 
being common to them both to exprels 
the breadth and thickneſs of each part. 

Pornt-Blank. Is the ſhot of a gun level- 
ed in a direct line, without mounting or 
ſinking the muzzle, which is uſed for batter- 
ing of works, and ſweeping near at hand. 
The point-blank of any common large 
cannon is not above one hundr ed and 
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eighty paces. 
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Polygon. The figure or ſpot of ground 
that is to be, or is fortified. 

Interior Polygon. The, main body of 
the work, or town, excluding the out- 
works. 

Exterior Polygon. The outlines of all 
the works, drawn from one utmoſt angle 
to another quite about. 

Regular Polygon, That whoſe ſides and 
angles are equal to dne another. 

Irregular Polygon. That which has un- 

equal ſides and angles. 

Pontoon, or Floating- Bridge. An inven- 
tion to pals over a water. "It is made of 
two great boats, placed at ſome diſtance 
from one another, both planked over, as 
is the interval between them, with rails 
on the ſides, the whole ſo ſtrong built, 
that it can carry over horſe and cannon. 
 Portcullis, Herſe, or Sarrazine. Several 
great pieces of wood laid acroſs one ano- 
ther, and pointed at the ends with iron, 
the whole like a harrow. Theſe did uſe 
to hang over the gateways of fortified 
places, to be ready to let drop down into 
the ſaid gateway to keep ont an enemy 
that ſhould come by ſurpriſe, if there 
ſhould not be time or opportunity to ſhut 
the gates: 
better. Vide Orprues. 

Poſtern. A {mall door in the flank of a 
baſtion, or other part of a garriſon, to 
march in and ont unperceived by the enc- 
my, either to relieve the works, or to 
make ſallies. | | 

Pouches; are ſuch as the grenadiers 
have to carry their hand-grenades in, be- 
ing of leather, with a ſpring to open and 
ſhut, large, and hanging by the ſoldier's 
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A REER, ſignifies not only the 
* a body of men encamps on, but 
the troops themſelves. Therefore we 
ſay, to beat up the enemy's quarters. 
Such a quarter is well fortified, 

A Quarter at a Siege, An encampment 


vpon any of the principal avenucs of a | 


but the orgues are counted 


* 
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place, either commanded by the general 
of the army, and then called the king's 
or the general's quarter; or by a lieute- 
nant- general. | | 

Duarter-maſter. An officer whoſe prin- 
cipal buſineſs is to look after the quarters 
of the ſoldiers. There is a quarter-maſter- 
general of the army. Every regiment of 
foot has a quarter-maſter, and every troop 
of horſe one. | 

Dueue d*yronde, or Swallow's-Tail, A 
detached or outwork, whole ſides open 
towards the head, or campaign, and draw 
cloſer or narrower towards the gorge, 
There are ſingle and double tenailles, and 
horn-works, called by this name of queue 
d'yronde, or ſwallow's-tail, becauſe their 
ſides, inſtead of being parallel, open to- 
wards the head, and grow narrow at the 
gorge, as was faid before. When theſe 
works are caſt up before the front of a 
place, they have this fault, that they do 
not ſufficiently cover the flanks of the op- 
poſite baſtions: but beſides that, engi- 
neers ſometimes muſt work according to 
the ground and ſituation; they have this 
advantage, that they are extraordinary 
well flanked by the place, which diſcovers 


all the length of their ſides the better. 
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RAMPART. Some will call it ram- 
pire, but improperly. The great maſſy 
bank of carth raiſed about a place to reſiſt 
the enemy's great ſhot, and cover the 
buildings. On it is raiſed a parapet to- 
wards the campaign. It is not to be above 
three ſathom high, and ten or tweive in 
thickneſs, unleſs more earth be taken out 
of the ditch than can be otherwiſe be- 
ſtowed. The rampart of half-moons is 
the better for being low, that the muſ- 
quets of the defendants may the better 
reach the bottom of the ditch ; but it 
mult be ſo high, as not to be commanded 
by the covert-way. 

Ravelin; is like the point of a baſtion, 
which the flauks cut off, as confiiting of 
2 | _caly 
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beut. It is placed before a curtin, to 
cover the oppoſite flanks of the two next 
baltions; or to cover a bridge and gate, 
being always beyond the moat. Only en- 
gincers now ule this word ravelin ; for 


the ſoldiers generally call it a half-moon. || 


Vide Hal!f-12909. 

 Redoult, A ſmall ſquare fort, to ſerve 
for a corps de garde. They are uſed to 
ſecure the lines of circumvallation and 
contravallation, and the approaches. They 
are allo made ſometimes upon every tra- 


verle of the trenches, to defend the work- | 


men agajnſt the ſallies of the beſieged. 
They are often uſed before ſtrong towns, 
at {mall diſtances before the counterſcarp, 
to keep the enemy at a diſtance, and cover 
the fallies of the garriſon. Theſe re- 
doubts are ſometimes greater, and ſome- 
times leſs; but their parapet not being 
to reſiſt cannon, is only eight or nine feet 
thick, with two or three foot banks, and 
the ditch about the fame breadth and 
depth. 

Reform. 'To reform, is to reduce a 
body of men, either diſbanding the whole, 
and putting the officers and men into 
other bodies, or only breaking a part, and 
retaining the reſt. 

Remount. To remount the cavalry, is 
to furniſh horſes for thoſe who have theirs 
kilted or diſabled, 

Retirade. A retrenchment, commonly 
couſiſting of two faces, which make an 
angle inwards, and raiſed in the body of 
a work that is intended to be loſt foot by 
foot, when the firſt defences are broke 
down, Sometimes it is. a trench with 
a parapet, and ſometimes it is only made 
of faſcines loaded with earth, of gabions, 
of barrels or bags full of earth, with a 
ditch, and with pallifades, or without, 

Retrenchment ; is taken for any ſort of 
work, or intrenchment, or defence with 
a ditch and breaſt-work, but moſt properly 
it is that which is behind another; as 
when men are beaten from one poſt, they 


only two faces, which make an angle ſa- 


throw up another retrezchment within 
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it, Sometimes retrenchments are called 
cuttings off, and indeed both words ſigni- 
fy the ſame thing, only the firſt is French. 
The name is proper, becauſe that part of 
the defence which was loſt, is cut off by 
the new work. Vide Intrenchimenta. 
Returns of the Trench. The ſeveral 
bendings and oblique lines of the trenches, 
drawn in ſome meaſure parallel to the 
ſides of the place attacked, to prevent 


being enfiladed, or having the enemy's 


ſhot ſcour along the length of the line, 
Theſe returns make a great diſtance be- 
tween the tail and the head of the 
trenches, which are but at a ſmall diſtance 
the ſtraight way. Therefore, when the 
head is attacked by any ſally, the volun- 
teers and braves among the beſiegers leap 
over the line, aud run out of all ſhelter to 
repulſe the ſally, and cut off the enemy's 
retreat. 

Reverſe, ſignifies on the back, or be- 
hind. So we fay, a reverſe view, a re- 
verſe commanding ground, a reverſe bat- 
tery. 

Rhincland Rod. A meaſure uſed in fot- 
tification by Dutch engineers, being two 
fathom, or twelve feet. 

Rhiomboid. A figure that has the oppo- 


ſite ſides and angles equal, yet neither all 


the ſides, nor all the angles, but only 
two of each. 

Rhombus, or Log enge. A ſquare figure 
that has the four ſides equal, but not the 
angles, whereof two are obtuſe, and two 
acute. It is what we vulgarly call dia- 
mond- cut, like the glaſs of old windows. 

Rideau. A ſmall riſing ground running 
along a plain, and ſometimes almoſt pa- 
rallel to the front of a place, to which it 
is very prejudicial, as being a work ready 
thrown up to cover the enemy. It is 
properly ſo called, becauſe rideau in French 
is a curtin, and this is, as it were, a 
curtin drawn by nature to hide men 
from the town. 

Round. A watch commanded by an 
officer that goes in the night about the 
ramparts of a ſtrong place, to obſerve 

| whether 
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whether the centinels are watchful upon 
their duty, or in the ſtreets of a town, 
to keep good order. 

To Roul. Officers of equal quality, who 
mount the ſame guard, and do the ſame 
duty, relieviug one another, are ſaid to 
roul; as captains with captains, and ſub 
alterns with ſubalterns. They command 
one another according to the dates of 
their commiſſions. 5 
| To Run the Caunilot. 
has committed ſome conſiderable offence, 
and is ſentenced to run the gauntlet, the 
regiment is drawn up, making a lane, with 
every man a wand in his hand, the crimi- 
nal runs through with his back naked, 
and every man has a ſtroke at him. If it 
be intended to make the puniſhment rigo- 
rous, the officers, have a watchful eye to 
{ce that the men do not favour the crimi- 
nal, and puniſh any that preſumes ſo to do. 
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SAFE-GUARD. A protection the prince 
or his general gives to ſome of the ene- 
my's country to be ſecured from being 
ravaged by his men, or quartering them. 
Soldiers left in ſuch places, to ſecure 
them againſt their own men, are called 
ſafe-guards. | 

A Sally. In French, Sortie. The iſ— 
ſuing out of the beſieged from their works, 
and falling upon the beſiegers to cut them 
off, and deſtroy their works, as chey often 
do in ſucceſsful ſallies, killing many men, 
deſtroying the trenches and batteries, and 
nailing the cannon. "Vo make a fally; 
to repulſe a ſally; 
that is, to get between them that made 
it and home. 

Sappe. A deep 8 carried far into 
the ground, aud deſcending by ſteps from 
top to bottom, ſo that it covers on the 
ſide; and to cover over head, they lay 


xenolh it madriers, that is, thick planks, | 
branches of trees cloſe 


or clays, that 1s, 
bound together, 
them to ſecure them againſt fire. 


and throw earth over 
For- 


When a ſoldier 


| 


to cut off a ſally, 


811 


merly, this word ſappe ſignified a hole 
dug under a building in order to over- 
throw it. When a covert-way is well 
defended by muſqueteers, the beſiegers 


nuſt make their way down into it by 


ſappe. 

Sauciſſe. A long train of r rolled 
up in a pitch- cloth, and ſewed together in 
length, to that it reach from the four- 
neaux, or chamber of the mine, to the 
place where the engineer ſtands to ſpring 
the mine. It may be about two inches 
diameter. There are generally two ſau— 
eiſſes to every mine, that is, if the one 


fails, the other may hit. 


Sauci ſſont, or Sauciſſes. Faggots made 
of the bodies of underwood, or of the 
large branches of great trees, wherein 
they differ from faſcines, which are of 
ſmall wood. The ſauciſſon is bound in 


the middle, and at both ends, and {erves 


to cover the men, make 0 pauIments, and 
for other uſes. 

Scalade, or Eſc alade. A furious attack 
upon a wall or rampart, carried on with 
ladders to mount, without going on in 
form, or carrying on works to ſecure the 
men. | | 

Scarp. Ihe inward ſlope of the ditch 
of a place, that is, the ſlope of that ſide 
of the ditch which is next to the place, 
and faces towards the campaign. 

Scenography. The proſpect of a forti- 
fied place, as it appears to the eye, when 
from without we look upon any ſide of 


it, and obſerve its ſituation, incloſure; 


iteeples, and tops of the houſes. 

To Scour the lengtli of a Line. To rake 
it from end to end with the ſhot, ſo that 
every bullet which comes in at one end, 
{weeps all along to the other, and leaves 
no place of ſecurity in it. 

Sillon. A work raiſed in the midſt of 
a ditch to defend it, when it is too wide. 
This work, as it runs, forms little baſ- 


tions, half-moons, or radans, or irden- 


tures, Which are lower than the ram part 
of the place, but higher than the covert- 
way. This name of ſillon is going out of 
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uſe, and they now call it envelope. Vide 


Envelope, Counter guard, and Lunette. 
Sixain. An ancient order of battle for 
ſix battalions, which, ſuppoſing tliem to 
be all in a line, is formed thus: 
and fifth battalions advance and conſtitute 
the van; the firſt and ſixth fall back into 


the rear, or corps-de-referve ; and the 


third and fourth remain on the ſame 
ground for the main battle. 
talion ought to have a ſquadron of horſe 
on its right, and another on its left. Any 
number of battalions produced by the 
multiplication of fix, may be drawn up 


in this order; for twelve battalions will || 


make two fixains, Eighteen, will make 
three, and fo on. 

Star Redoubt, of four, five, or fix; or 
more points, otherwiſe called an eſtoile. 
Theſe are all ſmall forts, or redoubts, | 


with angles ſalient, and returning or en- 


tering. ' 'Pheſe are not much in uſe now, 
becauſe their angle inwards is not flanked, 
and the ſquare redoubts arc ſooner built, 
and as ſerviceable. 

Surface. Is that part of the exterior 
fide, which is terminated by the flank 
prolonged or extended, and the angle of 
the neareſt baſtion. The double of this 
line with the curtin, is equal to the ex- 


terior ſide. 
T. 


TAIL of the WII Fi The firſt work 
the beſiegers make when they open the 
trenches, as the head of the attack is 
carried on towards the place. There is 
always danger at the tail of the trenches, 
becauſe it is expoſed to the batteries of 
the place; and the cannon mounted on 
the cavaliers, play upon thoſe that re- 
lieve and mount the guard. A guard of 
horſe is ever kept at the tail of the 
trenches, to be in a readineſs to come to 
the relief of the workmen at tlie head, in 


caſes of fallies, and this guard is relieved 


as often as the trenches. | 
Talus, The ſlope: allowed to every 


work raiſed of earth, that it may ſtand | 


2 


the ſecond 


Every bat- 


T E R 

the faſter, and. is more or leſs, according 
as the earth is looſer or more binding. | 
As for inſtance, the rampart is not built. 
upriglit, becaufe it is of earth; but it 
goes ſloping, being thicker at the bottom 
or foot, than at the top, and this lope i is 
called the talus. 

Inward. Talus. The ſlope of n 
part, or other work next the place, which 
is commonly double the n talus of 


the ſame work. 


Outward Talus. The gope allowed the 
work on the outſide from the Place, and 
towards the campaign. x 

Te Deum. A holy hymn 1 in thankſ- 
giving for any victory obtained, which is 
often abuſed, being ſung by thoſe that 
are beaten to conceal their ſhame. ; 

Tenaille. Has ſeveral ſignifications in 
fortification ; as, | 
Tenaille of a Place, or Fortreſs. 
faces of it. Vide Face. 

Tenaille. An outwork, whereof there 
are two ſorts, the ſingle and the double. 

The Single Tenaille. A work, the head 
whereof is. formed by two Faces, making 
one angle rentrant or inwards, and whole 


The 


ſides run Wannen from the head 


to the gorge. 


The Double 7. Ys; A work whoſe 


head is formed by four ſides, which make 


two angles rentrant or inwar ds, and three 


angles ſalient, and whoſe ſides run ſtraight 


from the head to the gorge. When theſe 
ſides are parallel, the ſingle or double te- 
nailles are known by no other name; but 
when there is'more breadth at the head 
than dt the gorge, they are called queue 
d'yronde, or ſwallow's tails. Tenailles 
are faulty in this reſpect, that they are 


not flanked, or defended towards their 


dead or inward angle, becauſe the height 


of the parapet hinders ſeeing down before 


the angle, ſo that the enemy can lodge 
himſelf there under a covert. Therefore 
tenailles are only made when there is not 

time enough to make a horn-work. 
Terre-ptain. The ſuperficies of the 
rampart, being the plain ſpace or walk 
Fn on 


THE 


on it, parallel to the level of the ground, 
and bounded next the campaign by the 
parapet, and next the place by the inte- 
rior talus. 

To Tertiate a Piece. Is to try a cannon, 
whether it has its due thickneſs of metal 
in all parts. nt 

Foiſe. A fathom, 


or ſix feet: 
Tong. The ſame as tenaille. 


Trail the Pike; is to hold the ſpear end 
in the right-hand, about à hand's breadth 


from the ſpear, the flat of the ſpear lying 


upwards, the but-end' on the ground be- 


1 the man. 
Trape ge. A figure char has only two 
of its four ſides parallel. 
Trapezoide, or Tablet.” 


parallel. 
Traverſe,” 

and ſometimes two, one on the right, 

and the other on the left. Sometimes 
this trench is open over head, and ſome- 
times covered with planks loaded with 
earth. This word is often taken for a 
gallery, and alfo ligniſies a retrenchment, 
or line fortitied with faſcines, barrels, or 
bags of carth, or gabions. 

Trench. In general it ſignifies any ditch, 
or cut made in the earth. 

- Trenches, nt roacher, or Attacks. Are 
works carried on by the befiegers, being 
cut into the ground by parapets for their 
men to gain gronnd, and draw near the 
fortifications of the place under covert. 
They are carried on differently, accord- 
ing to the nature of the ground. For if 
all round the town the ground be rocky, 
the trenches are raifed above it with faſ— 


cines or faggots, bags of carth, gabions, 


woolpacks, cpaulments of carth brought 
from afar, and any thing that may cover 
the men without flying, as ſtones, and 
the like. But if the earth is fit to dig, 
the trenches are no other than a ditch, 
or way funk down into the earth, and 
e locd with a parapet next the beſieged 
Its depth is about fix or ſeven feet, and 
its breadth feven or eight. lor ſoever 


1 


Has all its four 
ſides aud angles unequal, and no ſides 


A trench with a parapet, 


— 


_ 


ſides unequal. 


riſing grounds about it, 


the trench be made, they muſt always 
be ſo contrived, that the beſieged may 
never enfilade them, that is, ſcour the 
length of them with their ſhot. For this 
reaſon they are carried on by coudes or 
traverſes, which are lines returning back 
from the end of them, and running almoſt 
parallel with the place. 

To open Trenches. To begin to dig or 
work upon the line of approaches, which 
is generally done in the night, ſometimes 


within muſquet-ſhot, and ſometimes within 


half, or even within whole cannon-ſhot 
of the place, if there be no hollows nor 
and the garriſon 
is ſtrong, and their cannon well ſerved. 
The workmen that open the trenches, 
are always ſupported by bodies of men 
againſt the ſallies of the beſiegers, and 
{ometimes thoſe bodies lie between them 
and the place, and on the right and left. 
The pioneers ſometimes work on their 
knees, and the men that are to ſupport 
hem lie flat on their faces, both to avoid 
500 ſhot from the place. The pioneers. 
e generally covered with mantelets, or 

1 uciſſons. 

To Mount the INI 
duty into the trenches. 

To Relicve the Trenches, To relicve 
thoſe that are upon duty in them. 

To Carry on the Trenches, To advance 
them towards the place. 

Triangle, or Trigon. A figure conſiſting 


To go upon 


of three ſides, and as many angles. 


Triangle Refangle. Which has no right 
angle. | 
Triangle {mblygene. Which has an ob- 
tuſe angle, 

Triangle Oxygore 
ſharp or acute angles. 

Triangle Equilateral. 


Which has three 


Which has alt 


three ſides of an equal length. 


Triangle Jhaſcle. Which has only two 

ſides equal. 
Triangle Scalene. Which has all thrce 
Turnpike. A picce of wood cr ſpar, 
twelve or fourteen. feet long, fix or eight 
1 Ty 2 inches 


W HE 

inches diameter, cut in a ſexangular form, 
every ſide of it bored full of holes about an 
inch diameter, and five or ſix inches from 
one another, but not anſwering on the 
{ide to one another; on the contrary, all 
differently polited. Through theſe holes, 
pickets, that is, ſhort pikes, are run, being 
about five or fix feet long, pointed with 
iron, and faſtened into the holes with 
nails or. wedges. Thus the points ſtand 
out every way: and theſe turnpikes are 

of great uſe to ſtop an enemy, being 
placed on a breach, or at the entrance. of 
a camp, or in any gap. 45 


W. 
Ir ELL. A depth the miner. fk into 


the ground, and thence carries on the 


branches or galleries, to find out and diſ- 


appoint the enemy's mines, or to prepare 


one. 

To Wheel. This is a motion that brings 
a battalion or ſquadron to front on that 
ſide where the flank was, which is wheel- 
ing to the right or left, if an enemy ap- 
pear ready to attack the-flauk, or, if it 
be thought fit, to fall upon the enemy's 
flank. 
mult take great care not to bend, but 
every one to keep his due diſtance ; and 
there maſt be very able ſerjcants at the 
angles, to ſec the files do not break and 


\ 


: 


In this motion, the ranks and ſiles 


| 


WIT 


fall into confuſion. If the battalion wheels 
to the right, the left wing moves firſt, 
deſeribing the fourth part of a circle 


about the file-leader on the right, who j is 


the center of the motion, and ſtirs not off 
his ground. If the, wheeling be to the 
left, the contrary is performed. Squa- 
Ons of horſe wheel after the ſame man- 
ner. 

Wing of an Army drawn up far Battle, 
or Wing of one of its Lines ; is the horle 
on the flanks, or at the end of each line, 
like on the right and left. 

WWing of a Battalion or Squadron, Tue 
right and left-hand files that make up each 
ſide or flank. When a battalion is drawn 
up, the pikes are in the center, and 
the muſqueteers on the wings, which 
wings are alſo called great diviſions, or 
whole diviſions of the battalion. In 
wheelings. when they wheel to the right, 
the left wing of the battalion moves firſt, 


whilſt the right wing takes a ſhort com- 


paſs, turning upon the file-leader of the 
firſt file, as upon a center. The contrary 
is done if they wheel to the left. 
Witneſſes, or Temoins ; are certain par- 
cels of earth left in the foundation of 
thoſe places that are dug down, in order 
to make a judgment by them, how many 
cubical feet, or fathoms of earth, have 


been dug out. 
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